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TETJ8T8  AHD  IHDTJ8TBIAL  C0MBIHATI0H8. 

BY  JEREMIAH  W.  JENK8,  PH.  D. 

[The  organic  law  of  the  Department  of  Labor,  among  other  specific 
provisions,  directs  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  to  investigate  ^^what 
articles  are  controlled  by  trusts,  or  other  combinations  of  capital,  busi- 
ness operations,  or  labor,  and  what  effect  said  trusts  or  other  combi- 
nations of  capital,  business  operations,  or  labor  have  on  production 
and  prices,''  and  to  report  to  Congress.  Under  this  direction  of  law 
plans  were  projected  some  two  years  ago  to  collect  the  general  statis- 
tics concerning  industrial  combinations.  Afterwards  it  was  learned 
that  the  Industrial  Conunission  intended  covering  similar  ground,  and 
the  plans  were  abandoned.  The  Industrial  Commission,  however, 
determined  to  limit  its  inquiry  to  general  matters  and  to  recommenda- 
tions for  legislation,  passing  the  following  resolution  relative  to  the 
statistics  of  trusts  and  combinations: 

Re8oh)ed^  That  the  Commissioner  of  Labor,  in  conformity  with  the 
organic  act  creating  his  Department,  be  requested  to  cooperate  with 
the  Industrial  Conmiission  in  the  investigation  of  the  subject  of  trusts 
and  industrial  combinations,  and  to  make  the  statistical  inquiry  neces- 
sary to  reveal  the  facts  as  to  the  basis  of  capitalization  in  these  com- 
binations, and  the  degree  of  their  monopoly  of  the  domestic  market, 
the  degree  of  their  control  over  the  prices  of  products,  and  their  influ- 
ence upon  wages  and  employment. 

Accordingly  the  plans  of  the  Department  were  perfected  and  the 
investigation  undertaken  as  provided  by  law.  The  Industrial  Com- 
mission's expert  on  trusts.  Prof.  Jeremiah  W.  Jenks,  gave  the  Depart- 
ment the  benefit  of  his  experience  and  knowledge,  not  only  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  searching  schedule  employed  in  the  investigation,  but 
in  the  collection  of  the  facts  called  for  by  it.  Experts  of  ^e  Depart- 
ment were  employed  in  the  collection  of  the  data  presented,  and  the 
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tabulations  were  made  by  its  force,  but  the  analysis  and  discussion  of 
the  tables  were  committed  to  Professor  Jenks.  This  service  he  has 
performed  with  judgment  and  impartiality. 

The  principal  results  of  the  present  investigation  would  be  more 
accurately  indicated  if  the  title  given  to  the  article  had  been  ''The 
fk;onomic  Effect  of  Trusts  and  Industrial  Combinations  upon  Wages 
and  Prices. '^  The  present  broad  title  might  suggest  a  more  general 
discussion  of  all.  the  economic  phases  of  these  combinations  than  the 
results  of  the  investigation  may  seem  to  justify.  But  the  fac^.  fpr 
sucn  general  discussion  were  sought  by  the  agents  of  the  Department 
with  care  and  persistence  and  the  meagerness  of  the  material  secured 
on  some  important  points  is  due  either  to  the  inability  or  unwilling- 
ness of  the  managers  to  furnish  the  information.  All  of  the  facts 
secured,  however  meager,  are  presented  in  the  text  and  tables  follow- 
ing for  whatever  value  they  may  have  in  the  study  of  the  question. 

To  the  officers  of  the  combinations,  who  went  to  great  trouble  and 
expense  to  comply  with  the  Government's  request,  grateful  acknowl- 
edgments are  extended.  When  it  is  considered  that  this  has  been  an 
exceedingly  difficult  investigation  it  will'  be  appreciated  that  those 
*who  patriotically  extended  every  courtesy  and  facility  for  insuring  its 
suece^  are  doubly  entitled  to  thanks.  The  itaanagers  of  some  com- 
binations, although  perfectly  willing  to  give  complete  information, 
were  tmal^le  to  do  so,  the  accounts  of  constituent  companies  not  hav- 
ing been  transferred  to  the  new  corporation.  The  brief  time  which 
has  elapsed  since  tiie  organization  of  some  of  tiie  combinations  also 
8to4)d  in  the  way  of  securing  positive  results.  Furthermore,  some  of 
the  facts  considered  of  greatest  importance  it  has  been  simply  impos- 
sibleto  secure.  On  the  whole,  however,  for  the  first  attempt  to  aj^ly 
tLe  statistical  method  to  the  discussion  of  one  of  the  leading  economic 
questions  of  the  time,  the  report,  while  ibr  short  of  an  ideal  presenta- 
tion of  the  subject,  must  be  considered  as  having  some  value  in  such 
di^ussion.  A  few  years  hence,  when  the  results  of  experience,  can 
be  moi:e  fully  seiBn,  an  ii^vestigation  can  be  made  the  results  of  which 
can  be  taken  as  practically  conclusive  on  many  points. 

The'aim'and  scope  of  the  investigation  are  sufficiently  shown  by  the 
analysis,  biit,  specifically,  the  Department  has  sought  to  collect  such 
^  facte  as  would  carry  out  legal  instructions  by  showing  the  general 
course  of  wages  and  prices,  the  employment  of  labor,  and  general  eco- 
nomic conditions  under  combinations  and  private  concerns.  Of  these 
points^  two  of .  the  essential  ones  designated  in  law,  those  relating  to 
wages. and.  prices,  have  been  fairly  well  brought  out. 

libe  refuel  6n  the  part  oi  a  few  manageris  to  furnish  the  informa- 
tion called  ior,  has,  ^  a  riile^  been  courteous  and  based  on  what  were 
thought  to  be  good  reasons.  In  some  cases,  however,  the  refusal  was 
based  on  the  ground  that  neither  the  Government  nor  the  public  has 
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any  concern  in  such  matters.  This  idea  is  fast  losing  its  force  in  mat- 
ters where  the  public  is  vitally  interested,  as  shown  by  the  fact  that 
counsel  of  some  of  the  largest  combinations  in  the  country  took  the 
ground  that  the  Government  had  the  right  to  make  such  inquiries  as 
those  asked  in  this  investigation,  and  in  some  notable  cases  warmly 
sfdvised  their  clients  to  furnish  the  facts.  I  wish  to  thank  these  gen- 
tlemen for  their  assistance. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  not  all  industrial  combinations  are 
trusts  in  the  popular  sense.  In  fact,  there  are  but  very  few  real  trusts 
in  the  country.  The  combination  sometimes  does  not  differ  from  an 
enlarged  corporation.  To  cover  the  matter,  however,  the  title  ''Trusts 
and  Industrial  Combinations"  has  been  given  this  report. — C.  D.  W.] 

This  study  of  facts  regarding  industrial  combinations  embodies  the 
results  of  reports  made  by  41  combinations.  In  preparing  the  schedule 
of  inquiry  it  was  necessary  to  make  the  questions  general  enough  so 
that  they  would  apply,  so  far  as  possible,  to  all  combinations.  In 
consequence,  practically,  each  combination  found  that  some  of  the 
questions  did  not  apply  to  its  special  line  of  business,  but  in  general 
the  questions  were  answered  as  freely  as  could  be  expected.  Inasmuch 
as  the  investigation  was  for  the  purpose  of  learning  as  fully  as  possible 
the  effects  of  industrial  combinations,  it  has  been  desirable  to  secure 
information  regarding  the  various  companies  which  entered  into  the 
combinations,  covering  the  period  preceding  the  organization  of  the 
combinations,  as  well  as  the  statistics  of  the  combinations  themselves. 
In  a  number  of  instances  it  has  not  been  possible  to  secure  details 
r^arding  the  companies  which  entered  a  combination,  inasmuch  as 
those  companies  have  been  dissolved  and  their  books  and  records  are 
not  in  the  possession  or  under  the  control  of  the  combination  itself,  nor 
readily  accessible.  As  regards  the  studies  of  prices,  of  course  those 
are  largely  a  matter  of  market  record,  so  that  this  difficulty  has  not 
been  insurmountable  in  many  cases,  although  in  individual  instances 
where  market  reports  have  not  been  regularly  kept  the  apparent  effect 
on  prices  could  not  be  noted. 

Dates  op  Formation. — Twenty-four  of  the  40  combinations  report- 
ing as  to  date  of  organization  were  formed  in  the  years  1898  and  1899; 
of  those  formed  before  1898  five  were  organized  in  1891.  One  was 
formed  as  early  as  1865. 

Amount  of  Capitalization. — The  39  combinations  reporting  as  to 
capitalization  included  many  of  the  larger  ones,  the  total  amount  of 
stock  issued  being  $1,351,069,525,  or,  if  one  includes  the  bonds  in  the 
capitalization,  $1,395,550,325.  The  total  amount  of  capital  stock 
authorized  was  $1,518,650,000.  The  larger  part  of  these  combinations 
are  those  whose  stock  is  widely  scattered,  although  some  have  but  few 
stockholders  and  their  stock  is  not  put  regularly  upon  the  market. 
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Markets. — Most  of  the  combinations  manufacture  for  the  world's 
market;  four  or  five  of  them  find  their  markets  limited  to  the  United 
States,  while  one  sells  to  only  four  States  of  the  Union. 

Stock. — So  much  has  been  said  during  the  past  two  years  regarding 
the  issue  of  stock  by  the  larger  combinations  that  it  is  worth  while 
to  note  the  circumstances  of  some  of  these  issues  before  taking  up 
particularly  the  study  of  the  facts  as  brought  out  by  the  investigation. 

Some  of  the  larger  combinations  are  organized  for  the  purpose  of 
holding  the  stock  of  other  corporations.  Such  combinations  do  not 
directly  own  the  plants  nor  carry  on,  as  a  company,  any  of  the  busi- 
ness of  manufacturing.  That  is  done  by  the  constituent  companies. 
When  a  large  company,  therefore,  buys  up  all  the  stock  of  several 
other  companies  and  issues  its  own  stock  substantially  in  exchange 
therefor,  the  total  amount  of  stock  capitalization  of  the  country  is,  of 
course,  thereby  increased.  It  should,  however,  be  understood  that  no 
added  capital  is  called  into  existence,  nor  is  there  of  necessity  any 
demand  for  any  further  profits  to  be  paid  to  stockholders.  The  profits 
of  the  constituent  companies  form  the  fund  from  which  the  dividends 
of  the  holding  company  are  paid.  In  other  cases  on  the  formation  of 
a  combination  the  new  company  buys  for  cash  or  stock,  as  the  case 
may  be,  all  of  the  plants  of  the  uniting  companies,  and  these  compa- 
nies are  then  dissolved.  When  this  form  of  combination  is  made  it  is 
quite  possible  that  the  total  amount  of  capital  stock  of  the  country  is 
not  increased  at  all;  it  may  even  be  decreased. 

Stock  Issues. — ^The  following  table  shows  the  per  cent  that  the 
stock  issued,  both  common  and  preferred,  is  of  that  authorized  in  each 
one  of  the  39  combinations  reporting  on  this  subject.  Of  the  marginal 
numbers  it  should  be  said  here  that  they  can  not  be  used  for  following 
a  combination  through  the  tables,  as  any  given  number  does  not 
represent  the  same  combination  throughout.  The  numbers  are  used 
merely  for  convenience  in  referring  to  the  combinations. 

PER  CENT  OP  COMMON  AND  PREFERRED  STOCK  ISSUED  OF  STOCK  AUTHORIZED,  FOR 

89  COMBINATIONS. 


Mar^nal 
number. 

Per  cent  of  stock  issued 
of  stock  authorized. 

Margrinal 
number. 

Per  cent  of  stock  Issued 
of  stock  authorized. 

Marginal 
number. 

Per  cen  t  of  stock  issued 
of  stock  authorised. 

Common. 

Preferred. 

Common. 

Preferred. 

Common. 

Preferred. 

1 

2 

8 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

18 

14 

71.10 
96.25 
99.37 
87.21 

100.00 
10.00 

100.00 
92.00 

100.00 
98.50 
97.55 
92.41 
98.29 

100.00 

70.95 
72.59 
99.86 
89.68 

100.00 
100.00 
92.00 
100.00 
100.00 

?" 

100.00 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

97.45 
100.00 
91.17 
100.00 
98.58 
45.43 
100.00 
96.21 
96.47 
65.26 
80.33 
94.66 
99.96 
92.54 

95.15 
100.00 

83.41 
100.00 

98.68 

78.00 
100.00 

97.27 

& 

72.41 
94,10 
83.80 
94.68 

29 

80 

81 

82 

83 

84 

85 

86 

87 

88 

89 

Total. 

93.33 
73.75 
97.32 
66.07 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
60.54 
89.90 
97.69 

91.63 

80.00 
100.00 

66.82 
100.00 
100.00 

76.92 
100.00 

80.49 

89.50 

88.26 

a  None  authorized. 
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It  will  be  noted  that  in  only  11  of  the  39  combinations  was  the 
authorized  amount  of  common  stock  in  reality  issued,  and  in  only  12 
was  the  entire  amount  of  preferred  stock  issued.  In  a  few  cases  the 
amount  issued  formed  but  a  small  percentage  of  that  authorized,  but 
the  per  cent  of  total  stock  issued  of  the  total  amount  authorized  by  the 
39  combinations  was,  as  will  be  noted  from  the  table,  89.60  for  the 
common  stock  and  88.26  for  the  preferred. 

The  next  table  shows  for  these  39  combinations  the  per  cent  of 
common  stock,  preferred  stock,  and  bonds  of  the  total  stock  issued: 

PER  CENT  OP  COMMON  STOCK,  PREFERRED  STOCK.  AND  BONDS  OF  TOTAL  STOCK 
ISSUED,  FOR  39  COMBINATIONS. 

[One  combination,  reporting  no  bonds  iasued  but  not  reportinjr  amount  of  stock  issued,  has  been 

excluded  from  this  table.] 


Maxginal 
number. 

Per  cent  of 

common 

of  total 

stock 

isued. 

Per  cent  of 

preferred 

of  total 

stock 

issued. 

Per  cent  of 

bonds  of 

total  stock 

issued. 

Marginal 
number. 

Per  cent  of 

common 

of  total 

stock 

Issued. 

Per  cent  of 

preferred 

of  total 

stock 

issued. 

Per  cent  of 

bonds  of 

total  stock 

issued. 

1 

50.06 
57.01 
50.00 
43.77 

100.00 
36.17 
50.00 
50.00 
66.67 
98.50 

100.00 
65.56 

100.00 
50.00 
66.14 
57.68 
56.74 
56.56 
50.00 
56.45 
88.33 

49.96 
42.99 
50.00 
56.23 

50.00 

50.00 

33.33 

1.50 

%.u 

44.86 
42.42 
43.26 
44.44 
50.00 
44.56 
66.67 

44 

00 
«-.47 

22 

50.24 
100.00 
60.00 
52.59 
50.15 
74.73 
66.17 
60.44 
59.60 
79.66 
59.68 
80.00 
66.67 
50.00 
54.24 
66.51 
100.00 
50.00 

49.76 

'loo 

47.41 
49.85 
26.27 
33.83 
39.56 
40.40 
20.44 
40.32 
20.00 
33.33 
50.00 
46.76 
33.49 

^00 

7.99 

2 

23 

^">,H.S7 

3 

24 

4 

25 

(a) 

5 

26 

(a 

6 

27 

a 

7 

28 

(a 

8 

29 

a) 

9 

80 

a) 

10 

31 

a 

11 

82 

a 

12               .  . 

33 

6.71 

13 

34 

(a) 
57.00 

14.   . 

a) 
a) 
a) 
a) 

i 

35 

15 

36 

4.34 

16. . . 

37 

(a) 
C91.33 

17 

38 

18. .            

39 

(o) 

19 

Total.. 

20 

67.30 

42.70 

(23.63 

21 

a  None  iasued. 
6  Not  reported. 


c  Including  debentures.  . 

d  Thirty-eight  combinations  reporting. 


The  custom  of  issuing  preferred  stock  in  lieu  of  bonds  has  become 
prevalent  of  late  years.  In  this  table  it  will  be  noted  that  when  a 
large  amount  of  bonds  has  been  issued,  in  most  cases  either  the  com- 
bination has  no  preferred  stock  or  its  amount  is  very  small.  One 
noteworthy  exception,  No.  35,  shows  the  preferred  and  common  stock 
issued  in  equal  amounts  and  bonds  issued  to  a  still  greater  amount. 
It  is  probable  that  the  bonds  which  have  been  issued  in  connection 
with  preferred  stock  were  issued  either  to  supply  some  ready  cash  or 
to  take  the  place  of  bonds  of  constituent  companies,  which  had  already 
been  issued. 

The  preferred  stock  has,  of  course,  ordinarily,  the  same  precedence 
over  common  stock  as  regards  the  claim  upon  the  profits  as  have  bonds; 
while,  where  preferred  stock  is  issued  in  lieu  of  bonds,  failure  to 
earn  the  fixed  amount  required  to  meet  the  annual  obligations  does 
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not  throw  the  company  into  the  hands  of  a  receiver,  but  leaves  it  in 
the  hands  of  its  stockholders  and  directors. 

CoNDinoKS  OF  Preferred  Stock. — In  the  case  of  all  the  combina- 
tions under  consideration  (33  having  reported  on  this  subject)  the  pre- 
ferred stock  has  the  same  voting  privileges  as  the  common  stock. 

One  of  these  combinations  pays  5  per  cent  on  its  preferred  stock; 
seven,  6  per  cent;  nineteen,  7  per  cent;  four,  8  per  cent,  and  one,  12 
per  cent.  In  one  case  a  combination  pays  8  per  cent  on  one  half  of 
its  preferred  stock  issued  and  6  per  cent  on  the  other  half. 

In  three  cases  preference  is  especially  mentioned  also  in  the  event 
of  liquidation,  the  preferred  shareholders  being  entitled  to  receive  par 
value  of  their  stock  before  any  of  the  proceeds  are  paid  to  holders  oi 
conmion  stock.  It  is  probable  that  this  provision  holds  in  other  cases 
as  well,  but  that  returns  were  not  fully  made  in  this  particular  by  the 
combinations. 

In  twenty-four  instances  dividends  on  preferred  stock  are  cumulative, 
the  conmion  stock  not  receiving  any  dividends  until  all  unpaid  divi- 
dends on  preferred  stock  have  been  met.  While  in  many  of  these 
combinations  the  preferred  stock  has  been  issued  for  purposes  of  invest- 
ment with  the  intention  that  they  shall  take  the  place  of  bonds,  it  will 
be  noted  that  the  rate  of  interest  mentioned  is  considerably  higher 
than  that  paid  on  bonds  of  stable  companies  of  the  present  day,  and 
even  higher  than  that  paid  on  bonds  issued  by  these  same  companies. 

The  preceding  table  shows  also  that  in  39  combinations  57.30  per 
cent  of  the  entire  stock  issued  was  common  stock,  42.70  preferred, 
while  the  amount  of  bonds  issued  by  38  combinations  reporting  was 
but  3. 53  per  cent  of  the  total  stock.  A  comparison  of  these  figures  with 
those  of  the  railways  of  the  United  States  as  presented  in  the  report 
for  1898  of  the  statistician  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Conmiission,  in 
which  the  amount  of  funded  debt  is  greater  than  that  of  stock  (stock 
49.81  per  cent  and  funded  debt  50.19  per  cent  of  the  entire  capitaliza- 
tion), shows  how  great  the  change  has  been  in  the  plan  of  organizing 
these  industrials  from  that  formerly  followed  in  the  organization  of 
railways. 

Bonds. — Out  of  39  combinations  which  reported  on  the  subject  of 
bonds  but  10  had  issued  any,  2  were  authorized  to  issue  bonds  but 
had  not  done  so,  while  27  reported  that  they  were  not  authorized  to 
issue  bonds.  The  amount  of  bonds  authorized  for  the  12  combinations 
was  $56,161,000,  whereas  the  actual  amount  issued  and  assumed  was 
$44,480,800,  this  latter  amount  including  in  one  case  over  $3,000,000  in 
bonds  assumed  with  the  plants  included  in  the  combination  in  excess  of 
the  amouht  of  bonds  reported  as  authorized.  It  is  common  in  the  case 
of  many  of  the  combinations  that  have  issued  preferred  stock  to  forbid 
the  issuance  of  bonds  excepting  by  special  vote  of  the  stockholders.    In 
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many  cases,  too,  the  debts  of  constituent  companies  are  all  paid  before 
they  enter  the  combination.  This  change  of  the  policy  of  the  com- 
binations, which  resulted  in  the  paying  oflf  of  large  amounts  of 
indebtedness  on  the  part  of  the  constituent  members  before  the  com- 
binations were  formed,  made  naturally  a  very  material  difference  in 
the  methods  of  doing  business  and  in  the  relations  of  these  business 
establishments  to  the  banks.  Many  banks  that  for  a  long  period  of 
time  had  been  substantially  carrying  business  enterprises  were  at  the 
time  of  the  reorganizations  paid  off  entirely,  and  throughout  many 
sections  of  the  country  the  banking  business  was  thereby  put  upon  a 
inuch  more  stable  basis  than  had  been  the  case  for  many  years,  though 
in .  otheir  cases  they  lost  good  customers.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the 
disposition  of  the  securities  of  the  combinations,  many  of  the  larger 
banks,  especially  in  the  larger  cities,  became  stockholders  in  the  com- 
binations, and  thereby  some  invested  considerable  of  their  capital  in 
the  shares  of  the  combinations  or  received  them  as  collateral.  While 
in  the  investigation  it  was  not  possible  to  get  any  definite  figures 
regarding  these  two  modes  of  procedure  in  the  transfer  of  the  busi- 
ness of  the  constituent  companies  to  the  combinations,  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  country  banks  found  in  very  many  cases  their  old 
debts  paid  off  rather  unexpectedly,  and  found  likewise  that  they  had 
lost  regular  borroweirs,  whereas,  on  the  other  hand,  the  larger  city 
banks  sometimes  received  either  directly  as  property  or  indirectly  as 
collateral  a  large  proportion  of  shares  of  stock  of  some  of  the  newer 
iiidustrials  which  they  have  found  it  diflicult  to  dispose  of.  It  is  a 
matter  for  regret  that  the  statistics  of  this  subject  have  not  as  yet 
been  secured  to  any  material  extent. 

Two  of  the  10  combinations  which  have  issued  bonds  pay  5  per  cent 
interest  thereon,  6  of  them  pay  6  per  cent,  1  pays  6  per  cent  cumulative 
on  debenture  bonds  and  5  per  cent  on  others,  and  1  pays  6  per  cent  on 
bonds  issued  and  makes  no  report  as  to  rate  of  interest  on  bonds 
assumed.  In  the  majority  of  cases  these  bonds  have  apparently  been 
issued  directly  in  exchange  for  property,  only  4  combinations  reporting 
that  they  have  sold  bond^  for  cash.  The  bonds  sold  for  cash  amounted 
to  $19,659,000,  whereas  those  exchanged  for  property  amounted  in  all 
to  $24,764,600.  In  addition  $57,300  in  bonds  were  issued  for  purposes 
not  reported. 

Holdings  of  Stock. — It  has  been  frequently  true  that  the  affairs 
of  the  larger  corporations  have  been  directed  almost  solely  by  a  few 
of  the  larger  stockholders,  even  when  the  corporations  were  public  in 
their  nature  and  their  shares  were  sold  on  the  stock  exchange  and 
distributfed  widely  among  thousands  of  shareholders.  In  not  a  few 
instances  it  has  been  asserted  that  one  individual  had  held  a  controlling 
number  of  shares  in  some  of  the  great  corporations.  The  following 
table  gives  the  percentages  of  preferred  and  conmion  stock  held  by  the 
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largest  single  holder  and  by  the  5  largest  holders  in  the  24  combinations 
reporting  on  this  subject: 

PER  CENT  OF  STOCK  HELD  BY  LABGE  HOLDEBS,  FOR  24  COMBINATIONa 


Common  stock. 

Preferred  stock. 

Marginal 
number. 

Common  stock. 

Preferred  stock. 

Marginal 
number. 

Per  cent 
held  by 

the 
largert 
holder. 

Per  cent 
held  by 

five 
laiffest 
holders. 

Per  cent 
held  by 

the 
largest 
holder. 

Percent 
held  by 

five 
larmt 
holders. 

Percent 
held  by 

the 
largest 
holder. 

Per  cent 
held  by 

five 
largest 
holders. 

Percent 
held  by 

the 
largest 
holaer. 

Per  cent 
held  by 

five 
largest 
holders. 

1 

2 

8 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

18 

4.60 
12.99 
4.74 
4.16 

19.62 
24.58 

1.78 
24.40 

2.71 
10.18 
22.65 
11.65 

17.82 
88.88 
18.68 
14.14 
62.65 
67.94 
48.67 
8.01 
65.85 
10.71 
88.47 
49.67 
85.61 

6.08 
18.09 
4.08 
4.60 

24.58 
1.78 

18.00 
4.06 

U.98 

81.04 

(ft) 

18.09 
86.84 
8.21 
16.48 

%« 

43.67 
8.01 
46.20 
10.42 
82.72 
68.14 
ib) 

14 

16 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

28 

24 

Total.. 

19.61 
12.61 

4.92 
22.44 
14.87 

9.42 
91.92 
84.66 
19.82 
27.86 
10.22 

68.21 
86.68 
20.87 
66.28 
42.70 
19.87 
94.85 
98.68 
86.88 
64.06 
20.67 

16.94 
14.68 

9.08 
20.80 
18.08 

8.07 
9188 
87.08 
16.40 

iS.,7 

66.11 
46.17 
17.94 
86.16 
82.  U 
17.70 
96.41 
96.86 
28.96 

C19.71 

82.91 

16.81 

27.78 

a  Not  reported. 


6  None  issued. 


c  Twenty-three  combinations  reporting. 


Of  course  these  figures  are  not  sufScient  to  determine  whether  or 
not  in  a  specified  case  a  certain  number  of  shareholders  can  absolutely 
control  the  affairs  of  the  corporation  by  the  election  of  directors. 
That  can  not  be  known  without  knowing  the  details  of  the  manage- 
ment of  the  separate  corporations.  In  many  instances  the  holders  of 
a  minority  of  stock  can  readily  enough  elect  directors  and  control  the 
corporation.  In  the  two  cases  given  in  the  table,  in  which  a  large 
majority  of  the  stock,  both  common  and  preferred,  is  held  by  one  per- 
son, it  is  proper  to  say  that  this  person  is  in  those  cases  a  corpora- 
tion, one  of  those  that  have  been  formed  for  the  purpose  chiefly  of 
holding  the  stocks  of  constituent  companies  which  come  into  the  organ- 
ization. These  are,  therefore,  not  to  be  considered  typical  cases  or 
representative  of  the  power  of  single  individuals.  So  far  as  the  5 
largest  shareholders  are  concerned,  it  appears  that  in  only  8  combina- 
tions out  of  the  24  reporting  is  a  majority  of  the  common  stock  held 
by  them,  and  in  only  6  is  a  majority  of  the  preferred  stock  so  held. 

It  is  probably  true,  however,  that  in  many  more  cases,  although  the 
5  largest  holders  may  actually  own  but  a  minority  of  the  stock, 
they  are  still  able,  substantially,  to  control  the  corporation.  The  fig- 
ures nevertheless  seem  to  make  it  perfectly  clear  that  many  of  the 
opinions  of  the  public  regarding  the  shareholding  in  these  corpora- 
tions are  at  fault,  and  that  the  actual  holdings  of  the  largest  stock- 
holders are  often  much  less  than  has  been  popularly  supposed. 

Consideration  fob  Stock  Isque:  Common  Stock. — Of  much 
greater  significance  is  the  consideration  for  which  stock  has  been 
issued.  The  belief  has  been  common  that  a  large  part  of  the  stock 
issued  by  the  industrial  companies  has  not  had  back  of  it  substantial 
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values,  but  that  most  of  it  was  water.  From  the  returns  received  it 
appears  that  of  the  combinations  reporting,  out  of  more  than  30  only 
9  reported  the  conmion  stock  issued  for  cash;  in  only  one  case  was 
cash  the  only  consideration  mentioned.  Usually  the  consideration 
was  given  as  "  property,"  or  frequently  as  ''property,  franchises,  and 
good  will; "  in  two  instances  "good  will "  and  in  one  instance  ' ' good  will, 
etc. ,"  was  given  as  the  consideration.  It  appeared  in  many  of  the  com- 
binations that  the  common  stock  was  issued  to  some  extent  for  good 
will.  In  several  cases  apparently  no  distinction  had  been  made  between 
conmion  and  preferred  stock  in  this  particular,  but  both  had  been 
issued  in  lump  sums  for  ''property,  franchises,  and  good  will,"  with- 
out any  effort  being  made  by  the  organizers  of  the  company  to  draw 
the  distinction  clearly.  In  one  case  it  was  reported  that  common  stock 
was  issued  as  a  bonus  in  connection  with  the  preferred  stock.  In 
several  instances,  too,  the  stock  of  the  combination  was  issued  in 
exchange  for  the  stock  of  the  constituent  companies  at  diflferent  rates 
of  exchange. 

Consideration  for  Stock  Issue:  Preferred  Stock. — As  regards 
the  preferred  stock  the  situation  seems  somewhat  diflferent.  In  14 
cases  preferred  stock  was  issued  for  cash.  In  the  entire  list  the 
expression  "good  will"  as  the  consideration  for  the  issuance  of  stock 
appears  much  less  frequently,  and  where  good  will  is  expressed  as  one 
of  the  considerations  it  is  regularly  associated  with  franchises  and 
property.  In  these  cases  apparently  no  distinction  has  been  made  in 
the  consideration  for  which  preferred  and  conunon  stocks  were  issued. 

As  previously  stated,  the  voting  privileges  of  preferred  stock  are 
the  same  as  those  of  common  stock  in  the  38  combinations  reporting. 
This  means  substantially  an  equal  share  in  all  particulars  in  the  election 
of  the  executive  and  mianaging  officers,  inasmuch  as  out  of  38  of  the 
combinations  reporting,  the  executive  or  managing  officers  are  appointed 
by  the  board  of  directors  in  35  cases  and  elected  by  the  stockholders 
in  only  3. 

Stock  Watering. — ^The  following  table,  showing  the  per  cent  of 
stock  issued  represented  by  the  original  cost  of  the  plants,  the  cost  of 
reproducing  plants,  and  the  working  capital  of  the  combinations, 
throws  considerable  light  upon  the  question  of  stock  watering,  although 
it  would  have  been  better  could  information  have  been  secured  from 
more  of  the  combinations  on  this  special  subject.  In  many  cases 
the  combinations  did  not  have  and  could  not  secure  the  records  of  the 
plants  entering  the  combination.  Particularly  was  this  true  when  the 
combinations  had  been  in  existence  for  several  years.  Under  those 
clrcnmstances  the  cost  of  building  the  plants,  of  course,  was  not 
obtainable. 

In  practically  all  of  the  same  combinations  it  was  of  course  likewise 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  secure  any  accurate  figures  with  refer- 
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ence  to  the  cost  of  the  plants  now  actively  operated  by  the  combina- 
tion. The  cost  of  reproduction  had,  naturally,  to  be  an  estimate.  In 
many  instances  the  managers  were  unwilling  to  make  an  estimate  as  to 
the  cost  of  building  plants  of  a  named  capacity  without  securing 
definite  figures  from  experts;  but  in  other  cases  where  plants  had  been 
built  within  a  comparatively  short  time,  or  where  there  was  a  general 
figure  which  was  conmion  in  making  estimates  for  building,  such  esti- 
mates were  furnished.     The  result  appears  in  the  following  table: 

PER  CENT  OP  STOCK  ISSUED  REPRESENTED  BY  ORIGINAL  COST  OF  PLANTS,  BY  COST  OF 
REPRODUCING  PLANTS.  AND  BY  WORKING  CAPITAL,  FOR  24  COMBINATIONS. 


Marginal  number. 

Per  cent  of 

original  cost 

of  constitaent 

plants  of  stock 

issued. 

Per  cent  of 

original  cost 

of  active 

plants  of 

stock  issued. 

Per  cent  of 
cost  of  repro- 
ducing actiye 

plants  of 
stock  issued. 

Per  cent  of 
working  cap- 
ital of  stock 
issued. 

Per  cent  of 
working  cap- 
ital of  ooetof 
reproducing 
actiye  plants. 

6.18 

(a) 

200.00 
68.88 
48.00 
16.76 
100.00 
125.00 
(a) 

9L16 
(a) 

29.04 
la) 
\a) 
\'a 

ao.65 

(a) 
71.24 

(a) 

6.18 

200.00 
68.83 
48.00 
15.76 

100.00 

.     121 

90.59 

1 

30.65 
61.86 

6.18 

moo 

(a) 
60.00 

(a) 

(a) 

(a) 
88.20 
98.91 
60.61 

45.97 
26.93 
86.35 
60.50 
67.26 
76.42 
86.56 
7.12 

2.82 

24.84 

18.61 

100.00 

(a) 

8.00 

.76 

.67 

38.98 

6.46 
16.26 
12. 12 
13.48 
20.00 
18.88 
59.24 
61.29 
47.28 
58.28 

30.  ao 

20.59 

6.44 

48.67 

10.40 

45.56 

(oV 
(a) 

40  00 

(a) 

13  83 

a) 

8 

a) 

9 

s 

10 

14.29 

11 

17.82 

12 

20.00 

18 

(o) 

76.90 

14 

15 

SL« 

16 

17 

18 

175.57 

19 

6.75 

20 

60  00 

21 

80.62 

22 

8  54 

28 

188  11 

24 

145  96 

Total 

655.58 

C56.92 

d48.12 

C16.80 

fiS5.68 

a  Not  reported. 

b  Twelve  combinations  reporting. 

c  Ten  combinations  reporting. 


d  Fifteen  combinations  reporting. 

e  Twenty-three  combinations  reporting. 


The  per  cent  of  the  original  cost  of  the  plants  entering  into  the 
combinations  of  the  stock  issued  by  the  12  combinations  reporting  was 
55.58.  The  per  cent  of  the  original  cost  of  the  active  plants  of  the 
combinations  of  the  stock  issued  in  the  10  combinations  reporting  was 
66.92;  whereas  the  estimated  cost  of  reproduction  of  plants  of  the 
same  capacity  as  those  actively  engaged  in  manufactuiing  was  48.12 
per  cent  of  the  capital  stock  in  the  case  of  the  15  combinations 
reporting. 

This  is  perhaps  not  the  place  to  go  far  into  a  discussion  of  the  proper 
basis  of  capitalization  for  manufacturing  establishments.  Some  of  the 
States  in  their  laws,  and  many  people  in  the  discussion  of  the  question, 
assume  that  there  should  be  a  capitalization  of  only  the  value  of  the 
plants,  presumably  their  reproduction  value  or  their  cost  of  building, 
together  with  any  running  ciipital  that  may  need  to  be  kept  on  hand 
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in  the  form  of  cash  or  cash  credits.  Many  business  men,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  inclined  to  believe  that  the  earning  power  of  the  plants 
should  be  the  basis  of  capitalization,  laying  thus  much  greater  empha- 
sis upon  good  will,  the  value  of  brands  or  patents,  and  the  ability  of 
the  manager,  than  do  those  who  take  opposite  views.  If  an  establish- 
ment can  pay  dividends  of,  let  us  say,  6  per  cent  on  a  capitalization  of 
$1,000,000,  they  would  say,  ''Let  it  be  capitalized  at  $1,000,000,  even 
though  the  plants  could  be  reproduced  at  a  cost  of  $200,000." 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  if  the  contentions  of 
many  people  regarding  the  power  of  the  large  industrial  combinations 
to  raise  prices  beyond  competitive  rates  are  justified,  this  principle  of 
capitalization  according  to  earning  capacity  would  mean  simply  capi- 
talization of  the  power  of  monopoly.  This  might,  of  course,  be  cov- 
ered by  the  expressions  ''good  will,"  "  business  experience,"  " business 
ability,"  or  what  not. 

The  table  immediately  preceding  shows  some  facts  regarding  the  few 
combinations  from  which  it  was  possible  to  secure  reports  regarding 
the  original  cost  of  their  plants  and  the  estimated  cost  of  reproducing 
their  active  plants,  the  amount  of  their  working  capital,  etc.     While 
one  of  the  combinations,  No.  4,  capitalized  over  30  years  ago,  reports 
that  the  cost  of  reproducing  its  active  plants  would  be  two  and  one- 
half  times  the  par  value  of  the  stock  issued,  and  its  working  capital 
would  be  40  per  cent  of  this  cost  of  reproduction,  most  of  the  estab- 
lishments are  of  quite  a  diflferent  type.     For  example.  No.  14  reports 
that  its  active  plants  could  be  reproduced  at  a  cost  equal  to  about 
one-fourth  its  capital  stock  and  that  its  working  capital  is  20  per  cent 
of  its  stock  issue.     No.  24  shows  the  percentage  of  values  of  capital 
stock  as  very  much  lower  still.     Assuming  these  totals  to  be  repre- 
sentative of  the  combinations,  it  will  be  seen  that,  taking  the  working 
capital  and  the  cost  of  reproduction  of  the  active  plants  together,  the 
capital  actually  invested  at  its  cash  value  would  amount  to  64.42  per 
cent  of  the  nominal  capitalization.    If  in  place  of  the  cost  of  reproducing 
the  active  plants  the  original  cost  of  those  plants  be  substituted  the  above 
per  cent  will  be  increased  to  73.22.     It  should  be  recalled,  however, 
that  this  total  includes  the  very  low  capitalization  of  two  or  three 
establishments,  especially  that  of  No.  4,  which  makes  the  total  of 
stock  issued  for  good  will  very  much  less  than  it  otherwise  would  be. 
It  is  probably  true  also  that  the  establishments  reporting  do  not 
represent,  on  the  whole,  the  most  speculative  of  the  larger  combina- 
tions whose  securities  are  placed  upon  the  market,  and  that  in  conse- 
quence the  result  shown  here  is  much  more  favorable  as  regards  stock 
watering  than  the  average  of  industrials  dealt  in  on  the  stock  exchange. 
If  we  grant  that  such  is  the  case,  the  table  shows  that  some  of  the  more 
conservative  larger  industrial  combinations  are  capitalized  at  a  good 
deal  more  than  cost  value,  whether  or  not  that  is  seriously  pi*ejudicial 
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to  the  interests  of  either  the  stockholders  after  the  first  ones,  or  of 
the  public  at  large  who  are  compeUed  to  pay  dividends  on  this  amount 
of  so-called  watered  stock. 

It  is  perhaps  of  importance  to  emphasize  again  the  question  of  the 
working  capital  involved  in  connection  with  these  manufacturing 
establishments,  inasmuch  as  most  of  those  who  argue  against  stock 
watering  ignore  entirely  the  fact  that  every  successful  manufacturing 
establishment  must  have  in  addition  to  the  working  plant  also  a  work- 
ing capital,  which  often  needs  to  be  a  large  percentage  at  least  of  the 
value  of  the  plants  themselves.  Under  those  circumstances,  naturally^ 
the  capitalization  should  be  large  enough  to  cover  this  working  capital 
as  well  as  the  value  of  the  plants. 

Reports  to  Stockholders. — It  is  conmionly  believed  that  one  of 
the  chief  evils  of  large  corporations  is  the  lack  of  responsibility  of  the 
directors  to  the  stockholders.  In  many  cases  the  directors  hold  their 
positions  for  a  series  of  years,  and  practically  never  make  reports  that 
are  calculated  to  give  to  the  individual  stockholders  much  lighti  on  the 
actual  methods  of  management.  The  returns  from  this  investigation 
would  seem,  on  the  whole,  to  justify  this  general  view.  Out  of  33 
corporations  replying  to  a  question  regarding  reports,  one  is  in  the 
habit  of  giving  quarterly  reports  to  the  stockholders;  one  makes 
reports  when  called  for;  two  stated  that  no  reports  are  required; 
the  remainder  make  reports  annually.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  gener- 
ally true  that  the  nature  of  the  reports  is  largely  in  the  discretion  of 
the  directors  themselves.  One  company  states  that  its  annual  report 
covers  *' every  essential  point  pertaining  to  business,"  but  this  is  a 
company  which  has  comparatively  few  stockholders  and  is  largely  pri- 
vate in  its  nature.  In  one  case  the  report,  if  fairly  made,  would  show 
the  actual  situation,  the  statement  being  that  '^  assets,  liabilities,  earn- 
ings, and  profits  "  are  given.  Another  company  speaks  of  reporting 
the  "  comparative  conditions  of  cost  of  materials,  of  transportation,  of 
labor,  and  so  on,"  but  nearly  all  simply  state  that  they  report  upon 
"the  general  affairs  of  the  company,"  or  the  "general  condition  of 
the  business,"  or  "the  financial  condition,"  etc.,  without  going  into 
details,  the  report  evidently  being  what  the  directors  wish. 

Promoters'  Profits. — Little  light  was  thrown  by  the  investigation 
upon  the  subject  of  the  profits  of  promoters.  Sixteen  combinations, 
including  many  of  the  larger  ones,  failed  to  furnish  any  information 
upon  this  point.  In  20  instances  it  was  reported  that  nothing  was 
paid  promoters;  in  3  cases  amounts,  running  in  one  case  above  $600,- 
000  in  common  stock,  were  spoken  of  as  the  profits  of  the  promoters; 
but  the  answers  were  not  so  numerous  that  a  general  conclusion  re- 
garding their  profits  can  safely  be  drawn. 

Savings  from  Combination. — It  is  usually  the  case  that  a  prospectus 
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issued  to  manufacturers  with  the  intention  of  persuading  them  to  come 
into  a  combination  sets  forth  various  savings  that  can  be  made  by  com- 
bination— savings  in  salaries  and  wages,  in  cost  of  advertising,  in  trans- 
portation, etc. 

Advertising. — Generally  speaking,  in  the  combinations  reporting 
in  this  investigation  there  was  little  definite  information  given  regard- 
ing the  savings  or  losses  in  connection  with  advertising.  In  one  case 
the  statement  was  made  that  three  or  four  times  as  much  was  spent  in 
advertising  by  the  combination  as  had  been  spent  by  the  constituent 
companies.  In  this  case  the  combination  is  ext>ending  its  business 
widely,  even  into  foreign  countries,  where  it  was  not  profitable  for 
the  smaller  establishments  to  go.  In  a  few  instances  the  specific  per- 
centage of  the  cost  of  advertising  saved  was  given,  this  per  cent  being 
from  about  40  up  to  85,  or  even  more.  In  other  cases  there  was  no 
saving  whatever  from  this  source. 

Transportation. — To  the  question  whether  the  combination  had 
been  able  to  make  savings  in  cost  of  trans[>ortation,  owing  to  lower 
rates  given  to  the  combination  for  the  same  goods  and  distances,  few 
replied.  In  5  cases  the  statement  was  distinctly  made  that  no  lower 
rates  had  been  secured.  One  company  stated  that  1  per  cent  of  the 
cost  of  transportation  was  saved,  and  in  several  others  amounts  run- 
ning into  the  thousands  of  dollars  were  reported  as  the  estimiated 
saving  per  year  from  this  source. 

Discriminating  Rates. — To  the  question  as  to  whether  any  dis- 
criminating rates  had  been  received,  14  combinations  made  no  report 
whatever.  As  regards  discriminating  rates,  one  corj)oration  stated 
that  it  had  an  arrangement  with  some  companies  which  allowed 
the  shipping  of  net  weights  instead  of  gross  weights,  whereas  26  dis- 
tinctly stated  that  they  received  no  such  favors.  To  the  question 
as  to  whether  any  saving  was  made  by  shipping  from  the  nearest 
plants,  the  replies  were  various.  Five  received  no  benefit  in  this  way. 
Twenty-seven  of  the  combinations  failed  to  answer,  but  the  others  were 
aU  of  them  of  the  opinion  that  there  was  a  considerable  saving  from 
this  source.  In  one  case  the  estimate  was  put  at  from  $500,000  to 
$1,000,000  per  annum;  in  another  the  savings  on  advertising  and  trans- 
portation economies  were  estimated  at  considerably  over  $600,000; 
another  mentioned  the  sum  of  $400,000  as  the  savings  from  various 
economies.  Naturally  those  combinations  whose  products  are  bulky 
and  heavy  succeeded  in  making  the  largest  percentage  of  saving  from 
this  source. 

Patents. — Out  of  the  27  combinations  rej)orting  as  to  capital  pay- 
ments allowed  constituent  companies  on  account  of  patents,  25  reported 
that  nothing  was  allowed,  one  reported  an  allowance  of  common  stock, 
and  one  reported  allowances  of  both  common  and  preferred  stock  and 
6759— No.  29 2 
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over  $200,000  in  cash.  Twenty -six  combinations  reported  that  no  rent 
on  account  of  patents  was  allowed  the  constituent  companies,  and  15 
combinations  made  no  report  on  this  subject. 

Arrangements  with  Makers  of  Machinery. — In  answer  to  the 
inquiry  as  to  whether  the  industrial  combinations  had  arrangements 
with  manufacturers  of  machines  to  furnish  them  only  to  the  combina- 
tions, and  not  to  their  competitors,  33  out  of  41  combinations  specific- 
ally stated  that  this  was  not  their  practice,  the  others  making  no  reply. 
Three  combinations  held  an  interest  in  factories  that  produced 
machines  needed  by  them,  and  one  reported  that  "companies  whose 
stocks  were  held  manufactured  almost  everything  used  in  the  busi- 
ness." It  is  possibly  true  that  in  certain  cases  in  which  this  question 
was  not  answered  there  may  also  have  been  some  arrangement  of  that 
kind,  inasmuch  as  specific  testimony  offered  elsewhere  seems  to  make 
it  clear  that  this  practice  prevails.  In  12  cases  the  combination  itself, 
or  some  of  its  plants,  manufactured  all  or  part  of  the  machinery  used 
by  it.  Here,  again,  it  is  perhaps  possible  that  these  manufacturing 
corporations  were  taken  into  the  combination  with  the  thought  that 
in  this  way  a  certain  limitation  could  be  placed  upon  the  number  of 
machines  produced  for  competitors.  No  such  evidence,  however, 
appears  directly  from  this  investigation. 

Saving  in  Quantity  of  Material. — To  the  question  as  to  whether, 
owing  to  improved  methods  of  production,  less  material  per  unit  of 
product  was  needed  under  the  combination  than  had  been  needed  by 
the  separate  smaller  plants  existing  before  the  combination  was  made, 
a  few  were  able  to  give  definite  answers.  In  5  cases  it  was  repoi-ted 
that  less  material  per  unit  of  product  was  needed,  the  amount  varying 
from  2  or  3  to  5  per  cent  less,  and  in  one  case  it  was  10  per  cent  less. 
Sixteen  of  the  combinations  answered  the  question  directly  in  the 
negative. 

Purchase  of  Raw  Material. — A  few  of  the  combinations  reported 
a  considerable  saving  from  more  advantageous  buying  of  their  raw 
material.  In  one  a  saving  of  1  per  cent  was  mentioned;  in  another 
3  per  cent  of  the  gross  cost;  in  still  a  third,  10  per  cent;  another 
mentioned  a  round  saving  of  $500,000  per  year,  while  others  simply 
stated  that  a  large  sum  or  a  small  sum  was  saved.  The  majority  of 
those  reporting,  however,  did  not  answer  this  question  specifically. 

Closing  of  Plants. — Seventeen  of  the  combinations  reported  that 
some  of  the  plants  which  have  been  taken  into  the  organization 
have  been  closed,  whereas  16  stated  that  none  of  their  plants  have 
been  closed.  Of  those  organizations  which  have  closed  plants,  most, 
however,  convey  the  impression  that  there  has  been  no  lessening  of 
the  output  owing  to  the  closing  of  plants,  but  that  the  plants  have 
been  closed  for  purposes  of  economy  in  management,  and  not  at  all 
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for  the  purpose  of  limiting  the  output.  For  example,  the  statement 
is  made  that  plants  in  separate  buildings  have  been  put  together  into 
one  building,  at  times  with  an  increased  capacity.  Likewise  plants  have 
been  removed  from  less  advantageous  to  more  advantageous  situations. 
One  combination  repoi^ts  that  useless  and  worn-out  plants  were  from 
time  to  time  abandoned  and  more  available  ones  erected,  the  capacity 
being  constantly  increased.  The  proportion  of  the  capacity  of  plants 
closed  to  the  total  manufacturing  capacity  of  the  combinations  has 
varied  from  1  per  cent  to  as  high  as  25  per  cent. 

Ineffioibnoy  through  Careless  Management. — Most  of  the  more 
ardent  advocates  of  the  competitive  system  are  of  the  opinion  that  the 
pressure  from  competition  is  necessary  in  order  to  secure  the  most 
efBcient  work  and  the  greatest  care  in  saving  waste.  To  the  question 
as  to  whether  there  had  been  any  loss  of  efliciency  apparent  in  the 
combinations  through  carelessness  brought  about  by  the  lack  of  com- 
petition and  the  certainty  of  profits,  the  answers  were  quite  general. 
Twenty-one  made  the  statement  that  no  such  loss  of  efficiency  appeared, 
while  7  others  went  so  far  as  to  assert  positively  that  there  had  been 
a  distinct  increase  in  efficiency.  The  reason  for  this  was  stated  to  be 
the  competitive  cost  system.  It  has  been  explained  that  the  managers 
of  the  diflferent  plants  working  under  the  combination  are  each  com- 
pelled to  keep  careful  records  of  the  cost  of  production  in  his  own 
plant,  and  that  the  various  plants  are  then  frequently  compared  one 
with  the  other  as  regards  their  efficiency  in  this  particular.  In  this 
way,  without  there  being  any  competition  among  the  different  plants 
so  far  as  the  marketing  of  the  product  is  concerned,  there  is  brought 
about  a  most  vigorous  competition  among  them  in  manufacturing,  a 
competition  more  searching  in  its  nature  than  any  that  could  come 
from  entirely  independent  establishments,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
exact  cost  is  known  and  the  exact  degrees  of  difference  in  efficiency 
can  be  measured.  If  one  may  judge  from  the  reports  furnished,  this 
factor  of  loss  of  efficiency  through  certainty  of  profits  has  not  ap- 
peared to  any  noteworthy  extent  in  any  of  the  large  combinations 
reporting.  The  central  office  is  able  to  keep  accurate  note  of  the 
efficiency  of  the  different  plants  in  most  cases,  inasmuch  as  frequent 
reports  are  required — in  18  cases  daily,  in  other  cases  weekly  or 
monthly;  and  most  of  the  combinations,  in  addition  to  these  regular 
reports  sent  in  from  the  different  establishments  themselves,  are  also 
in  the  habit  of  sending  special  inspectors  to  examine  the  work  done  in 
the  different  plants,  and  to  make  in  this  way  personal  reports,  as  well 
as  personal  suggestions,  to  the  superintendents  of  the  different  estab- 
lishments. 

Profits. — Some  of  the  older  industrial  combinations,  whose  divi- 
dends have  been  published  in  the  trade  journals  and  elsewhere,  and 
are  well  known  to  the  public,  make  high  profits.     For  example,  the 
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dividends  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  and  those  of  the  American 
Sugar  Refining  Company  have  been  as  follows : 


DIVIDENDS  PAID  BY  THE  STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY,  1882  TO  1899. 

Preliminary  Report  on  Trusts  ao 
Industrial  Commlstdon,  p.  99.] 


[Data  for  1882  to  1898  are  from  the  Preliminary  Report  on  Trusts  and  Industrial  Combinations  of  the 

'-- 'alc '-"—  -  ""' 


Year. 

Dividend 

(perct.). 

Year. 

Dividend 
(perct). 

Year. 

Dividend 
(perct). 

Year. 

Dividend 

(perct). 

1882 

I' 

6 
10 

1887 

10 

lU 

12 

12 

12 

1892 

12.21 

12 

12 

17 

31 

1897 

S3 

1883 

1888 

1898 

1898 

80 

1884 

1889 

1894 ;. 

1899 

S3 

1885 

1890 

1896 

1886 

1891 

1896 

DIVIDENDS  PAID  ON  THE  COMMON  STOCK  OF  THE  AMERICAN  SUGAR  REFINING  COM- 
PANY, 1891  TO  1899. 


Year. 

Dividend 
(perct). 

Year. 

Dividend 
(perct). 

Year. 

Dividend 
(perct). 

Year. 

Dividend 
(perct). 

1891 

8 
9 
22 

1894 

12 
12 

1896 

12 
12 

1898 

12 

1892 

1896 

1897 

1899 

12 

1898 

The  returns  given  in  the  schedules  of  the  present  investigation  vary 
considerably,  but  in  most  cases  as  yet  the  profits  have  not  been  high, 
although,  as  will  be  recalled,  the  stock  has  often  been  issued  to  some 
extent  for  good  will.  In  most  of  the  newer  organizations,  those  formed 
in  1898  and  1899,  from  which  reports  have  been  received,  the  regular 
dividends  have  been  paid  upon  the  preferred  stock,  but  dividends 
have  not  yet  been  declared  on  the  common.  In  combinations  where  the 
stock  has  been  all  common,  a  fair  dividend  has  been  paid.  When  one 
considers  that  a  considerable  amount  of  stock  has  been  issued  for  good 
will,  and  not  as  against  actual  property  invested,  these  returns  can 
not  be  considered  unfavorable  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  combi- 
nation. The  special  study  of  the  effect  of  combinations  upon  prices 
will  show  somewhat  more  clearly  their  probable  effect  upon  profits. 

In  addition  to  the  dividends  that  have  been  declared,  several  of  the 
combinations  have  also,  out  of  the  profits,  set  aside  a  surplus,  or  have 
expended  considerable  sums  in  the  enlargement  of  their  plants.  In  6 
combinations,  for  example,  3  per  cent  of  the  total  capital  stock  issued 
has  been  used  out  of  the  profits  in  the  enlargement  of  the  plants, 
whereas  in  one  of  the  older  combinations  as  high  as  20  per  cent  has 
been  so  employed.  In  the  case  of  4  combinations  making  this  report 
the  amount  expended  from  the  profits  averaged  5  per  cent  and  in  one 
case  was  more  than  8  per  cent  of  the  amount  it  would  have  cost  to 
reproduce  the  plants.  Sixteen  combinations  report  that  they  have 
laid  up  a  surplus  of  7.27  per  cent  of  the  total  stock  issued.  In  one 
instance  the  per  cent  amounts  to  more  than  38,  in  another  to  nearly 
30.     Eight  combinations  giving  an  account  of  the  surplus  and  the 
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cost  of  reproducing  their  plants  furnish  the  information  that  about 
15  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  reproducing  the  plants  has  been  laid  aside 
in  surplus  out  of  the  profits.  The  two  tables  following  give  the  details 
regarding  the  reports  made  on  these  last-mentioned  special  subjects. 
It  should  be  kept  in  mind,  also,  that  in  recu^oning  these  profits  and 
this  suiplus  a  fair  allowance  has  generally  been  made  for  annual  depre- 
ciation. The  amount  varies  in  the  diflferent  reports,  sometimes  being 
mentioned  in  terms  of  percentages,  sometimes  in  the  lump  sum;  but 
it  is  evident  that  the  methods  of  bookkeeping  adopted  l:y  those  estab- 
lishments which  have  made  returns  are  conservative. 

PER  CENT  OF  PROFITS  EXPENDED  IN  ENLARGEMENT  AND  IMPROVEMENT  OP  PLANTS 
OF  TOTAL  STOCK  ISSUED,  OF  ORIGINAL  COST  OF  CONSTITUENT  PLANTS,  AND  OF 
COST  OF  REPRODUCING  PLANTS,  FOR  6  COMBINATIONS. 


Percent  of  profits  expended  in  enlargement 
and  improvement  of  plants  of— 

Marginal  number. 

Total  stock 
issued. 

Original  cost  of 

constituent 

plants. 

Cost  of 

reproducing 

plants. 

1 

L68 
20.00 
8.89 
.75 
1.73 
6.18 

2.42 
9.91 

(a) 

8.00 

2. 

S 

(a) 

2.80 

4 

5 

2.00 

6 

8.18 

Total 

8.00 

&6.46 

C4.99 

a  Not  reported. 


6  Three  combinations  reporting. 


c  Four  combinations  reporting. 


PRE  CENT  OF  SURPLUS  OF  TOTAL  STOCK  ISSUED.  OF  ORIGINAL  COST  OF  CONSTITUENT 
PLANTS,  AND  OF  COST  OF  REPRODUCING  PLANTS,  FOR  16  COMBINATIONS. 


number. 

Per  cent  of  surplus  of— 

Marsrin- 
number. 

Per  cent  of  surplus  of— 

Total  stock 
issued. 

Original  cost 
of  constitu- 
ent plants. 

Cost  of  repro- 
ducing 
plants. 

Total  stock 
issued. 

Original  cost 
of  constitu- 
ent plants. 

Cost  of  repro- 
ducing 
pants. 

I 

8.84 

.42 

10.00 

88.18 

3.38 

29.60 

8.14 

7.69 

4.14 

(a) 
(a) 
5.00 
80.54 

IS 

14.25 

(a) 
(a) 

4.00 
(a) 

8.83 

12.70 
(a) 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

Total. 

1L18 
10.96 
.19 
7.02 
5.64 
.002 
12.41 

PI 

7.92 
(a) 
20.06 

42.99 

26.06 

6.53 

.004 

16.46 

9 1 

7.27 

616.17 

C14.98 

a  Not  reported.  b  Five  combinations  reporting.  c  Eight  combinations  reporting. 

The  Factor  System. — This  investigation,  as  well  as  some  others 
that  have  been  undertaken,  does  not  seem  to  warrant  the  opinion  which 
has  been  at  times  expressed  that  the  combinations  had  their  tendency 
toward  monopoly  strengthened  by  selling  their  products  through 
fitctors  whose  connection  with  the  combination  was  such  that  it  was 
enabled  to  keep  practically  entire  control  of  the  market  and  to  fix 
the  price.  About  half  of  the  combinations  reporting  sell  direct  to 
consumers.  Two  combinations  report  that  while  middlemen  were 
employed  by  constituent  companies  none  are  now  employed.     One 
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combination  reports  a  slight  decrease  in  the  number  and  one  a  con- 
siderable decrease.  Only  two  combinations  specify  the  amounts  saved 
annuaUy — $16,000  in  one  instance  and  $200,000  in  the  other. 

Wages. — Next  in  importance  to  the  effect  of  industrial  combinations 
upon  prices,  if  indeed  not  equally  important,  is  their  effect  upon 
wages.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  books  of  many  of  the  corpo- 
rations before  they  entered  into  the  combinations  are  not  accessible, 
it  has  been  possible  to  obtain  cx>mplete  returns  in  comparatively  few 
cases.  Nevertheless,  when  returns  have  been  made,  they  have,  on 
the  whole,  been  so  complete  and  definite  that  the  results  are  worthy 
of  note,  even  though  the  number  of  establishments  will  not  warrant 
one  in  placing  too  much  reliance  upon  conclusions  as  supporting  a 
general  rule.  The  following  table  shows  for  each  of  13  combinations 
the  percentage  of  employees  paid  each  classified  rate  of  wages  per 
week,  before  and  after  the  formation  of  the  combinations.  The 
employees  have  been  classed  as  skilled  and  unskilled  laborers,  clerks, 
and  others,  superintendents,  foremen,  and  traveling  salesmen  being 
excluded. 


PER  CENT  OP  EMPLOYEES  PAID  EACH  CLASSIFIED  RATE  OF  WAGES  PER  WEEK  BEFORE 
AND  AFTER  THE  FORMATION  OF  THE  COMBINATION,  FOR  EACH  OF  IS  COMBINATIONS. 


Mar- 
ginal 

Rate  of  wages  paid  per 
week. 

Sknied 
laboreri. 

Unskilled 
laborers. 

Clerks. 

Others  (not  in- 
cluding superin- 
tendents,  fore- 
men, and  travel- 
ing salesmen). 

num- 
ber. 

Under 
uniting 

com- 
panlea. 

Under 
com- 
bina- 
tion. 

Under 

uniting 

com- 

pcmiea. 

Under 
com- 
bina- 
tion. 

Under 
uniting 

com- 
panies. 

Under 
com- 
bina- 
tion. 

Under  I  Under 

uniting^   com- 

com-      bina- 

panies.     Uon. 

1 

Under  16 

8.84 
4.28 
2.51 
8.82 
4.38 
5.12 
39.89 
26.54 
5.12 

10.58 
8.94 
2.09 
7.40 
4.34 
4.82 
36.34 
25.56 
4.98 

12,82 
12.82 
14.53 
27.35 
8.42 
16.24 
12.82 

18.46 
6.73 

23.08 

25.00 
9.61 

17.31 
4.81 

"3.' 28' 
4.92 
6.74 
5.74 
16.67 
36.88 
18.86 
4.92 
2.46 
L64 

1.67 
3.33 

$5  or  under  $6 

$6  or  under  |7 

4.17 
6.67 
7.60 
11.66 
87.50 
17.60 
5.83 
2.60 
1.67 

$7  or  under  |8 

$8  or  under  19 

$9  or  under  flO 

$10  or  under  $16 

$15  or  under  $20   .  ^         .... 

$20  or  under  $25  .   . 

$25  or  under  $90   .... 

$80  or  under  $36 

$35  or  under  $40 

$40  or  under  $45 

$46  or  under  $60 

$60  or  over 

Total 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

Under  $6 

2 

1.39 

.83 

8.48 

2.78 

16.55 

47.71 

27.26 

.96        2.04 

8.08 

2.27 

.76 

8.79 

2.27 

2.27 

28.79 

28.79 

14.39 

6.06 

2.27 

2.27 

.76 

1.52 

.76 

$5  or  under  $6 

1.23 
.56 

1.36 
25.75 
64.85 

5.31 

1.02 
8.06 
2.04 
8.06 
8.06 
29.69 
80.61 
n.28 
6.10 

$6  or  under  $7 

$7  or  under  $8 

$8  or  under  $0 

.23 
9.01 
76.68 
10.62 
2.54 

$9  or  under  $10 

15.44 
65.82 
16.39 
2.61 

$10  or  under  $15 

$15  or  under  $20 

$20  or  under  $25 

6.67 

$25  or  under  $30 

13  38 

$30  or  under  $35 

.46 
.23 
.23 

18.33 

$35  or  under  $40 

.24 

6.18 

$40  or  under  $45 

"26. 06* 
80.00 

6.67 

$45  or  under  $60 

8.06 

$50  or  over 

60  00 

Total 

100.00  1  im.no 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100  00 
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PER  CENT  OP  EMPLOYEES  PAID  EACH  CLASSIFIED  RATE  OF  WAGES  PER  WEEK  BEFORE 
AND  AFTER  THE  FORMATION  OF  THE  COMBINATION,  FOR  EACH  OF  13  COMBINATIONS— 
Contlnvied. 


Mar- 

ginal 
lium- 
ber. 

Rate  of  wages  paid  per 
week. 

Skilled 

Unskilled 
laborers. 

Clerks. 

Others  (not  in- 
cludingsuperin- 
tendents,    fore- 
men, and  travel- 
ing salemen). 

Under 
uniting 
com- 
panies. 

Under 
com- 
bina- 
tion. 

Under 
uniting 
com- 
panies. 

Under 
com- 
blna- 
tion. 

4.51 
2.64 
14.81 
28.25 
18.47 
29.49 
L83 

Under 
uniting 
com- 
panies. 

Under 
com- 
bina- 
tion. 

Under 
uniting 
com- 
panies. 

Under 
com- 
bina- 
Uon. 

3 

Under  15 

3.56 
.10 
16.73 
37.  (M 
18.32 
24.26 

""i.64* 

"s.os' 

33.84 

"49.' 23* 
9.28 
1.54 

5.44 
2.04 
6.12 
4.08 
12.25 
3.40 
29.93 
10.21 
6.12 
7.49 
4.08 
2.72 
2.04 
2.72 
1.36 

1.72 

"*i."72' 
5.17 
L72 
10.85 
63.80 
8.62 

"*8.'45* 
3.45 

4.34 
1  74 

|5  or  under  $6 

16  or  under  J7 

17.39 

J7  or  under  $S 

20  00 

f8  nr  lender  JP x .    . 

17.39 

99  or  under  910 

.22 

86.59 

12.41 

.66 

.22 



2  61 

flO  or  under  fl5 

87.30 
U.e2 
1.08 

14  78 

$16  or  under  $20 

6  09 

t20  nr  under  925  .       .  .  . 

6.09 

925  or  under  930 

8  48 

930  or  under  935 

1.54 

1.74 

935  or  under  940  . 

87 

940  or  under  945 

.87 

915  or  under  950 

87 

980  or  over 

1.74 

Total 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

Under 95 

4 

5.50 
9.00 
5.00 
7.50 
6.60 
26.00 
40.60 

5.53 
9.05 
5.02 
7.54 
6.53 
26.13 
40.20 

^  or  under  96 

L49 
1.49 
1.49 

1.64 
1.64 
1.64 

96  or  under  97 

97  or  under  98 

98  or  under  99 

99  or  under  910 

4.06 

26.90 

54.31 

7.61 

1.62 

1.02 

2.54 

.51 

1.02 

.51 

4.12 

27.32 

55.15 

7.78 

L55 

1.03 

1.03 

.62 

1.03 

.52 

8.95 
16.42 
25.37 
13.43 
17.91 
2.99 
2.99 
4.48 
2.99 

9.M 
18.03 
27.87 
14.75 
18.03 

1.64 

910  or  under  915 

915  or  under  920 

100.00 

100.00 

9/0  or  under  925 

9^  or  under  930 

930  or  under  935 

935  or  under  940 

940  or  under  945 

3.28 
1.64 

945  or  under  960 

160  or  over 

Total 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

Under  96 

5 

.33 

.71 

.87 

2.01 

3.37 

19.66 

68.87 

4.07 

.11 

1.22 

.51 

.66 

1.78 

1.78 

6.51 

81.99 

5.55 

5.00 
7.60 
2.50 
6.00 
2.60 
10.00 
15.00 
82.50 
12.50 
7.60 

2.40 
.80 
2.40 
3.20 
10.40 

■"7.'4i' 

2,57 

96  or  under  96 

10.25 

96  or  under  97  . , , , , 

5.12 

97  or  under  98  .     . . 

98  or  under  90 

99  or  under  910 

2.20 
38.77 
42.73 
13.22 

3.08 

"86.'24' 
66.15 
8.61 

2.57 

910  or  under  915 

85.20 
25.60 
4.80 
4.80 
5.60 
2.40 

44.45 
11.11 
22.23 
8.70 

8.70 

48.59 

915  or  under  920 

17.95 

t20  or  under  925 

5.12 

925  or  under  990 

2.57 

930  or  under  935 

2.57 

9^  or  under  940 

2.57 

910  or  under  945 

945  or  under  960 

160  or  over 

2.40 

3.70 

5.12 

Total 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

Under 96 

6 

4.61 
3.49 
12.60 
35.49 
19.73 
19.93 
4.25 

3.93 
8.21 
7.52 
13.90 
39.72 
24.00 
7.72 

3.62 
2.66 
3.14 
1.21 
2.41 
7.25 
27.78 
20.29 
11.35 
4.83 
4.69 
8.38 
1.93 
1.45 
4.11 

2.98 
2.19 
1.19 
1.79 
8.58 
8.95 
30.82 
21.47 
9.74 
3.98 
2.78 
2.98 
1.59 
1.19 
4.77 

22.14 
2.29 
1.53 

'"*6.*87* 
14.50 
13.74 
18.32 
6.87 
1.53 
4.68 
8.06 

21  98 

95  or  under  96 

1.65 

S6orunder97 

3.85 

97  or  under  98 

1.65 

$8  or  under  99 

1.10 

99  or  under  910 

3.85 

910  or  under  915 

60.73 

25.80 

7.20 

2.94 

1.82 

.27 

.71 

.38 

.65 

57.21 

24.31 

10.28 

3.11 

1.58 

1.64 

.38 

.56 

.98 

25  82 

915  or  under  920 

17.03 

120  or  under  925 

7  69 

925  or  under  930 

6.04 

180  or  under  985 

2  20 

986  or  under  940 

8.29 

940  or  under  946 

945  or  under  960 

"4*68' 

*i  io 

•60  or  over. . .". 

2  75 

Total 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

lOU.OO 

100.00 
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PER  CENT  OF  EMPLOYEES  PAID  EACH  CLASSIFIED  RATE  OP  WAGES  PER  WEEK  BEFORE 
AND  AFTER  THE  FORMATION  OF  THE  COMBINATION,  FOR  EACH  OF  13  COMBINATIONS— 
Continued. 


Mar- 
grinal 

Rate  of  wa«:es  paid  per 
week. 

Skilled 
laborers. 

Unskilled 
laborers. 

Clerks. 

others  (not  in- 
cluding superin- 
tendents, fore- 
men.and  travel- 
ing salesmen). 

num- 
ber. 

Under 
uniting 
com- 
panies. 

Under 
com- 
bina- 
tion. 

Under 
uniting 
com- 
panies. 

Under 
com- 
bina- 
tion. 

Under 
uniting 
com- 
panies. 

Under 
com- 
bina- 
tion. 

Under 
uniting 
com- 
panies. 

Under 
com- 
bina- 
tion. 

7 

Under  S6 

54.99 
13.25 
16.20 
9.92 
6.81 
.83 

63.06 
11.24 
10.26 
9.39 
5.31 
.65 
.09 

6.81 
6.26 
7.01 
6.26 
8.36 
8.64 
25.63 
15.65 
9.09 
4.02 
2.39 
.89 

4.63 

6.53 

a43 

7.25 

8.43 

6.41 

28.62 

14.73 

8.65 

3.80 

1.31 

.95 

.24 

.12 

5.44 

3.02 

.91 

12.39 

.30 

17.82 

48.64 

9.36 

.91 

.91 

"  '.'36* 

5.84 

S5  or  under  S6 

4.32 

S6  or  under  $7 

3.30 

•7  or  under  S8      

7.87 

$8  or  under  $9 

L69 

21.42 

64.15 

10.58 

1.22 

.61 

.22 

1.13 

21.22 

65.08 

10.51 

1.34 

.49 

.20 

.03 

4.82 

S9  or  under  $10 

21.07 

SlO  or  under  $15 

42.13 

815  or  under  $20 

5.33 

99f\  or  iinilpr  1125 

2.79 

$25  or  under  $30     



1.52 

S80  or  under  S35 

.25 

$35  or  under  $40 

.26 

$40  or  under  $45 

.11 

$45  or  under  $60 

.61 

$50  or  over 

Total 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.  CO 

Under  $6 

8 

6.62 
1.03 
16.40 
22.13 
16.67 
24.36 
13.99 

2.96 
1.60 
6.61 
8.09 
20.23 
24.69 
35.92 

2.20 

""4*89" 
LIO 
4.39 
13.19 
32.97 
30.77 
4.39 
3.30 

"io.oo' 

6.15 

"'i.54' 

'26.16' 

27.69 

6.92 

4.70 

"9*39" 
8.06 
6.04 
27.62 
22.15 
22.15 



$5  or  under  $6 

1.59 

$6  or  under  $7 

$7  or  under  $8 

4.76 

$8  or  under  $9 

4.76 

$9  or  under  $10 

44.45 

$10  or  under  $15 

50.98 

22.52 

15.90 

3.97 

2  65 

1.32 

1.05 

.84 

.77 

21.61 

32.78 

20.61 

14.83 

3.02 

1.85 

1.22 

1.64 

2.49 

23.81 

$15  or  under  $20 

17.46 

$20  or  under  $25 

1.59 

$25  or  under  $30 

.79 

$33  or  under  $85 

6.15 

2.31 

.77 



.79 

$35  or  under  $40 



2.20 
1.10 

$40  cr  under  $45 

::::::::::::::: 

$45  or  under  $50 

$50  or  over 





12.31 

Total 



100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

Under  $5 

9 

3.25 
8.20 
23.71 
35.24 
17.05 
12.55 

3.71 
4.68 
12.99 
18.99 
39.23 
20.40 

.69 

.69 

2.08 

12.50 

8.34 

13.89 

25.70 

18.06 

9.03 

3.47 

4.86 

.69 

4.51 

8.83 

1.35 

5.18 

4.73 

4.05 

33.78 

27.48 

8.11 

2.25 

.90 

l.S.'i 

.68 

.90 

.90 

1 

S5  or  under  S6 

$6  or  under  $7 

$7  or  under  $8 

$8  or  under  $9 

1 

$9  or  under  $10 

17.91 
37.31 
29.85 
10.45 

$10  or  under  $15 

55.66 

25.47 

8.59 

6.23 

1.28 

.82 

.51 

.31 

1.13 

49.40 
15.80 
8.30 
6.70 
6.47 
6.15 
4.30 
.76 
4.12 

$15  or  under  $20 

$2 )  or  under  $25 

$25  or  under  $30        

$30  or  under  $85 

2.99 

$36  or  under  $40   .             .  . 

S40  or  under  $45 

$45  or  under  $50 

j 

1.49 

$50  or  over 

j 

100.00 

Total 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

Under$5       

10 

t 

3.65 
9.74 
6.09 
42.80 
26.54 
11.18 

1 

$5  or  under  $6 

3.66 
14.64 

1.22 
26.04 
^.07 
21.37 

j 

$6  or  under  $7 

8.38 

"ii.'i?' 

**63."i3' 

.87 
2.89 
8.33 
2.02 
35.55 
40.46 

$7  or  under  $8 

$8  or  under  $9 

$9  or  under  $10 

1 

$10  or  under  $15 

45.50 
11.49 
5.52 
13.08 
12.90 

.78 
42. 15 
12.24 

100.00 

100.00 

$15  or  under  $20 

$20  or  under  $25 

1 

$25  or  under  $30 

i7.32 


9.83 

1!'.. .'.'..; 

$30  or  under  $35 

15.36 
13.97 

1 

$35  or  under  $40 

t 

I 

$43  or  under  $45 

11.51 

1 

' 1...                          1 

$45  or  under  $50 

13.97 

1 

1 ' ! 

$50  or  over 

! ' 1 

Total 

i 

100.00 

100.00     100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00  i  100.00 

1  100.00 
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PER  CENT  OF  EMPLOYEES  PAID  EACH  CLASSIFIED  RATE  OF  WAGES  PER  WEEK  BEFORE 
AND  AFTER  THE  FORMATION  OF  THE  COMBINATION,  FOR  EACH  OF  13  COMBINATIONS- 
Concluded. 


Mar- 
ginal 

Rate  of  wages  paid  per 
week. 

Skilled 
laborers. 

Unskilled 
laborers. 

Clerks. 

Others  (not  in- 
cluding superin- 
tendents, fore- 
men, and  travel 
ing  salesmen). 

num- 
ber. 

Under 
uniting 
com- 
panies. 

Under 
com- 
bina- 
tion. 

Under 
uniting 
com- 
panies. 

Under 
com- 
bina- 
tion. 

Under 
uniting 
com- 
panies. 

Under 
com- 
bina- 
tion. 

Under 
uniting 
com- 
panies. 

Under 
com- 
bina- 
tion. 

n 

UnderlS 

1L34 
31.28 
28.24 
8.14 
6.78 
6.69 
12.12 
.46 

12.28 

29.52 

19.27 

8.80 

6.38 

6.66 

17.79 

.77 

.13 

2.94 
86.29 
17.65 
8.82 
2.94 
6.88 
11.77 
11.77 
2.94 

2.56 
2.56 
41.03 
12.82 
15.39 
6.13 
15.39 
2.66 
2.66 

|5  or  under  $6   

16  or  under  17 

100.00 

'ioo.'oo* 

«7  or  under  S8 

' 

18  or  under  t9 

S9  or  under  $10 

SlO  or  under  S15 

S15  or  under  £20 

C9in  nr  iiri<1pr  (25 

t9f>  or  under  830 

S30  or  under  S36 ' 

S85  or  under  $40 '-- 

$40  or  under  $45 

$45  or  under  $60 

. 

$60  or  over 

1 

Total 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

1 

Under  $6 

12 

17.11 

15.42 

24.41 

16.72 

7.49 

6.46 

8.39 

3.38 

.88 

.02 

.10 

.10 

14.88 

16.95 

24.48 

16.64 

8.25 

7.02 

7.41 

3.82 

.43 

.02 

.06 

.12 

6.67 
15.66 
8.89 

'"2."  22* 

"si.'ii* 

22.22 
4.45 
4.45 
2.22 

6.41 
8.11 
17.67 
6.41 
2.70 
12.16 
12.16 
21.62 
6.41 
2.70 
4.05 
1.36 

$5  or  under  $6 

.86 
73.50 
11.97 
7.69 
2.56 
1.71 
1.71 

.77 
68.22 
18.60 
6.98 
2.83 
1.55 
1.65 

1 

S6  or  UDdcr  S7 

1 

$7  or  under  $8 

1 

S8  or  tinder  SO 

$9  or  under  $10 

1 

S13  or  under  S15 

1 

$15  or  under  $20 

1 

S20  or  iindpr  S2f> 

1 

S30  or  under  8S5 

$S5  or  under  $40 

$40  or  under  $46 





2.22 

1.35 

$50  or  over 

.02 

.02 

100.00 

100.00 

Total 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

Under  $6 

13 

1.23 
.96 

1.55 
21.13 
21.40 
38.67 
16.16 

.96 

.89 

.89 

2.06 

18.14 

17.93 

57.99 

1.14 

.81 
1.61 
1.61 
4.84 
8.07 
4.84 
31.45 
27.42 
8.87 
3.23 
2.42 
1.61 
1.61 
1.61 

$5  or  under  $6             ... 



1.47 
3.43 
4.90 
5.88 
7.84 
37.75 
21.08 
9.32 

$6  or  under  $7 

$7  or  under  18 

.43 

4.95 

6.97 

48.00 

20.68 

9.06 

8.36 

3.25 

.66 

.61 

.72 

1.62 

.64 

47.48 

29.76 

10.45 

4.97 

2.99 

1.55 

.29 

.06 

1.68 

"'moo' 

30.00 

1.45 

$8  or  under  $9 

1.45 

$9  or  under  $10 

2.90 

$10  or  under  $15 

52.17 

$15  or  under  $20 

31.88 

$20  or  under  $25  . 

4.35 

$25  or  under  $!V) 

3.92  1 

2.90 

$S0  or  nnder  $35 

.98 

$35  or  under  $40 

.98 

.98 

1.47 

1.45 

$40  or  under  $45      

1.46 

tf£i  evr  ew^r 

Total 

&100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

1  100.00 

100.00 

100.00 
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The  following  table  presents  a  summary  of  the  foregoing  table,  but 
shows  the  number  of  employees  of  each  class  as  well  as  the  per  cent: 

NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  EMPLOYEES  PAID  EACH  CLASSIFIED  RATE  OF  WAGES  PER 
WEEK  BEFORE  AND  AFTER  THE  FORMATION  OF  THE  COMBINATIONS,  FOR  18  COM- 
BINATIONS. 


Rate  of  wa^es  paid 
per  week. 


Under  $6 

$5  or  under  S6. . 
16  or  under  $7.. 

57  or  under  $8. . 

58  or  under  99. . , 
99  or  under  $10. 
$10  or  under  $15, 
$15  or  under  $20 
$20  or  under  $25, 
$25  or  under  $80, 
$80  or  under  $35 
$35  or  under  $10 
$40  or  under  $45 
$45  or  under  $50 
$60  or  over 

Total 


Skilled  laborers. 


Under  unit- 
ing com- 
panies. 


Under  com 
bination. 


Num-   Per 
ber.    cent 


1,477 
2,342 
2, 851 1 
1,256 

924 
1,566 
14,122. 
4,839 
1,606 
1,245 

933 
92 

63 
128 


83,637 


Num-    Per 
ber.    cent. 


4.39 

1,429 

6.96 

2,262 

6.99 

2,118 

8.74 

1,285 

2.75 

751 

4.65 

1,514 

41.98 

14,344 

14.39 

8,108 

4.78 

2,807 

8.70 

1,077 

2.77 

1,562 

.27 

1,382 

2.06 

281 

.19 

970 

.38 

887 

3.55 

6.60 

5.27 

3.20 

L87 

8.76 

85.67 

20.16 

6.98 

2.68 

3.88 

3.31 

.70 

2.41 

.96 


100. 00  40, 2171100. 00  43, 669 100. 00 


Unskilled  laborers. 


Under  unit- 
ing com- 
panies. 


Num-   Per 
ber.    cent. 


4,902 
2,720 
5."  " 
12,638 
7,717 
7,310 
2,971 
77 
2 


11.28 
6.28 
12.21 
28.94 
17.67 
16.74 
6.80 
.18 
(a) 


Under  com- 
bination. 


Num-    Per 
ber,    cent 


6,969 
2,394 
5,195 

5,r^ 

13,477 

11,258 

9,871 

171 


12.84 

4.«2 

9.68 

9.94 

24.86 

20.77 

17.28 

.81 


64,214100.00 


Clerks. 


Under  unit- 
ing com- 
panies. 


Num-   Per 
ber.    cent 


Num-    Per 
ber.    cent 


105 
89 
147 
160 
647 
380 
171 
115 
51 
83 
14 
14 
17 


8.15 
4.06 
5.01 
4.25 
7.02 
7.64 
80.90 
18.16 
8.17 
5.49 
2.48 
1.68 
.67 
.67 
.81 


Under  com- 
bination. 


96 

118 

149 

146 

204 

179 

977 

713 

240 

146 

61 

45 

22 

22! 

50' 


8.08 
3.78 
4.71 
4.61 
6.44 
5.65 
80.86 
22.51 
7.68 
4.58 
1.93 
1.42 


1.68 


2,094100.00|  3,167100.00 


Rate  of  wages  paid 
per  week. 


Others   (not  including    superin- 
tendents, foremen,  and  travel- 
ing salesmen). 


Under  uniting 
companies. 


Num- 
ber. 


Per 
cent 


Under  combinar 
tion. 


Number. 


Per  cent. 


All  employees  (not  including  super- 
intendents, foremen,  and  travel- 
ing salesmen). 


Under  uniting 
companies. 


Number.  Percent 


Under  combina- 
tion. 


Number. 


Per 
cent 


Under  $6 

$5  or  under  $6. . . 
$6  or  under  $7. . . 
$7  cr  under  $8. . . 
$8  or  under  $9... 
$9  or  under  $10. . 
$10  or  under  $15. 
$15  or  under  $20. 
$20  or  under  $25. 
£25  or  under  $30. 
$30  or  under  $85. 
$35  or  under  $40. 
$40  or  under  $45. 
$45  or  under  $50. 
$60  or  over 

Total 


555 

613 

622 

656 

620 

6137 

6633 

6173 

625 

68 

610 

66 

61 

64 

631 


64.61 

61.09 

61.84 

64.69 

61.68 

611.47 

653.02 

614.49 

62.09 

6.67 

6.84 

6.50 

6.08 

6.33 

62.60 


669 

628 

642 

664 

648 

6152 

6642 

6149 

640 

627 

611 

610 

63 

65 

666 


65.13 

62.08 

63.12 

64.76 

68.57 

611.80 

647.73 

6n.08 

62.98 

62.01 

6.82 

6.74 

6.22 

6.37 

64.09 


c6,500 

c5,160 

c7,810 

c 14, 039 

c8,808 

c9,172 

c 18, 373 

C5.469 

cl,8(M 

cl,368 

c994 

Cl31 

c709 

C81 

cl76 


C8.06 

C6.40 

C9.69 

C17.42 

clO.98 

cU.38 

c22,80 

C6.79 

C2.24 

cl.70 

cL23 

C.16 

C.88 

c.lO 

C.22 


61,194     100.00 


61,345 


ICO.  00 


c80,594 


100.00 


c8,56S 

c4,792 

c7,604 

e6,884 

<;14,480 

c 13, 108 

c25,384 

C9,141 

c3,087 

cl,249 

cl,634 

cl,387 

C306 

•c997 

C492 


C8.64 

c4.8i 

C7.68 

C6.96 

C14.64 

C13.24 

C25.61 

C9.24 

C3.12 

cl.26 

cl.65 

cl.40 

C.31 

cl.Ol 

C.50 


c96,948       100.00 


a  Percentage,  0.0046. 

6  Not  including  one  combination  not  reporting. 

cNot  including  "other"  employees  in  one  combination. 

It  will  be  noted  that  among  skilled  laborers  the  increase  in  the  num- 
bers of  different  classes  comes  chiefly  in  those  receiving  from  $36  to 
$40  and  $45  to  $50  a  week,  so  far  as  the  higher-priced  ones  are  con- 
cerned. A  notable  increase  is  also  shown  for  those  receiving  from  $15 
to  $20  and  $20  to  $25  a  week.  There  was,  on  the  other  hand,  a  tend- 
ency to  lessen  the  number  of  the  more  poorly  paid  men. 
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Among  unskilled  laborers  both  the  number  and  per  cent  of  those 
receiving  less  than  $6  a  week  were  increased.  There  was  then  a 
decided  decrease  until  the  class  receiving  from  $8  to  $9  was  reached. 
There  was  a  very  noteworthy  increase  in  both  the  number  and  per 
cent  of  employees  receiving  from  $8  to  $9  per  week,  in  the  higher 
class  receiving  from  $9  to  $10  per  week,  and  in  the  still  higher  one 
receiving  from  $10  to  $16.  Among  clerks  the  rates  of  wages  were  con- 
siderably more  stable  than  in  the  case  of  the  two  preceding  classes.  The 
per  cent  of  clerks  employed  in  each  class  varied  but  little  except  in  the 
classes  receiving  from  $9  to  $10  and  from  $15  to  $20  per  week.  In  the 
case  of  the  employees  unclassified,  but  excluding  superintendents,  fore- 
men, and  traveling  salesmen,  there  was  something  of  an  increase  in  the 
per  cent  employed  in  the  case  of  the  lower-paid  wage  earners  as  well  as 
in  the  case  of  those  more  highly  paid,  but  throughout  those  of  medium 
grade  there  was,  generally  speaking,  a  decrease.  On  the  whole,  taking 
the  summary  of  all  the  employees,  but  excluding  superintendents,  fore- 
men, and  traveling  salesmen,  there  was  under  combination  a  slight 
increase  of  wage  earners  of  the  lowest  class,  and  thereafter  in  the  classes 
whose  wages  ran  from  $8  to  $25  per  week  a  decided  increase  in  both  the 
number  and  per  cent  of  men  employed,  although  there  was  also  a  con- 
siderable increase  in  some  of  the  classes  receiving  the  higher  wages.  In 
those  cases,  however,  the  number  of  persons  involved  was  so  small  that 
the  general  eflfect  upon  the  wage-earning  class  as  a  whole  could  be  but 
slight,  even  a^uming  that  the  figui*es  for  these  combinations  would 
hold  good  for  industrial  combinations  in  general. 

It  would,  of  course,  be  too  much  to  say  that  these  results  show  the 
general  eflfect  of  combinations  on  wages.  The  returns  are  not  numer- 
ous enough.  Besides  that,  many  of  the  combinations  were  formed  at 
the  beginning  of  a  period  of  general  industrial  prosperity,  so  that  an 
increase  in  wages  was  perhaps  to  be  expected.  The  tables  do  show, 
so  far  as  the  figures  go,  that  these  combinations  have  not  decreased 
wages  among  these  classes  of  wage  earners.  Later  tables  show  further 
points.  Like  tendencies  appear  also  in  the  tables  regarding  large 
private  companies  (pp.  690,  691). 

In  addition  to  the  classes  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  tables,  there  is 
shown  in  the  next  table  the  average  annual  wages  of  employees  of 
various  classes  before  and  after  the  formation  of  combinations  in  14 
combinations,  together  with  the  per  cent  of  increase  or  decrease.  This 
table  shows,  in  addition  to  the  classes  mentioned  in  the  previous  tables 
(skilled  laborers,  unskilled  laborers,  clerks,  and  others),  superintend- 
ents and  foremen  and  traveling  salesmen. 
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AVERAGE  ANNUAL  WAGES  OF  EMPLOYEES  OF  VARIOUS  CLASSES  BEFORE  AND  AFTER 
THE  FORMATION  OF  THE  COMBINATIONS  AND  THE  PER  CENT  OF  INCREASE  OR 
DECREASE,  FOR  14  COMBINATIONS. 


Superintendents  and 
foremen. 

Traveling  salesmen. 

Skilled  laborers. 

Unskilled  laborers. 

Mar. 
ginal 
num. 
ber. 

Under 

uniting 

com. 

panies. 

Under 
combi- 
nation. 

Per 
cent 
of  in- 
crease 
or  de- 
crease. 

Under 
unit- 
ing 
com- 
panies. 

Under 
combi- 
nation. 

Per 
cent 
of  in- 
crease 
orde- 
crease. 

Under 
unit- 
ing 
com- 
panies. 

Under 
combi- 
nation. 

Per 
cent 
of  in- 
crease 
or  de- 
crease. 

Under 
unit- 
ing 
com- 
panies. 

Under 
combi- 
nation. 

Per 
cent 
of  in- 
croaKc 
or  de- 
crease. 

1.... 

$1,471 

tl.505 

+  2.31 

•1.144 

•1.150 

+    0.52 

•609 

•653 

+  7.22 

•428 

•433 

+  1.17 

2.... 

1,232 

1,801 

-»-  6.60 

1,742 

1,631 

-    6.37 

661 

627 

-  6.14 

436 

413 

-  5.06 

8.... 

1,244 

1,615 

+21.78 

1,833 

2.000 

+  60.04 

^1 

w 

w 

la! 

w 

w 

4.... 

1,888 

1.958 

+  6.82 

\r 

2,751 

-    8.44 

a 

\a) 

la) 

U) 

6.... 

895 

927 

+  8.58 

1,262 

(c) 

623 

718 

+14.45 

too 

402 

+14.86 

6.... 

2,808 

2,273 

-  L52 

b) 

ib) 

lb) 

881 

876 

-    .57 

471 

496 

+  6.81 

7.... 

1,211 

990 

-18.25 

^) 

1,721 

Ic) 

703 

766 

+  8.96 

497 

634 

+  7.44 

8.... 

1.245 

1,160 

-  6.83 

1.932 

2,296 

+  18.84 

686 

601 

+  2.56 

381 

405 

+  6.30 

9.... 

1,145 
d657 

1,094 
d783 

-4.45 

1,079 
d631 

1,108 

+    2.69 

640 

647 

+  1.80 

214 

217 

+  1.40 

10.... 

+19.18 

d  1,771 

+180.67 

d439 

d624 

+19.86 

dl80 

d233 

+29.44 

11.... 

d609 

d721 

+18.39 

d825 

d2,554 

+209.68 

d855 

d409 

+16.21 

dl70 

dl83 

+  7.66 

12.... 

1,606 

1,606 

.00 

5.000 

\'!^ 

(c) 

656 

821 

+26.15 

149 

276 

+84.56 

18.... 

1,527 

1,599 

+  4.72 

1.600 

.00 

dl69 

dl62 

+  1.89 

d203 

d20S 

.00 

14.... 

1,222 

1,258 

-2.95 

2.32b 

8.000 

+  29.08 

647 

887 

+29.87 

404 

617 

+27.97 

Clerks. 

Others. 

All  employees. 

Mar. 

ginal 

Under 

Under 
combina- 

Per cent 

Under 

Under 
combina- 

Per cent 

Under 

Under 
combina* 

Per  cent 

num- 

uniting 

of  in- 

uniting 

of  in- 

uniting 

ofin- 

ber. 

com- 

tion. 

crease  or 

com- 

tion. 

crease  or 

oom- 

Uon. 

crease  or 

panies. 

decrease. 

panies. 

decrease. 

pcmies. 

decrease. 

1.... 

•679 

•672 

-  1.03 

•4.820 

•3,704 

-  14.26 

•767 

•780 

+  1.69 

2.... 

827 

759 

-  8.22 

6,487 

4.618 

-  16.84 

674 

649 

-  3.71 

8.... 

i-i 

^-1 

w 

W 

(a) 

w 

isi 

(a) 
(a) 

^«i 

4.... 

i) 

U) 

(o) 

(OJ 

6.... 

640 

817 

+27.66 

663 

603 

+    7.10 

472 

568 

-hl9.28 

6.... 

1,020 

1,020 

.00 

900 

900 

.00 

779 

776 

-    .39 

7.... 

744 

746 

+    .27 

899 

827 

-    8.01 

666 

689 

+  6.13 

8.... 

894 

1,107 

+23.83 

674 

663 

-    8.12 

468 

604 

+  7.69 

9.... 

678 

672 

-     .15 

656 

684 

-  10.84 

488 

418 

-4.67 

10.... 

d389 

d892 

+    .77 

d287 

d326 

+  18.24 

d280 

d842 

+22.14 

11.... 

dS84 

d860 

-  8.86 

d353 

d 1,130 

+220.11 

d254 

d288 

+13.39 

12.... 

782 

732 

.00 

Si9 

699 

.00 

360 

487 

+36.28 

13.... 

d869 

d833 

-  9.76 

d2,600 

d4,055 

+  65.96 

dl76 

dl81 

+  2.84 

14.... 

763 

695 

-  8.91 

620 

644 

+    3.87 

646 

668 

+22.34 

a  Not  reported. 
6  None  employed. 


cSee  note  b. 

d  Average  wages  for  6  months. 


Out  of  the  14  establishments  giving  returns,  the  table  shows  that  in 
9  the  average  wages  of  superintendents  and  foremen  increased;  the 
wages  decreased  in  4,  while  in  1  there  had  been  no  change.  Out  of 
these  14  companies  10  were  formed  in  the  years  1898  and  1899,  so  that 
the  comparison  of  conditions  before  and  after  is  a  very  direct  one.  In 
one  case,  in  which  the  per  cent  of  increase  was  very  large,  the  combi- 
nation was  formed  in  the  60's,  so  that  it  might  be  expected  that  there 
would  be  a  large  increase  entire!}''  aside  from  the  influence  of  combi- 
nation. In  the  cases  in  which  there  was  a  decrease,  one  combination 
was  formed  in  1897,  two  in  1898,  and  the  fourth  in  1899.  Testimony 
oflfered  before  the  Industrial  Commission  and  statements  made  by 
managers  of  the  combinations  elsewhere  go  to  show  that,  in  a  good 
many  cases  at  least,  high-priced  men,  who  have  been  the  heads  of  inde- 
pendent establishments,  may  be  dispensed  with,  and  their  places  taken 
by  men  of  less  experience,  working  under  the  supervision  of  one  or  two 
thoroughly  trained  and  skilled  men. 
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The  evidence  afforded  by  this  table,  however,  contradicts  rather 
than  supports  such  a  conclusion.  The  table  on  page  687  seems  to  sup- 
port that  conclusion,  but  it  should  be  added  in  explanation  that  two 
combinations  showing  large  percentages  of  gain  unfortunately  reported 
wages  for  six  months  only,  and  could  not  be  included  in  the  table  on 
page  687. 

It  has  been  thought  that,  owing  to  the  fact  that  there  was  less 
comp)etition,  men  who  were  less  skilled  as  salesmen  might  do  effect- 
ively the  work  of  the  combination  when  they  could  not  do  that  of 
indep)endent  establishments.  The  table  shows  that  in  7  cases  out  of 
the  14,  nevertheless,  the  average  annual  wages  of  traveling  salesmen 
increased.  In  2  there  was  a  decrease;  in  1  the  wages  remained  the 
same.  In  2  cases  no  traveling  salesmen  had  been  employed  by  the 
companies  entering  into  the  combination,  whereas  after  the  combina- 
tion was  made  such  men  were  put  to  work.  In  1  case  in  which  travel- 
ing salesmen  had  been  employed  by  the  separate  companies  their 
services  were  entirely  dispensed  with  under  the  combination.  One 
reported  none  employed  before  or  after. 

The  average  annual  wages  of  skilled  laborers  has  increased  in  10 
cases  and  decreased  in  2,  the  average  amount  of  the  increase  being 
considerably  greater  than  that  of  the  decrease.  There  was  also  an 
increase  in  the  average  annual  wages  of  unskilled  laborers  in  10  cases, 
a  decrease  in  only  1,  while  1  remained  the  same.  Taking  the  employees 
as  a  whole,  the  results  show  that  out  of  12  cases  reporting  there  had 
been  an  increase  of  wages  in  9  cases  and  a  decrease  in  3. 

One  of  the  combinations  which  shows  a  slight  increase  in  the  aver- 
age annual  wages  of  skilled  laborers  reports  that  "the  old  employees 
are  to-day  receiving,  on  the  whole,  higher  wages  than  they  were  under 
the  uniting  companies,  but  that  there  has  been  a  large  increase  in  the 
number  of  skilled  employees,  and  the  new  employees  taken  on  were 
paid  lower  wages  at  fii*st  because,  while  nominally  skilled,  they  are 
not  so  efficient  as  the  old  and  trained  men.  This  tends  to  reduce  the 
average  for  the  class." 

The  same  combination  is  now  putting  out  its  products  in  a  form 
which  requires  a  great  many  low-paid  employees  for  packing,  wrap- 
ping, and  labeling.  This  tends  to  reduce  the  average  wages  of 
unskilled  laborers. 

The  assumption  from  these  returns  that  the  effect  of  forming  the 
combinations  has  been  to  increase  the  wages  of  practically  all  classes 
of  employees  in  the  various  classes  of  industry  would  not  be  war- 
ranted. It  should  be  recalled  that  a  majority  of  these  combinations 
were  formed  during  the  last  two  years,  and  that  within  this  time  in 
very  many  lines  of  business,  both  those  that  have  been  organized  into 
combinations  and  those  which  have  remained  under  the  most  active 
competitive  system,  wages  have  very  generally  been  increased.     This 
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has  been  made  easily  possible  by  the  fact  that,  owing  to  the  prosper- 
ous condition  of  business  in  general,  prices  have  also  increased,  so  that 
with  the  increase  in  wages  there  has  also  probably  been  an  increase  in 
profits.  They  show  in  favor  of  the  combinations,  but  one  is  not  war- 
ranted in  drawing  sweeping  conclusions. 

Instead  of  the  average  annual  wages,  the  next  table  shows  the  per 
cent  of  increase  or  decrease  in  the  total  annual  wages,  together  with 
the  per  cent  of  increase  or  decrease  in  the  number  of  employees  of 
the  various  classes  before  named: 

PER  CENT  OP  INCREASE  OR  DECREASE  IN  NUMBER  AND  TOTAL  ANNUAL  WAGES  OP 
EMPLOYEES  OF  VARIOUS  CLASSES  SINCE  THE  FORMATION  OF  THE  COMBINATIONS, 
FOR  16  COMBINATIONS. 


Mar- 
ginal 

Superintendents  and 
foremen. 

Traveling  salesmen. 

Skilled  laborers. 

Unskilled  laborers. 

num- 
ber. 

Number. 

Wages. 

Number. 

Wages. 

Number. 

Wages. 

Number. 

Wages. 

1.... 

--    6.82 

-    4.68 

-    2.60 

-    2.16 

+  3.39 

+10.81 

-  16.94 

-  16.99 

2.... 

+  19.80 

+  28.97 

+  18.18 

+  10.68 

+  2.85 

-  2.83 

+    2.09 

-    8.04 

8.... 

-  26.67 

-  10.71 

-68.83 

-  37.50 

W 

w 

l"a\ 

5«J 

4.... 

.00 

+    6.82 

+    5.71 

+    2.11 

la) 

laj 

5.... 

+  43.18 

+  48.28 

(^1 

Id] 

+52.62 

+74.45 

+  21.06 

+  d9.14 

6.... 

-  16.88 

~  16.67 

-  1.62 

-  2.09 

-      .60 

+    4.87 

7.... 

+  20.69 

-    1.38 

\4 

+M67 

-  4.31 

+  4.12 

+  16.61 

+  25.09 

8.... 

-1-237.60 

+283.33 

+660.00 

+76.09 

+75.06 

+151.07 

+  42.86 

9.... 

-f-  18.75 

+  10.58 

+  n.76 

+  82.83 

+38.76 

+42.85 

+    9.48 

+  16.44 

0.... 

-f-    4.47 

-      .18 

+    9.31 

+  12.25 

+25.19 

+26.73 

+  34.24 

+  86.34 

11.... 

+  20.27 

+  48.83 

-  50.00 

+  40.25 

+38.74 

+65.68 

+  40. 14 

+  8L72 

12.... 

-1-  24.24 

+  46.96 

-  18.75 

+151.62 

+16.74 

+33.50 

+  15.93 

+  24.54 

18.... 

-f-  14.29 

+  14.80 

w 

W 

+16.40 

+44.69 

+  16.54 

+115.11 

14.... 

(o) 

+    9.68 

(a 

(oN 

-6.53 

-    .18 

-  21.81 

-  15.76 

15.... 

-  13.43 

-    9.35 

.00 

.00 

+  2.20 

+  4.05 

+  10.26 

+  10.59 

16.... 

1 

+  23.01 

+  26.64 

-  75.00 

-  67.74 

+14.49 

+48.08 

+  51.02 

+  98.87 

Mar- 
ginal 

Clerks. 

Others. 

All  employees. 

num- 
ber. 

Number. 

Wages. 

Number. 

Wages. 

Number. 

Wages. 

1.... 

-    1.64 

-    2.63 

-    8.00 

-  21.13 

-    0.22 

+    1.60 

2.... 
8.... 

-f-  84.68 
(<») 

+  23.67 
(a) 

.00 

-  15.84 
{a) 

+    6.01 

(a) 

+    2.08 

(a) 

4.... 
6.... 

+126.15 

a 
+188.85 

+  68.97 

+  81.02 

+  36.47 

(a 
+  62.89 

6.... 

-    8.96 

-    8.96 

-  13.33 

-  13.33 

-    3.45 

-    8.88 

7.... 

-1-171.43 

+172. 12 

+  78.26 

+  63.95 

+  18.70 

+  26.04 

8.... 

+225.00 

+130.95 

(0 

U) 

+142.94 

+114.82 

9.... 

+  27.70 

+  68.09 

+  21.67 

+  17.95 

+  18.47 

+  27.43 

10.... 

+  22.03 

+  21.81 

+  29.27 

+  15.36 

+  28.75 

+  22.88 

11.... 

+  51.26 

+  52.31 

-  16.56 

-    4.63 

+  37.43 

+  68.07 

12.... 

+135.58 

+114.63 

-  61.29 

+  23.99 

+  17.36 

+  82.96 

18.... 

+  93.30 

+  93.30 

+    8.33 

+    8.33 

+  16.74 

+  67.86 

14.... 

+  14.71 

+    2.73 

(d) 

(d) 

(o) 

(o) 

15.... 

+  64.44 

+  48.31 

-    8.33 

+  42.95 

+    2.71 

+    6.66 

16.... 

+  10.42 

+      .66 

+142.86 

+162. 17 

+  82.54 

+  62.18 

a  Not  reported. 

5  None  employed  in  uniting  companies;  20  in  combination. 

c  Nothing  paid  in  uniting  companies;  925,248  in  combination. 

dNone  employed. 

eNone  employed  in  uniting  companies;  8  in  combination. 

/Nothing  paid  in  uniting  companies;  96,163  in  combination. 

o Thirty-two  employed  in  uniting  companies;  none  in  combination. 

A9160,000  paid  in  uniting  companies;  nothing  in  combination. 

iNone  employed  in  uniting  companies;  41  in  combination. 

i  Nothing  paid  in  uniting  companies;  $96,377  in  combination. 

This  table  shows,  too,  that  in  a  great  majority  of  cases  there  has 
been  an  increase  all  along  the  line,  both  in  the  number  of  employees 
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and  in  the  total  wages.  Without  entering  into  the  details  regarding  the 
various  classes  of  labor,  it  will  perhaps  be  worth  noting  that,  taking 
all  of  the  employees  together,  there  have  been  but  2  cases  of  a  decrease 
in  the  number  of  employees  out  of  13  reporting,  and  but  1  case,  out  of 
the  same  number,  of  a  decrease  in  the  total  annual  wages.  This  table 
seems  also  to  show  that  the  percentage  of  increase  in  wages  has  been 
more  than  that  of  the  increase  in  the  number  of  men,  thus  confirming 
again  the  statements  as  to  the  general  average  increase  in  wages. 

The  table  following  shows  the  average  annual  wages  paid  before 
and  after  the  formation  of  the  combinations  and  the  per  cent  of 
increase  or  decrease  in  average  annual  wages,  as  well  as  the  per  cent 
of  increase  or  decrease  in  the  number  of  employees  and  in  the  total 
amount  of  wages  paid,  by  classes  of  employees: 

AVERAGE  ANNUAL  WAGES  PAID  BEFORE  AND  AFTER  THE  FORMATION  OF  THE  COMBI- 
NATIONS AND  PER  CENT  OF  INCREASE  OR  DECREASE  IN  AVERAGE  ANNUAL  WAGES. 
NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYEES,  AND  TOTAL  ANNUAL  WAGES. 


Class  of  employees. 


Com- 
biDa- 
tions 
report- 
ing. 


Average  annual  wages  paid. 


Under 
uniting 
compa- 
nies. 


Under 
combi- 
nation. 


Percent 
of  in- 
crease or 
decrease. 


Per  cent 

of  in- 
crease or 
decrease 
in  the 
number 
of  em- 
ployees. 


Percent 

of  in- 
crease or 
decrease 
in  total 
amount 
of  wages 
paid. 


Superintendents  and  foremen 

Traveling  salesmen 

Skilled  laborers 

Unskilled  laborers 

Clerks 

Other  employees 

All  employees 


$1,262 
1,346 
620 
294 
757 
754 
460 


$1,227 
1,246 
705 
851 
798 
662 
518 


-  2.77 

-  7.48 
-1-13.71 
+19.39 
+  5.42 
-12.20 
+12.61 


+11.79 
+  4.17 
+28.84 
+20.06 
+86.45 
+29.06 
+2L66 


+  8.72 
-  8.57 
+40.18 
+48.38 
+43.96 
+18.42 
+36.68 


For  the  combinations  reporting  this  table  shows  an  increase  in  the 
average  annual  wages  paid  to  skilled  laborers,  to  unskilled  laborers, 
and  to  clerks,  and  a  decrease  in  the  average  annual  wages  paid  to  super- 
intendents and  foremen,  traveling  salesmen,  and  the  unclassified 
employees.  Taking  all  of  the  employees  together,  the  percentage  of 
increase  of  average  annual  wages  has  been  12.61.  The  greatest 
increase  has  appeared  in  the  case  of  the  unskilled  laborers;  the  greatest 
percentage  of  decrease  in  the  unclassified  employees,  while  traveling 
salesmen  have  lost  much  more  in  average  annual  wages  than  have 
superintendents  and  foremen,  the  figures  being  respectively  7.43  and 
2.77.  In  all  classes  of  employees,  taking  all  of  the  establishments 
which  have  reported,  there  has  been  a  decided  increase  in  the  number 
of  employees;  and  in  all  cases,  with  the  exception  of  the  traveling 
salesmen,  there  has  been  also  an  increase  in  the  total  amount  of  wages 
paid.     The  traveling  salesmen  have  received  less  by  3.57  per  cent. 

One  can  not  make,  however,  a  fair  judgment  regarding  the  effect 
of  the  combinations  upon  the  employees,  unless  one  takes  into  con- 
sideration also  the  relative  efficiency  of  the  work  of  the  men  under 
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the  two  systems,  comparing  the  amount  of  work  perfonned  and  the 
annual  wages  paid.  The  next  table  attempts  to  throw  some  light 
upon  this  question.  The  preferable  way  to  determine  the  efficiency 
of  the  employees  would  be  to  secure  the  number  of  units  of  output 
in  each  specific  plant  to  compare  with  the  number  of  employees. 
That  it  has  not  been  possible  to  do,  but  it  has  been  possible  in  a 
few  cases  to  secure  the  total  amount  of  gross  sales  made  by  the  unit- 
ing companies  for  the  year  previous  to  the  combination  and  the  total 
amount  during  the  year  1899.  The  reports  secured  for  the  number 
of  employees  and  annual  wages  did  not  cover  exactly  the  same  periods 
of  time,  being  in  the  earlier  period  for  some  fiscal  year  just  previous 
to  the  formation  of  the  combination  and  in  the  more  recent  period  for 
some  fiscal  year  including  the  time  of  the  visit  of  the  agent  of  the 
Department  of  Labor.  These  facts  relating  to  gross  sales,  employees, 
and  annual  wages  are,  however,  brought  together  in  the  table  follow- 
ing for  whatever  value  they  may  have  in  a  study  of  the  question. 
The  table  gives  the  total  amount  of  gross  sales,  the  total  number  of 
employees,  and  the  total  annual  wages  of  all  employees  for  some  year 
previous  to  the  formation  of  the  combinations  and  under  combination, 
with  the  per  cent  of  increase  or  decrease.  Of  the  8  combinations 
reporting,  4  were  organized  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  year  1899, 1  was 
organized  in  1898,  1  in  1895,  1  in  1891,  and  1  in  the  60's.  Of  course 
it  is  to  be  expected  that  in  the  case  of  those  formed  earlier,  the  per- 
centage of  increase  of  sales  during  the  year  1899  as  compared  with 
that  before  the  organization  should  be  very  great.  It  is  also  to  be 
expected  that  with  this  increase  in  output  should  come  an  increase  in 
the  total  number  of  employees  and  in  the  annual  wages  paid  them. 

TOTAL  AMOUNT  OF  GROSS  SALES.  NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYEES,  AND  TOTAL  ANNUAL  WAGES 
BEFORE  AND  AFTER  COMBINATION  AND  PER  CENT  OF  INCREASE  OR  DECREASE  IN 
EACH,  FOR  8  COMBINATIONS. 


Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 


By  uniting 
companies 

for  year 
previous  to 
combining. 


1 

2 

8 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

TotaJ 


Total  amount  of  groes  sales. 


2, 
4, 
4, 

28, 

7, 

rfl2, 


226,366 
895,000 
040,599 
157,815 
500.000 
500.000 
864.699 
810,714 


By  com- 
bination 
for  year 
1899. 


$5,260,088 
1,380,000 
2,291,259 
6,219.000 
11,000,000 
35.652,000 
58,582,234 


Per  cent 

of  in- 
crease or 
decrease. 


+  24.46 
+  54.19 
+  12.28 
+  49.57 
+  144.44 
+  25.09 
+    9.12 


rf25.365,884;d+  98.01 


Total  number  of  employees. 


Of  unit- 
ing com- 
panies 
before 
combin- 
ing. 


Of  combi- 
nation. 


i.a 


3,189 
822 
10.860 
5,010 
5,677 


1,! 

4,362 
1,997 
13,982 
5,146 
7,392 


Per  cent 

of  in- 
crease  or 
decrease. 


Of  uniting 
companies 
before 
combin- 
ing. 


—    0.22 

\ti 

+  36.47 
+142.94 
+  28.76 
+  2.71 
+  82.54 


Total  annual  wages  of  all  em- 
ployees. 


$1,067,812 

(a) 

1,504,611 
408.990 
4,753,420 
c883,039 
3,046,380 


Of  combi- 
nation. 


$1,064,847 


2,450,870 
865,815 
5,838,834 
C  932, 980 
4,939,063 


Per  cent 

of  in- 
crease or 
decrease. 


+    1.60 

(a) 

+  62.89 
+114.32 
+  22.83 
+  5.66 
+  62.13 


e  64, 995, 193 


c95,760,465|  e+  47.32 


/26,851 


/34,269 


/+  27.69^11,669,202 


i7l6,112,409 


i7+  38.19 


oNot  reported. 

b  Estimated. 

c  Wages  for  6  months  only. 

d  Output  of  about  two-thfrds  of  the  plants  in  the  combination. 

e  One  combination  reports  output  oi  about  two-thirds  of  its  plants. 

/Six  combinations  reporting. 

g  Six  combinations  reporting.   One  combination  reports  wages  for  6  months  only. 
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While  the  relation  of  the  number  of  employees  to  gross  sales  can 
not  be  taken  as  a  sound  economic  basis  for  calculating  the  efficiency 
of  labor,  it  may  be  used  as  indicating  the  economic  results  of  manage- 
ment or  method  or  the  activity  of  the  whole  force.  It  is  in  this 
light  the  analysis  as  to  efficiency  must  be  considered. 

While  the  number  of  combinations  reporting  is  so  small  and  the  char- 
acter of  the  reports  such  that  one  would  not  be  justified  in  reaching  posi- 
tive conclusions,  it  is  nevertheless  to  be  noted  that  so  far  as  these  returns 
go  they  serve  to  support  the  contention  of  those  who  claim  that  com- 
binations of  capital  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  workingmen.  On 
the  other  hand,  one  needs  to  guard  against  laying  much  stress  on  that, 
inasmuch  as  prices  during  the  year  1899  in  the  industries  reported 
on  have  very  generally  increased,  the  increase  in  some  having  been 
very  marked  indeed.  So,  also,  as  regards  the  increase  in  wages,  it 
is  well  known  that  in  many  lines  wages  have  been  increased,  but  it 
is  as  yet  too  soon  to  draw  a  positive  conclusion  to  the  eflfect  that  com- 
binations will,  on  the  whole,  increase  wages.  Not  until  after  they 
have  passed  through  a  period  of  depression  as  well  as  one  of  pros- 
perity will  there  be  sufficient  data  so  that  one  can  reach  positive  con- 
clusions regarding  their  effects  upon  prices  and  wages. 

In  order  that  wages  paid  by  the  combinations  may  be  compared 
with  those  paid  by  large  private  companies,  several  tables  have  been  pre- 
pared dealing  with  the  wages  paid  by  three  large  private  companies 
engaged  in  business  similar  to  some  of  the  combinations  covered  by 
the  previous  tables.  These  private  companies,  perhaps,  it  should  be 
stated,  employ  as  many  workmen  and  carry  on  business  on  quite  as 
large  a  scale  as  some  of  the  combinations  included  in  this  report.  The 
first  of  the  tables  gives  the  per  cent  of  each  class  of  employees  receiving 
each  classified  rate  of  wages  per  week  in  1897  and  1899,  each  establish- 
ment being  shown  separately.  This  is  followed  by  a  table  showing  for 
the  three  companies  combined  the  number  of  employees  in  each  class 
and  at  each  classified  rate  of  pay.  A  third  table  shows  the  average 
annual  wages  paid,  with  the  per  cent  of  increase  or  decrease  in  aver- 
age wages,  in  number  of  employees,  and  in  total  annual  wages. 
6769— No.  29 ^3 
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PER  CENT  OF  EMPLOYEES  IN  3  PRIVATE  COMPANIES  PAID  EACH  CLASSIFIED  RATE  OF 
WAGES  PER  WEEK,  1897  AND  1899. 


Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 

Rate  of  wages  paid  per 
week. 

Skilled 
laborers. 

UnskiUed 
laborers. 

Clerks. 

Others  (not  in- 
cluding super- 
intendents, 
foremen,  and 
traTeling  sales- 
men). 

1«97. 

1899. 

1897. 

1899. 

1897. 

1899. 

1897. 

1899. 

1 

Under$5. 



$5  or  under  $6 

SB  or  under  87                          

23.45 
3.16 
78.89 

16.14 

1 

87  or  under  88 

3.58 
80.28 

88  or  under  19 



89  *^r  under  $J0 

20.98 
46.88 

22.98 

45.48 

22.06 

4.76 

1.69 

2.04 

.44 

.13 

.24 

.19 

810  or  under  815 

815  or  under  820 

21.63 

5.15 

2.86 

2.04 

.48 

.14 

.29 

.20 

820  or  under  8S25 

825  or  under  $30 

830  or  under  835  . 

835  or  under  840 r . . 

840  or  under  845 

. 

$45  or  under  860  ,--. 

• 

860  or  oyer. 

i 

Total 

1 

100.00 

100.00 

inn.  00  1  inn.nn 

Under  85 

2 

1.99 

.99 

4.99 

5.99 

25.98 

60.08 

7.99 

1.99 

1.98 

.49 

.99 

6.98 

2.97 

1.92 

81.81 

2.91 

85  or  under  86 

86  or  under  87 

87  or  under  88 

88  or  under  89 

89  or  under  810 

10.33 
69.74 
19.93 

3.92 
59.79 
36.29 

810  or  under  815 

'ioo'oo' 

32.68 

815  or  un<1er  820 

820  or  under  885 

67.87 

825  or  under  880 

880  or  under  886 

835  or  under  840 ' 

840  or  under  845 

845  or  under  860 

860  or  over 

1 

Total 

\ 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

Under  85 

3 

5.58 
1.97 
3.53 
68.71 
14.54 
15.67 

5.21 
.88 
8.05 
2.78 
66.69 
31.89 

1.79 

1.79 

1.79 

10.71 

17.86 

8.57 

28.57 

16.07 

5.35 

3.57 

1.79 

5.35 

0.88 
8.51 
2.68 
.88 
7.02 
8.77 
87.72 
19.30 
7.90 
5.26 

***i*S* 

1.72 
5.18 
8.45 

**i7*24* 
1.72 
86.21 
22.41 
8.45 
5.18 
1.72 
1.72 

20  27 

85  or  under  86 

86  or  under  87 

1.85 

87  or  under  88 

6.76 

88  or  imder  89 

H.87 

89  or  under  810 

14.87 

810  0'  under  815  -_„_,,_-, 

88.91 
38.85 
10.36 
5.21 
2.54 
1.08 
1.46 
.82 
1.27 

41.22 
80.57 
9.79 
6.91 
5.87 
L26 
2.35 
1.01 
1.58 

18.51 

815  or  under  820 

8.11 

8^  o**  under  825 

2.70 

825  or  under  880 

8.11 

^0  or  under  885 

4.05 

885  or  under  840 

2.70 

840  or  under  845 

1.85 

845  or  under  860 

1.75 
1.75 

860  or  over 

1.79 

1  85 

Total 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100  00 
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KUMBER  OP  EMPLOYEES  IX  3  PRIVATE  COMPANIES  PAID  EACH  CLASSIFIED  RATE  OF 
WAGES  PER  WEEK,  18»7  AND  1899. 


Rate  of  wages  paid 
per  week. 

Skilled 
laborers. 

Uniskllled 
laborers. 

Clerks. 

Others  (not  in- 
cluding super- 
intendents, 
foremen,  and 
traveling  sales- 
men). 

All  employees 
(not  including 
superintend- 
entB,  foremen, 
and  tntTeling 
salesmen). 

1807. 

1899. 

1897. 

1899. 

1897. 

1899. 

1897. 

1899. 

1897. 

1899. 

Under  16 

275 

116 

771 

1,981 

8,172 

8,641 

515 

128 

875 
78 

493 

796 
3,829 
1.850 
7,442 

265 

1 
1 
1 
6 
10 
2 
16 
77 
8 
2 
1 
8 

1 

4 

S 

1 

8 

10 

74 

22 

78 

6 

3' 

1 
3 
2 

io' 

1 

21 
18 
2 
3 
1 
1 

16 

i* 

5 
11 
11 
10 
6 
2 
6 
3 
2 
1 

277 

120 

774 

1,967 

3,192 

5.594 

5.649 

2,856 

640 

808 

229 

60 

36 

82 

89 

891 

ffi  or  under  ^6 

82 

96  or  under  $7 

497 

97  or  under  98 

804 

98  or  under  90 

8,848 
4,427 
14.682 
8,988 
907 

90  or  under  910 

910  or  under  915.... 

915  or  under  920 

920  or  under  925 

1,950 
5,097 

^^ 

298 
227 
56 
86 
32 
88 

8,066 
7,106 
8,695 
882 
868 
882 
84 
66 
53 
57 

925  or  under  930 

880 

9S0  or  under  985 

885 

tSb  or  under  940 

89 

940or  under  945.... 

67 

945  or  under  950. . . . 

2 
2 

55 

960  or  over 

1 

1 

60 

T^tal 

11,007 

15,099 

10,599 

14,680 

124 

209 

58 

74 

21,788 

80,612 

AVERAGE  ANNUAL  WAGES  PAID  BY  8  PRIVATE  COMPANIES  IN  1897  AND  1899,  AND 
THE  PER  CENT  OF  INCREASE  OR  DECREASE  IN  AVERAGE  ANNUAL  WAGES.  NUMBER 
OF  EMPLOYEES,  AND  TOTAL  ANNUAL  WAGES. 


Class  of  employees. 


Compa- 
nies re- 

port- 

Ing. 


Average  annual  wages. 


1897. 


Per  cent  of 
increase  or 
decrease. 


Per  cent  of 
increfiseor 
decrease in 
number  of 
employees. 


Per  cent  of 
increase  or 
decrease  in 

total  an- 
nual wages. 


Superintendents  and  foremen 

Traveling  salesmen 

Skilled  laborers 

Unskilled  laborers 

Clerks 

Other  employees 

All  employees 


91,069 

(a) 
690 
489 
681 
788 
586 


91,010 

740 
572 
727 
785 


-  5.52 
(a) 

+  7.25 
-1-16.97 
+  6.75 

-  6.78 
+17.58 


-f-88.88 

n.87 

-1-41.06 
-1-80.61 
+22.64 
+49.38 


+26.01 
(a) 

+52.10 
+65.11 
+92.85 
+14.40 
+75.60 


o  None  employed. 

The  latter  table  summarizes  the  facts  for  the  three  companies  com- 
bined, so  far  as  reports  were  obtained.  The  average  annual  wages  in 
1897  and  in  1899  are  shown  for  each  class  of  employees  and  the  per 
cent  of  increase  or  decrease  in  the  latter  year  over  the  former.  In 
additional  columns  are.  shown,  first,  the  per  cent  of  increase  in  1899 
over  1897  in  the  number  of  employees,  and,  second,  in  the  total  annual 
wages. 

It  will  be  noted  upon  an  examination  of  this  table  that  the  per- 
centage of  increase  in  the  average  annual  wages  of  all  employees 
taken  together  in  the  one  company  reporting  as  to  all  employees  was 
17.68.  This  company  employed  no  traveling  salesmen.  If  one  were 
to  remove  that  element  from  the  combinations  and  give  the  per  cent 
of  increase  of  average  wages  not  including  traveling  salesmen,  it 
would  make  it  13.90.  The  average  annual  wages  of  superintendents 
and  foremen  decreased  5.52  per  cent  in  the  case  of  the  private  com- 
pany and  2i77  per  cent  under  the  combinations.     In  the  private 
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company  the  greatest  percentage  of  decrease  was  likewise  among  the 
unclassified  employees,  being  6.73  per  cent  to  12.20  among  the  com- 
binations. The  unskilled  laborers,  on  the  other  hand,  had  their  wages 
considerably  increased  under  the  combinations,  receiving  an  increase 
of  19.39  per  cent,  while  under  the  three  companies  operating  inde- 
pendently it  was  only  16.97  per  cent.  The  skilled  laborers  under  the 
combinations  received  an  increase  of  13.71  per  cent,  the  increase  under 
the  private  companies  being  only  7.25  per  cent.  It  should  be 
noted,  however,  that  these  increases  in  the  private  companies  were 
between  the  years  1897  and  1899.  The  increases  in  the  case  of  the 
combinations  are  comparisons  between  any  one  year  before  the  com- 
bination was  made  and  the  year  1899.  In  a  few  cases  this  year  was 
considerably  earlier  than  1897,  so  that  the  comparison  can  not  be 
directly  made.  The  only  conclusion  that  can  fairly  be  reached  under 
the  circumstances  is  that  the  combinations  on  the  whole  show  the 
same  tendency  as  the  large  private  companies,  and  that  so  far  as  the 
figures  go  one  can  not  say  that  they  have  treated  the  laborers  any  less 
generously. 

The  two  short  tables  which  follow  give  the  average  daily  compensa- 
tion of  all  railway  employees  in  the  United  States  for  the  years  ending 
June  80,  1892  to  1899.  In  the  first  table  the  figures  are  absolute  and 
in  the  second  relative,  the  wages  for  1892  being  taken  as  the  basis, 
or  100. 

AVERAGE  DAILY  COMPENSATION  OF  ALL  RAILWAY  EMPLOYEES  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 
FOR  THE  YEARS  ENDING  JUNE  30,  1892  TO  18W. 

[The  data  contained  in  this  table  for  the  years  1892  to  1898  are  from  the  reports  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  on  the  statistics  of  railways  in  the  United  States.  Those  for  1899  were  fur- 
nished to  the  Department  through  the  courtesy  of  the  statistician  from  advance  sheets  of  his  annual 
report  for  1899.1 


Occupations. 


I 


1898. 


General  officers . 
other  officers  . . . 


(a) 
(a) 


Average  for  general  and  other 
officers 97.62. 


General  office  clerks 

Station  agents 

other  station  men 

Englnemen 

Firemen 

Conductors 

other  train  men 

Machinists 

Carpenters 

Other  shopmen 

Section  foremen 

Other  (.rack  men 

Switchmen,  flagmen,  and  watchmen 

Telegraph  operators  and  dispatchers 

Employees  (account  floating  equip- 
ment)  

All  other  employees  (including  la- 
borers)  


(a) 
(a) 


r.84 


1894.    I    1895. 


$9.71 
6.76 


8.60 


1.97 


19.01 
6.86 


7.81 


S9.19 
6.96 


7.91 

2.21 
1.73 
1.62 
3.65 
2.06 
8.05 
1.90 
2.26 
2.08 
1.69 
1.70 
1.17 
1.74 
1.93 

1.94 

1.65 


1897. 


19.64 
5.12 


7.82 


2.18 
1.73 
1.62 
8.66 
2.06 
8.07 
1.90 
2.23 
2.01 
1.71 
1.70 
1.16 
1.72 
1.90 

1.86 

L64 


19.78 
6.21 


7.45 


$10.03 
6.18 


7.47 


2.25 

1.73 

1.61 

3.72 

2.09 

3.13 

1.95 

2.28 

2.02 

1.70 

L69 

1.16 

1.74  j 

1.92 

1.89 

L67 


2.20 
J.  74 
1.60 
8,72 
2.10 
8.13 
1.94 
2.29 
2.08 
1.72 
1.68 
1.18 
L77 
1.98 

L8» 

L68 


a  Not  reported. 
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RELATIVE    AVERAGE  DAILY    COMPENSATION  OF  ALL   RAILWAY  EMPLOYEES  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES  FOR  THE  YEARS  ENDING  JUNE  80,  1892  TO  1899. 


Occupations. 


General  officers 

Othor  officers 

General  office  clerks 

Station  agents 

Other  station  men 

Enginemen 

Firemen 

Conductors 

Other  train  men 

Machinists 

Carpenters 

Other  shopmen 

Section  foremen 

Other  track  men 

Switchmen,  flagmen,  and  watchmen 

Telearraph  operators  and  dispatchers 

Employees  (account  floating  equip- 
ment)   

All  other  employees  (including  la- 
borers)  


1892. 


100.0 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 

100.0 


1898. 


102.9 

10L4 
101.1 
98.2 
99.5 
98.6 
100.8 
101.1 
101.7 
101.4 
102.3 
99.4 
100.0 
101.1 
102.1 

94.7 

101.8 


1894. 


111.5 

106.4 
96.7 
97.0 
98.1 
98.1 
99.0 

100.0 
96.5 
97.1 
98.8 
97.2 
96.7 
98.3 

100.0 

95.2 
98.8 


1895. 


102.5 

99.5 
96.1 
96.4 
99.2 
99.0 
99.0 

100.5 
96.9 
97.6 
99.4 
96.6 
95.9 
98.3 

102.6 

92.8 
98.8 


1896. 


103.8 

100.5 
95.6 
96.4 
99.2 
99.5 
99.3 

100.5 
98.7 
97.6 
98.8 
96.6 
95.9 
97.8 

100.0 


98.8 


1897. 


96.1 

99.1 
95.6 
96.4 
99.2 
99.0 
100.0 
100.5 
97.4 
96.6 
100.0 
96.6 
95.1 
96.6 
98.4 


1898. 


97.8 

102.8 
95.6 
95.8 
101.1 
101.0 
102.0 
103.2 
99.6 
97.1 
99.4 
96.0 
96.1 
97.8  I 
99.5 

91.8 


8.2       100.0 


1899. 


98.0 

100.0 
96.1 
95.2 
101.1 
101.4 
102.0 
102.6 
100.0 
97.6 
100.6 
95.5 
96.7 
99.4 
100.0 

91.3 

100.6 


From  this  latter  table  it  appears  that  the  tendency  of  railway  wages 
in  the  last  two  years  has  been  upward  and  that  in  a  majority  of  the 
occupation  classes  the  wages  of  1899  had  either  reached  or  passed  the 
former  level  of  1892.  This  includes  such  great  operating  occupations 
as  enginemen,  firemen,  conductors,  other  train  men,  and  telegraph 
operators  and  dispatchers.  Other  occupations  containing  very  large 
numbers  are  still  considerably  below  the  level  of  1892.  Taking  all  the 
employees  together,  it  is  probable  that  the  average  is  still  somewhat 
below  that  level. 

If  one  compares  the  wages  shown  for  the  combinations  and  the  three 
private  companies  with  the  average  daily  compensation  from  1892  to 
1899  of  railway  employees  in  the  United  States,  as  given  above,  it 
will  appear  that  the  increase  in  average  annual  wages  has  been  decid- 
edly greater  among  both  these  private  manufacturing  companies  and 
the  combinations;  so,  likewise,  if  one  takes  the  rates  of  wages  shown 
in  Table  I,  involving  occupations  of  various  kinds  in  the  building 
trades  and  in  various  manufacturing  industries  in  different  sections  of 
the  United  States  from  the  first  year  for  which  they  were  obtainable 
up  to  April,  1900.  As  no  summary  of  this  great  mass  of  wage  data 
in  Table  I  has  been  made  no  exact  comparison  can  be  drawn  between 
wages  in  general  as  there  shown  and  as  given  in  the  previous  tables 
for  the  combinations  and  the  large  private  manufacturing  corporations. 
But  it  would  appear  that  the  per  cent  of  increase  shown  for  the  com- 
binations has  not  been  exceeded  in  wagers  in  general.  A  careful  exam- 
ination of  the  details  of  Table  I  would  seem  to  show  that  wages  in 
general  have  reached  and  in  some  cases  passed  the  former  high  level 
of  wages  of  1892. 
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The  following  statement,  showing  wages  of  farm  laborers  in  varioas 
years  from  1866  to  1899,  will  permit  comparison  to  be  made  also  with 
that  class  of  labor: 

AVERAGE  WAGES  OF  FARM  LABORERS,  1866  TO  18W. 

[The  facts  contained  in  this  table  were  furnished  to  the  Department  by  the  statistician  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.    The  wages  for  1866, 1869,  and  1875,  except  for  Oregon,  are  in  currency.] 


SUtes. 


Vermont. 
Pennsylvania 
N.  Carolina 

Texas 

Iowa 

Oregon 


12.32  12.46 


States. 


Vermont. 

Pennsylyania 

N.Carolina 

Texas 

Iowa 

Oregon 


11.85  12. 


Wages  per  day  in  harvest  without  board. 


1866.    1869.    1875.    1879.    1882.    1885.    1888.    1890.    1892.    1898.    1894.    1895     1896.    1899. 


2.32 
1.53 
1.65 
2.38 
2.40 


2.28 
1.87 
1.58 
2.85 


$1.75 
1.78 
1.20 
1.89 
2.25 
1.92 


$1.68  $1.65  $1.68 
1.66        "  "" 

1.16 
1.82 
2.00 
1.96 


1.51 
.96 
1.23 
1.81 
1.94 


1.55 
1.00 
1.20 
1.71 
1.90 


$1.70 
1.57 
1.04 
1.10 
1.75 
2.00 


$1.90 
1.49 
.95 
1.11 
1.64 
1.79 


$1.69 
1.38 
.90 
1.03 
1.46 
1.51 


$1.61 
1.42 
.93 
1.01 
1.47 
1.37 


$1.68 
1.44 
.93 
1.14 
1.69 
1.67 


$1.74 
1.51 
.94 
1.16 
1.75 
1.82 


Wages  per  day  in  harvest  with  board. 


1866. 


I.  !  1875. 


1879.    1882.    1885.    1888. 


$0.97 
.99 
.76 
.94 
1.57 
1.54 


$1.85 
1.90 
.85 
1.08 
1.81 
1.50 


$1.80 
1.20 
.82 
1.01 
1.61 
1.60 


$1.35 

1.18 

.75 

.96 

1.46 

1.45 


.93 
1.50 
1.45 


1892.    1893.    1894.    1895. 


$1.37  $1.33  $1.60 
1.18        "  - 


1.20 

.82 

.90 

1.40 

1.55 


1.19 
.80 


1.83 
1.42 


$1.39 

1.08 

.75 

.86 

1.16 

1.18 


$1.26 

1.14 

.74 

.83 

1.19 

1.10 


1898.    1899. 


-I- 


$1.36 

1.13 

.78 

.92 

1.28 

L84 


$1.41 

i.ao 

.79 

.96 

1.47 

1.47 


States. 


Wages  per  day  outside  of  harvest  without  board. 


1866.    1869.    1875.    1879.    1882.    1885. 


Vermontc 
Pennsylvania 
N.  Carolina . . 

Texas 

Iowa 

Oregon 


$1.76  $1.76 


1.59 
.72 
1.81 
1.62 
1.75 


1.43 

.74 

1.16 

1.52 


$1.51 
1.37 
.72 
1.14 
1.38 
1.47 


$0.91 

.96 

.68 

.92 

1.12 

1.44 


$1.20 
1.20 


1.34 
1.33 


$1.16 

1.10 

.67 

.98 

1.31 

1.80 


$1.16 
1.10 
.61 
.95 
1.27 
1.35 


1890.    1892.    1893.    1894.    1895.    1898.    1899. 


$1.19 

1.09 

.62 

.97 

1.23 

1.38 


$1.23 
1.10 
.63 
.98 
1.25 
1.65 


$1.26 

1.09 

.58 

.90 

1.29 

1.29 


$1.11  $1.25  $1.27 

1.00 

.64 

.84 

1.17 

1.06 


1.04 

.64 

.81 

1.17 

1.00 


1.09 
.68 


1.27 
1.24 


$1.80 

1.15 

.60 

.90 

1.40 

1.35 


States. 


Wages  per  day  outside  of  harvest  with  board. 


1866.    1869.    1875.    1879.    1882.    1885.    1888.    1890.    1892.    1898.    1894.    1895.    1898.    1899. 


Vermontc 
Pennsylvania 
N.  Carolina- 
Texas.. 
Iowa... 
Oregon. 


$1.32 

1.10 

.50 

.96 

1.19 

1.40 


$1.28  $1.11 


1.04 
.49 
.84 

1.18 


95 

.51 

.84 

1.01 

1.16 


$0.64 
.63 
.41 
.66 
.80 
1.08 


$0.90 
.85 
.46 
.70 
.99 
1.00 


$0.88 
.80 
.47 
.76 
.97 
.95 


$0.90 
.82 
.45 
.71 
.97 
.98 


$0.92 
.81 
.46 
.73 
.95 
1.08 


$0.94 
.81 
.45 
.72 
.96 
1.05 


$1.05 
.81 
.46 
.72 
1.00 
.96 


$0.97 
.74 
.43 
.67 
.88 
.76 


$0.94 
.78 
.41 
.68 
.93 
.72 


$0.97 
.80 
.44 
.67 
.99 
.93 


$1.00 

.84 

.46 

.68 

1.11 

1.00 


States. 


Wages  per  month  without  board. 


1866. 


1875. 


1879. 


1882. 


1885. 


1888. 


1890. 


Vermont 

Pennsylvania . . 
North  Carolina 

Texas 

Iowa 

Oregon 


States. 


$32.84 
29.91 
18.46 
19.00 
28.34 
35.75 


1892. 


$82.40 
58.68 
12.76 
18.83 
28.39 


$29.fi7 
25.89 
13.46 
19.50 
24.35 
38.25 


1894. 


$19.00 
19.92 
11.19 
18.27 
22.09 
35.45 


$23.37 
22.88 
12.86 
20.20 
26.21 
33.50 


$23.00 
22.62 
12.86 
18.87 
25.33 
34.00 


$23.25 
22.24 
13.41 
19.20 
25.60 
32.66 


•24.80 
22.80 
12.83 
19.85 
25.41 
8L60 


1899. 


1896. 


By  the  By  the 
year. 


By  the  By  the 
year. 


Vermont 

Pennsylvania . . 
North  Carolina 

Texas 

Iowa 

Oregon 


$24.67 
23.00 
13.80 
18.75 
26.20 
34.25 


I 


$26.66 
22.84 
12.66 
18.96 
27.16 
30.58 


$23.60 
21.82 
11.78 
17.78 
25.29 
2.S.'W 


$27.87 
21.93 
11.59 
17.86 
25.62 
23.79 


$26.09 
20.79 
11.69 
17.34 
24.78 
27.86 


I 


$27.77 
22.60 
12.61 
18.23 
26.02 
80.78 


$26.86 
21.74 
11.96 
17.64 
26.38 
29.64 


$28.62 
28.74 
12.88 
18.42 
27.86 
82.82 
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AVERAGE  WAGES  OP  FARM  LABORERS.  1866  to  1899— Concluded. 


States. 


Wages  per  month  with  board. 


1866. 


1876. 


1879. 


1882. 


1885. 


1890. 


Vermont 

Pennsylyania . . 
North  Carolina 
Texas 


921.00 
18.84 
8.16 
12.72 
18.87 
22.53 


S21.40 
18.05 
7.91 
18.21 
17.87 


119.87 
16.10 
8.82 
18.37 
16.11 
26.67 


111.60 
11.46 
7.76 
11.49 
18.90 
28.86 


116.00 
14.21 
8.80 
14.03 
17.96 
24.75 


tl6.20 
14.12 
8.91 
18.72 
17.00 
21.25 


$16.40 
14.50 
9.00 
12.60 
17.84 
28.00 


$17.86 
14.60 
8.80 
18.80 
17.00 
22.00 


1898. 


1899. 


States. 


1892. 


1894. 


1895. 


By  the  By  the 
year,     season. 


By  the  By  the 
year,    season. 


Vermont 

Pennsylvania . . 
North  Carolina 

Texas 

Iowa 

Oregon 


$17.45 
15.00 
8.78 
18.00 
17.76 
28.00 


$18.20 
14.19 
8.62 
18.68 
19.46 
21.99 


$16.81 
13.08 
7.96 
12.69 
17.90 
17.41 


$17.94 
13.66 
7.80 
12.66 
18.15 
16.64 


$17.21 
12.68 
7.84 
12.27 
17.44 
19.83 


$19.40 
14.46 
8.78 
13.37 
18.98 
23.12 


$17.65 
13.41 
8.05 
12.41 
18.88 
21.09 


$19.84 
15.26 
9.06 
18.47 
20.25 
24.69 


The  wages  of  farm  laborers  as  shown  here  differ  in  their  course  but 
little  from  those  of  railway  labor.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  years  1898 
and  1899  have  witnessed  a  gradual  advance  over  the  decline  following 
1892  and  1893,  but  that,  taken  as  a  whole,  the  highest  levels  of  those 
years  have  not  yet  been  reached. 

The  detailed  statement  of  wages  paid  in  the  14  plants  of  the  Ameri- 
can Steel  Hoop  Company  seems  to  bear  out  the  general  conclusions 
made  from  the  other  tables  showing  the  results  among  combinations. 
This  table  shows  the  rates  of  wages  paid  on  November  30, 1898,  and 
on  November  30,  1899,  and  the  per  cent  of  increase  or  decrease  in  the 
average  for  each  occupation.  The  figures  for  the  14  plants  show  that 
a  total  of  4,545  employees  received  an  average  wage  of  $1.93  per  day 
in  November,  1898,  and  that  in  November,  1899,  the  number  of 
employees  had  increased  to  5,873,  receiving  an  average  of  $2.27  per 
^y?  a  g^i^  ^^  average  wages  of  17.62  per  cent. 
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DAILY  RATES  OP  WAGES  PAID  IN  U  PLANTS  OF  AMERICAN  STEEL  HOOP  COMPANY 
BEFORE  AND  AFTER  THEIR  ORGANIZATION  INTO  A  COMBINATION. 

[In  several  of  the  occupations  the  wages  shown  are  ayera^e  dallv  piecework  earnings,  and  the 
increase  in  wages  may  oe  due  to  increased  production  in  1899  as  well  as  to  increase  in  piece  rates.] 


Noy.80.1S96. 

Nov.  80, 1899. 

Per 

Occupations. 

Nov.  30, 1898. 

Nov.  80. 1899. 

Per^ 

Occupations. 

Em- 
ploy- 
ees. 

Rates 

of 
wages. 

Em- 
ploy- 
ees. 

Rates 

of 
wages. 

in- 
crease 
or  de- 
crease. 

Em- 
ploy- 
ees. 

Rates 

of 
wages. 

Em- 
ploy- 
ees. 

wages. 

in- 
crease 
or  de- 
crease. 

Ash  heaven.... 

3 
2 

H.IO 
1.20 

9 
1 

91.25 
1.45 

+11.40 

+19.93 

+10.89 

+18.82 

Boiler  repair- 
ers'helpers.. 

Average . . . 
Bolt  cutters. . . . 

1 
2 

4 

10.90 
1.15 
1.75 

2 
2 

$1.04 
1.30 

Ayerage.... 

5 

1.14 

10 

1.27 

Ash  men 

1 
3 
1 

1.25 
1.40 
1.70 

1 
1 
5 
2 

1.50 
1.60 
L76 
1.80 

7 

1.454 

4 

1.17 

-19.59 

1 

1.00 

Bookkeepers . . 

Brakemen.rall- 
road 

1 

2.894 

Ayerage.... 

6 

1.43 

9 

1.714 



1 
1 
2 
4 
1 
5 

1.08 
1.17 
1.40 
1.70 
1.80 
1.95 

1 

2 

1 
2 
4 

4 

1.20 
1.50 
1.60 
1.80 
1.96 
2.20 

Bend-around 

2 
2 

1.22 
1.26 

2 
2 

1.85 
1.40 

hands 

Average... 
Bricklayers.... 

Average... 

Bricklayers' ap- 
prentices .... 

Average.... 

4 

1.24 

4 

1.87J 

Blacksmiths... 

3 
2 
4 
2 
b 
1 
2 

I 

1 
2 

1 
1 
1 

1.50 
1.70 
1.75 
1.80 
2.00 
2.10 
2.25 
2.80 
2.50 
2.60 
2.75 
2.80 
2.85 
8.00 

1 
2 
1 
1 
8 
2 
1 
2 
1 
1 
6 
8 
3 
2 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 

1.65 
1.75 
1.87 
1.92 
2.00 
2.08 
2.20 
2.25 
2.30 
2.40 
2.50 
2.60 
2.70 
8.00 
8.12 
8.15 
8.17 
8.20 
8.88 
4.25 

14 

1.67 

14 

1.854 

+U.08 

2 

1 
1 
1 
2 
2 
C 
1 
2 

1.90 
2.00 
2.50 
2.684 
8.00 
3.14 
3.60 
3.834 
4.00 

1 
1 
2 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 

1 
1 
1 
11 

1 
1 
1 

1.82 
2.00 
2.15 
2.45 
2.50 
2.684 
2.90 
8.00 
3.88 
8.48 
3.45 
3.70 
3.834 
4.00 
4.50 
4.60 
4.68 

! 

! 

Average.... 

29 

2.12i 

.^ 

2. 521 

18 

8.15 

29 

8.44 

+  9.21 

Blacksmiths' 
apprentices . . 

2 

1.04 

1 

1.20 

Bricklayers' 
helpers 

Blacksmiths' 
helpers 

1 
4 
8 
2 
2 
1 
4 
2 
8 

1.10 
1.15 
1.25 
1.26 
1.80 
1.35 
1.50 
1.60 
1.70 

1 

1 
2 
1 
2 
1 
3 
3 
3 
1 
1 
6 
1 
8 

1.15 
1.21 
1.25 
1.80 
1.85 

i.m 

1.40 
1.46 
1.50 
1.51 
1.56 
1.65 
1.90 
1.95 

5 
4 
2 
3 

1.25 
1.36 
1.40 
1.50 

6 

1 
1 
4 

2 

1 
6 

1 

1.85 
1.87 
1.40 
1.50 
1.60 
1.65 
1.66 
1.70 

14 

1.854 

22 

1.514 

+11.81 

j  Buckle  boys... 

2 

.59 

4 
2 

.60 
.65 

+12.69 
+16.03 
-  1.19 

Average ... 
Bundlers 

1 
i 

2 

.59 

6 

.614 

+  4.24 

Average.... 

27 

1.85 

29 

L52 

7 

10 
26 
9 
11 
10 
3 
6 
2 
6 
1 
1 
4 

1.15 
1.25 
1.80 
1.40 
1.45 
1.50 
1.55 
1.60 
1.62 
1.67 
1.75 
1.78 
1.80 

10 
2 
8 
8 
3 
4 
8 
6 
6 
8 

13 
2 
2 

1.874 

1.40 

1.50 

1.51 

1.55 

1.60 

1.61 

1.66 

1.70 

1.72 

1.75 

1.80 

1.86 

Bloom  boys 

2 
2 
2 

1.10 
1.20 
1.25 

■      2 
2 
2 

1.23 
1.40 
1.50 

Average.... 

6 

1.181 

6 

1.871 

Boiler  repairers 

2 

2.10 

4 

2 
2 

1.92 
2.08 
2.89 

Average.... 

2 

2.10 

8 

2.07* 
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DAILY  RATES  OP  WAGES  PAID  IN  14  PLANTS  OP  AMERICAN  STEEL  HOOP  COMPANY 
BEPORE  AND  APTER  THEIR  ORGANIZATION  INTO  A  COMBINATION-Contlnued. 


Occupatlonfl. 


Bundlen— Con- 
cluded. 


Average.... 

BandlerB,b088  . 

Bundlers   and 
sheftimen 


Average 

Bundlen   and 
Kbearmen, 
boss 


Nov.  80, 1808. 


ploy- 
ees. 


Rates 

of 
wages. 


11.85 
1.95 
2.00 
2.10 
2.11 


117  I    1.5U 


2.16 


1.82 
1.88 
1.82 
1.60 
1.76 
1.83 
2.00 


43       1.67A 


Average  ... 

Baudlen'help-  { 
era 


2.00 
4.00 
4.80 


8.20 


Average  .. 
Gar  inspectors. 
Oarpenten 


Average  . 

Carpentew* 
belpera 


Average  ... 
CasthoQsemen. 


1.00 
1.85 
1.53 
1.55 
1.56 
1.58 
1.61 
1.65 
1.75 
2.00 


86  j    1.531 


24 


10 


1.50 
1.60 
1.67 
1.75 
1.80 
1.90 
2.00 
2.05 
2.12 
2.25 
2.35 
2.50 


1.95 


1.20 
1.25 
1.44 
1.60 
1.75 


1.48i 


1.85 


Nov.  80, 1899. 


Em- 
ploy- 


Rates 

of 
wages. 


11.90 
1.95 
1.96 
2.00 
2.10 
2,15 
2.20 
2.25 
2.85 


129       1.781 


2.50 


1.65 
1.72 
1.90 
2.00 
2.20 
2.29 
2.50 


SO       1.894 


2.24 
2.50 
5.00 
6.00 


4.15 


1.50 
1.60 
1.70 
1.73 
1.74 
1.75 
1.80 
1.85 


1.70 


1.80 


1.65 
1.75 
1.82 
1.98 
2.00 
2.08 
2.15 
2.20 
2.25 
2.29 
2.44 
2.60 
2.75 


2.15* 


1.25 
1.30 
1.55 
1.65 
1.75 
1.80 


12  ;    1.56i  +  5. 


Per  , 
cent  of 

in- 
crease 
or  de- 
crease. 


-1-17.82 
+16.28 


+13.13 


+29.69 


+10. 75 


+10.51 


6  i    1.85 


Occupations. 


Catchers. 


Average. 
Chargers 


Chemists  . 


Average . 


Chill  boys . 


Nov.  80, 1898. 


Em- 
ploy- 
ees. 


Rates 

of 
wages. 


$1.04 
1.12 
1.17 
1.46 
1.50 
1.67 
1.74 
1.75 
1.80 
2.00 
2.23 
2.25 
2.28 
2.40 
2.50 
2.90 
3.00 
3.06 
3.10 
8.80 
3.85 
8.41 
8.44 
8.45 
8.50 
8.57 
8.70 
3.73 
3.75 
3.76 
8.80 
8.84 
4.00 
4.10 
4.20 
4.25 
4.88 
4.50 
6.00 
7.00 


Average.., 


115      8.01i 


11  I 

1  ' 

2  I 
5 
6 
2  I 

4  , 

1 

2  ' 
1 
1 


1.35 
1.40 
1.60 
1.70 
1.76 
1.80 
1.85 
1.95 
2.00 
2.10 
2.63 
3.00 
3.50 


41      1.79 


1  1.921 

2  I    2.64 
1  1    2.78* 


2.48i 


Nov.  80, 1899. 


Em- 
ploy, 
ees. 


142 


Rates 

of 
wages. 


Per 
cent  of 

in- 
crease 
or  de- 
crease. 


11.25 
1.80 
1.70 
1.85 
1.93 
2.00 
2.02 
2.10 
2.25 
2.39 
2.50 
2.60 
2.65 
8.00 
3.04 
8.15 
8.25 
8.83 
8.36 
3.39 
8.50 
3.55 
3.58 
3.71 
3.75 
3.80 
3.86 
3.90 
3.93 
4.00 
4.03 
4.14 
4.25 
4.35 
4.50 
4.55 
4.57 
4.67 
4.71 
4.77 
4.90 
5.00 
5.60 
5.80 
6.77 
7.09 
8.40 


8.40i 


1.50 
1.65 
1.78 
1.90 
L92 
1.95 
2.00 
2.05 
2.20 
2.60 
8.00 
4.00 


41       2.001 


+12.94 


+12,01 


2.161 
2.71  I 
8.26 
8.83*1 

2.864'+ir>.29 


2 

1.25 

4 

1  ' 

1.60 

2 

1 

1.65 

2 

4  1 

1.76 

4 

1.86, 
1.70  I 
1.75 
1.85: 
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DAILY  BATES  OF  WAGES  PAID   IN  14  PLANTS  OP  AMERICAN  STEEL  HOOP  COMPANY 
BEFORE  AND  AFTER  THEIR  ORGANIZATION  INTO  A  COMBINATION— Continued. 


Nov.  80. 1898. 

Nov.  30, 1899. 

Per 

Occupations. 

Nov.  80, 1898. 

Nov.  30, 1899. 

Per 

OcCOIMBliOML 

ees. 

of 

wagw. 

Em- 
ees. 

Rates 
of 

cent  of 
in-    - 
crease 
orde- 
crene. 

Em- 
ploy, 
ees. 

Rates 

of 
wages. 

Em- 
ploy- 
ees. 

'■■■ 

Rates 

of 
wages. 

cent  of 

in- 
crease 
or  de- 
crease. 

Chill      boy»- 
CondudcKl. 

4 

$1.86 

2 
6 

$1.90 
L95 

+  4.76 

+15.96 
+15.68 
+16.68 

+28.66 

1 

-8.04 

+16.67 
+12.17 
+16.15 

+20.00 

+83.38 

+28.08 

+  4.17 

Cut-offs 

Average... 
Dippers 

Average... 

Door  boys 

Draftsmen 

Average... 
Drag-downs... 

Average... 
Drag-outs 

Average... 

Drivers,    coal 
mine 

Average... 

Drivers,   boss, 
coalmine  ... 

Dummy  boys.. 

Average... 
Edge-up  hands. 

Average... 
Electricians... 

Average... 
EngineerB,chief 

Engineers,  lo- 
comotive  

Average... 

1 

1 
1 

$0.90 
L20 
2.06 

2 

m.50 

Average  ... 

12 

1.68 

20 

1.76 

8 

1.384 

2 

L50 

+  8.80 

Chill  men 

4 
4 
1 
1 

1.15 
1.60 
1.85 
2.60 

8 
2 
6 
2 

L26 
2.00 
2.16 
2.76 

2 

2.50 

1 
3 

2.00 
2.76 

2 

2.60 

4 

2.664 

Average  ... 

10 

1.684 

17 

1.78 

+  2.60 

Cinder  men 

12 
6 

L60 
1.60 

14 
6 

1.86 
1.85 

2 

.50 

2 

.55 

+10.00 

Cinder     snap- 
Dcrs 

1 
1 

1 

.764 
8.26 
8.46 

1 
1 
1 

1.534 
8.834 
4.214 

Cinder  wheel- 

1.16 
1.26 

2 

7 

1.45 
1.60 

8 

2.49 

8 

3.194+28.81 

Average  ... 

1.204 

9 

1.49 

2 
8 
2 
8 
2 
6 
2 
1 
1 

1.35 
1.60 
Le2 
1.76 
1.80 
L86 
1.90 
2.09 
2.46 

2 
2 
8 
12 
2 
1 

1.60 
L65 
L80 
2.00 
2.05 
2.60 

Clerks 

.834 
1.00 
1.16 
L25 
L84 
L46 
L60 
1.684 
L594 
1.66 
1.664 
1.724 
L75 
L874 
L914 

iSI 

2.29 

2.80 

2.50 

2.684 

2.71 

2.72 

2.874 

2.914 

8.00 

8.064 

8.25 

8.884 

8.75 

8.834 

4.79 

4.834 

6.76 

6.414 

1 

4 
1 
1 
2 
2 
4 
1 
5 
6 
8 
6 

J 

2 

1 
2 

1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
2 

.764 
L26 
L34 
L88 
L46 
1.60 
1.634 
L66 
L72 
L91 
2.06 
2.11 
2.29 
2.30 
2.49 
2.684 
2.874 
2.914 
2.99 
8.834 
8.474 
8.614 
8.76 
8.884 
4.164 
4.79 

22 

1.76 

27 

1.90 

+  7.96 

4 
6 
4 
4 
2 
2 

1.20 
L25 
1.26 
1.30 
L60 
1.60 

4 
12 
4 
2 
4 
2 

1.40 
L60 
1.68 
2.00 
2.66 
2.60 

22 

1.304 

28 

1.764 

+84.48 

1 
19 

L45 
1.70 

1 
18 

L65 
1.90 

20 

1.684 

14 

1.88 

+1L67 

1 

L80 

1 

2.00 

+1LU 

4 

1 

.80 
.90 

2 
2 
4 

.85 
.90 
1.00 

6 

.82 

8 

.984 

+14.02 

1 

4 

1.00 
1.16 

2 
2 
2 

1.20 
L25 
L86 

Average  ... 

78 

2.804 

68 

2.284 

Coilers 

2 
86 
81 

1 

1.20 
1.89 
1.66 

2.00 

2 
81 
81 

1 

1.40 
2,12 
L90 

2.40 

CokedraweiB.. 
CokefllleiB.... 

6 

1.12 

6 

L264 

+12.95 

ConductorB,rail- 
road 

1 

2.10 

1 
1 

2.40 
2.60 

Contractors  (net 
earnings)  .... 

2 

10.00 

1 
2 

10.00 
15.00 

1 

2.10 

2 

2.46 

+16.67 

1 

5.00 

1 

5.174 

+  8.60 

Average  ... 

2 

10.00 

8 

13.334 

1 
2 
1 
7 

1.70 
1.80 
2.00 
2.85 

1 
2 
1 
7 

1.90 
1.95 
2.40 
2.65 

Countronts 

2 

1.80 

2 

4 

1.60 
1.76 

Average  ... 

2 

1.80 

6 

L664 

Crane  boys 

2 

1.20 

2 

L26 

11 

2.16 

11 

2.43 

+12.  SO 
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DAILY  RATES  OP  WAGES  PAID  IN  14  PLANTS  OP  AMERICAN  STEEL  HOOP  OOifPANY 
BEPORE  AND  APTER  THEIR  ORGANIZATION  INTO  A  COMBINATION— Continiied. 


Nov.  80, 1898. 

Nov.  80, 1899. 

Per 

Nov.80,1898. 

Nov.  80, 1899. 

Per 

oenboi 

cent  of 

Occapations. 

Em- 
ploy- 
ees. 

wages. 

Em- 
ploy- 
ees. 

Rates 

of 
wages. 

in- 
crease 
or  de- 
crease. 

Occupations. 

Em- 
ploy- 
ees. 

Rates 

of 
wages. 

Em* 
ploy- 
ees. 

Rates 

of 
wages. 

in- 
crease 
or  de- 
crease. 

Enffineere,  sta- 
tionary  

2 
2 

1 

11 
8 
6 
2 
9 
4 
5 
9 
2 
5 
1 
1 

13 
3 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 

11.25 
1.40 
L45 
L60 
1.60 
L65 
L70 
L76- 
L80 
L90 
2.00 
2.10 
2.15 
2. 20 
2.25 
2.86 
2.50 
2.62* 
2.70 
2.80 
2.85 
8.00 
8.75 

2 
2 
4 

8 
7 
2 
8 
7 
2 
11 
2 
2 
2 
8 
9 
7 
1 

il 

1 
1 

I 

1 
1 
1 
1 

1 

81.87* 
L64 
1.60 
L66 
L75 
L76 
1.90 
2.00 
2.06 
2.08 
2.10 
2.20 
2.24 
2.84 
2.86 
2.40 
2.45 
2.50 
2.55 
2.60 
2.62 
2.65 
2.70 
8.00 
8.14* 
8.26 
8.45 
8.95 

+12.91 
+77.  U 

+11.69 

+16.52 
+U.11 

+13.97 

+16.87 
+17.81 

Firemen,  sta- 
tionary  

Average... 

Flaring     ma- 
cliine  hands . 

Average... 
Floor  hands . . . 

4 

3 
2 

34 
3 
2 

13 

13 
4 

12 
2 

$1.85 
1.40 
1.45 
L50 
1.58 
1.55 
1.60 
L65 
L80 
1.85 
2.00 

2 
6 
5 
2 
16 
6 
2 
19 
10 
14 
4 
10 
14 

81.48 
L60 
1.56 
L59 
1.60 
1.70 
L71 
1.72 
1.75 
L80 
1.90 
L95 
2.00 

92 

1.69* 

108 

1.76* 

+10' 08 

8 
1 
2 
1 
3 
3 
2 

.75 
.85 
.95 
1.00 
1.15 
L25 
1.60 

1 
5 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 

.75 
.85 
.95 
1.00 
1.25 
1.40 
1.50 
1.75 
LOO 

1 

j 

20 

1.00* 

14 

L19 

+18.41 

Ayeiage  ... 

86 

1.97* 

111 

2.28 

4 

L80 

Foremen,black- 
smiths 

Average... 

Foremen,  bun- 
dlers 

Errand  boys ... 

"i 

1 


.38* 
.50 

1 

1 
8 

.68 
.60 
.83* 

1 

4.00 

1 
1 

4.25 
4.60 

Average  ... 

2 

.41* 

5 

.78* 

1 

4.00 

2 

4.42* 

+10.68 

Fagot  makers.. 

10 
1 

10 
1 
4 

12 
8 
3 
1 

.90 
1.00 
1.10 
1.15 
L20 
1.80 
1.85 
L40 
1.61 

10 

1 
16 

1 
17 

1 

I 

2 

L05 
L20 
L80 
1.35 
L87 
1.88 
L40 
1.61 
1.62 

2 

2.00 

8.12* 
8.25 

1 

1 
2 
1 
1 

2.00 
2.26 
2.60 
8.83* 
8.76 

Average... 

Foremen,  flar- 
ing machines 

Foremen,  gas 
makers 

Foremen,  gen- 
eral  

2.54 

6 

2.72* 

+  7.28 

1 

1 

2.45 
8.50 

Average  ... 

45 

1.16* 

52 

L80 

2 

2.60 

Farmers 

Feeders 

1 
2 

L15 
1.21* 

1 
2 

L84 
L85 

+40.00 

1 

1 
2 
8 

2.36 
8.50 

1 
2 
1 
1 

1 
2 
2 

1 

2.68* 

8.11 

8.22 

4.00 

4.20 

4.61 

5.00 

5.50 

Finishers 

2 
2 
2 
1 

L26 
1.85 
L40 
1.50 

2 
2 
2 
2 

1.40 
L60 
1.56 
1.75 

Average... 

Foremen,hinge 
department.. 

Foremen,labor- 

Average  ... 

7 

1.36 

8 

1.55 

Firemm,    fur- 

10 
8 
2 
8 
1 

1.25 
1.26 
L45 
1.60 
1.75 

8 
2 
6 
2 

1 
4 
1 

L40 
1.45 
1.50 
L55 
1.65 
1.76 
2.00 

7 

3.88* 

11 

4.09* 

+  5.41 

1 

3.50 

1 

8.50 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
8 
1 
2 
1 
1 

1.25 

1.85 

1.40 

L60 

1.65 

1.75 

1.91* 

2.60 

2.U 

2.85 

3 

1 
1 
6 
1 
1 
2 
8 
1 
I 

L40 

L66* 

L75 

L77 

L81 

L86* 

L98 

2.00 

2.11 

2.25 

Average  ... 

19 

1.85* 

19 

1.57 

Firemen,  loco- 
motive  

2 

1 
8 

1.10 
1.85 
L66 

1 

1 
8 

1.10 
1.60 
1.90 

Avenge  ... 

6 

1.41* 

5 

1.66 
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Nov.  80, 1898. 

Nov.  80, 1899. 

Per 

Occupations. 

Nov.  30, 1898. 

Nov.  80, 1899. 

Per 

Occupations. 

Em- 
ploy- 
ees. 

Rates 

of 
wages. 

ploy- 
ees. 

Rates 

of 
wages. 

In- 
crease 
or  de- 
crease. 

Em- 
ploy- 
ees. 

Rates 

of 
wages. 

Em- 
ploy- 
ees. 

Rates 

of 
wages. 

in- 
crease 
or  de- 
crease. 

Foremen,  labor- 
ers—Concl'd. 

1 
1 
1 

$2.57 
2.67 
8.33 

1 
1 
1 
1 

1 

$2.35 
2.60 
2.87* 
8.06* 
8.66 

+  8.06 

-1-62.86 
-fl4.04 

+  9.82 

•h22.44 
-h  9.29 

-10.95 
+11.49 

+10.25 

Gauge  boys.... 

Average . . . 
:  Gangers 

Average... 
General  work 

2 
2 

10.80 
1.00 

4 

4 

$1.00 
1.16 

4 

.90 

8 

1.07* 

-1-19.44 

4 
2 
3 
2' 

1.25 
1.60 
2.00 
2.11 

4 

2 
4 
2 

4 

1.87* 
1.72 
L85 
2.35 
8.00 

Average  ... 

16 

1.96* 

25 

2.02* 

Foremen,labor- 

1 
2 

1.80 
2,00 

eni  asntstant. 

11 

1.66* 

16 

2.06* 

+24,77 

Average  . . . 

3 

1.93* 

6 

6 

.60 
.75 

6 
9 

.50 
.90 





Foremen,  ma- 
chinists  

1 

3.50 

boys 

Average . . . 
Greasers 

Average... 

Grinders 

Hand-in  hands 

Average . . . 

Hand-over  boys 
Hand-ups 

Heaters 

+18.40 

Foremen.palnt- 
ing      cotton 

1 
2 

5.00 
1.75 

12 

.62* 

16 

.74 

ties       .    . 

9 

1 
3 

1 
1 
3 

1 

.50 
1.16 
1.25 
1.40 
1.44 
1.50 
L80 

9 
1 
8 

2 

1 
3 
2 

1 

.60 
1.15 
1.35 
1.40 
1.60 
1.65 
1.80 
2.00 

Foremen,     pit 
men 

2 

2.86 

Foremen,  rail- 
road   

1 
1 

L25 
1.60 

1 
1 

1.40 
1.85 

Average  ... 

2 

1.42* 

2 

1.62* 



Foremen,   roll 

1 

6.60 

1 

6.60 

19 

.97* 

22 

1.16 

+18.97 

turners 

1 

1.60 

1 

1.65 

+10.00 

Foremen.stock- 
ers 

1 
1 

2.10 
8.50 

1 
1 

2.65 
8.60 

6 
2 

.70 
.80 

2 
1 

1 

.88 

.93 

1.10 

Average  ... 

2 

2.80 

2 

8.07* 



7 

.78 

4 

.94* 

Foremen,  stock 

1 
1 

1 

2.27* 
2.581 
2.76 

1 
2 

2.60 
3.41* 

+29.45 

house 

1 .- 

4 
6 

.80 
1.25 

6 

1.25 

Average  ... 

8 

2.54 

8 

8.11 

1 
2 
2 
2 
2 
8 
2 
6 
2 
8 
9 
4 
1 
4 
1 
3 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
5 
1 
3 
1 
2 
1 
2 
1 
1 
4 
3 
2 
2 
2 

3 

1 

3.00 

8.02 

3.13 

8.25 

3.30 

8.50 

3.63 

8.80 

8.83* 

8.90 

4.00 

4.15 

4.22 

4.25 

4.27 

4.50 

4.57 

4.61 

4.70 

4.77 

4.78 

5.00 

5.06 

5.26 

6.35 

5.48 

5.48 

5.63* 

5.74 

5.80 

6.00 

6.50 

6.79 

6.83 

7.00 

7.11 

8.00 

9.00 

2 
2 

1 
3 
2 
4 
4 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
4 
1 
1 
3 
4 
1 
5 
1 
1 
1 
2 
3 
1 
4 
2 
1 
4 
1 
1 
1 
.     4 
1 
2 

3.60 

8.83* 

3.92 

4.00 

4.08 

4.41 

4.50 

4.55 

4.63 

4.65 

4.70 

4.82 

5.05 

6.07 

6.21 

5.30 

5.35 

5.40 

6.53 

5.60 

5.71 

6.75 

6.81 

5.91 

5.96 

6.00 

6.25 

6.46 

6.80 

6.55 

6.63 

6.67 

6.72 

6.95 

7.08 

7.10 

7.20 

7.40 

Foremen,   nn- 
loaders 

Foremen.ware- 
housemen .... 

1 

8.50 

1 
1 

3.82* 
2.26 

Foremen,  yard. 

1 

8.10* 

1 
1 

1.70 
3.83* 

Average  ... 

1 

8.10* 

2 

2.76* 

Foremen,  yard, 
assistant 

1 

1.48 

1 

1.66 

Gas  makers .... 

2 
1 
2 
6 

11 
4 
3 

11 
2 
1 
1 

1.16 
1.20 
1.40 
1.60 
1.56 
1.68 
1.66 
1.75 
1.80 
2.00 
2.26 

2 
4 
4 

2 
6 
6 
6 
11 

1 

1.40 
1.60 
L65 
1.67 
1.70 
1.75 
1.77 
1.90 
1.98 
2.00 
2.20 

Average  ... 

44 

1.61 

47 

1.77* 

Oatemen 

7 
3 

1 

1.00 
1.20 
1.40 

1 

4 

2 

1 
1 
1 

1.00 
1.20 
1.26 
1.30 

1.46  , 
1.65  1 

^-15.00 

Average  ... 

" 

1.09 

10 

1.-2G 
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DAILY  RATES  OF  WAGES  PAID   IN   14   PLANTS  OF   AMERICAN  STEEL    HOOP  COMPANY 
BEFORE  AND  AFTER  THEIR  ORGANIZATION  INTO  A  COMBINATION-Continued. 


j  Nov.  30, 1898. 

Nov.  30, 1899. 

Per 
cent  of 

in- 
crease 
or  de- 
crease. 

Occupations. 

Nov.  80, 1898. 

Nov.  30, 1899. 

Per 

Occupations. 

Em- 
ploy- 
ees. 

Rates 

of 
wages. 

Em- 
ploy, 
ees. 

Rates 

of 
wages. 

Em- 
ploy- 
ees. 

Rates 

of 
wages. 

Em- 
ploy- 
ees. 

Rates 

of 
wages. 

In- 
crease 
or  de- 
crease. 

HeM.teT9      (Ton- 

1 
2 
6 
2 
2 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
3 
1 
3 

17.43 
7.50 
7.54 
7.59 
7.60 
7.75 
7.76 
7.92 
8.00 
8.60 
8.51 
8.75 
9.00 
10.00 
U.OO 
12.00 

+82.64 

+19.38 
+10.54 

Iron  loaders 

$1.50 
3.43 

cludcd 

Average . . . 

1 

1 

1.82 

Janitors 

Average... 
Janitresses 

Average... 

1 

1 
1 

91.00 
1.50 

1 

.614 
1.26 

2 

1.25 

2 

.934 

-26.20 

1 

.37* 

.834 
.904 

1 

.87* 

.87 

4132.00 

Avenge  ... 

87 

$4.81 

106 

6.38 

2 
4 

2.10 
2.20 

* 

2.40 
2.50 

Heaten*  helpers 

2 

7 
8 
1 
2 

16 
2 

16 
4 
1 

10 
1 
2 
1 

10 
2 
4 
2 
7 
2 
3 
1 

1.10 
1.25 
L50 
L65 
1.57 
1.75 
1.90 
2,00 
2.05 
2.27 
2.60 
2.66 
2.60 
2.66 
2.70 
3.00 
8.12 
8.18 
3.25 
3.80 
3.50 
4.50 

2 
9 
2 
2 

20 
4 
5 
2 

10 

11 
3 
1 
4 
2 
1 

U 
4 
6 
4 
3 
1 
4 
2 
6 
8 
1 
1 
1 

1.00 
1.75 
1.80 
L86 
2.00 
2.20 
2.25 
2.42 
2.47 
2.60 
2.60 
2.65 
2.68 
2.75 
2.82 
2.86 
3.00 
8.20 
8.25 
3.50 
8.64 
3.74 
8.76 
3.90 
4.00 
4.16 
4.50 
7.00 

Average . . . 

Keepers'  help- 
ers,  furnace . 

Laborers 

Average... 

Laborers,  rail- 
road   

6 

2.164 

6 

2.464 

+18.86 

24 

1.70 

24 

1.95 

+14.71 

3 

68 

4 

164 

233 

124 

1 

1 

1 

46 

1 

13 

\ 

20 
6 

1.06 
1.10 
1.124 
1.15 
1.25 
L35 
1.37 
1.88 
1.89 
1.40 
1.41 
1.44 
1.50 
1.53 
1.60 
1.70 

2 

102 

20 

16 

30 

821 

187 

186 

3 

3 

1 

72 

2 

1 

63 

1 

1 

1 

31 

1 

3 

LIO 

1.15 

1.21 

1.25 

1.80 

1.86 

1.40 

1.50 

L51 

L53 

1.54 

1.66 

1.66 

L674 

1.60 

L66 

L70 

1.72 

1.75 

1.76 

1.90 



Average  ... 

104 

2.244 

125 

2.68 

690 

L26 

996 

1.404 

+11.61 

Hoisten 

1 

1 

1.44 
1.80 

1 
1 

1.60 
1.66 

19 

1.86 

19 

1.56 

+14.81 

Laborers,8tock 
house 

Average . . . 

Ladle  men 

Ladle     men's 
helpers  (boys) 

Lay-of& 

Average . . . 

Average  ... 

2 

1.47 

2 

1.62* 

5 
4 
12 

4 

1.35 
1.40 
L50 
L65 

8 
9 
12 

L65 
L76 
1.90 

Hook-ins 

1 

1.17 

1 

1.30 

+  11.11 

Hook-npe 

2 
3 
2 
4 
2 
6 
2 
2 
2 

.80 
.90 
1.13 
1.20 
1.25 
1.35 
1.40 
L50 
1.60 
1.66 
1.70 
1.77 
1.80 
L94 
1.96 

2 
2 
2 
8 
2 
10 
4 
2 

1.20 
1.35 
1.371 
1.50 
1.53 
1.60 
L70 
1.75 
1.89 
1.90 
2.00 
2.16 
2.26 
2.26 

+19.79 

25 

1.48 

29 

1.764 

+18.68 

2 

2.45 

2 
2 

2.60 
.85 

+  6.12 

.80 
.85 
.90 
1.00 
1.10 
1.50 

2 
2 
17 

8 
6 

4 

4 
24 
12 

4 
10 

4 

4 

.95 
1.00 
1.10 
1.20 
1.25 
1.65 
1.75 

Average  ... 

40 

1.44 

50 

1.72» 

39 

1.004 

62 

1.16 

+15.42 
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Nov.  80, 1898. 

Nov.  80. 1899. 

Per 

Occupations. 

Nov.  80, 1898. 

Nov.  80, 1899. 

Per 
cent  of 

in- 
crease 
or  de- 
crease. 

Occupations. 

Em- 
ploy- 
ees. 

Rates 

of 
wages. 

Em- 
ploy- 
ees. 

Rates 

of 
wages. 

cent  of 

in- 
crease 
or  de- 
crease. 

ploy, 
ees. 

Rates 

of 
wages. 

Em- 
ploy- 
ees. 

Rates 

of 
wages. 

Lay-overs 

6 
8 
5 

10.76 

.90 

LOO 

6 
8 

4 

10.76 
LOO 
LIO 

+  6.68 

-^88.92 

+16.08 
-I-1L79 

+  9.09 

-  4.86 

+  6.01 
-f-80.00 

Masons 

Average... 

Maaons' helpers 
Master  machin- 
ists  

1 
1 

92.00 
2.50 

1 
1 

1 

92.50 
2.75 
3.00 

Average  ... 

18 

.88 

12 

.98 

2 

2.25 

3 

2.75 

+22.22 

Lever  boys 

1 

.50 

1 
1 

L25 
6.62 

1 

1.37i 

+10.00 

Lever  men 

8 
2 

1 
2 

.60 
LOS 
L16 
L50 

5 
2 
2 

L80 
L85 
L76 

Melters,  steel.. 

Average... 

Melters'  help- 
ers, steel.... 
Metal  carriers . 

Metal  stockers. 

Average. . . 

Millwrights... 

Average... 

Millwrights' 
helpers 

Average... 

Miners 

Modoc  men  ... 

Molders 

Muck         bar 
weighmen... 

Muck         bar 
weighmen 's 
helpers 

Olhnen 

1 
1 

6.00 
7.76 

1 
1 

6.25 
8.00 

Average  ... 

8 

l.Oik 

9 

L41 

Limestone 

6 
6 
1 

L85 
L50 
L65 

5 

7 

L56 
L76 

2 

6.37i 

2 

6.62i 

+  8.92 

breakers 

1 
88 

8.00 
2.e2i 

2 
84 

2.85 
2.97 

-  6.00 

+18.14 

Average  ... 

12 

L43* 

12 

L66I 

18 
4 

L60 
2.19 

20 
4 

L66 
2.43 

Loaders,  iron .. 

4 
16 

L16 
L26 

4 
20 

1.25 
L40 

22 

i.m 

24 

L78 

Average... 

20 

L23 

L76 
L80 
1.86 
1.95 
2.00 
2.26 
2.86 
2.40 
2.50 
2.70 
2.74 
2.76 
2.79 
2.92 
3.46 
4.60 

24 

L87i 

+  9.64 

1 

2 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
8 
1 
1 
1 
2 

L44 
L60 
L66 
1.75 
L80 
L90 
L9U 
2.46 
2.60 
2.70 
3.061 
8.45 
8.76 

2 

1 
1 
1 
1 
3 
1 
1 
3 
1 
2 
2 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

L66 
L76 
L87 
L92 
2.03 
2.08 
2.34 
2.39i 
2.50 
2.69 
2.70 
2.76 
2.86 
3.00 
3.06* 
8.07 
8.12 
3.70 
4.20 
4.79 

Machinists 

1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
7 
1 
1 
7 
8 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

1 
2 
1 

1 
8 

1 
1 
6 
8 
2 
1 
8 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

L80 

2,10 

2.16 

2.20 

2.26 

2.84 

2.47 

2.50 

2.60 

2.66* 

2.70 

2.76 

2.90 

3.00 

8,26 

8.88 

3.88* 

4.00 

4.60 

1 

1.       ... 

Average  ... 

81 

2.47* 

82 

2.70 

17 

2.86 

28 

2.63* 

+1L6B 

Machinists' ap- 
prentices  

2 
1 
2 
1 
2 
8 
2 

.76 
L25 
L40 
L60 
L60 
L86 
2.16 

2 

1 
2 
1 
8 

.76 
LOO 
L50 
L76 
2,00 

3 

1 
3 
2 

L16 
L25 
L76 
2.00 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
8 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 

L46 
1.50 
L51 
1.56 
L60 
1.75 
2.00 
2.20 
2.28 
2.46 
2.50 

Average  ... 

18 

L64i 

9 

L47 

Machinists' 

1 
2 

L25 
L50 

1 
1 
2 
4 
1 
1 

L26 
L80 
L40 
L50 
L76 
L90 

helpers 

9 

L66 

14 

1.87* 

+20.97 

90 
12 

1 

2 

2 

1 

L82 
1.70 
L96 

2.80 

L68 
1.10 

90 
12 
1 

2 

2 

1 

L96 
1.96 
L96 

8.11 

L75 
1.21 

+  7.14 

+14.71 

Average  ... 

8 

L41* 

10 

L60 

Markers 

1 
1 

1 

LOO 
L26 
L50 

1 
1 

L50 
L76 

+11. 07 



+10.76 
+10.00 

Average  ... 

8 

L26 

2 

L62t 
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DAILY  RATES  OF  WAGES  PAID  IN  14  PLANTS  OF  AMERICAN    STEEL    HOOP  COMPANY 
BEFORE  AND  AFTER  THEIR  ORGANIZATION  INTO  A  COMBINATION— Continued. 


Nov.  90, 1898. 

Nov.  SO,  1899. 

Per 
cent  of 

in- 
crease 
or  de- 
crease. 

Occupations. 

Nov.  80, 1898. 

Nov.  30, 1899. 

Per 

Octnpationfi. 

Em- 
ploy- 
eea. 

Rates 

of 
wages. 

Em- 
ploy- 
ees. 

Rates 

of 
wages. 

Em- 
ploy- 
ees. 

Rates 

of 
wages. 

Em- 
ploy, 
ees. 

Rates 

of 
wages. 

cent  of 

in- 
crease 
or  de- 
crease. 

Ofecnuhera... 

1 
1 

92.00 
2.64 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

11.45 
1.55 
L60 
1.96 
2.82 

-17.62 

+11.11 
+16.15 

+24.89 

+11.24 
+22.50 

+14.84 
+28.67 

+n.i6 

+U.11 
+  4.68 

+24.48 

Poke-ins— Con- 
cluded. 

Average... 
Pressmen 

Average... 
Pressmen,  head 
Puddlem 

Average... 
Puddlers,  boss . 

Average... 

Puddlers' help- 
ers 

4 

2 
2 
2 
2 

$1.67 
1.75 
1.80 
1.90 
2.00 

2 
2 

92.10 
2.25 

Average  ... 

2 

2,27 

6 

1.87 

38 

1.44 

45 

L604 

+11.46 

Ore    cnwheni' 

helpers 

Orefflleri 

i 

1.85 
L66 

1 
45 

1.50 
1.90 

3 
6 

.83* 
1.00 

8 
6 

.884 
L20 

9 

.944 

9 

1.08 

+14.29 

Orewheelen... 

2 

1 

1.08 
1.15 

2 

1 
2 
2 

1.20 
L85 
L45 
1.60 

1 

2.00 

1 

2.25 

+12.60 

22 
88 
40 
46 
48 
8 
76 
7 
3 
1 

2.50 
2.67 
2.76 
3.14 
3.20 
3.40 
3.70 
4.00 
4.50 
6.50 

8 
83 
88 

4 

3 
11 
60 
68 
48 

1 
188 

2 
.     2 

2.75 
2.85 
8.40 
3.50 
3.75 
3.90 
8.96 
4.00 
4.18 
4.50 
4.60 
6.00 
6.00 

Average 

3 

L104 

7 

L38 

Painting    cot- 
ton ties  

3 

2.25 

Pickling    and 

llmlTig 

3 
1 
1 

1.16 
1.40 
1.60 

5 
8 

1.40 
L50 

Average  ... 

5 

1.29 

8 

L43i 

Pile  boys 

16 

.60 

4 
12 
6 

.60 
.75 
.80 

289 

8.17 

461 

8.924 

+28.82 

1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 

1.914 
2.00 
2.51 
2.874 
3.46 
3.60 
5.174 

1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 

2.30 
2.60 
2.78 
2.874 
3.834 
4.00 
5.75 

. 

Average  ... 

16 

.60 

22 

.784 

PUer8,iion 

2 
1 
2 
3 

i.m 

1.15 
1.17 
1.25 
1.50 

2 
2 
6 
5 

L25 
L80 
1.50 
L60 

8 

3.084 

8 

8.864 

+10.87 

Average  ... 

12 

1.29 

16 

1.47* 

38 

40 

48 

68 

76 

6 

7 

6 

1.28 
1.60 
1.67 
1.80 
2.00 
2.75 
3.00 
8.76 

83 
10 
60 
83 
54 
48 
10 
10 
46 
92 
5 

1.424 

2.28 

2.27 

2.86 

2.40 

2.42 

2.60 

2.65 

2.67 

2.68 

2.75 

STb^"::::: 

Pit  bowea.  a»- 
ristant 

1 

1 

1 

1.75 
3.45 

2.25 

1 

1 

1 

2.25 
3.88i 

2.50 

Average... 
Pull-ups 

Average . . . 
Pump  tenders . 

Average . . . 
Punchers 

Average... 
Push-downs ... 

Pttmen 

6 
1 

L80 
1.90 

2 
6 
2 

1.80 
1.90 
2.00 

Average  ... 

7 

1.8U 

10 

1.90 

Planishing  roll- 

4 
4 
2 
3 
2 

.90 
1.00 
1.26 
1.60 
1.75 

4 
4 
2 
2 

I 

8 
2 
2 

4 
4 

.95 
1.00 
1.10 
1.15 
1.25 
1.85 
1.60 
1.60 
1.90 
2.06 
2.25 

289 

1.824 

451 

2.294 

+26.75 

4 
1 
2 
6 
2 

.60 

.60 

1.08 

1.10 

1.25 

4 

2 
2 
2 

7 

.66 
.75 
.86 
1.20 
1.30 

15 

.924 

17 

1.02 

1.60 
2.00 

+10.27 

1 
2 

1.30 
1.75 

1 
2 

Average  ... 

16 

1  20i 

30 

1.60 

3 

1.60 

3 

1.864 

+16.56 

Pbke-ina 

1 
1 
4 
6 
8 
2 
2 
3 

1.00 
1.10 
1.17 
L20 
1.25 
1.90 
1.50 
L60 

2 

1 
22 
8 
2 
2 
2 
7 

1.25 
1.80 
1.40 
1.45 
1.60 
1.75 
1.98 
2.00 

2 

1.00 

1 
1 

1.00 
1.10 

2 

1.00 

2 

1.05 

+  5.00 

■ 

4 

8 

L50 
1.65 

Push-ups 
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DAILY  RATES  OF  WAGES  PAID  IN  14  PLANTS  OF  AMERICAN  STEEL  HOOP  COMPANY 
BEFORE  AND  AFTER  THEIR  ORGANIZATION  INTO  A  COMBINATION-Continued. 


Nov.  80, 1898. 

Nov.  80, 1899. 

Per 

Occupations. 

Nov.  30, 1898. 

Nov.  80, 1899. 

Per 

Occupatioiu. 

Em- 
ploy- 
eea. 

Rates 

of 
wages. 

Em- 
ploy- 
ees. 

Ratee 

of 
wages. 

in-    1 
crease 
or  de- 
crease. 

Em- 
ploy- 
ees. 

Rates 

of 
wages. 

Em- 
ploy- 
ees. 

Rates 

of 
wagei. 

In- 
crease 
or  de- 
crease. 

Rivetera 

5 

1 

10.67 

.75 

1.00 

5 
2 

1 

W.75 
.90 
L20 

+15.75 
+18.82 

RoUers,  assist- 
ant—Concl'd. 

Average . . . 
Rollers,  boss . . . 

Average... 
Rollers'  helpers 

Average . . . 
Roll  hands .... 

Average . . . 
Roll  turners . . . 

Average... 

Roll    turners' 
apprentices.. 

Average... 

1 
2 

12.75 
2.97 

2 
2 
4 
4 

1 

•3.12 
8.25 
4.00 
4.50 
5.75 

Average  ... 

7 

.73 

8 

.84* 

Rollers 

3 
2 
3 

2 

1 
2 
2 
1 
8 
1 
11 
2 
1 
4 
1 
2 
1 
•    1 
1 
1 
1 
3 
1 
1 
1 
1 
8 
2 
1 
2 
1 
1 
2 
4 
1 
1 
2 
3 
1 
2 

1.50 
1.75 
1.90 
2.00 
2.20 
2.25 
2.87* 
2.92 
8.00 
3.12 
3.88 
8.50 
8.66 
4.00 
4.40 
4.60 
4.75 
4.84 
5.00 
5.83 
6.60 
6.60 
5.62 
6.65 
5.74 
5.94 
6.00 
6.02 
6.16 
6.21 
6.39 
6.50 
6.70 
6.71 
6.75 
7.00 
7.04 
7.77 
8.00 
8.01 
8.26 
8.50 
9.00 
9.25 
12.00 

2 
4 

2 
4 

5 
5 
2 
1 
10 
3 
4 
7 
2 
2 
5 
1 
2 
7 
1 
1 
2 
1 
2 
1 

1 
I 
1 
I 
2 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
4 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
3 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
3 
4 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 

1.56 
1.70 
1.75 
1.90 
2.10 
2.50 
2.80 
2.90 
3.00 
3.17 
3.24 
3.60 
8.76 
4.00 
4.60 
4.75 
4.86 
5.00 
6.04 
5.88* 
5.60 
5.92 
6.00 
6.24 
6.46 
6.48 
6.60 
6.60* 
6.66 
6.86 
6.90 
7.00 
7.10 
7.18 
7.50 
7.67 
7.78 
7.80 
7.82 
7.87 
8.00 
8.30 
8.40 
8.42 
8.66 
8.68 
8.65 
9.00 
9.26* 
10.00 
10.09 
10.38 
10.44 
11.00 
12.00 
12.60 
18.77 
13.83 
14.89 
16.00 
15.47 
18.00 

12 

2.27 

•23 

3.34* 

+47.36 

5 

1 
1 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

4.00 
6.26 
5.50 
6.75 
6.00 
7.00 
7.85 
7.98i 
9.00 
11.50 
16.20 
20.84 

1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

5.50 
9.58* 
11.50 
12.00 
12.86 
18.60 
20.00 
25.00 

+80.26 



16 

7.66 

9 

18.79 

1 

1 
6 

1 

2.00 
2.80 
8.00 

1 

2 

1 
1 
1 

2.20 
2.60 
2.76 
8.00 
8.60 

8 

2.50 

6 

2.74 

+  9.60 

— r 

2 

4 
6 

1 

.80 
1.00 
1.16 
1.26 
L50 
2.00 
2.25 

15 
4 
10 

1 

L80 
L56 
2.00 
2.26 

28 

1.39* 

80 

1.60 

+14.70 

1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
5 
5 
1 
1 
6 
8 
1 
1 
8 

L75 
2.00 
2.25 
2.40 
2.60 
2.70 
2.75 
2.80 
2.90 
8.00 
8.50 
8.78* 
8.96 
6.00 

1 
2 
2 
2 
1 
1 
2 
2 
17 
1 
3 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 

2.00 
2.46 
2.60 
2.66 
2.70 
2.86 
2.90 
2.96 
8.00 
8.15 
8.20 
8.25 
8.60 
4.25 
4.40 
6.00 
6.26 
6.50 
5.93 
6.00 
7.70 
al2.00 

82 

8.04* 

48 

3.66* 

+20.86 

2 

1 
1 
1 
2 
2 
2 

1.00 
1.26 
1.40 
1.60 
1.76 
1.80 
2.00 

2 
2 

1 
6 
2 
2 

1.00 
1.25 
1.35 
1.50 
L90 
2.00 

Average  ... 

96 

4.99* 

129 

6.93* 

RoUers,  assist- 
ant  

1 
1 
2 
2 

1 
2 

1.75 
L80 
1.88 
2.00 
2.26 
2.60 

2 

1 
1 
2 

I 

1.75 
2.00 
2.25 
2.50 
2.75 
3.00 

" 

1.57 

14 

1.61 

-8.84 

a  Per  day  at  tonnage  rates. 
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DAILY  RATES  OP  WAGES   PAID   IN   14  PLANTS  OP  AMERICAN  STEEL  HOOP  COMPANY 
BEFORE  AND  AFTER  THIER  ORGANIZATION  INTO  A  COMBlNATION—ConUnued. 


Nov.  80, 1898. 

Nov.  80, 1899. 

Per 
cent  of 

Nov.  30, 1898. 

Nov.  30, 1899. 

Per 

Occupations. 

Em- 

Rates 

Em- 

Rates 

in- 

Occupations. 

Em. 

Rates 

Em- 

Rates 

in- 

ploy- 

of 

ploy- 

of 

or  de- 
crease. 

ploy- 

of 

ploy- 

of 

crease 
or  de- 
crease. 

ees. 

wages. 

ees. 

wages. 

ees. 

wages. 

ees. 

wages. 

Roll     turners' 

Scale  men 

12 

11.70 

12 

IL95 

+14.71 

helpers 

1 

1 

1 

SI.  60 
2.00 
2.50 

1 
1 
1 

$1.75 
2.60 
3.00 

Scale  wheelers. 

3 

1.87 

3 

L50 

+  9.49 

-H20.75 

Scrap  boj^ 

1 
1 

1 

.60 
.85 
LOO 

Average... 

Average  ... 

8 

2.00 

8 

2.4U 

Roughen 

2 

'  L17 

2 

2.34 

3 

.81* 

2 
2 
1 

1.75 
1.95 
2.00 

2 

1 
8 

2.52 
2.64 
2.75 

Scrapers 

■ 

3 
3 

.65 
.90 

4 
4 

.70 
1.04 

1 

2.20 

2 

2.82 

1 

1.00 

1 

1.10 

6 

2.25 

4 

2.88 

2 

1.04 

4 

L15 

2 

2.28 

•     8 

2.97 

8 

L25 

8 

1.25 

6 

2.30 

1 

8.00 

1 

1.30 

2 

L30 

2 

2.35 

2 

3.04 

4 

1.45 

3 

1.50 

5 

2.45 

4 

3.10 

4 

1.50 

1 

1.60 

3 

2.48 

4 

8.12 

5 

1.60 

2 

1.98 

1 
2 

1 
2 

2.50 
2.52 
2.57 
2.68 

2 
4 

1 
1 

8.14 
8.'>3 
3.25 
3.33 

Average... 

2 

2.60 

26 

1.25* 

26 

L31 

+  4.38 

4 

4 

2.80 
2.81 

2 
1 

3.86 
3.89 

Scrappers,  cast 

8 
2 

2.89 
2.90 

9 
9 

3.42 
3.50 

house 

2 

L40 

2 

L65 

+17.86 

4 
4 

2.96 
8.00 

3 
1 

3.55 
3.58 

Scrappers, 
stock  house.. 

4 

1.35 

4 

L55 

2 

8.06 

8 

8.60 

2 

1.50 

2 

L75 

1 
2 

8.10 
3.20 

2 
4 

8.71 
8.75 

Average... 

6 

1.40 

6 

L6U 

+16.36 

5 

3.25 

4 

8.77 

Shearmen 

2 

1.15 

1 

L25 

3 

8.27 

4 

8.79 

14 

L20 

2 

L40 

4 

3.80 

5 

8.80 

8 

1.26 

21 

L60 

2 

8.85 

2 

8.86 

1 

1.30 

I 

L56 

4 

3.89 

9 

8.90 

2 

1.37* 

18 

1.60 

4 

8.40 

6 

3.93 

4 

L40 

1 

L61 

1 

3.41 

2 

8.97 

1 

L43 

12 

L65 

2 

3.44 

6 

4.00 

6 

1.45 

4 

L66 

3 

3.60 

2 

4.08 

8 

1.46 

4 

L67 

5 

3.54 

2 

4.04 

1 

1.47 

1 

L68 

2 

8.57 

9 

4.10 

4 

1.48 

40 

L70 

I 

3.60 

4 

4.18 

2 

1.49 

2 

1.71 

2 

8.70 

8 

4.28 

18 

L50 

2 

l,T2 

5 

3.75 

5 

4.25 

20 

1.55 

1 

1.74 

1 

8.76 

2 

4.80 

2 

1.58 

22 

1.75 

4 

8.85 

3 

4.48 

4 

L59 

1 

L78 

2 

8.97 

4 

4.50 

16 

1.60 

6 

1.80 

7 

4.00 

1 

4.53 

1 

1.65 

2 

1.82 

2 

4.20 

2 

4.58 

10 

1.66 

4 

L84 

3 

4.75 

1 

4.66 

1 

1.67 

9 

L85 

1 
1 
4 
2 
2 
3 

4.67 
4.71 
4.77 
5.00 
6.60 
6.00 

2 
2 
2 

1 
1 

14 
4 

1.68 
1.70 
L71 
1.72 
L74 
1.75 
1  80 

14 
1 
1 

11 
7 

22 
4 

L90 
L92 
1.94 
1.95 
L99 
2.00 
2  05 

Average  ... 

127 

3.08 

168 

3.804 

+23.  M 

1 
8 

l!82* 
1  83 

6 
6 

2.10 
2  15 

Ron-ouU 

1 

1.10 

1 

1.30 

10 

1.85 

8 

2.20 

1 

L15 

1 

1.35 

4 

1.89 

20 

2.25 

1 

1.25 

2 

1.56 

2 
1 

1.90 
1  91 

8 
3 

2.29 
2  35 

Avenige  ... 

S 

1.164 

4 

L44i 

+24.03 

6 
7 
2 

1.96 
2.00 
2.03 

1 
2 

2.40 
2.45 
2.60 

Salesmen,  trav- 

■ 

2 

eling 

2 

1 

4.79 

1 
4 
2 

2.10 
2.11 
2.15 

2 
2 
1 

2.60 
8.00 
3  50 



Average  ... 

3 

8.72i 

8 

1 
1 

2.40 
2.42 
2.60 

8anden-up 

5 

L50 

if 

1  65 

1 

6 

1.75 

Average... 

1 

8.50 

:;::::i::::::: 

•••■■. 

1 

Avenge  ... 

6 

1.50 

7 

1.73* 

+15.67 

205 

L65 

274 

L87I 

+13.64 

675fr-No.  29- 
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DAILY  RATES  OF  WAGES  PAID  IN  14  PLANTS  OP  AMERICAN  STEEL  HOOP   COMPANY 
BEFORE  AND  AFTER  THEIR  ORGANIZATION  INTO  A  COMBINATION— Continued. 


Nov.  30. 1896. 

Nov.  80, 1899. 

Per 
cent  of 

in- 
crease 
or  de- 
crease. 

1 
Oocupations. 

Nov.  30, 1898. 

Nov.  80, 1899. 

Per 

Occupations. 

Em- 
ploy- 
ees. 

Rates 

of 
wages. 

Em- 
ploy- 
ees. 

1 

Rates 

of 
wages. 

Em- 
ploy- 
ees. 

Rates 

of 
wages. 

Em- 
ploy- 
ees. 

Rates 

of 
wages. 

oenioi 

in- 
crease 
or  de- 
crease. 

Shearmen, boss. 

1 

$5.50 

18.00 

+45.46 

-  6.27 
+50.83 

+31.92 

+29.68 
+  6.71 

+28.43 
+23.64 

+  6.50 
+11.26 

+13.83 

+54.29 
+20.00 

-  6.41 

-  6.26 

Stove  men 

Average . . . 
Straightenere. . 

Average... 
Strannen 

Average . . . 
Tap  cinder  men 
Teamsters 

Average... 

Third  liands  or 
firemen 

Timekeepers  .. 
Average... 

2 
4 

$1.90 
L96 

2 

4 

$2.16 
2.20 

Shippers 

1 
1 

2.874 

8.m 

1 
1 

2.684 
8.064 

6 

L984 

6 

2.184 

+12.92 

Average  ... 

2 

8.034 

2 

2.874 

4 

6 
6 

23 
2 
7 

16 
1 
9 
2 
1 
2 
3 
2 

.68 

.72 

.77 

.80 

.90 

1.00 

L16 

L17 

L20 

L46 

1.50 

1.72 

1.86 

2.26 

8 
4 
6 
6 
6 

10 
5 
8 
1 

11 
8 

11 
6 
6 
2 
2 

.70 

.76 

.80 

.85 

.90 

LOO 

L16 

L20 

Lao 

L40 
L50 
L60 
L80 
2.00 
2.02 
2.60 

Shippers,  assist- 

1 

.761 

1 

1.16 

' 

Slag  men 

2 

1 

1.06 
1.80 

2 
1 

1.70 
L75 

Average  ... 

3 

1.80 

8 

1.714 

Stable  bosses... 

1 

1.554 

1 
1 

1.724 
2.80 

Average  ... 

1 

1.554 

2 

2.014 

Stable  men 

1 
12 

1.75 
.60 

1 
12 

1.85 
.60 

Stamping-  ma- 
chine boys... 

84 

L034 

90 

L81 

+26.57^ 

Stenographers  . 

1 
1 

1.44 
2.50 

1 

2.53 

4 

1 
1 
4 
2 

11 
9 
4 
8 

12 
6 

20 
7 
5 
2 
7 
9 
1 
4 
9 
6 

LOS 
LIO 
L16 
L20 
1.22 
L25 
L28 
1.80 
L82 
L35 
L46 
1.50 
1.60 
L66 
L68 
L75 
L80 
1.85 
L88 
2.00 
2.26 

2 
4 

10 
11 
7 
6 
14 
4 
11 
17 
7 
2 
9 
2 
2 
10 
7 
3 
2 
3 
8 
8 
4 
4 
6 

LIO 
L20 
L25 
L86 
L40 
L46 
L60 
L65 
L56 
L60 
L66 
L70 
L72 
L80 
L95 
2.00 
2.08 
2.10 
2.16 
2.20 
2.26 
2.29 
2.50 
2.75 
8.00 

Average  ... 

2 

1.97 

1 

2.58 

Stockers.coal.. 

1 

1 
1 
1 

L25 
1.59 
1.60 
1.82 

1 
5 
2 
2 

1 

1.50 
1.60 
1.75 
2.00 
4.26 



Average  ... 

4 

L564 

11 

1.934 

Stockers,  metal. 

2 
6 
4 

1 

1.35 
1.65 
1.75 
2.00 

1 

t 

1 

Average  , . . 

1 

13 

1.66 

Stockers,  mill . . 

10 
8 

1.85 
1.50 

12 
4 

1.40 
1.70 

Average  ... 

18 

1.884 

16 

1.474 

Stockers        to 

2 

1 

1.17 
1.26 

2 

1 

1.80 
1.40 

catchers 

127 

L&4 

163 

L774 

+15.26 

2 

L45 

5 

Leo 

Average  ... 

3 

L20 

3 

1.834 

+10.34 

Stockers        to 
shearmen.... 

2 

1 

1.35 
1.58 

2 
1 

1.55 
1.75 

6 
3 
2 
8 
10 
11 
5 
2 
4 
9 
4 

LIO 
L26 
L26 
L86 
1.40 
L50 
L60 
L664 
L70 
L80 
2.00 

5 

11 
22 
14 

L16 
L85 
L40 
L50 
L60 
L66 
L80 
L86 
1.90 
2.20 

Average  ... 

8 

1.424 

8 

1.614 

Stocking    and 

grinding  ore . 

Stoppers 

1 
2 

1.75 
1.00 

1 
2 

2.70 
1.20 

Storekeepers . . . 

1 
2 

1.70 
1.724 

1 
1 
1 

LOO 
1.90 
1.914 

68 

L53 

69 

L624 

+  6.21 

Average  ... 

3 

,   L714 

8 

L604 

22 

LOO 

33 

L25 

+2.*).  00 

Storeroom 
hands 

1 

2.00 

1 

1 

L75 
2.00 

1 

1 

L634 
2.914 

1 

1 

L914 
8.614 

Average  ... 

1 

2.00 

2 

L874 

2 

2.224 

2 

2.764 

+24.27 
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DAILY  RATES  OF  WAGES   PAID  IN   14  PLANTS  OP   AMERICAN  STEEL  HOOP  COMPANY 
BEFORE  AND  AFTER  THEIR  ORGANIZATION  INTO  A  OOMBINATldN— Concluded. 


Nov.. 

»),i8g6. 

Nov.  80, 1899. 

Per 

Occupations. 

Nov.  80, 1898. 

Nov.  30, 1899. 

Per 

OccupationH. 

Em- 
ploy- 
ees. 

Rat€8 

of 
wages. 

Bm- 
ploy- 
ees. 

Rates 

of 
wages. 

in- 
crease 
or  de- 
crease. 

Em- 
ploy- 
ees. 

• 

Rates 

of 
wages. 

Em- 
ploy- 
ees. 

Rates 

of 
wages. 

cent  of 

in- 
crease 
or  de- 
crease. 

Topflllera 

12 
4 

$1.80 
2.00 

12 

4 

12.05 
2,80 

4-14.82 
-hlLll 

-1-  8.49 
+80.48 

+10.81 
+33.33 

+11.11 

Oondnded. 

Average... 
Waterboys.... 

Average... 
Water  tenders. 

Average... 
Weigh  boys.... 

Average... 
Weigh  men 

Average... 
Wheeler8,metal 

Average... 
Wipers 

Average... 

Yard  masters.. 

All  occupa- 
tions  

1 
1 
8 
2 

91.85 
1.90 
L95 
2.00 



Average  ... 

16 

L86 

16 

2.11* 

Track  men,  rail- 
road 

2 

Lm 

2 

L25 

82 

•L40 

85 

L56 

+1L48 

4 

.60 

2 

1 
1 

.75 
LOS 

Trappers 

2 
2 

.60 
.70 

2 
2 

.60 
.70 



Average  . . . 

4 

.65 

4 

.65 

4 

.60 

4 

.77* 

+29.17 

Unloaders 

6 
8 
9 
2 
1 
4 

L40 
L60 
L76 
1.80 
2.00 
2.25 

8 
15 

5 
10 

1 

4 

1.40 
L75 
1.80 
L90 
2.00 
2.25 

2 
2 
7 
4 
4 
2 

L25 
L86 
L50 
L60 
L75 
L95 

2 
4 

1 

2 
4 
2 
2 

L50 
LOO 
L65 
L72 
LOO 
2.00 
2.10 
2.20 

Average  . . . 

SO 

L72 

48 

L78 

Unloaders,  bom 

1 

4.60 

1 

6.00 

21 

1.57 

26 

L80 

+14.65 

Warehousemen 

5 
6 
6 
9 
17 
3 
6 
1 
4 
4 
8 

1.16 
L25 
1.80 
1.40 
1.42 
1.50 
L62 
L60 
1.75 
2.00 
2.25 

7 
3 
7 
6 
1 
38 
1 
6 
5 
8 
1 
1 
6 
1 
2 
1 

L25 
L40 
L60 
L55 
L57 
LOO 
L64 
L65 
L75 
1.76 
L85 
LOO 
2.00 
2.25 
2.80 
2,60 

1 
3 

.50 
.90 

1 
2 
7 

.70 
.90 
LOO 

4 

.80 

10 

.95 

+18.75 

3 
2 

1 
8 
4 
1 
2 
1 
1 

L25 
L40 
L41 
L50 
1.55 
LOO 
L90 
2.05 
2.50 

1 
7 
4 
7 
2 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

L25 

L50 

L66* 

1.70 

1.75 

L80 

LOO 

2.00 

2.10 

2.25 

2.35 

2.70 

Average  ... 

64 

L48 

89 

L64 

Warehousemen, 
ben. 

1 

6.00 

1 

8,00 

18 

L50 

29 

L76 

+10.06 

1 
3 
1 
2 

L40 
L50 
LOO 
L75 

1 
5 
2 

1.40 
L70 
L90 

Washermen 

1 
1 

L44 
L58 

1 
1 

L60 
L70 

Average  ... 

2 

1.48* 

2 

L65 

' 

L67 

8 

L71* 

+  9.24 

1 
3 
4 

5 
1 
6 
1 
4 
3 
4 

LOO 
L16 
L20 
L26 
L80 
L86 
L45 
L60 
L75 
1.80 

1 
2 
6 
8 
2 
1 
5 

I 

L20 
L26 
L85 
L87 
L37i 
L40 
L60 
L60 
L65 
L75 

2 

1 

L65 
L65 

2 
1 

L80 
LOO 

3 

L58* 

8 

L83* 

+15.77 

1 

2.68* 

1 

2.87* 

+  7.08 

4.545 

L93 

5,873 

2.27 

+17.62 

Prices  Fixed  by  Combinations. — ^Probably  the  most  important 
economic  eflfect  of  the  combinations  is  to  be  found  in  their  influence 
upon  prices;  next,  that  of  their  influence  upon  wages.  Before  entering 
upon  the  study  of  the  course  of  prices  before  and  after  the  formation 
of  certain  special  combinations  it  will  be  useful  to  note  the  direct 
eflforte  made  by  the  combinations  to  fix  prices  for  the  ox)nsumers.  Out 
of  28  combinations  answering  the  question  as  to  whether  the  organiza- 
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tion  fixed  the  prices  at  which  dealers  shall  sell  to  the  consumers  2  only 
answered  in  the  affirmative.  .  They  state  that  the  penalty  for  making 
any  variation  from  the  price  fixed  was  the  cutting  off  of  the  supply. 
Twenty-four  of  the  combinations  answered  the  question  directly  in 
the  negative  and  2  reported  that  they  did  not  sell  to  dealers,  while  13 
made  no  answer.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  an  effort  more  or  less  deter- 
mined is  made  by  these  silent  combinations  to  fix  prices,  although  one 
could  not  make  that  assumption  regarding  them  all.  One  combina- 
tion stated  that,  while  not  attempting  to  fix  prices,  it  did  give  an  addi- 
tional discount  to  those  customers  who  dealt  exclusively  with  it,  and  in 
several  cases  the  larger  buyers  receive  special  discounts  beyond  those 
given  to  the  smaller  ones. 

To  the  questions  bs  to  whether  they  require  that  persons,  firms,  or 
coi*porations  dealing  with  them  shall  agree  not  to  buy  from  or  sell  to 
others  than  the  combination  itself  only  2  replied  in  the  affirmative,  27 
replied  in  the  negative,  while  12  made  no  answer. 

None  of  the  combinations  reported  that  they  require  any  of  the  per- 
sons, firms,  or  corporations  dealing  with  them  to  buy  all  of  their  goods 
from  them  or  sell  all  their  goods  to  them.  Twenty-six  distinctly 
asserted  that  no  such  agreements  were  made,  whereas  15  left  the  ques- 
tion unanswered. 

As  was  stated  earlier,  practically  all  of  these  combinations  sell  goods 
in  all  sections  of  the  United  States,  while  very  many  of  them  carry  on 
also  an  exporting  business.  Generally  speaking,  the  prices  fixed  by 
the  combinations  are  the  same  throughout  the  United  States,  with 
proper  allowances  made  for  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  transportation. 
Three  organizations,  however,  stated  that  the  prices  are  not  fixed  on  the 
same  basis;  1  stated  that  they  axC  approximately  the  same.  Five  of 
the  combinations  allow  their  agents,  however,  to  cut  their  regular 
rates  to  meet  competitors,  while  1  other  reported  that  the  **  central 
office  makes  prices  at  times  to  meet  competition  and  secure  sales.'' 
Twenty-three,  however,  stated  distinctly  that  their  agents  are  not 
allowed  under  any  circumstances  to  cut  prices. 

In  the  ciise  of  export  prices  the  situation  is  somewhat  different. 
Sixteen  stated  that  their  export  prices  are  the  same  as  the  prices 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  United  States,  due  allowance  being  made 
for  transportation;  3  more  said  that  they  are  approximately  so,  while 
10  stated  that  the  prices  differ;  8  of  the  10  giving  lower  prices  to  for- 
eign buyers  in  order  to  secure  their  market,  1  reporting  higher  or 
lower  prices  to  meet  European  competition,  and  1  reporting  higher 
prices  in  foreign  countries. 

Mabket  Pbices  befobe  and  afteb  Combination. — ^These  prices 
cover  all  articles  manufactured  or  controlled  by  combinations,  so  far  as 
such  prices  were  obtainable.  The  prices  were  derived  from  authorita- 
tive sources,  in  most  cases  from  the  market  quotations. 
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The  tables  of  prices,  extending  over  a  period  of  several  years  ending 
with  1899  and,  generally  speaking,  giving  the  average  monthly  market 
prices,  furnish  material  for  judgment  on  economic  conditions-  from 
various  points  of  view.  The  prices  given  are,  generally  speaking, 
arranged  in  two  forms.  One  form  gives  the  average  monthly  price 
per  unit  of  product  (as  of  flour  per  barrel,  of  wheat  per  bushel,  of 
pig  iron  per  ton,  of  oil  per  gallon,  of  sugar  per  pound,  etc.);  the  otlier 
gives  relative  prices,  the  first  price  being  fixed  at  100  and  the  follow- 
ing prices  showing  the  monthly  variation  downward  or  upward  from 
this  bjfee.  For  most  purposes,  when  one  wishes  to  show  the  general 
trend  of  industrial  conditions,  this  arrangement  of  prices  is  probably 
the  most  useful.  To  show  the  effect  of  industrial  combination  upon 
prices  it  is  best  to  consider  the  subject  of  price  in  a  somewhat  different 
way.  Nearly  all  of  the  industrial  combinations  represented  in  these 
tables  of  prices  are  manufacturing  corporations.  If  through  their 
power  they  affect  prices  to  their  advantage,  it  must  be  either  in  the 
way  of  decreasing  the  price  of  the  raw  material  or  of  increasing  the 
price  of  the  finished  product  more  than  it  would  be  possible  for  com- 
peting establishments  to  do;  i.  e.,  the  difference  in  these  prices  will 
be  increased.  It  can  readily  be  seen  that  if  one  organization  controls 
80  or  90  per  cent  of  the  entire  output  of  the  country  in  any  special 
line  there  is  reason  to  think  it  might  exert  such  an  influence  upon 
prices,  temporarily,  at  least,  if  it  seemed  good  policy  for  it  to  do  so. 
Being  by  all  odds  the  largest  buyer  of  raw  material  in  the  market,  if 
it  demanded  especially  favorable  terms,  such  terms  would  probably  be 
granted.  On  the  other  hand,  if  it  is  the  seller  of  so  large  a  pei  cent- 
age  of  any  finished  product,  the  market  can  certainly  not  be  supplied 
within  a  brief  space  of  time  without  purchasing  from  the  combination 
in  question.  ■  This  would  enable  it,  apparency,  to  fix  prices  of  its 
product  more  or  less  arbitrarily. 

In  order  to  determine  what  has  in  fact  been  done  by  the  combina- 
tions, it  is  necessary  to  make  a  direct  comparison  between  the  prices 
of  the  raw  materials  and  of  the  finished  product.  The  profits  which 
are  to  be  affected  depend  mainly  upon  the  difference  between  the  two. 
In  order  to  make  a  comparison  to  advantage  one  needs  to  know  enough 
about  the  process  of  manufacture  to  detennine  what  should  be  the  unit 
of  comparison  in  any  specific  case.  Many  manufactured  products  have 
so  great  a  number  of  raw  materials  entering  into  their  composition 
that  the  comparison  of  the  price  of  the  finished  product  with  any  one 
or  two  of  the  raw  materials  entering  into  its  composition  would  give 
no  clear  conception  of  the  influence  exerted.  In  other  cases,  as  in  the 
refining  of  sugar,  the  raw  material  being  mainly  a  single  article — 
raw  sugar — ^the  price  of  the  finished  product  depends  very  largely 
upon  the  price  of  the  raw  material,  and  the  difference  between  the  two, 
the  so-called  '' margin,"  would  represent  the  cost  of  manufacture  plus 
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the  profit.  If  the  combination  can  exert  influence  upon  prices,  this 
influence  will  appear  in  the  increase  of  the  margin,  increasing  the 
profit  if  it  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  combination  to  have  the  profit 
increased;  or,  possibly,  for  short  periods  lessening  the  margin,  and 
thus  lessening  or  completely  taking  away  the  profit  if  it  is  desired  to 
force  competitors  out  of  the  field  or  to  compel  them  to  join  the  com- 
bination. A  study  of  prices,  then,  to  determine  the  effect  of  industrial 
combination  upon  social  welfare  should  be  a  study  of  the  margin,  or 
the  difference  between  the  price  of  the  raw  material  and  the  finished 
product. 

Care  must  be  taken  also  not  to  be  misled  in  making  a  comparison  of 
relative  prices  representing  the  price  of  the  raw  material  and  of  the 
finished  product.  The  relative  prices  I'epresent  percentages  of  increase 
or  decrease  from  a  fixed  base.  If  the  percentages  of  increase  of  the 
raw  material  and  of  the  finished  product  were  tiie  same  and  the  per- 
centage of  increase  in  the  margin  corresponded,  it  might  be  wrong  to 
infer  that  the  profit  of  the  combination  remained  the  same  or  that  the 
combination  had  exerted  through  its  own  power  no  influence  upon  the 
price  of  the  finished  product.  For  example,  if  the  price  of  the  raw 
material  were  $2  per  unit  and  the  price  of  the  finished  product  were 
$3  per  unit  at  any  one  time,  the  margin  would  be  $1  per  unit.  If  now 
the  price  of  the  raw  material  were  to  increase  60  per  cent,  so  that  the 
relative  price  would  stand  at  150,  this  would  represent  $3.  The  same 
relative  price,  150,  representing  the  price  of  the  finished  product, 
would  stand  for  $4.50.  Considering  the  relative  prices  alone  the  mar- 
gin— the  difference — would  appear  not  to  have  changed;  but,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  margin  between  actual  prices  would  have  increased 
from  $1  to  $1.50  per  unit.  If,  therefore,  the  cost  of  manufacture 
remained  the  same  the  profit  would  have  very  greatly  increased, 
although  it  is  probable  that  it  would  not  have  increased  quite  50  per 
cent,  as  one  might  infer.  Generally  speaking,  in  manufacture  there  is 
some  waste  of  the  raw  material.  As  the  price  of  the  raw  material 
increases  the  value  of  this  waste  increases,  so  that  to  insure  the  same 
profit,  unless  there  have  been  some  improvements  in  the  method  of 
manufacture,  the  margin  would  increase  slightly,  though  not  at  all 
proportionately  with  the  price  of  the  raw  material. 

It  is,  of  course,  generally  true  that  in  all  lines  of  manufacture, 
as  time  goes  on,  there  are  improvements  in  the  methods,  so  that  we 
might  expect  that  in  a  series  of  prices  extending  over  several  years 
the  margin  between  the  price  of  the  raw  material  and  of  the  finished 
product  would  lessen  slightly,  even  though  the  profits  were  not  at  all 
lessened.  It  is  natumlly  true  that  these  conditions  will  vary  in  each 
separate  industry,  so  that  one  is  not  justified  in  basing  too  positive 
conclusions  upon  such  figures.  While  it  may  be  generally  true  that 
the  cost  of  manufacture  lessens  slightly  as  tiie  years  go  on«  in  indi- 
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vidual  cases  or  for  short  periods  of  time  this  is  often  not  true.  For 
example,  during  the  last  year  there  has  been  a  very  decided  increase 
in  the  price  of  iron.  This  increase  in  the  price  of  iron  has  increased 
the  cost  of  manufacture  in  many  branches  of  industry  entirely  remote 
from  the  iron  industry,  branches  in  which  iron  does  not  appear  at  all 
as  a  raw  material.  For  example,  in  the  refining  of  oil  so  much  iron 
enters  into  the  plant  and  is  there  so  rapidly  destroyed  that  an  increase 
in  the  price  of  iron  increases  the  cost  of  refined  oil.  In  the  refining  of 
sugar  bone  black  is  in  many  cases  used  in  the  process,  so  that  if  for 
any  reason  there  comes  a  decided  increase  in  the  price  of  bone  black 
it  would  add  to  the  cost  of  refining,  and  the  margin  between  the  raw 
and  refined  sugar  should  increase  somewhat  to  insure  the  same  profit. 
In  the  manufacture  of  flour  from  wheat  there  are  the  by-products  of 
bran  and  middlings,  the  prices  of  which  in  many  instances  are  affected 
by  conditions  different  from  those  which  affect  the  price  of  either 
wheat  or  flour.  Many  other  similar  examples,  of  course,  might  be 
given,  although,  generally  speaking,  it  would  require  an  expert  knowl- 
edge of  the  process  of  manufacture  to  draw  absolute  conclusions  in  any 
one  line  from  the  figures  given. 

With  these  statements,  therefore,  it  will  be  profitable  to  consider 
somewhat  carefully  several  of  the  tables  of  prices  given,  calling  atten- 
tion emphatically,  first,  to  the  danger  of  drawing  too  positive  conclu- 
sions unless  one  is  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  process  of  manufacture 
in  the  line  under  consideration  and  is  certain  that  he  has  taken  into 
account  all  of  the  modifying  factors;  and,  second,  to  the  danger  of 
judging  the  effect  of  the  combinations  from  the  variations  in  the  rela- 
tive prices  instead  of  from  the  margin,  or  the  difference  between  the 
actual  prices  per  unit  of  the  raw  materials  which  enter  into  the  compo- 
sition of  the  product  and  the  price  of  a  unit  of  the  finished  product. 

SuoAB. — ^The  standard  finished  product  of  the  sugar  refineries  in 
this  country  is  granulated  sugar.  The  grade  of  raw  sugar  which 
forms  the  basis  of  prices  for  raw  sugar  and  of  all  calculations  in  con- 
nection with  the  sugar  market  is  the  96^  centrifugal  sugar.  Out  of 
100  pounds  of  the  96°  centrifugal  there  are  obtained  from  92  to  93 
pounds — possibly  sometimes  more — of  granulated  sugar.  In  the  tables 
following  are  given  for  the  years  1880  to  1899  the  average  monthly 
New  York  prices  per  pound  of  granulated  and  raw  sugar,  and  the  dif- 
ference between  these  prices;  also  the  relative  monthly  prices  of  granu- 
lated and  raw  sugar  based  upon  the  above  prices.  The  sugar  trust 
began  operations  in  November,  1887. 
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MONTHLY  PRICES  OF  GRANXJLATED  SUGAR  AND  THE  MATERIAL  ENTERING  INTO  ITS 
MANUFACTURE  AT  NEW  YORK,  1880  TO  1899. 

[The  prices  shown  were  famUhed  by  Willett  &  Gray,  publishers  of  the  Weekly  Statistical  Sugar 
Trade  Journal,  N.  Y.  The  combination  controlling  a  large  proportion  of  this  product  was  organ- 
ized in  1887.] 


Year  and 
month. 


Productr- 

granulated 

sugar,  per 

pound. 


Material- 
sugar  96° 
centrifugal, 
per  pound. 


Difference. 


Year  and 
month. 


Product- 
granulated 
sugar,  per 
pound. 


Material- 
sugar  90*' 
centrifugal, 
per  pound. 


Difference. 


1880. 
January... 
February  . 

March 

April 

M^y 

June 

July 

August — 
September 
October... 
November 
December. 

1881. 
January... 
February  . 
March.... 

April 

Miiy 

June 

July 

August — 
September 
October... 
November 
December. 

1882. 
January. . . 
February  . 

March 

AprU 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 
October . . . 
November 
December. 

1888. 
January. . . 
February  . 
March.... 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 
Ociober... 
November 
December. 

1884. 
January... 
February  . 
March  .... 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August — 
September 
October... 
November 
December. 

1885. 
January... 
February . 
March  — 

April 

MtLj 

June 


10.09687 
.09848 
.09625 
.09387 
.09350 
.09921 
.10000 
.10340 
.09987 
.09437 
.09375 
.09560 


.09515 
.09187 
.09250 
.09250 
.09875 
.10475 
.10000 
.09556 
.09950 
.10450 
.09615 
.09287 


.09218 
.09312 
.09775 
.U9630 
.09484 
.09380 
.09250 
.09203 
.09187 
.08006 
.08725 


.08637 
.08843 


.08712 
.08815 
.08859 
.08850 
.08656 
.08710 
.08587 
.08109 
.07937 


.07812 
.07596 
.07300 


.07187 
.06650 
.06750 
.06587 
.06484 


.06141 
.06012 


.06162 
.06156 
.06000 
.06062 
.06687 
.06787 


10.08550 
,08187 
.08546 
.08575 
.08500 
.08578 
.08725 
.08406 
.08425 
.07813 
.08166 
.08362 


.08421 
.08297 
.08420 
.06062 
.08234 
.08600 
.08550 
.08500 
.08575 
.08765 
.08750 
.08187 


.07875 
.07781 
.07987 
.08212 
.08152 
.08062 
.08025 
.08000 
.08075 
.06012 
.07984 
.07690 


.07700 
.07626 
.07750 
.07635 
.07812 
.07640 
.07626 
.07562 
.07568 
.07687 
.07630 
.07065 


.06775 
.06734 
.06437 
.06265 
.06109 
.05700 
.05906 
.06675 
.06663 
.06609 
.06608 
.06336 


.06487 
.05546 


10.01087 
.01156 
.01079 
.00812 
.00859 
.01348 
.01275 
.01934 
.01662 
.01624 
.01219 
.01188 


.01094 
.00890 


.01188 
.01641 
.01875 
.01450 
.01056 
.01875 
.01685 
.00865 
.01100 


.01425 
.01437 
.01375 
.01663 
.01478 
.01422 
.01365 
.01260 
.01128 
.01175 
.00022 
.01036 


.00987 
.01218 
.01109 
.01077 
.01003 
.01219 
.01224 
.01094 
.01142 
.00900 
.00579 
.00872 


.01037 
.00659 
.00863 
.00703 
.01078 
.00960 
.00844 
.00912 
.00921 
.00781 
.00633 
.00676 


.00675 
.00610 


.06375 
.06890 
.06162 


.00687 
.00797 
.00675 


1885. 

July 

August — 
September 
October... 
November 
December. 

1886. 
January... 
February  . 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 
October;. . . 
November 
December. 

1887. 
January... 
February  . 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 
October... 
November 
December. 

1888. 
January... 
February  . 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 
October... 
November 
December. 

1889. 
January... 
February  . 
March.... 

Aoril 

May 

June 

July....... 

August 

September 
October... 
November 
December. 

1890. 
January... 
Febnuiry  . 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 
October... 
November 
December. 


10.06468 
.06760 
.06906 
.06546 


.06140 


.06810 
.06343 
.06186 
.-06196 
.06065 
.06966 
.06825 
.06690 
.05725 


.05825 
.05687 
.06725 


.05734 
.06850 
.06935 
.06037 
.06078 
.06602 


.06875 


10.06968 
.06062 
.06187 


.06000 
.06250 


.06126 
.06703 
.06562 
.05796 
.05484 
.06487 
.06890 
.06237 
.06296 
.06187 
.06166 
.06176 


.06200 
.06126 
.06160 
.06171 
.06125 
.06187 
.06266 
.05312 
.06390 
.06604 
.06087 
.06M0 


07125 

.06060 

06800 

.06518 

06750 

.05486 

06750 

.05500 

06760 

.05480 

06808 

.06600 

07625 

.06893 

07650 

.06245 

07656 

.06490 

07490 

.06187 

07250 

.06240 

0?250 

.06200 

07060 

.05660 

07000 

.05563 

07265 

.06112 

08406 

.07375 

08660 

.07312 

09100 

.08025 

09062 

.07937 

08300 

.06912 

06000 

.06375 

07236 

.06046 

06890 

.06784 

06750 

.06000 

06475 

.06688 

06312 

.06626 

06262 

.06497 

06132 

.05484 

06140 

.06437 

06437 

.06449 

06220 

.06487 

06142 

.06609 

06600 

.06987 

06592 

.06968 

06187 

.06601 

06060 

.06287 

10.00485 
.00688 
.00719 
.00458 
.00608 
.00875 


.00600 

.00487 
.00663 
.01014 
.00859 
.00748 
.00806 
.00828 
.00660 
.00638 
.00624 
.00650 


.00662 
.00675 
.00618 
.00600 
.00668 
.00670 
.00725 
.00688 
.00998 
.00668 


.01175 
.01287 
.01815 
.01260 
.01270 
.01306 
.01732 
.01306 
.01166 
.01308 
.01010 
.01060 


.01400 
.01437 
.0U48 
.01081 
.01288 
.01075 
.01125 
.01388 
.01625 
.01189 
.01166 
.00750 


.00787 
.00687 
.00765 
.00648 
.00708 
.01968 
.00788 
.00688 
.00618 
.00624 
.00686 
.00768 
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MONTHLY  PRICES  OF  GRANULATED  SUGAR  AND  THE  MATERIAL  ENTERING  INTO  ITS 
MANUPACrrURE  AT  NEW  YORK,  1880  to  1899-Concluded. 


Year and 
month. 


Prodnct— 
granulated 
Biigar.per 
id. 


pound 


BCaterial— 

sugar  96^ 

centrifugal 

per pound. 


Difference. 


Year and 
month. 


Productr- 

granulated 

sugar,  per 

pound. 


Material— 

sugar  9e° 

centrifugal, 

per pound. 


Difference. 


January... 
Febraaxy  . 
March.... 
April 

June 

July 

August 

September 
October... 
Noyember 
December. 

1S92. 
January... 
Ttetouary  . 
March.... 

i£^":.::. 

June 

July 

August — 
Se^ember 
Goober... 
Norember 
December. 

18B8. 
January. . . 
February  . 
March.... 
Aprfl 

June 

July 

August — 
September 
October... 
November 
December. 

January... 
February  . 
March..... 
April 

June 

July 

August 

September. 
October.... 
Norember . 
December.. 

Jtauary.... 
February  .. 
Mtrch.:... 

June 


10.06960 
.06S20 


.04500 
.04826 
.04187 
.04265 
.04154 
.04337 
.04283 
.04187 
.04072 


.06880 
.06920 
.04222 
.04230 
.04220 
.04256 
.04190 
.04820 
.04862 
.04720 
.04680 
.04600 


.04600 
.04558 
.04534 
.04915 
.05110 
.05220 
.05257 
.05080 
.05080 
.05080 
.04472 
.04204 


.04090 
.04122 
.08980 
.06922 
.06905 
.04280 
.04272 
.04676 
.04862 
.(M040 
.06800 


.08740 
.08710 
.08815 
.06860 
.04207 
.01350 


10.05276 
.05590 
.06200 
.03516 
.03250 
.06875 
.06857 
.08424 
.03428 


.08485 
.03485 


.03476 
.03432 


.03125 
.03090 
.03128 
.08098 


.08611 
.08470 
.08375 


.08470 
.03424 
.03448 
.08844 
.04118 
.04875 
.04170 
.06650 
.08740 


.03170 
.02925 


.06242 
.03145 
.02847 
.02821 
.03041 
.08146 
.08447 
.08760 


.06510 
.03310 


.08021 
.08069 
.06000 

.06000 
.03296 
.03357 


to. 00654 
.00780 
.00768 
.00984 
.01076 
.00762 
.00906 
.00730 
.00909 
.00884 
.00652 
.00587 


.00504 
.00488 
.00916 
.01105 
.01130 
.01183 
.01097 
.01088 
.01251 
.01250 
.01255 
.0U99 


.01130 
.01129 
.01091 
.01071 
.00992 
.00845 
.01087 
.01430 
.01340 
.01142 
.01302 
.01279 


.01085 
.00848 
.00977 
.01133 
.01101 
.00864 
.01134 
.00825 
.00915 
.00702 
.00530 
.00490 


.00719 
.00641 
.00816 
.00660 
.00911 


1895. 

July 

August 

September . . 

October 

November . . 
December... 

1896. 

January 

February  ... 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September . . 

October 

November  . . 
December... 

1897. 

January 

February  ... 

March 

April 

BdAy 

June 

July 

August 

September . . 

October 

November  .. 
December... 

1898. 

January 

February  ... 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September . . 

October 

November  .. 
December... 

1899. 

January 

February  ... 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September.. 

October 

November  . . 
December... 


90.04350 
.04307 
.04226 
.04458 
.04230 
.04424 


.04654 
.04667 
.04780 
.06092 
.04992 
.(M667 
.04448 
.04536 
.04470 
.03984 
.04100 
.04100 


.04052 
.04070 
.04140 
.04332 
.04260 
.04110 
.04606 
.04720 


.04818 
.04720 
.04840 


.04986 
.04945 
.04865 
.04996 
.06096 
.06080 
.06080 
.06080 
.06172 
.04735 
.04880 
.04846 


.04711 
.04720 
.04816 


.06080 
.06184 
.05210 
.06122 
.04874 
.04795 
.04796 
.(M7a5 


90.08265 
.08295 
.06280 
.03577 
.08396 
.03540 


.08800 
.04081 
.04162 
.04273 
.(M126 
.03671 
.03387 
.03406 
.03140 
.03062 


.08234 


.08180 
.08216 
.03248 
.08306 
.0b280 
.06453 


.08760 
.08876 
.03843 
.08843 
.04088 


.04182 
.04160 
.04098 
.04166 
.04230 
.04286 
.04126 
.04234 
.04349 
.04288 
.04386 
.04401 


.04280 
.04826 
.04895 
.04578 
.04666 
.04626 
.01458 
.04624 
.04876 
.04310 
.04266 
.01250 


90.01066 
.01012 
.00945 
.00881 
.00884 
.00884 


.00654 
.00686 
.00628 
.00619 
.00867 
.00986 
.01061 
.01129 
.01330 
.00922 
.00802 


.00872 
.00856 
.00892 
.01026 
.00980 
.00957 
.01006 
.00970 
.00927 
.00975 
.00877 
.00802 


.00804 
.00796 
.00767 
.00837 
.00868 
.00794 
.00966 
.00846 
.00828 
.00497 
.00495 
.00445 


.00431 
.00394 
.00421 
.00362 
.00424 
.00658 
.00767 
.00608 
.00499 
.00486 
.00630 
.00646 
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[The  cotmblnation  controlling  a  laige  proportion  of  this  product  waa  orgimized  In  1887.] 


Year and 
month. 


1880. 

Jan 

Feb.... 
Mar.... 

Anr 

May.... 
June . . . 
July  ... 
Aug.... 
Sept.... 
Oct  .... 
Nov.... 
Dec.... 

1881. 

Jan 

Feb.... 
Mar.... 

Apr 

May.... 
June . . . 
July  ... 
Aug.... 
Sept — 
Oct  .... 
Nov.... 
Deo 

1882. 

Jan 

Feb.... 
Mar.... 

Apr 

May.... 
June . . . 
July... 
Aug.... 
Sept. . . . 
Oct  .... 
Nov.... 
Dec 

1883. 

Jan 

Feb.... 
Mar.... 

Apr 

May.... 
June... 
July  ... 

Aug 

Sept.... 
Oct  .... 
Nov.... 
Dec 

1884. 

Jan 

Feb.... 
Mar.... 

Apr 

MAy.... 
June... 
July  ... 
Aug.... 
Sept.... 
Oct  .... 
Nov.... 
Dec.... 

1885. 

Jan 

Feb.... 
Mar.... 

Apr 

May.... 
June... 


Product- 
granu- 
lated 
sugar. 


100.0 
97.6 
100.4 
97.9 
97.6 
103.6 
104.3 
107.9 
104.2 
98.4 
97.8 
99.6 


99.2 
95.8 
96.5 
96.6 
103.0 
109.3 
104.3 
99.7 
103.8 
109.0 
100.3 
96.9 


97.0 
96.2 
97.1 
102.0 
100.4 
98.9 
97.8 
96.5 
96.0 
95.8 
88.5 
91.0 


90.1 
92.2 
92.4 
90.9 
91.9 
92.4 
92.3 
90.3 
96.9 
89.6 
84.6 
82.8 


81.5 
79.2 
76.1 
72.7 
75.0 
69.4 
70.4 
68.7 
67.6 
66.7 
64.1 
61.7 


64.3 
64.2 
62.6 
63.2 
69.8 
70.3 


Material — 
sugar  96° 
centrifu- 
gal. 


100.0 
95.8 
100.0 
100.3 
99.4 
100.3 
102.0 
98.3 
98.5 
91.4 
95.4 
97.8 


98.6 
97.0 
98.5 
94.8 
96.3 
100.6 
100.0 
99.4  I 
100.3 
102.5 
102.3 
95.8 


92.1 
91.0 
92.8 
96.0 
95.3 
94.3 
93.9 
93.6 
94.4 
98.7 
93.4 
89.9 


90.1 
89.2 
90.6 
89.3 
91.4 
89.4 
89.2 
88.4 
88.5 
89.9 
88.1 
82.6 


79.2 
78.8 
75.3 
78.8 
71.5 
66.7 
69.1 
66.4 
65.1 
65.6 
65.6 
62.4 


64.2 
64.9 
62.7 
62.9 
68.9 
72.1 


Year  and 
month. 


1885. 
July  . 
Aug.. 
Sept.. 
Oct  .. 
Nov... 
Dec.. 

1886. 
Jan  . . 
Feb.. 
Mar.. 
Apr . . 
May.. 
June . 
July  . 
Aug.. 
Sept.. 
Oct  .. 
Nov... 
Dec  . . 

1887. 
Jan  .. 
Feb.. 
Mar.. 
Apr . . 
May.. 
June . 
July  . 
Aug.. 
Sept. . 
Oct  . . 
Nov.., 
Dec . . 

1888. 
Jan  . . 
Feb.. 
Mar.. 
Apr . . 
May.. 
June. 
July  ., 
Aug.., 
Sept.. 
Oct... 
Nov... 
Dec . . 

1889. 
Jan  . . 
Feb.. 
Mar.. 
Apr.., 
May.. 
June . , 
July  ., 
Aug... 
Sept. . 
Oct  .., 
Nov... 
Dec.. 

1890. 
Jan  .., 
Feb.., 
Mar.. 
Apr . . , 
May.. 
June., 
July  ., 
Aug.., 
Sept .. 
Oct.. 
Nov.. 
Dec . . , 


Product- 
granu- 
lated 
sugar. 


67.3 
70.4 
T2.0 
68.3 
68.8 
69.1 


69.1 

71.6 

64.0 

66.7 

64.9 

65.1 

71.0 

67.8 

66.2 

64.1 

64.5 

63.6 

64.6 

63.0 

63.3 

61.3 

62.1 

61.9 

60.8 

60.7 

59.4 

60.4 

69.7 

60.5 

60.8 

60.8 

59.3 

59.9 

59.7 

60.2 

59.3 

60.6 

69.8 

59.9 

61.0 

60.7 

61.9 

61.6 

63.0 

62.1 

«8.4 

63.0 

68.9 

65.5 

69.2 

69.4 

7L7 

69.5 

74.3 
70.9 
70.4 
70.4 
70.4 
71.0 
79.5 
78.8 
79.9 
78.1 
75.6 
75.6 


73.5 
78.0 
75.7 
87.7 
89.2 
94.9 
94.5 
86.6 
83.4 
75.6 
71.9 
70.4 


67.5 
65.8 
65.3 
64.0 
64.0 
67.1 
64.9 
64.1 
68.8 
68.8 
64.6 
63.1 


Material- 
sugar  96° 
centrifu- 
gal. 


69.8 
70.9 
72.4 
71.3 
70.2 
73.1 


09.6 
64.5 
63.6 
64.8 
64.1 
64.3 
68.9 
78.0 
75.9 
72.4 
73.0 
?2.5 


66.1 
65.1 
71.6 
86.8 
85.5 
93.9 
92.8 
80.8 
74.6 
70.7 
67.1 
70.2 


66.5 
65.8 
64.3 
64.1 
63.6 
63.7 
63.6 
65.6 
70.0 
69.8 
64.3 
6L8 


Year  and 
month. 


1891. 
Jan  ... 
Feb... 
Mar... 
Apr . . . 
MAy... 
June.. 
July.. 
Aug... 
Sept  .. 
Oct... 
Nov... 
Dec . . . 

1892. 
Jan  ... 
Feb . . , 
Mar.. 
Apr . . . 
MAy.. 
June . . 
July.. 
Aug.., 
Sept  . , 
Oct... 
Nov.., 
Dec. 

1893. 
Jan  .. 
Feb.. 
Mar.. 
Apr . . , 
May.. 
June. 
July.. 
Aug.. 
Sept  . 
Oct.. 
Nov.., 
Dec . . 

1894. 
Jan  .. 
Feb.. 
Mar.. 
Apr . . 
May.. 
June. 
July. 
Aug.. 
Sept  . 
Oct.. 
Nov.. 
Dec.. 

1896. 
Jan  .. 
Feb.. 
Mar.. 
Apr . . 
MAy.. 
June. 
July., 
Aug... 
Sept  ., 
Oct... 
Nov.., 
Dec... 

1896. 
Jan  .. 
Feb.. 
Mar.. 
Apr . . 
May.. 
June. 


Product- 
granu- 
lated 
sugar. 


61.9 
66.9 
62.3 
46.9 
45.1 
43.2 
44.5 
43.3 
45.2 
44.2 
43.2 
42.5 


41.6 
40.9 
44.0 
44.1 
44.0 
44.4 
43.7 
45.1 
50.7 
49.2 
48.3 
48.0 


48.0 
47.6 
47.3 
51.3 
53.3 
64.4 
64.8 
53.0 
53.0 
63.0 
46.6 
43.9 


40.9 
42.7 
43.0 
41.5 
40.9 
40.7 
44.6 
44.6 
48.8 
45.5 
42.1 
39.6 


39.0 
38.7 
39.8 
40.3 
43.9 
45.4 
45.4 
44.9 
44.1 
46.5 
44.1 
46.1 


48.5 
48.7 
49.9 
63.1 
52.1 
48.6 


Material^ 
sugar  96° 
centrifu- 
gal. 
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RELATIVE  MONTHLY  PRICES  OP  GRANULATED  SUGAR  AND  THE  MATERIAL  ENTERING 
INTO  ITS  MANUFACTURE  AT  NEW  YORK,  1880  TO  1899— Concluded. 


Productr- 

Material- 

Product- 

Material- 

Product- 

Material- 

Year  and 

granu- 
lated 

sugar  96<^ 

Year  and 

granu- 
lated 

sugar  960 

Year  and 

granu- 

sugar 96° 

month. 

centrifu- 

month. 

centrifu- 

month. 

lated 

centrifu- 

sugar. 

gal. 

sugar. 

gal. 

sugar. 

gal. 

1806. 

1897. 

1896. 

July 

46.4 

89.6 

Sept  .... 

50.1 

45.8 

Nov 

60.9 

61.8 

Aug...... 

47.3 

39.8 

Oct 

50.8 

44.9 

Dec 

50.6 

6L6 

Sept 

46.6 

86.7 

Nov 

49.2 

44.9 

Oct 

41.6 

86.8 

Dec 

50.5 

47.2 

1899. 

Nov 

42.8 

88.6 

Jan 

49.1 

60.1 

Dec 

42.8 

87.8 

1888. 

Feb 

49.2 

50.6 

Jan 

5L5 

48.3 

Mar 

50.2 

61.4 

1897. 

Feb 

51.6 

48.5 

^^::::: 

51.4 

68.6 

Jan 

42.3 

87.2 

Mar 

50.7 

47.9 

53.0 

64-6 

Feb 

42.5 

87.6 

May".  *.".■.'. 

52.1 

48.6 

June.... 

64,1 

64.1 

Mar 

48.2 

88.0 

58.2 

49.5 

July.... 

64.8 

62.1 

i^yv:.::. 

45.2 

88.7 

June  — 

68.0 

60.1 

Aug 

53.4 

62.9 

44.4 

88.4 

July  .... 

58.0 

48.2 

Sept  .... 

50.8 

61.2 

June 

46.0 

40.4 

Aug 

58.0 

49.5 

Oc^ 

50.0 

60.4 

July 

48.0 

42.1 

Sept  .... 

68.9 

50.9 

Nov 

50.0 

49.9 

Au|. 

49.2 

43.9 

Oct 

49.4 

49.6 

Dec 

50.0 

49.7 

If  one  notices  the  course  of  prices  from  1880  to  1887  of  both  the  refined 
sugar  and  the  raw,  it  will  be  noted  that  the  difference  between  these 
prices — the  margin — while  fluctuating  a  good  deal  had  a  decided  ten- 
dency downward,  this  margin  being  least  toward  the  close  of  1885  and 
the  beginning  of  1886,  but  decidedly  lower  in  1886,  1886,  and  1887 
than  in  the  years  preceding.  Competition  was  very  severe.  Imme- 
diately after  the  formation  of  the  trust  this  margin  increased  from  a 
little  over  one-half  a  cent  per  pound,  speaking  generally,  to  as  much 
as  a  cent  and  a  quarter.  With  almost  daily  fluctuations  of  small 
amounts  the  margin  remained  about  the  same  for  nearly  two  years. 
At  that  time  it  fell  back  to  about  what  it  had  been  before  the  organi- 
zation of  the  trust.  At  the  time  of  the  lessening  of  the  margin  active 
competition  had  begun  against  the  trust  on  the  part  of  the  Spreckles 
refineries  and  others,  especially  in  the  neighborhood  of  Philadelphia. 
This  margin  remained  low  until  the  beginning  of  1892,  when  the  com- 
peting refineries  were  bought  by  the  combination.  Immediately  after- 
wards the  margin  was  again  increased  to  over  a  cent  a  pound,  and  it 
remained  at  an  averajg^e  of  more  than  a  cent  a  pound  for  considerably 
over  two  years.  There  was  a  decided  lowering  in  the  margin  for  two  or 
three  months  in  several  instances,  and  the  margin  seems  gradually  to 
have  decreased  slightly  for  the  entire  period  until  1898,  the  general 
presumption  being  that  this  decrease  in  the  margin  may  have  been  due 
in  part  to  improvements  in  methods  of  refining,  possibly  in  part  to 
fear  of  more  vigorous  competition.  There  was,  however,  no  decided 
further  fall  in  the  margin  lasting  for  any  length  of  time  until  the 
latter  part  of  1898,  when  active  competition  sprung  up  again,  espe- 
cially on  the  part  of  the  Arbuckle  and  Doscher  refineries.  The  margin 
again  immediately  dropped  back  to  the  neighborhood  of  50  cents  per 
hundred  pounds — sometimes  being  decidedly  below,  sometimes  some- 
what above — and  has  remained  low  from  the  beginning  of  this  active 
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competition  until  the  present  time.  The  comparison  thus  of  these 
prices,  running  over  this  whole  period,  would  seem  to  show  that  dur- 
ing the  periods  of  active  competition  the  margin  is  very  decidedly 
lower  than  during  the  periods  when  the  trust  has  much  less  active  com- 
petition and  is  largely  in  control  of  the  market. 

A  careful  study  of  the  absolute  prices  given,  as  well  as  of  the  rela- 
tive prices,  shows  a  veiy  marked  immediate  lessening  of  the  price  of 
both  the  raw  material  and  the  finished  product  in  April,  1891,  although 
there  is  no  very  marked  change  in  the  margin  at  that  time.  This  fall 
in  price  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  duty  was  reduced  about  2  cents 
per  pound. 

It  is  perhaps  fair  to  say  that  sugar  refiners  themselves  insist  that 
before  the  organization  of  the  trust  competition  had  been  so  vigorous 
that  there  was  no  profit  in  the  business  for  most  refiners  and  that  a  large 
proportion,  some  16  out  of  40,  of  the  refiners  in  the  country  had  failed. 
The  testimony  both  of  refiners  connected  with  the  combination  and 
those  opposed  to  it  is  that  at  the  present  time,  with  the  margin  held 
low,  there  is  practically  no  profit  in  refining.  The  advantages  and 
disadvantages  of  a  lower  margin  do  not  concern  us  here.  The  figures 
seem  to  show  that  unless  there  are  other  factors  entering  into  the  prob- 
lem beyond  those  which  appear,  and  the  refiners  themselves  seem  to 
concede  that  no  others  are  worthy  of  serious  consideration,  the  effect 
of  this  combination  has  been,  as  stated,  to  raise  prices  above  competi- 
tors' rates.  It  is  just,  however,  to  state  still  further  that  some  of  the 
refiners  and  those  not  connected  with  the  trusts  argue  that  if  the 
trust  had  not  been  formed  so  many  more  refineries  would  probably 
have  been  forced  into  bankruptcy  under  the  vigorous  competition  that 
a  shortage  in  the  supply  would  have  resulted  in  putting  prices  even 
higher  than  they  were  put  by  the  combination.  Of  course  these  sta- 
tistics have  nothing  to  do  with  what  might  have  been,  even  though  it 
is  just  to  call  attention  to  the  industrial  condition  of  the  times.  Atten- 
tion should  again  be  called  to  the  statement,  made  earlier,  that  in  order 
to  secure  the  same  profits  the  margin  between  mw  and  refined  sugar 
should  be  slightly  greater  when  the  price  of  mw  sugai*  is  high,  inas- 
much as  the  loss  of  weight  is  a  more  expensive  wajste. 

White  Lead. — The  tables  following  show  the  average  annual  pric^ 
per  pound  of  white  lead  ground  in  oil  and  of  the  materials  used  in 
its  manufacture,  pig  lead  per  pound  and  linseed  oil  per  gallon,  and 
relative  prices  for  the  same.  Of  course  the  pig  lead  forms  by  all  odds 
the  greater  part  of  the  product,  so  that  the  variations  in  the  price  of 
lead  would  have  more  influence  than  those  in  the  price  of  oiL  If  one 
keeps  this  in  mind,  neglecting  the  other  materials  and  labor,  the  varia- 
tions in  prices  of  these  two  factors  may  be  perhaps  enough  to  give 
some  basis  for  judgment 
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YEABLY  PRICES  OP  WHITE  LEAD  AND  THE  MATERIALS  ENTERING  INTO  ITS  MANUFAC- 
TURE, 1882  TO  1899. 

[The  prices  shown  are  from  authoritatlye  market  quotations  and  the  books  of  the  combination  itself. 
The  combination  manufacturing  a  large  quantity  of  this  product  was  organized  in  December,  1891.] 


Product- 
white 
lead 
ground  in 
oil,  per 
pound. 

Materials. 

Year. 

Product- 
white 
lead 
ground  in 
oil,  per 
pound. 

Materials. 

Year. 

Pig  lead 

atNew 

York,  per 

pound. 

Linseed  oil 

at  New 

York,  per 

gallon. 

Pig  lead 
atNew 

York,  per 
pound. 

Linseed  oil 

atNew 

York,  per 

gallon. 

1882.. 

|0.07i 
.07 
.06} 
.06 
.07 
.06 
.06 
.06 
.06 

80.0490 
.0432 
.0873 
.0896 
.0468 
.0447 
.0441 
.0380 
.0433 

10.5414 
.5475 
.5340 
.4983 
.4250 
.4529 
.5560 
.5026 
.6141 

1891 

S0.06f 
.061 
.06^ 
.061 

:^ 

(a) 

80.0433 
.0403 
.0861 
.0318 
.0314 
.0292 
.0847 
.0377 

(a) 

80.4688 

1883 

1892 

.4128 

1884.. 

1893 

.4503 

1886 

1894 

.6817 

1886. 

1895 

.6146 

1887.... 

1896 

.8632 

1888.. 

1897 

.8410 

1880.... 

1898 

.4062 

1890 

1899 

.4364 

a  Not  reported. 

RELATIVE  YEARLY  PRICES  OF  WHITE  LEAD  AND  THE  MATERIALS  ENTERING  INTO  ITS 
MANUFACTURE,  1882  TO  1899. 

[The  combination  manufacturing  a  large  quantity  of  this  product  was  organized  in  December,  1891.] 


Product- 
white  lead 
ground 
in  oil. 

Materials.            1 

Year. 

Produce- 
white  lead 
ground 
In  oil. 

Materials. 

Year. 

Pig  lead 
atNew 
York. 

Linseed 

oUatNew 

York. 

Pig  lead 
atNew 
York. 

Linseed 

oil  at  New 

York. 

1882 

100.0 
96.6 
86.2 
87.9 

100.0 
W.8 
9L4 
94.8 
9L4 

100.0 
88.2 
76.1 
80.6 
94.6 
91.2 
90.0 
77.6 
88.4 

100.0 
lOLl 
98.6 
9L1 
78.6 
88.7 
102.6 
109.4 
118.4 

1891 

9L4 
98.1 
89.7 
79.3 
76.7 
72.4 
75.6 
77.0 
(a) 

88.4 
82.2 
78.7 
64.9 
64.1 
69.6 
70.8 
76.9 
(a) 

86.6 

1883. 

1892 

76.2 

1884 

1893 

84.8 

1886 

1894 

98.2 

1886. 

1896 

95.0 

1887 

1896 

67.1 

1888 

1897 

63.0 

1889 

1898 

75.0 

1890. 

1899 

80.6 

a  Not  reported. 

If  one  studies  these  prices  it  will  appear  that  for  the  years  1892  and 
1893,  immediately  following  the  organization  of  the  white-lead  com- 
bination, the  margin  was  decidedly  greater  than  for  several  years  pre- 
ceding, with  the  exception  of  the  year  1889.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
margin  after  1893  lessened,  and  during  the  years  1897  and  1898  was 
lower  than  during  any  of  the  preceding  years  shown  in  the  table.  So 
far  as  this  raw  material  represented  in  the  tables  is  to  be  considered 
the  basis  for  fixing  the  price  of  the  finished  product,  it  would  seem 
therefore  that  the  combination,  provided  other  conditions  had  not 
materially  changed,  was  able  to  put  the  margin  and,  in  consequence, 
its  profits  very  decidedly  higher  during  the  first  two  years  of  its  exist- 
ence, but  that  since  that  time  it  has  not  been  able  to  hold  the  margin 
higher.  Its  profits,  if  they  have  been  kept  above  those  which  would 
hold  during  a  period  of  competition,  must  come  either  from  economies 
in  manufacture,  which  do  not  appear  at  all  in  the  tables,  or  from  varia- 
tions in  other  factors  which  are  not  represented  here.  Regarding 
tiiose  facte  it  must  be  left  for  experts  in  that  line  of  manufacture  to 
judge. 
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Peteoleum. — ^The  tables  giving  the  prices  of  petroleum  show  first 
the  price  per  gallon  of  petroleum  refined  for  export,  the  price  per 
gallon  of  the  crude  oil  used  as  raw  material,  and  the  difi'erence  between 
the  refined  and  the  crude  oil  per  gallon  for  each  month  of  the  years 
1866  to  1899.  In  the  prices  for  refined  oil  is  included  that  of  the  barrel 
in  which  it  is  ordinarily  sold;  the  prices  of  the  crude  oil  represent 
prices  per  gallon  without  including  the  package.  Prices  of  crude  oil, 
when  quoted  by  the  barrel,  ordinarily  exclude  the  package,  those  of 
refined  oil  include  it,  so  that  these  tables  are  made  up  in  accordance 
with  the  usual  custom  of  quotation,  but  in  both  cases  are  reduced  to 
gallons.  The  margin  between  the  price  of  the  crude  and  the  refined 
shown  in  the  table  represents  the  price  of  the  barrel  plus  the  cost  of 
refining  and  the  profit.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  export  oil 
is  not  of  quite  so  high  a  grade  as  the  standard  oil  used  for  consumption 
in  the  United  States,  as  represented  in  the  tables  showing  prices  of 
standard  white  illuminating  oil  at  Chicago,  Cincinnati,  and  New  York. 
The  table  of  monthly  prices  is  followed  by  the  table  of  relative  prices. 

MONTHLY  PRICES  OF  REFINED  EXPORT  OIL  AND  THE  MATERIAL  ENTERING  INTO  ITS 
MANUFACTURE.  1866  TO  1899. 

[The  prices  shown  are  from  the  Report  of  the  Industrial  Commiasion  on  Trusts  and  Industrial  Com- 
binations, Part  I,  pp.  48, 49,  and  60.  The  package  is  included  in  the  price  for  refined  oil,  but  is  not 
included  in  the  price  for  crude  oil.  The  combination  controlling  82.3  per  cent  of  this  product  was 
opsonized  <n  1882.] 


Year  and 
month. 


1866. 
January  .. 
February  . 
March  ...'. 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 
October . . . 
November 
December. 

1867. 
January  .. 
February  . 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 
October . . . 
November 
December. 

1868. 
January  .. 
February  . 

March 

April 

May 

June 


Productr- 
refined  ex- 
port oil  at 
New  York, 
per  gallon. 

Material- 
crude  oil 
at  Oil  City, 
per  gallon. 

Diflference. 

«0.5787 

«0.1190 

W.4697 

.4862 

.1M7 

.3815 

.4087 

.0893 

.3194 

.4012 

.0940 

.8072 

.4300 

.1100 

.3200 

.4187 

.0833 

.3354 

.3950 

.0714 

.3236 

.4437 

.0893 

.3544 

.4462 

.1072 

.3390 

.4062 

.0808 

.3254 

.3575 

.0738 

.2837 

.3125 

.0464 

.2661 

.8100 

.0446 

.2654 

.2825 

.0441 

.2384 

.2760 

.0417 

.2333 

.2700 

.0464 

.2236 

.2675 

.0569 

.2116 

.2475 

.0462 

.2023 

.3087 

.0625 

.2462  1 

.2925 

.0760 

.2175  1 

.3175 

.0808 

.2367  ' 

.3460 

.0868 

.2582 

.2750 

.0607 

.2143 

.2475 

.0446 

.2029 

.2475 

.0464 

.2011 

.2600 

.0536 

.1964 

.2575 

.0619 

.1956 

.2625 

.0702 

.1923 

.2962 

.0875 

.2087 

.8137 

.1080 

.2107 

Year  and 
month. 


1868. 

July 

August — 
September 
October . . . 
November 
December. 

1869. 
January  .. 
February  . 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 
October . . . 
November 
December. 

1870. 
January  .. 
February  . 
March  .... 

April 

May....... 

June 

July 

August 

September 
October . . . 
November 
December. 


Product- 
refined  ex- 
port oil  at 
New  York, 
per  gallon. 


90.3425 
.3300 
.3100 
.3000 
.3087 
.3275 


.3412 
.3637 
.3212 
.3225 
.3160 
.3100 
.3226 
.3250 
.3225 
.3287 
.3400 
.3112 


.3137 
.2987 
.2700 
.2660 
.2760 
.2700 
.2600 
.2600 
.2612 
.2437 
.2300 
.2300 


Material- 
crude  oil 
at  Oil  City, 
per  gallon. 


to.  1209 
.1030 
.0928 
.0982 
.0882 
.1012 


.1660 
.1428 
.1857 
.1*273 
.1190 
.1280 
.1310 
.1310 
.1322 
.1881 
.1219 


.1078 
.1101 
.1024 
.1012 
.1078 
.1012 
.0905 
.0765 
.0827 
.0768 
.0779 
.0609 


Difference. 


SO.  2216 
.2270 
.2172 
.2018 
.2205 
.2268 


.2043 
.2077 
.1784 
.1868 
.1877 
.1910 
.1945 
.1940 
.1915 
.1965 
.2019 


.2059 
.1886 
.1676 
.1638 
.1672 
.1688 
.1695 
.1745 
.1785 
.1669 
.1521 
.1491 
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MONTHLY  PRICES  OP  REFINED  EXPORT  OIL  AND  THE  MATERIAL  ENTERING  INTO  ITS 
MANUFACTURE,  1866  TO  1899-ContInued. 


Year  and 
month. 


1871. 
January  ... 
February  .. 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September . 

October 

November  . 
December.. 

1872. 
January  ... 
February  .. 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September . 

October 

November . 
December. . 

1873. 
January  ... 
Februar>'  .. 

March 

April 

3iay 

June 

July 

August 

September. 

October 

November  . 
December.. 

1874. 
January  ... 
February  .. 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September . 

October 

November . 
December. . 

1876. 
January  ... 
February  .. 

March 

April 

May 

Juno 

July 

August 

September . 

Oclober 

November  . 
December. . 

1876. 
January  — 
February  ... 

March 

April 

MSy 

Jtme 


Product- 
refined  ex> 
port  oil  at 
New  York, 
per  gallon. 


Material- 
crude  oil 
at  Oil  City, 
per  gallon. 


10.2462 
.2512 
.2412 
.2825 
.2462 
.2575 
.2575 
.2487 
.2412 
.2875 
.2237 
.2800 


.2287 
.2175 
.2262 
.2175 
.2837 
.2800 
.2237 
.2287 
.2412 
.2600 
.2700 
.2600 


10.0952 
.1073 
.1012 
.0041 
.1089 
.1095 
.1143 
.1053 
.1083 
.1118 
.0976 
.1085 


.0958 
.0687 
.0857 
.0640 
.0928 
.0943 
.0875 
.0827 
.0760 
.0994 
.1065 
.0788 


2212 

.0665 

.1647 

1962 

.0524 

.1488 

1900 

.0500 

.1400 

2000 

.0583 

.1417 

1975 

.0695 

.1880 

1900 

.0518 

.1882 

1812 

.0431 

.1381 

1660 

.0319 

.1831 

1650 

.0304 

.1846 

1625 

.0295 

.1380 

1412 

.0256 

.1166 

1350 

.0232 

.1118 

1350 

.0316 

.1034 

1500 

.0462 

.1048 

1487 

.0128 

.1059 

1562 

.0466 

.1096 

1387 

.0274 

.1113 

1287 

.0282 

.1005 

1212 

.0240 

.0972 

1175 

.0288 

.0937 

1212 

.0232 

.0980 

1175 

.0208 

.0967 

1075 

.0173 

.0902 

1125 

.0208 

.0917 

1237 

.0266 

.0981 

1400 

.0360 

.1040 

1600 

.0388 

.1112 

1387 

.0382 

.1066 

1287 

.0278 

.1009 

1262 

.0267 

.0995 

1150 

.0205 

.0946 

1125 

.0217 

.0908 

1275 

.0810 

.0966 

1412 

.0322 

.1090 

1300 

.0818 

.0982 

1275 

.0882 

.0943 

1412 

.0425 

.0987 

1425 

.M79 

.0946 

1460 

.0493 

.0967 

1400 

.0463 

.0947 

1412 

.04M 

.0968 

1475 

.0484 

.0991 

Diflferencc. 


80.1510 
.1439 
.1400 
.1884 
.1378 
.1480 
.1482 
.1884 
.1829 
.1267 
.1261 
.1266 


.1279 
.1288 
.1405 
.1335 
.1409 
.1867 
.1362 
.1410 
.1662 
.1606 
.1666 
.1817 


Year  and 
month. 


I 

I         1876. 

July 

August 

September . 

October 

November  . 

December. . 

1877. 
January  ... 
February  . . 

March 

Anril 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September . 
October  — 
November . 
December. . 

1878. 
January  ... 
February  .. 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September . 

October 

November . 
December. . 

1879. 
January  ... 
February  .. 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September . 

October 

November . 
December. . 

1880. 
January  ... 
February  .. 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September . 

October 

November  . 
December. . 

1881. 
January  ... 
February  . . 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September . 
October . . . . 
November  . 
December. . 


Product- 
refined  ex- 
port oil  at 
New  York, 
per  gallon. 


10.1687 
.1987 
.2600 
.2600 
.2625 
.2937 


.2400 
.1862 
.1600 
.1675 
.1450 
.1875 
.1387 
.1862 
.1460 
.1462 
.1825 
.1812 


.1212 
.1225 
.1162 
.1137 
.1126 
.1126 
.1076 
.1087 
.1026 
.0962 
.0912 
.0962 


.0900 
.0937 
.0925 
.0912 
.0860 
.0760 
.0675 
.0662 
.0687 
.0780 
.0600 
.0862 


.0787 
.0787 
.0775 
.0762 
.0762 
.0962 
.0987 
.0900 
.1062 
.1200 
.1050 
.0960 


.0925 
.0925 
.0850 
.0775 
.0800 
.0812 
.0787 
.0775 
.0800 
.0776 
.0760 
.0712 


Material- 
crude  oil 
at  Oil  City, 
per  gallon, 


90.0545 
.0654 
.0906 
.0786 
.0792 
.0901 


.0840 
.0688 
.0687 
.0618 
.0533 
.0464 
.0525 
.0588 
.0568 
.0534 
.0466 
.0480 


.0344 
.0396 
.0879 
.0326 
.0322 
.0271 
.0235 
.0240 
.0206 
.0196 
.0214 
.0228 


.0246 
.0233 
.0206 
.0187 
.0180 
.0164 
.0166 
.0160 
.0166 
.0210 
.0261 
.0282 


.0263 
.0246 
.0213 
.0183 
.0191 
.0239 
.0241 
.0216 
.0228 
.0231 
.0218 
.0221 


.0227 
.0214 
.0198 
.0201 
.0196 
.0194 
.0188 
.0188 
.0220 
.0221 
.0197 
.0200 


Difference. 


10.1142 
.1383 
.1694 
.1814 
.1883 
.2086 


.1660 
.1224 
.0968 
.0957 
.0917 
.0911 
.0612 
.0774 
.0882 
.0928 
.0869 
.0882 


.0868 
.0830 
.0783 
.0611 
.0803 
.0854 
.0840 
.0647 
.0819 
.0766 
.0698 
.0784 


.0655 
.0704 
.0720 
.0725 
.0670 
.0586 
.0609 
.0502 
.0522 
.0540 
.0549 
.0580 


.0624 
.0641 
.0662 
.0679 
.0571 
.0728 
.0746 
.0684 
.0834 
.0969 
.0832 
.0729 


.0711 
.0652 
.0574 
.0605 
.0618 
.0604 
.0587 
.0580 
.0654 
.0663 
.0512 
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MONTHLY  PRICES  OF  REFINED  EXPORT  OIL  AND  THE  MATERIAL  ENTERING  INTO  ITS 
MANUFACTURE,  1866  TO  18»-Contlnued. 


Year  and 
month. 


Product- 
refined  ex- 
port oil  at 
New  York, 
per  gallon. 


Material- 
crude  oil 
at  Oil  City, 
per  gallon. 


Difference. 


Year  and 
month. 


Product- 
refined  ex- 
port oil  at 
New  York, 
per  gallon. 


Material- 
crude  oil 
at  OU  City, 
pergaUon. 


Difference. 


1882, 
January  .. 
February  . 
March  .... 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 
October... 
Noyember 
December. 

1883. 
January  .. 
February  . 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 
October . . . 
November 
December. 

1884. 
January  .. 
February  . 
March .... 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 
October . . . 
November 
December. 

1885. 
January  .. 
February  . 
March .... 

April 

Wtay 

June 

July 

August 

September 
October . . . 
November 
December. 

1886. 
January  .. 
February  . 
March  .... 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 
October . . . 
November 
December. 

1887. 
January  .. 
February  . 
March .... 

April 

May 

June 


80.0700 
.0737 
.0737 
.0737 
.0760 
.0760 
.0675 
.0687 
.0760 
.0800 
.0825 
.0762 


.0775 
.0787 
.0800 
.0825 
.0787 
.0800 
.0762 
.0787 
.0812 
.0837 
.0875 
.0912 


.0937 
.0912 
.0850 
.0862 
.0850 
.0812 
.0787 
.0800 
.0787 
.0787 
.0787 
.0776 


.0775 
.0775 
.0800 
.0787 
.0775 
.0800 
.0825 
.0837 
.0837 
.0850 
.0850 
.0800 


.0776 
.0762 
.0737 
.0737 
.0725 
.0712 
.0700 
.0675 
.0662 
.0676 
.0687 
.0687 


.0675 


.0662 
.0675 
.0662 


$0.0198 
.0203 
.0193 
.0187 
.0167 
.0130 
.0137 
.0140 
.0169 
.0223 
.0273 
.0228 


.0220 
.0241 
.0232 
.0221 
.0236 
.0279 
.0257 
.0259 
.0268 
.0266 
.0273 
.0272 


.0265 
.0250 
.0239 
.0234 
.0204 
.0164 
.0161 
.0193 
.0186 
.0169 
.0173 
.0177 


.0169 
.0174 
.0191 
.0188 
.0189 
.0196 
.0230 
.0239 
.0240 
.0251 
.0248 
.0213 


.0210 
.0191 
.0184 
.017G 
.0166 
.0160 
.0167 
.0148 
.0161 
.0156 
.0172 


.0151 
.0161 
.0154 
.0163 
.0149 


SO.  0602 
.0534 
.0544 
.0650 
.0583 
.0620 
.0538 
.0547 
.0581 
.0677 
.0552 
.0534 


.0565 
.0546 
.0568 
.0604 
.0551 
.0621 
.0505 
.0628 
.0544 
.0672 
.0602 
.0640 


.0672 
.0662 
.0611 
.0628 
.0646 
.0648 
.0636 
.0607 
.0601 
.0618 
.0614 
.0698 


.0606 
.0601 
.0609 
.0699 
.0586 
.0604 
.0595 
.0598 
.0597 


.0602 
.0687 


.0566 
.0571 
.0553 
.0561 
.0669 
.0662 
.0643 
.0527 
.0611 
.0520 
.0516 
.0618 


.0606 
.0611 
.0511 
.0508 
.0622 
.0513 


1887. 

July 

August 

September . . 

October 

November  . . 
December. . . 


January  

February  ... 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September . . 

October 

November  . . 
December... 


January 

Febniar>'  ... 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September . . 

October 

November  .. 
December. . . 


January... 
February  . 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 
October . . . 
November. 
December . 

1891. 
January... 
February  . 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August I 

September.-! 

October ' 

November  . .  t 

December...' 

I 

1892. 

January ' 

February  ...' 

March ' 

April ' 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September  . . 

October 

November  ..I 
December...' 


90.0650 
.0660 
.0676 
.0676 
.0700 
.0726 


.0775 
.0776 
.0775 
.0737 
.0750 
.0712 
.0726 
.0762 
.0775 
.0762 
.0725 
.0726 


to. 0141 
.0143 
.0160 
.0168 
.0176 
.0190 


.0217 
.0214 
.0223 
.0193 
.0207 
.0181 
.0192 
.0206 
.0223 
.0216 
.0204 
.0212 


to. 0609 
.0607 
.0515 
.0607 
.0624 
.0685 


.0668 
.0561 
.0652 
.0644 
.0543 
.0531 
.0633 
.0666 
.0662 
.0646 
.0621 
.0513 


0700 

.0205 

.0496 

0712 

.0212 

.0600 

0700 

.0216 

.0484 

0687 

.0209 

.0478 

0687 

.0198 

.0489 

0687 

.0203 

.0484 

0725 

.0226 

.0499 

0726 

.0204 

.0621 

0712 

.0206 

.0507 

0712 

.0241 

.0471 

0780 

.0258 

.0492 

0750 

.0248 

.0602 

0750 

.0260 

.0600 

0750 

.0260 

.0500 

0725 

.0213 

.0612 

0712 

.0197 

.0516 

0726 

.0211 

.0514 

0712 

.0212 

.0500 

0712 

.0212 

.0600 

0725 

.0212 

.0613 

0737 

.0196 

.0642 

0750 

.0191 

.0669 

0950 

.0172 

.0678 

0725 

.0160 

.0565 

0742 

.0176 

.0566 

0748 

.0185 

.0563 

0731 

.0177 

.06M 

0718 

.0169 

.0649 

0720 

.0166 

.05M 

0713 

.0162 

.0561 

0702 

.0168 

.0644 

0670 

.0152 

.0518 

0642 

.0139 

.0503 

0646 

.0144 

.0501 

0640 

.0141 

.0499 

0644 

.0141 

.0503 

0645 

.0149 

.0496 

0642 

.0143 

.0199 

0682 

.0137 

.0496 

0610 

.0138 

.0472 

0606 

.0186 

.0471 

0600 

.0129 

.0471 

0600 

.0125 

.0475 

0608 

.0131 

.0477 

0610 

.0129 

.0481 

0603 

.0122 

.0481 

0680 

.0123 

.0457 

0546 

.0127 

.0418 
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MONTHLY  PRICES  OP  REFINED  EXPORT  OIL  AND  THE  MATERIAL  ENTERING  INTO  ITS 
MANUFACTURE,  1866  TO  1899— Concluded. 


Year  and 
month. 


1893. 
January... 
February  . 
March.... 

^:::;.: 

June 

July 

August 

September 
October... 
NoYember 
December. 

1894. 
January  . . 
February  . 
March.... 

AprU 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 
October . . . 
November 
December. 

1895. 
January  .. 
February  . 
March  .... 
April 

^»y 

June 

July 

August 

September 
October... 
November 
December. 

1896. 
January... 
February  . 
March.... 

June 


Productr— 
refined  ex- 
port oil  at 
New  York, 
per  gallon. 


90.0633 
.0630 
.0634 
.0662 
.0620 
.0621 
.0615 
.0618 
.0615 
.0615 
.0515 
.0515 


.0515 
.0615 
.0615 
.0615 
.0515 
.0515 
.0615 
.0515 
.0615 
.0615 
.0615 
.0561 


.0687 
.0600 
.0675 
.0912 
.0620 
.0783 
.0765 
.0710 
.0710 
.0710 
.0788 
.0777 


.0785 
.0785 
.0740 
.0700 
.0675 
.0685 


Material— 
crude  oil 
at  OU  City, 
per  gallon. 


10.0127 
.0137 
.0155 
.0163 
.0140 
.0144 
/0137 
.0140 
.0154 
.0168 
.0176 
.0187 


.0100 
.0191 
.0195 
.0201 
.0205 
.0210 
.0108 
.0193 
.0198 
.0197 
.0197 
.0217 


.0285 
.0242 
.0256 
.0422 
.0888 
.0869 
.0345 


.0341 
.0842 


.0847 
.0881 
.0318 
.0292 
.0282 
.0273 


Dlfferenoe. 


to.  0406 
.0398 
.0379 


.0877 
.0878 
.0878 
.0861 
.0347 


.0825 
.0824 
.0820 
.0814 
.0610 
.0606 
.0617 
.0622 
.0617 
.0318 
.0318 
.0644 


.0852 

.0658 

.0420  , 

.0490 

.0432 

.0424 

.0420 

.0412 

.0412 

.0112 

.0447 

.0435 


.0438 
.0404 
.0422 
.0408 
.0893 
.0412 


Year  and 
month. 


1896. 

July 

August 

September 
October . . . 
November 
December. 

1897. 
January... 
February  . 
March  .... 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 
October... 
November 
December. 

1896. 
January... 
February  . 
March  ^... 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August — 
September 
October... 
November 
Deoember. 

1899. 
January... 
February  . 

March 

April 

Muy 

June 

July 

August 

September 
October... 
November 
Deoember. 


Product- 
refined  ex- 
port oil  at 
New  York, 
per  gallon. 


80.0655 
.0665 
.0685 
.0690 
.0715 
.0635 


.0613 
.0626 
.0686 
.0613 
.0628 
.0614 
.0587 
.0575 
.0571 
.0555 
.0540 
.0640 


.0640 
.0650 
.0682 
.0567 
.0601 
.0616 
.0626 
.0644 
.0663 
.0721 
.0735 
.0742 


.0743 
.0740 
.0734 
.0705 
.0699 
.0720 
.0761 
.0782 
.0663 
.0900 
.0940 


Material- 
crude  oil 
at  Oil  City, 
per  gallon. 


Difference 


$0.0260 
.0250 
.0268 
.0274 
.0275 


.0210 
.0215 
.0219 
.0205 
.0206 
.0205 
.0185 
.0169 
.0166 
.0161 
.0155 
.0155 


.0150 
.0161 
.0187 
.0176 
.0196 
.0207 
.0222 
.0232 
.0242 
.0269 
.0277 
.0279 


.0278 
.0274 


.0270 
.0292 
.0301 
.0344 
.0360 
.0875 
.0113 


90.0395 
.0415 
.0117 
.0416 
.(M40 
.0102 


.0403 

.am 

.0417 
.0406 
.0417 
.0109 
.0102 
.0106 
.0108 
.0394 


.0395 
.0391 
.0405 
.0409 
.0104 
.0112 
.0121 
.0152 
.0458 
.0163 


.0465 
.0466 
.0465 
.0136 
.0430 
.0150 
.0169 
.0178 
.0519 
.0540 
.0565 
.0572 


RELATIVE  MONTHLY  PRICES  OF  REFINED  EXPORT  OIL  AND  THE  MATERIAL  ENTERING 
INTO  ITS  MANUFACTURE,  1866  TO  1899. 

[The  combination  controlling  82.8  per  cent  of  this  product  was  organized  in  1882.] 


°**^^   iexportoil 


1866. 

Jan 

Feb 

Mar 

Z::::: 

Jmie 

July 

A«« 

Sept 

Oct 

Nov 

Dee 


100.0 
84.0 
70.6 
69.3 
74.8 
T2.4 
68.3 
76.7 
77.1 
70.2 
6L8 
54.0 


6759— N 


Material- 
crude  oil. 


100.0 
88.0 
75.0 
79.0 
92.4 
70.0 
60.0 
76.0 
90.1 
67.0 
62.0 
88.0 


Year and 
month. 


Product- 
refined 
export  oil. 


1867. 

Jan 

Feb.... 
Mar.... 

Apr 

May.... 
June . . . 
July.... 
Aug.... 
Sept.... 

Oct 

Nov.... 
Dec... 


48.8 
47.5 
46.7 
46.2 
42.8 
53.3 
50.5 
54.9 
60.6 
47.5 
42.8 


Material- 
crude  oil, 


37.5 
87.1 
85.0 
39.0 
47.0 
88.0 
52.5 
63.0 
67.9 
72.9 
51.0 
87.6 


Year  and 
month. 


Product- 
refined 
export  oil. 


1868. 
Jan  . . . 
Feb... 
Mar... 
Aor . . . 
May... 
June.. 
July... 
Aug... 
Sept... 
Oct.... 
Nov... 
Dec... 


42.8 
43.2 
44.5 
45.4 
51.2 
54.2 
59.2 
57.0 
53.6 
51.8 
53.3 
56.6 


Material- 
crude  oil. 


39.0 
45.0 
52.0 
59.0 
78.5 
86.6 
101.6 
66.6 
78.0 
82.5 
74.1 
86.0 


b.  29 6 
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RELATIVE  MONTHLY  PRICES  OF  REPINED  EXPORT  OIL  AND  THE  MATERIAL  ENTERING 
INTO  ITS  MANUFACTURE,  1866  TO  189^-Coiitinued. 


Year  and 
month. 


1860. 

Jan 

Feb.... 
Mar.... 

Apr 

May — 
June . . . 
July.... 
AUR.... 
Sept.... 

Oct 

Nov.... 
Dec  . . . . 

1870. 

Jan 

Feb.... 
Mar.... 
Apr  — 
May.... 
June . . . 
July.... 
Aug..., 
Sept.... 

Oct 

Nov.... 
Dec  . . . . 

1871. 

Jan 

Feb.... 
Mar.... 

Apr 

May.... 
June... 
July.... 
Aug.... 
Sept.... 

Oct 

Nov.... 
Dec... 

1872. 

Jan 

Feb.... 
Mar.... 

Apr 

May.... 
June... 
July.... 
Aug..., 
Sept.... 

Oct 

Nov 

Dec  . . . . 

1873. 

Jan 

Feb.... 
Mar..., 

Apr 

May.... 
June... 
July.... 
Aug — 
Sept.... 

Oct 

Nov.... 
Dec.... 

1874. 

Jan 

Feb.... 
Mar.... 
Apr.... 
Muy.... 
June... 
July..., 
Aug.... 
Sept.... 

Oct 

Nov 

Dec . . . . 


Products- 
refined 
export  oil. 


59.0 
G2.8 
55.5 
55.7 
54.4 
53.6 
55.7 
66.2 
55.7 
56.8 
58.8 
53.8 


54.2 
51.6 
46.7 
45.8 
47.5 
46.7 
44.9 
43.2 
45.1 
42.1 
89.7 
89.7 


28.3 
25.9 
25.7 
27.0 
24.0 
22.2 
20.9 
20.3 
20.9 
20.3 
18.6 
19.4 


Material- 
crude  oil. 


115.0 
13L1 
120.0 
114.0 
107.0 
100.0 
107.6 
110.1 
110.1 
lU.l 
116.1 
102.4 


90.6 
92.5 
86.1 
85.0 
90.6 
85.0 
76.1 
68. 4 
69.5 
64.5 
65.5 
68.0 


42.6 

80.0 

48.4 

90.2 

41.7 

85.0 

40.2 

79.1 

42.6 

91.6 

44.5 

92.0 

44.6 

96.1 

42.1 

88.5 

41.7 

91.0 

41.0 

98.9 

88.7 

82.0 

89.7 

87.0 

38.7 

80.5 

87.6 

74.6 

89.1 

72.0 

37.6 

70.6 

40.4 

78.0 

39.7 

79.2 

88.7 

73.6 

88.7 

69.6 

41.7 

63.0 

44.9 

88.6 

46.7 

87.0 

44.9 

66.8 

38.2 

47.5 

38.9 

41.0 

32.8 

4?.t 

84.6 

/ 

84.1 

r  \ 

32.8 

^  .5 

01.3 

36.2 

26^6 

26.8 

28.5 

25.5 

28.1 

24.8 

24.4 

21.5 

23.3 

19.5 

26.6 
88.0 
36.0 
39.2 
28.0 
23.7 
20.2 
20.0 
19.5 
17.6 
14.5 
17.6 


Year  and    ^^ 
^^^'^'     ex'^'^il. 


1875. 
Jan  .... 
Feb... 
Mar... 
Apr ... 
May... 
June . . 
July... 
Aug.... 
Sept... 

Oct 

Nov... 
Dec... 


.     1876. 

Jan 

Feb.... 
Mar.... 
Apr . . . . 
May.... 
June . . . 
July.... 
Aug — 
Sept.... 

Oc^ 

Nov.... 
Dec.... 


1877. 

Jan 

Feb.... 
Mar.... 

Apr 

May.... 
June . . . 
July.... 
Aug — 
Sept.... 

Oct 

Nov.... 
Dec.... 


1878. 
Jan  — 
Feb.... 
Mar.... 

Apr 

May.... 
June . . . 
July.... 
Aug — 
Sept. . . . 

Oct 

Nov.... 
Dec 


1879. 
Jan 

rliir'. . . . 

Apr 

May.... 
June . . . 
July.... 
Aug.... 
Sept. . . . 

Oct 

Nov.... 
Dec.... 


1880. 

Jan 

Feb.... 
Mar.... 

Apr 

May.... 
June . . . 
July.... 
Aug.... 
Sept.... 

Oct 

Nov.... 
Dec  . . . . 


21.4 
24.2 
26.9 
24.0 
22.2 
21.8 
19.9 
19.4 
22.0 
24.4 
22.6 
22.0 


24.4 
24.6 
26.1 
24.2 
24.4 
26.6 
29.2 
84.8 
44.9 
44.9 
46.4 
60.8 


41.6 
32.2 
27.6 
27.2 
26.1 
28.8 
28.1 
28.6 
25.1 
26.8 
22.9 
22.7 


20.9 
21.2 
20.1 
19.6 
19.4 
19.4 
18.6 
18.8 
17.7 
16.6 
16.8 
16.6 


15.6 
16.2 
16.0 
16.8 
14.7 
18.0 
U.7 
11.4 
U.9 
18.0 
18.8 
14.9 


18.6 
13,6 
13,4 
18.2 
18.2 
16.6 
17.1 
16.6 
18.4 
20.7 
18.1 
If*.  4 


Material- 
crude  oil. 


21.6 
80.3 
32.6 
27.9 
28.4 
22.4 
17.2 
18.2 
26.1 
27.1 
26.7 
27.9 


86.7 
40.3 
41.4 
88.1 
88.2 
40.7 
46.8 
66.0 
76.1 
66.1 
66.6 
75.7 


70.6 
68.6 
68.6 
51.9 
44.8 
89.0 
44.1 
49.4 
47.7 
44.9 
88.8 
86.1 


28.9 
33.2 
81.8 
27.4 

27.1  , 
22.8 
19.7  , 
20.2 
17.3  ! 
16.5  , 

18.0 : 

19.2  ' 


20.6 
19.6 
17.2 
16.7 
16.1 
13.8 
18.9 
13.4 
18.9 
17.6 
21.1 
28.7 


22.1 
20.7 
17.9 
16.4 
16.1 
20.1 
20.3 
18.2 
19.2 
19.4 
18.3 
18.6  1 


Year  and 
month. 


Product- 
refined 
export  oil. 


1881. 
Jan  ... 
Feb... 
Mar... 
Apr . . . 
May... 
June . . 
July... 
Aug... 
Sept... 
Oct.... 
Nov... 
Dec... 

1882. 
Jan  ... 
Feb... 
Mar... 
Apr . . . 
Bday... 
June . . 
July... 
Aug... 
Sept... 
Oct.... 
Nov... 
Dec... 

1888. 
Jan  ... 
Feb... 
Mar... 
Apr . . . 
May... 
June . . 
July... 
Aug. . . 
Sept... 
Oct.... 
Nov... 
Dec... 

1884. 
Jan  ... 
Feb... 
Mar... 
Apr... 
May... 
June.. 
July... 
Aug... 
Sept... 
Oct.... 
Nov... 
Dec... 

1886. 
Jan  ... 
Feb... 
Mar... 
Apr . . . 
May... 
June.. 
July... 
Aug... 
Sept... 
Oct.... 
Nov... 
Dec... 

1886. 
Jan  ... 
Feb... 
Mar... 
Apr . . . 
May... 
June . . 
July... 
Aug... 
Sept... 
Oct.... 
Nov... 
Dec... 


Matcrittl- 
crude  <  ii. 


I 


16.0 
16.0 
14.7 
13.4 
13.8 
14.0 
13.6 
18.4 
13.8 
13.4 
13.0 
12.3 


12,1 
12.7 
12.7 
12.7 
13.0 
18.0 
11.7 
11.9 
18.0 
18.8 
14.3 
18.2 


13.4 
18.6 
18.8 
14.3 
13.6 
18.8 
18.2 
18.6 
14.0 
14.6 
16.1 
16.8 


16.2 
15.8 
14.7 
14.9 
14.7 
14.0 
13.6 
18.8 
13.6 
18.6 
18.6 
13.4 


13.4 
13.4 
18.8 
13.6 
13.4 
13.8 
14.3 
14.6 
14.5 
14.7 
14.7 
13.8 


13.4 
18.2 
12,7 
12.7 
12.6 
12.8 
12.1 
11.7 

n.4 

1L7 
11.9 
U.9 
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RELATIVE  MONTHLY  PRICES  OF  REFINED  EXPORT  OIL  AND  THE  MATERIAL  ENTERING 
INTO  ITS  MANUFACTURE,  1866  TO  1899-Concluded. 


Year  and 
month. 


Product- 
refined 
export  oil. 


1887. 
Jan  . . . 
Feb... 
Mar... 
Apr... 
Biay... 
June.. 
July... 
Aug... 

Nov... 
Dec... 

1888. 
Jan  ... 
Feb... 
Mar... 

May'." 
June.. 
July... 
Aug... 
Sept... 
Oct.... 
Nov... 
Dec... 

1889. 
Jan  ... 
Feb... 
Mar... 
Apr . . . 
May... 
June.. 
July... 
Aug... 
Kept. . . 
Oct.... 
Nov... 
Dec... 

1890. 
Jan ... 
Feb... 
Mar... 
Apr . . . 
May... 
Juno.. 
July... 
Aug... 
Sept... 
Oct.... 
Nov... 
Dec... 

1891 
Jan  ... 
Feb... 
Mar... 
Apr . . . 


11.7 
11.4 

n.4 

11.4 
11.7 
11.4 
11.2 
11.2 
11.7 
11.7 
12.1 
12.6 


18.4 
18.4 
18.4 
12.7 
13.0 
12.3 
12.5 
18.2 
18.4 
13.2 
12.5 
12.5 


12.1 
12.3 
12.1 
11.9 
11.9 
11.9 
12.5 
12.5 
12.3 
12.3 
13.0 
13.0 


18.0 
18.0 
12.5 
12.3 
11.5 
12.3 
12.8 
12.5 
12.7 
13.0 
16.4 
12.5 


12.8 
12.9 
12.6 
12.4 


Materia] — 
crude  oil. 


14.2 
12.7 
12.7 
12.9 
12.9 
12.5 
11.8 
12.0 
13.4 
14.1 
14.8 
16.0 


18.2 
18.0 
18.7 
16.2 
17.4 
15.2 
16.1 
17.3 
18.7 
18.2 
17.1 
17.8 


17.2 
17.8 
18.2 
17.6 
16.6 
17.1 
19.0 
17.1 
17.2 
20.3 
21.7 
20.8 


21.0 
21.0 
17.9 
16.6 
17.7 
17.8 
17.8 
17.8 
16.4 
16.1 
14.5 
18.4 


14.8 
15.5 
14.9 
14.2 


Year  and 
month. 


1891. 
May... 
June.. 
July... 
Aug... 
Sept... 
Oct.... 
Nov.., 
Dec... 

1892. 
Jan  ... 
Feb... 
Mar... 
Apr . . . 

June.. 
July.. 
Aug... 
Sept... 
Oct... 
Nov... 
Dec.., 

1893. 
Jan  ... 
Feb... 
Mar... 
Apr . . . 
M!ay.. 
June. 
July.. 
Aug.., 
Sept.. 
Oct... 
Nov.. 
Dec.. 

1894. 
Jan  ... 
Feb.. 
Mar.. 
Apr . . , 
M^y.. 
June. 
July.. 
Aug.., 
Sept.. 
Oct... 
Nov.. 
Dec.. 

1895. 
Jan  .. 
Feb.. 
Mar.. 
Apr . . , 
May.. 
June . 
July.. 
Aug... 


Product- 
refined 
export  oil. 


12.4 
12.3 
12.1 
11.6 
11.1 
11.1 
U.l 
11.1 


11.1 
U.1 
10.9 
10.5 
10.5 
10.4 
10.4 
10.5 
10.5 
10.4 
10.0 
9.4 


9.2 
9.2 
9.2 
9.5 
9.0 
9.0 
8.9 
9.0 
8.9 
8.9 
8.9 
8.9 


8.9 
8.9 
8.9 
8.9 
8.9 
8.9 
8.9 
8.9 
8.9 
8.9 
8.9 
9.7 


10.1 
10.4 
11.7 
15.8 
14.2 
13.5 
13.2 
12.3 


Material- 
crude  oil. 


Year and 
month. 


13.9 

18.6  I 
13.3 
12.8 

11.7  i 
12.1 
11.8 
11.8 


12.5  I 
12.0  ! 
U.5  1 

11.6  ! 
U.3 
10.8  ' 
10.5 
11.0  I 
10.8  ' 
10.3  I 
10.3  1 

10.7  I 


10.7 
11.6 
13.0 
13.7 
11.8 
12.1 
11.5 

n.8 

12.9  I 
14.1  ' 
14.8 
15.7 


16.0 
16.1 
16.4 
16.9 
17.2 
17.6 
16.6 
16.2 
16.6 
16.6 
16.6 
18.2 


19.7 
20.8 
21.4 
85.5 
82.6 
30.2 
29.0 
26.0 


1895. 
Sept... 
Oct.... 
Nov... 
Dec ... 


1896. 

Jan 

Feb.... 
Mar.... 

Apr 

May.... 
June . . . 
July.... 
Aug — 
Sept.... 

Oct 

Nov.... 
Dec 


1897. 

Jan 

Feb ... . 
Mar.... 

Apr 

May.... 
June . . . 
July.... 
Aug  — 
Sept.;.. 

Oct 

Nov.... 
Dec 


1898. 

Jan 

Feb.... 
Mar.... 

Ajpr 

MAy.... 
June . . . 
July.... 
Aug.... 

Sept 

Oct 

Nov.... 
Dec 


1899. 
Jan  — 
Feb.... 
Mar.... 

Apr 

May...- 
June... 
July.... 
Aug — 
Sept.... 

Oct 

Nov.... 
Dec  . . . . 


Product- 
refined 
export  oil. 


12.8 
12.8 
18.6 
18.4 


13.6 
12.7 
12.8 
12.1 
11.7 
11.8 
11.8 
11.5 
11.8 
11.9 
12.4 
11.0 


10.6 
10.8 
U.O 
10.6 
10.8 
10.6 
10.1 
9.9 
9.9 
y.6 
9.3 
9.3 


9.3 
9.5 
10.1 
9.8 
10.4 
10.6 
10.8 
U.l 
11.5 
12,5 
12.7 
12.8 


12.8 
12.8 
12.7 
12.2 
12.1 
12.4 
18.2 
13.5 
14.9 
15.6 
16.2 
17.0 


Material- 
crude  oil. 


25.0 
25.0 
28.7 
28.7 


29.2 
27.8 
26.7 
24.5 
23.7 
22.9 
2L8 
21.0 
22.5 
23.0 
23.1 
19.6 


17.6 
18.1 
18.4 
17.2 
17.8 
17.2 
15.5 
14.2 
13.9 
13.5 
13.0 
13.0 


12.6 
13.5 
15.7 
14.8 
16.5 
17.4 
18.7 
19.5 
20.8 
22.6 
23.3 
23.4 


28.4 
23.0 
22.6 
22.6 
22.6 
22.7 
24.5 
25.5 
28.9 
30.3 
31.5 
34.7 


The  Standard  Oil  Company  was  formally  organized  as  a  trust  in 
1882,  although  there  had  been  for  some  ten  years  before  that  time 
more  or  less  definite  agreements  among  leading  oil  refiners,  who  after- 
wards entered  the  trust.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  margin  between  the 
crude  and  refined  oil  fell  very  rapidly  in  the  early  years  of  the  industry. 
This,  of  course,  was  to  be  expected,  inasmuch  as  the  art  of  refining  oil 
was  a  new  one  and  improvements  in  methods  of  production  were 
naturally  made  very  rapidly  in  the  earlier  years.  There  was  a  decided 
inci*ease  in  the  margin  as  well  as  in  the  price  of  refined  oil  in  1880. 
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After  the  formation  of  the  trust,  in  1882,  there  was  a  comparatively 
slight  increase  in  the  margin  for  several  years,  especially  in  the  years 
1884  and  1885.  Thereafter  it  remained  substantially  steady  for  6  years, 
until  the  beginning  of  1892.  The  margin  then  fell  quite  rapidly  for 
3  years,  reaching  the  lowest  point  in  1894.  After  the  beginning  of 
1898  there  was  a  decided  increase  in  the  margin  throughout  1898  and 
1899.  According  to  the  statements  of  many  refiners,  there  has  been  a 
large  increase  in  the  value  of  by-products  during  late  years.  Much  of 
the  material  which  in  the  earlier  years  of  the  industry  was  entirely  a 
waste  product  has  of  late  years  been  manufactured  into  naphtlia  and 
various  other  products,  so  that  profits  from  the  by-products  often 
equaled  in  value  those  from  illuminating  oil.  Under  these  conditions 
it  was  to  be  expected  that  the  price  of  illuminating  oil  would  tend  to 
decrease  and  that  the  margin  between  the  crude  oil  and  the  iUuminat- 
ing  oil  would  decrease.  When,  therefore,  during  the  later  years,  the 
margin  did  not  decrease,  but  on  the  whole  tended  to  increase,  it  is  a 
fair  assumption  that,  other  things  being  equal,  the  profits  of  manufac- 
ture were  also  increased.  During  the  years  1899  and  1900,  on  the 
other  hand,  there  have  been  some  added  expenses  in  the  cost  of  manu- 
facture, coming  in  part  from  the  increase  of  prices  of  acids  used,  and 
also  from  the  very  decided  increase  in  the  price  of  iron,  the  refineries 
being  constructed  largely  of  iron  and  the  deterioration  in  them  being 
rapid.  There  has  also  of  late  been  an  increase  in  the  cost  of  the  pack- 
ages in  which  refined  oil  is  carried.  For  the  last  year,  therefore,  these 
various  factors  would  explain  in  part  the  increase  in  the  margin. 

The  changes  in  the  absolute  price  of  the  crude  oil,  so  far  as  those 
which  have  extended  over  a  considerable  period  of  time  are  concerned, 
have  been  due,  apparently,  chiefly  to  the  changes  in  supply.  For  ex- 
ample, the  rapid  fall  in  price  noted  in  1873  and  1874  was  apparently 
due  to  the  discovery  of  the  very  productive  oil  wells  in  Butler  County, 
Pa.,  although  there  may  have  been  also  other  contributory  causes. 
There  was  a  decided  checking  in  the  flow  of  these  wells  during  the  two 
or  three  years  following  1874,  which  probably  accounts  in  the  main 
for  the  increase  in  price  at  that  time.  The  discovery  of  the  rich  Brad- 
ford fields,  in  1876,  probably  caused  the  very  great  decrease  in  prices 
immediately  following.  These  changes  seem  to  show  the  effect  of  the 
discovery  and  exhaustion  of  the  different  wells,  and  in  themselves 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  combination  in  oil,  and  with  these  the 
combination  can  have  had  little  to  do,  whatever  effect  it  may  have  had 
in  changing  the  price  of  crude  and  refined  oils  in  other  [4ace8  for 
comparatively  short  times,  as  has  often  been  charged.  The  special 
effects  as  shown  by  the  margin  can  not  be  interpreted  more  clearly 
than  has  been  indicated,  except  by  experts  in  the  business  who  know 
in  detail  the  various  elements  which  enter  into  the  manufacture. 
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The  monthly  prices  of  standard  white  illuminating  oil  at  Chicago, 
Cincinnati,  and  New  York,  1885  to  1899,  are  shown  in  the  following 
table: 


MONTHLY  PRICES  OF  STANDARD  WHITE  ILLUMINATING  OIL  AT  CHICAGO,  CINCINNATI. 
AND  NEW  YORK.  1886  TO  1899. 

[The  prices  shown  are  from  the  Report  of  the  Industrial  Commission  on  Trusts  and  Industrial 
Combinations,  Part  n,  paces  51, 547,  and  548.  Prices  given  are  for  oil  in  bulk  exclusive  of  the  pack- 
«e;  2k  cents  per  gallon  added  will  give  average  price  including  barrel.  The  combination  control- 
ling 82.3  per  cent  of  this  product  was  organised  in  1882.] 


Year  and 
month. 


1885. 
January... 
F^ruarj  . 
March  .... 

^:::::: 

June 

July 

August 

September 
October... 
November 
December. 

1886. 
January... 
February  . 

March 

April 

May.: 

June 

July 

August 

September 
October... 
November 
December. 

1887. 
January... 
February  . 
March.... 

June 

July 

August — 
September 
October... 
November 
December. 

1888. 
January... 
February  . 
March  .... 

^:::::: 

June 

July 

August.... 
September 
October... 
November 
December. 

1880. 
January... 
February  . 
March.... 

^.:::::: 

June 

July 

August 

September. 
October... 
November. 
Bocember., 


At  Chicago, 
per  gallon. 


10.0488 
.0488 
.0607 
.0600 
.0498 
.0486 
.0620 
.0527 
.0651 
.0570 
.0604 
.0600 


.0606 
.0600 
.0666 
.0687 
.0519 
.0602 
.0498 
.0497 
.0496 
.0498 
.0488 
.0496 


.0490 
.0471 
.0474 
.0468 
.0470 
.0460 
.0462 
.0468 
.0460 
.0479 

.o«a 


.0581 
.0651 
.0540 
.0613 
.0606 
.0498 
.0492 
.0470 
.0608 
.0685 
.0618 
.0601 


.0618 
.0622 
.0523 
.0617 
.0607 
.0607 
.0602 
.0620 
.0625 
.0628 
.0608 


At  Cincin- 
nati, 
per  gallon. 


10.0456 
.0461 
.0480 
.0478 
.0466 
.0460 
.0496 
.0600 
.0624 
.0548 
.0677 
.0682 


.0681 
.0578 
.0629 
.0510 
.0492 
.0475 
.0471 
.0470 
.0468 
.0466 
.0461 
.0469 


.0461 
.0468 
.0444 
.0447 
.0441 
.0448 
.0482 
.0425 
.0426 
.0428 
.0462 
.0465 


.0604 
.0624 
.0613 
.0486 
.0476 
.0466 
.0465 
.0448 
.0476 
.0606 
.0491 
.0474 


.0486 
.0496 
.0496 
.0490 
.0480 
.0481 
.0475 
.0498 
.0496 
.0496 
.0481 
.0494 


At  New 

York. 

per  gallon. 


10.0616 
.0609 
.0696 
.0606 
.0660 
.0602 
.0688 
.0608 
.0611 
.0685 
.0651 
.0647 


.0640 
.0647 
.0612 
.0690 
.0689 
.0659 
.0676 
.0665 
.0662 
.0546 
.0541 
.0548 


.0668 
.0662 
.0545 
.0609 
.0521 
.0478 
.0485 
.0471 
.0467 
.0461 
.0467 
.0494 


.0549 
.0544 
.0665 
.0654 
.0556 
.0547 
.0452 
.0473 
.0481 
.0606 
.0510 


.0602 
.0657 
.0544 
.0617 
.0601 
.0482 
.0481 
.0481 
.0478 
.0472 
.0483 
.0477 


Year  and 
month. 


1890. 
January... 
February  . 
March.... 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 
December. 

1891. 
January... 
February  . 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 
October . . . 
November 
December. 

1892. 
Jlmuary. . . 
February  . 

March 

April 

May 

Jime 

July 

August 

September 
October . . . 
November 
December. 

1893. 
January... 
February  . 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 
October . . . 
November 
December. 

1894. 
January... 
February  . 
March  .... 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 
October . . . 
November 
December. 


At  Chicago, 
per  gallon. 


10.0603 
.0488 
.0481 
.0481 
.CM94 
.0482 
.0466 
.0430 
.0433 
.0434 
.0497 
.0418 


.0405 
.0434 
.0404 
.0401 
.0406 
.0406 
.0406 
.0689 
.0413 
.0397 
.0403 
.0404 


.0872 
.0374 


.0328 
.0642 
.0334 
.0829 
.0888 
.0640 
.0340 


.0851 
.0363 
.0357 
.0347 
.0375 
.0370 


.0364 
.0856 


.0380 


.0358 
.0369 
.0357 
.0364 
.0324 
.0351 
.0816 
.0851 
.0372 
.0347 
.0354 
.0686 


At  Cincin- 
nati, 
per  gallon. 


10.0465 
.0440 
.0440 
.0430 
.0420 
.0420 
.0420 
.0417 
.0412 
.0402 
.0402 
.0402 


.0399 
.0377 
.0350 
.0340 
.0348 
.0356 
.0360 
.0362 
.0647 
.0638 
.0884 
.0688 


0882 
0632 
0882 
0882 
0888 
0683 
0681 
0634 
0638 
0626 
0881 


.0316 
.0905 
.0308 
.0805 
.0806 
.0606 
.0807 


.0806 
.0309 
.0806 
.0807 
.0802 
.0807 
.0606 
.0602 
.0605 
.0603 
.0806 
.0809 


At  New 

York, 

per  gallon. 


10.0466 
.0487 
.0468 
.0454 
.0440 
.0482 
.0472 
.0481 
.0481 
.0485 
.0487 
.0460 


.0447 
.0444 
.0442 
.0448 
.0444 
.0418 
.0413 
.0396 
.0406 
.0897 
.0099 
.0370 


.0061 
.0291 
.0446 
.0345 
.0888 
.0865 
.0685 
.0655 


.0646 
.0291 


.0887 
.0280 
.0283 
.0868 
.0371 
.0383 
.0330 
.0663 
.0386 
.0882 
.0688 
.0682 


.0645 
.0864 
.0602 
.0690 
.0844 
.0868 
.0871 
.0671 
.0336 
.0860 
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MONTHLY  PRICES  OF  STANDARD  WHITE  ILLUNnNATING  OIL  AT  CHICAGO,  CINCINNATI. 
AND  NEW  YORK.  1885  TO  189^-C<mcluded. 


Year  and 
month. 


1895. 
January-.. . 
Febmary  . 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 
October . . . 
Novemb«'r 
December. 

1896. 
January... 
February  . 

March 

April 

M^y 

June 

July 

August 

September 
October . . . 
November 
December. 

1897. 
January  . 
February 
March  . . . 

April 

May 

June 


At  Chicago, 
per  gallon. 


SO.  0317 
.0369 
.0408 
.0485 
.0391 
.0406 
.0364 
.0325 
.0326 
.0374 
.0441 
.0489 

.0499 
.0452 
.0412 
.0389 
.0875 
.0347 
.0318 
.0326 
.0331 
.0324 
.0309 
.0318 

.0806 
.0300 
.0299 
.0303 
.0284 
.0279 


At  Cincin- 
nati, 
per  gallon. 


80.0311 
.0330 
.0382 
.0595 
.0508 
.0487 
.0432 
.0381 
.0383 
.0384 
.0418 
.0482 

.0470 
.0431 
.0399 
.0384 
.0346 
.0307 
.0315 
.0309 
.0307 
.0298 
.0283 
.0285 

.0282 
.0282 
.0282 
.0265 
.0259 
.0262 


At  New 

York, 

per  gallon. 


Year  and 
month. 


1.0150 
.0442 
.0150 
.Of.53 
.W96 
.ai55 
.0449 
.0379 
.0380 
.0381 
.0465 
.0506 

.0499 
.0483 
.0478 
.0449 
.0409 
.0440 
.0360 
.0347 
.0332 
.0370 
.0374 
.0344 

.0330 
.0331 
.0343 
.0353 
.0354 
.0355 


1897. 

July 

August 

September 
Octi>ber . . . 
November 
December. 

1898. 
January  .. 
February  . 

March 

April 

M^y 

June 

July  ..:... 

August 

September 
October . . . 
November 
December. 

1899. 
January  .. 
February  . 
March  .... 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 
October . . . 
November 
December 


AtChicago.'^^^^S^*"- 
pergallon.   per"galion. 


80.0277 
.0279 
.0280 
.0253 
.0278 
.0280 

.0277 
.0282 
.0297 
.0309 
.0304 
.0304 
.0303 
.0303 
.0319 
.0343 
.0349 
.0350 


.0380 
.0381 


.0852 
.0352 
.0372 
.0379 
.0459 
.0479 
.0534 
.0570 


10.0280 
.0280 
.0265 
.0261 
.0265 
.0264 

.0267 
.0267 
.0298 
.0292 
.0291 
.0291 
.0291 
.0289 
.0306 
.0332 
.0332 
.0346 


.0344 
.0343 
.0340 


.0367 
.0462 
.0466 
.0616 
.0562 


At  New 

York, 

pergallon. 


«).0331 
.0330 
.0314 
.0301 
.0306 
.0326 


.0306 


.0362 
.0362 
.0353 
.0396 
.0406 
.0402 
.0422 
.0410 
.0416 

.0428 
.0434 
.0401 
.0406 
.0406 
.0398 
.0427 
.0434 
.0496 
.0501 
.0664 
.0600 


Spirits. — ^The  following  tables  show,  first,  the  monthly  prices  of 
proof  spirits  per  gallon  with  and  without  the  internal-revenue  tax, 
the  prices  less  tax  and  rebates,  and  the  prices  of  the  material  entering 
into  the  manufacture  of  spirits  (corn)  per  bushel;  and,  second,  the  rela- 
tive prices  of  proof  spirits  less  tax  and  rebates  and  of  corn,  based 
upon  the  first  table: 

MONTHLY  PRICES  OF  PROOF  SPIRITS  AND  THE  MATERIAL  ENTERING  INTO  ITS  MANU- 
FACTURE, 1884  TO  1899. 

[The  prices  shown  are  from  the  Report  of  the  Industrial  Commission  on  Trusts  and  Induatrial 
Combinations.  Part  II,  pp.  816  and  817.  The  combination  controlling  a  large  proportion  of  this  prod- 
uct was  organized  in  1887;  reorganized  1890, 1895,  and  1899.] 


Proof 

Proof 
SDirits 

Proof 

Proof 
spirits 
from 

Proof 

Proof 

SDirits 

less 

Proof 

Proof 
spiriU 
from 

Proof 

spirits 
less 
tax 

spirits 
from 
one 

Proof 

spirits 
tax 

spirits 
from 
one 

Year 
and 

spirits 
per 

tax 
and  re- 

Com 
per 

one 
bushel 
of  com 

less 
price 

of 

Year 
and 

spirits 
per 

tax 
and  re- 

Com 
per 

one 

bushel 

of  com 

less 

price 

of 

month 

gal. 
Ion. 

per 
Ion. 

bates 
per 

Ion. 

bushel 

of 
com. 

bushel 

month 

C. 

per 
fal- 
Ion. 

bates 
per 

Ion. 

bushel 

of 
com. 

bushel 

com. 

1 

com. 

1884, 

1885. 

Jan... 

$1,159 

10.259 

$1,062 

$0,544 

$0,618 

Jan.. 

$1,122 

$0,222 

$0,988 

$0,372 

$0,616 

Feb... 

1.169 

.269 

1.102 

.536 

.667 

Feb.. 

1.140 

.240 

1.068 

.372 

.696 

Mar.. 

0.117 

a. 270 

al.108 

O.520 

a. 688 

Mar. 

1.140 

.240 

1.068 

.392 

.676 

Apr... 
May.. 

al.l64 

a. 274 

al.l22 

a. 501 

0.621 

X-: 

1.140 

.240 

1.068 

.447 

.021 

1.120 

.220 

.903 

.547 

.366 

1.140 

.240 

1.068 

.468 

.600 

June.. 

1.090 

.190 

.780 

.539 

.241 

June. 

1.140 

.240 

1.068 

.466 

.602 

July.. 

1.074 

.174 

.714 

.528 

.186 

July. 

l.MO 

.240 

1.068 

.466 

.602 

Aug  .. 

1.050 

.150 

.615 

.530 

.086 

Aug. 

1.140 

.240 

1.068 

.462 

.616 

Sept.. 

L106 

.205 

.841 

.6M 

.147 

Sept. 

1.060 

.160 

.668 

.430 

.238 

Oct... 

1.110 

.210 

.862 

.502 

.360 

Oct.. 

1.060 

.160 

.668 

.422 

.246 

Nov.. 

1.118 

.218 

.895 

.401 

.494 

Nov. 

1.090 

.190 

.846 

.432 

.414 

Dec... 

1.120 

.220 

.903 

.374 

.529 

Dec. 

1.095 

.195 

.868 

.3% 

.472 

a  The  figures  here  shown  do  not  appear  to  harmonize  when  tested  by  the  method  of  calculation 
explained  on  p.  780;  the  Department,  nowever,  was  not  able  to  gain  access  to  the  original  sources 
used  by  the  Industrial  Commission  and  was  not,  therefore,  able  to  make  corrections  with  confidence. 
Apparent  eiron  of  1  mill  have  not  been  noted. 
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MONTHLY  PRICES  OF  PROOF  SPIRITS  AND  THE  MATERIAL  ENTERINQ  INTO  ITS  MANU- 
FACTURE, 1884  TO  189»-Coxitixiued. 


ssy:: 

June.. 
July. 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct.. 
Nov  . 
0ec.. 

1890. 
Jan.. 
Ffeb.. 
Mar. 

June. 
July. 
Aug. 

§??!:• 

Nov  . 

Dec.. 

1891. 
Jan.. 
Feb.. 
Mar.. 
Apr...' 1.178 


1.080 
1.080 
1.080 
1.060 
1.080 
1.080 
1.080 
1.080 

1.030 
1.090 
1.030 
1.090 
1.058 
1.100 
1.109 
1.138 
1.142 
1.142 
1.150 
1.160 

LlfiO 
1.160 


.  X0U 

.130 
.ISO 
.130 
.ISO 
.130 
.180 
.180 
.180 


.180 
.180 
.180 
.180 
.158 
.200 
.209 
.238 
.242 
.242 
.250 
.250 

.250 

.260 

a.  263 

.278 


80.186 
.145 
.174 
.178 
.178 
.186 
.186 

.186 

.186 

a.  199 

.214 


•  VIM 

.604 

.845 

.259 

Aug. 

al.254 

.604 

.845 

.259 

Sept. 
Oct.. 

1.830 

.604 

.360 

.244 

1.240 

.604 

.847 

.257 

Nov. 

1.230 

.604 

.822 

.282 

Dec. 

1.228 

.604 

.820 

.284 

1895. 
Jan.. 
Feb.. 

.604 
.604 

.468 
.821 

.146 
.283 

1.229 
1.200 

Mar. 

1.227 

.607 

.291 

.816 

ASV: 

al.203 

.607 

.277 

.380 

al.223 

.607 

.287 

.820 

June. 

1.242 

.607 

.818 

.294 

July. 

1.287 

.715 

.389 

.376 

Aug. 

1.212 

.685 

.389 

.296 

Sept. 

O1.190 

.677 

.402 

.275 

Oct.. 

al.l91 

.812 

.480 

.332 

Nov  . 

al.l95 

.881 

.507 

.324 

Dec.. 

al.l95 

.881 
.869 
.869 

.497 
.515 
.604 

.334 
.354 
.865 

1896. 
Jan.. 
Feb.. 
Mar. 

1.216 
al.215 
1.215 

.876 

.488 

.388 

Zy-. 

1.215 

.876 

.524 

.352 

1.215 

a.  937 

O.620 

a.  817 

June. 

1.215 

1.008 

.709 

.299 

July. 

1.206 

\a.l54 
.280 
.140 
.130 
.128 


.129 

.100 

.127 

a.  103 

a.  123 

.142 

.187 

.112 

a.  090 

a.  091 

a.  095 

a.  095 

.115 
a.  115 
.115 
.115 
.115 
.115 
.106 


a.  071 
.147 
.120 
.110 
.108 


.109 
.100 


a.  889 
.702 
.678 
.525 
.516 

.608 

.466 

.592 

a.  470 

a.  573 

.662 

.688 

.522 

a.  415 

a.  419 

a.  438 

a.  488 

.588 
a.  588 
.538 
.588 
.588 
.538 
.496 


Proof 

spirits 
from 

one 

bushel 

of  com 

lesi 

price 

of 

com. 

10.386 

.389 

.856 

.867 

.484 

.466 

.883 

a.  445 

.505 

.840 

.808 

a.  297 

.082 

.297 

.284 

.263 

a.  819 

.356 

.866 

.868 

1.209 

a.  468 

a.  480 

.340 

a.  243 

.245 

.261 

.268 

.241 

.820 

.406 

.426 

.448 

.450 

.440 

.418 

.421 

.418 

.648 

|a.531| 

0.767 
a-.198 

.530 

.172 

.507 

.066 

.500 

.025 

.461 

.065 

.480 

.078 

.421 

.045 

.444 

.148 

a.  469 

a.  001 

a.  518 

a.  057 

.500 

.162 

.446 

.192 

.404 

.118 

a.  839 

a.  076 

a.  304 

a.  115 

a.  282 

a.  156 

a.  259 

a.  179 

.269 

.268 

a.  285 

a.  243 

.286 

.252 

.296 

.242 

.285 

.253 

.274 

'MO 

.264 

aTbe  fiirures  here  shown  do  not  appear  to  harmonize  when  tested  by  the  method  of  calculation 
ezDiainra  on  P  730;  the  Department,  no wever,  was  not  able  to  gain  access  to  the  original  sources 
nn^  hv  the  Inaastrlal  Commission  and  was  not,  therefore,  able  to  make  corrections  with  confidence. 
Jg^nt  errors  of  l  mill  have  not  been  noted. 
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MONTHLY  PRICES  OF  PfiOOF  8PIBIT8  AND  THE  MATERIAL  ENTERING  INTO  ITS  MANU- 
PACTURE,  18M  TO  189»-Go&claded. 


Proof 

Proof 
spirits 

Proof 

Proof 

Proof 

Proof 
roirits 

Proof 

Proof 
ndiitB 

from 

one 

bushel 

of  com 

less 

price 
of 

com. 

Proof 

spirits 

spirits 
from 

Proof 

SDirits 

spirits 
from 

Year 

spirits 

tax 

Cora 

one 

bushel 

of  com 

less 

price 

of 
com. 

Year 

spirits 

tax 

Com 

and 

per 

tax 

and  re- 

one 

per 

and 

per 

Ux 

and  re- 

one 

per 

month 

e 

per 

bates 

bushel 

bushel 

month 

gal- 
lon. 

p«- 

bates  bushel 

bushel 

Ion. 

Ion. 

of 
com. 

Ion. 

PCT 

Ion. 

of 
com. 

1896. 

1898. 

Aug.. 

11.196 

10.096 

10.450 

•0.227 

90.223 

asV; 

11.197 

90.097 

ao.466 

10.321 

SO.  146 

Sept.. 

1.192 

.092 

.431 

.209 

.222 

1.219 

.119 

.671 

.317 

.224 

Oct... 

1.186 

.085 

.398 

.244 

.154 

June. 

1.224 

.124 

.595 

.824 

.271 

Nov.. 

1.185 

.086 

.898 

.241 

.167 

July. 

1.242 

.142 

.682 

.336 

.846 

Dec... 

1.186 

.086 

.396 

.231 

.167 

S^t! 

1.242 
1.242 

.142 
.142 

.682 
.682 

.317 
.302 

.366 
.S80 

1W7. 

Ort.. 

1.242 

.142 

.682 

.806 

.374 

Jan... 

L170 

.070 

.328 

.225 

.102 

Nov. 

1.245 

.145 

.696 

.831 

.366 

Feb... 

1.165 

.065 

.805 

.225 

.080 

Dec.. 

1.252 

.152 

.730 

.356 

.874 

Mar.. 

1.165 

.065 

.805 

.237. 

.068 

Apr... 
May.. 

1.182 

.082 

.385 

.242 

.148 

1899. 

1.187 

.087 

.406 

.242 

.166 

Jan.. 

1.247 

.147 

.689 

.367 

.822 

June  . 

1.187 

.087 



.408 

.244 

.164 

Feb.. 

1.240 

.140 

.656 

.352 

.304 

July.. 

1.187 

.087 

.408 

.264 

.144 

Mar. 

1.240 

.140 

.666 

.846 

.310 

Aug .. 

1.192 

.092 

.432 

.294 

.188 

4£V: 

1.240 

.140 

.656 

.847 

.309 

Sept.. 

1.203 

.103 

.483 

.296 

.187 

1.240 

.140 

.656 

.884 

.322 

Oct... 

1.187 

.087 

.408 

.265 

.143 

June. 

1.240 

.140 

.666 

.844 

.312 

Nov.. 

1.184 

.084 

.894 

.267 

.127 

July. 

1.240 

.140 

.666 

.829 

.827 

Dec... 

1.182 

.082 

.885 

.262 

.128 

Aug. 
Sept. 

1.240 
1.210 

.140 
.110 

.656 
.516 

.317 
.831 

.339 
.186 

1896. 

Oct.. 

1.220 

.120 

.663 

.820 

.248 

Jan... 

1.182 

.082 

.894 

.271 

.123 

Nov. 

1.226 

.126 

.501 

.316 

.276 

Feb... 

1.^86 

.086 

.413 

.288 

.124 

Dec.. 

1.225 

.125 

.587 

.806 

.282 

Mar.. 

1.192 

.092 



.442 

.289 

.156 

RELATIVE  MONTHLY  PRICES  OF  PROOF  SPIRITS  AND  THE  MATERLAI<  ENTERING  INTO 
ITS  MANUFACTURE,  1884  TO  1808. 

[This  table  is  baaed  on  the  preceding  one;  see  note  a,  pp.  726  and  727.    The  combination  controlling 
a  large  proportion  of  this  product  was  organised  in  1887;  reorganised  1890, 1896,  and  1899.] 


Year  and 
month. 


Proof 

spirits  less 
tax  and 

Cora. 

rebates. 

100.0 

100.0 

108.9 

98.8 

104.2 

96.6 

106.8 

92.1 

84.9 

100.6 

73.4 

99.1 

67.2 

97.1 

67.9 

97.4 

79.2 

127.6 

81.1 

92.3 

84.2 

78.7 

84.9 

68.8 

85.7 

66.4 

92.7 

08.4 

92.7 

72.1 

92.7 

82.2 

92.7 

86.0 

92.7 

86.7 

92.7 

86.7 

92.7 

88.1 

67.9 

79.0 

67.9 

77.6 

73.4 

79.4 

76.8 

72.8 

77.2 

67.8 

77.2 

68.4 

77.2 

68.2 

77.2 

68.8 

77.2 

65.3 

77.2 

68.8 

Year  and 
month. 


Proof 

1 

spirits  lev 
tax  and 

Com. 

rebates. 

70.8 

63.8 

76.4 

77.2 

82.6 

71.1 

92.7 

64.2 

92.7 

66.5 

92.7 

67.8 

92.7 

67.1 

92.7 

63.8 

92.7 

65.6 

92.7 

67.1 

63.8 

69.7 

61.8 

68.2 

67.9 

67.1 

67.9 

73.9 

67.9 

77.0 

67.9 

76.7 

57.9 

81.8 

67.9 

89.7 

78.4 

89.6 

78.4 

86.8 

78.4 

87.8 

78.4 

96.4 

78.4 

106.1 

92.7 

94.1 

92.7 

88.1 

92.7 

83.8 

92.7 

79.6 

92.7 

80.1 

92,7 

66.7 

,         :2. 7 

63.8 

Year  and 
month. 


Proof 

spiritslen 

tax  and 

rebates. 


Com. 


1884. 
January..., 
February  ., 

BCareh 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September , 
October..., 
November . 
December., 

1886. 
January... 
Febroary  . 
March  .... 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August.... 
September 
October... 
November 
December. 

1886. 
January... 
Februajy  . 
March  .... 

April 

May 

June 


1866. 

July 

August.... 
September 
October... 
November 
December. 

1887. 
January... 
February.. 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 
October... 
November 
December. 

1888. 
January... 
February  . 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 
October . . . 
November 
December. 


1889. 
January... 
Febroary ., 

March 

April , 

MAy 

June , 

July 

August 

September , 
October.. 
Novonber , 
December. 

1890. 
January... 
February. . 

March 

April 

Miiy 

June 

July 

August 

September 
October... 
November 
December. 

1801. 
January... 
February  . 
March  .... 

April 

May 

June 


66.7 
64.1 
64.1 
62.6 
60.2 
60.2 
60.2 
60.2 
68.2 
68.2 
50.2 
60.2 


60.2 
60.2 
60.2 
60.2 
68.1 
62.5 
66.0 
67.2 
68.7 
68.7 
71.8 
71,8 


71.8 
71.8 
75.8  , 
82.6  I 
81.9 
79.6  I 


68.1 
68.4 
6S.4 

63.2 
88.4 
6a.4 
66.2 
68.8 
69.2 
66.8 
84.2 
60.0 


68.6 
6a9 
62.8 
57.5 
62.3 
62.3 
73.9 
88.2 
93.2 
9L4 
94.7 
92.6 


89.7 
96.3 
114.0 
130.8 
112.5 
106.8 
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RELATIVE  MONTHLY  PRICES  OF  PROOF  SPIRITS  AND  THE  MATERIAL  FJITERINQ  INTO 
ITS  MANUFACTURE,  1884  TO  1899— Conclnded. 


Year  and 
month. 


Proof 

spirits  leas 

tax  and 

rebates. 


18Q1. 

:aiy 

\ugust 

^^t*ptcmbc^ 
October . . . 
November 
December. 

1892. 
January... 
February.. 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 
October . . . 
November 
December. 

1898. 
January... 
February. . 
March  .... 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 
Octol)er . . . 
November 
December. 

18(M. 
January... 
February  . 

March 

April 

May 


79.6 
81.1 
83.4 
83.4 
83.1 
76.8 


74.1 

C2.2 
58.7 
68.7 
61.4 
67.2 
65.3 
66.3 
65.3 
65.3 
65.3 
106.2 


135.1 
73.0 
73.0 
6L8 
54.8 
52.9 
62.9 
62.9 
52.9 
58.7 
64.5 
64.6 


64.5 
64.6 
64.5 
64.6 
01.5 


113.1 
116.2 
107.4 
101.6 
116.7 
90.4 


70.4 
74.4 
72.6 
74.6 
129.2 
93.4 
91.4 
95.2 
84.9 
78.1 
76.8 
75.9 


78.8 
77.2 
76.0 
74.8 
77.2 
72.6 
71.5 
70.2 
78.3 
71.7 
68.4 
65.1 


64.2 
63.8 
66.6 
69.7 
60.1 


Year  and 
month. 


Proof 

spirits  less 

tax  and 

rebates. 


189*. 

June 

July 

August 

September.. 

October 

November  .. 
December... 

1896. 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September . . 

October 

November . . 
December... 

1896. 

January 

February  ... 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September . . 

October 

November . . 
December... 

1897. 

January 

February 


66.0 
87.6 
104.6 
27.4 
66.8 
46.3 
42.6 
4L7 


42.1 
38.6 
49.0 
39.8 
47.6 
64.8 
62.9 
48.2 
84.7 
86.1 
36.7 
86.7 


44.4 
44.4 
44.4 
44.4 

44.4 
44.4 
40.9 
87.1 
35.5 
82.8 
82.8 
82.8 


27.0 
25.1 


Corn. 


73.3 
80.0 

97.0 

97.4 
93.2 
91.9 
84.7 


79.0 
77.4 
81.6 
86.2 
96.2 
91.9 
82.0 
74.3 
62.3 
65.9 
51.8 
47.6 


49.4 
62.4 
62.6 
54.4 
62.4 
60.4 
47.8 
4L7 
38.4 
44.9 
44.3 
42.6 


41.4 
41.4 


Year  and 
montli. 


1897. 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September . 

October 

November  . 
December. . 

1898. 

January 

Februarj'... 

March 

April 

M^y 

June 

July 

August 

September . 

October 

November  . 
December.. 

1899. 
January.... 
February  .. 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September . 

October 

November  . 
December.. 


Proof 

spirits  less 

tax  and 

rebates. 


.25.1 
3L7 
33.6 
33.6 
38.6 
35.6 
39.8 
33.6 
32.4 
8L7 


81.7 
33.2 
35.5 
87.6 
45.9 
47.9 
54.8 
64.8 
54.8 
54.8 
66.0 
68.7 


56.8 
64.1 
64.1 
54.1 
64.1 
M.1 
64.1 
64.1 
42.5 
46.3 
48.6 
48.3 


Com. 


43.6 
44.5 
41.5 
44.9 
4X.5 
51.0 
61.4 
4H.7 
49.1 
48.2 


49.8 
63.1 
53.1 
69.0 
63.8 
69.6 
61.8 
58.3 
55.6 
56.6 
60.8 
65.4 


67.5 
64.7 
63.6 
63.8 
61.4 
63.2 
60.5 
68.3 
60.8 
58.8 
58.1 
66.1 


In  1894  the  tax  on  spirits  was  changed  from  90  cents  per  gallon  to 
$1.10  per  gallon.  The  American  Spirits  Manufacturing  Company, 
which  controlled  a  large  proportion  of  the  product  for  some  years, 
paid  quite  large  rebates  from  the  quoted  market  prices  during  the 
years  1890  to  1896.  The  amount  of  these  rebates  was  secured  as 
accurately  as  possible  from  the  most  trustworthy  sources,  but  inas- 
much as  the  companies  have  been  reorganized  twice  since  the  rebates 
were  paid,  it  is  not  entirely  certain  that  the  sum  given  for  the  rebates 
is  exactly  right  at  all  of  the  dates. 

It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  see  in  this  case  the  margin  between  the 
raw  material  and  the  finished  product.  The  chief  raw  material  is  corn. 
In  many  cases  the  price  of  spirits  is  based  directly  upon  that  of  corn, 
so  that  the  fluctuations  in  the  one  correspond  quite  closely  with  fluc- 
tuations in  the  other.  During  the  years  covered  by  the  tables  various 
improvements  were  made  in  the  methods  of  manufacture,  so  that  the 
quantity  of  alcohol  received  from  one  bushel  of  corn  was  considerably 
increased.  In  the  distilleries  that  were  operated  by  the  combination  in 
the  year  1884  there  were  secured  on  the  average  4.10  gallons  of  proof 
spirits  per  bushel  of  corn.     In  1888  the  amount  had  increased  to 
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4.53,  in  1896  to  4.66,  in  1898  to  4.80,  and  in  1899  it  was  reduced  to 
4.69.  In  order  to  calculate  accurately  the  margin,  therefore,  so  as  to 
see  as  nearly  as  possible  the  effect  of  the  combination  upon  prices,  it 
is  necessary  first  to  deduct  from  the  market  price  of  proof  spirits  the 
revenue  tax,  then  also  the  rebate  during  the  period  that  the  rebates 
were  paid,  and  to  multiply  this  result  by  the  number  of  gallons  of  proof 
spirits  extracted  from  one  bushel  of  com.  The  variations  in  the  mar- 
gin, then,  between  the  price  of  com  per  bushel  and  this  result  should 
show  substantially  the  variations  in  the  profits  of  the  combination,  so 
long  as  the  processes  of  manufacture  remain  substantially  the  same. 

Before  the  organization  of  the  whisky  trust,  in  the  earlier  part  of 
1887,  there  had  been  several  pools  formed  for  the  purpose  of  restrict- 
ing the  output.  Most  of  these  pools  lasted  less  than  a  year.  It  will 
be  seen  that  in  May,  1887,  there  was  a  very  decided  drop  in  the  price 
of  spirits  as  compared  with  that  of  com.  It  was  asserted  at  the 
time  that  the  price  was  cut  by  the  combination  for  the  purpose  of 
forcing  competitors  to  join.  This  cut  in  the  price  made,  of  course,  a 
cut  in  the  margin  and  a  lessening  in  the  profits  of  all  distillers.  The 
price  remained  low  until  the  close  of  the  year.  It  was  raised  in  Jan- 
uary, 1888,  and  again  in  May,  the  price  being  enough  to  considerably 
more  than  correspond  to  one  or  two  increases  in  the  price  of  corn. 
The  margin,  showing  the  profits,  increased  of  course  very  rapidly. 
Through  most  of  the  year  1889  and  the  early  part  of  1890  the  price 
as  compared  with  that  of  corn  was  again  cut  During  the  early  part 
of  1890  the  trust  was  reorganized  as  a  single  corporation,  but  no 
material  change  was  made  in  its  management.  About  the  middle  of 
1891  the  Shufeldt  Distillery,  perhaps  the  chief  rival  of  the  organiza- 
tion, was  purchased,  and  the  price  of  spirits  as  compared  with  that  of 
com  was  pushed  considerably  higher. 

For  the  next  three  yeai*s  there  are  noticeable  very  violent  fluctua- 
tions in  the  price  of  spirits  as  compared  with  the  price  of  com,  the 
margin  sometimes  being  very  low  and  sometimes  very  high.  It  was 
asserted  by  many  interested  that  the  managers  were  conducting  the 
business  rather  for  purposes  of  speculation  on  their  own  part  than  in 
the  interests  of  the  stockholders;  and  this  feeling  became  so  strong, 
and  so  much  evidence  was  brought  forward,  that  in  the  earlier  part  of 
1895,  after  the  margin  had  been  cut  to  almost  nothing,  a  receiver  was 
appointed,  and  the  management  of  the  business  was  taken  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  former  directors.  Whatever  the  causes  may  have  really 
been,  these  violent  fluctuations  in  the  price  of  spirits  as  compared 
with  the  price  of  corn  are  what  might  be  expected  from  the  causes 
asserted. 

A  little  after  the  middle  of  1895  a  new  corporation  was  organized 
to  take  over  the  larger  part  of  the  business  of  the  former  company. 
The  margin  almost  immediately  increased  considerably,  although  it 
did  not  go  back  to  so  large  an  amount  as  during  most  of  the  time 
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from  the  yeai^s  1886  to  1891.  There  seems  to  have  been  another  period 
of  depression  in  1897,  but  during  the  years  1898  and  1899  the  price 
of  spirits  as  compared  with  that  of  corn  was  again  high.  During  the 
year  1898  various  organizations  in  the  spirit  busmess  had  been  formed, 
which  were  finally,  near  the  middle  of  the  year  1899,  combined  in  the 
Distilling  Company  of  America,  a  very  large  combination  which  controls 
at  the  present  time  probably  90  per  cent  of  the  output  of  spirits. 
This  study  of  the  prices  of  spirits  as  compared  with  that  of  corn 
seems  to  show  that,  in  this  instance,  the  combination  was  able  to  con- 
trol prices  pretty  absolutely  for  comparatively  short  periods  after  the 
formation  of  the  various  combinations,  both  in  the  way  of  increasing 
prices  and  the  margin,  and  in  the  way  of  cutting  the  market  severely 
in  order  to  affect  competitors.  On  the  whole,  however,  on  account  of 
the  combination  meeting  with  so  much  competition,  or  on  account  of 
the  policy  of  its  management,  prices  instead  of  being  made  stable  were 
apparently  more  than  usually  unstable,  until  within  the  period  of  the 
last  two  years  covered  by  the  tables. 

Beer. — Material  i^  given  for  a  similar  study  regarding  the  effect 
of  the  combination  in  beer,  which  manufactures  a  large  quantity  of 
this  product,  and  which  was  organized  in  August,  1898.  Hops,  corn, 
and  barley  form  a  large  part  of  the  raw  material  in  its  manufacture, 
so  that  an  expert  brewer  or  anyone  familiar  with  the  process  of  manu- 
facture will  be  able  to  follow  in  like  manner  the  changes  in  prices  and 
in  the  margin,  which  would  tend  to  show  the  profits  of  brewers  and 
the  effect  of  the  combination. 

In  the  table  immediately  following  are  given  the  monthly  prices  of 
lager  beer  per  barrel  and  the  prices  of  the  materials  entering  into  the 
manufacture  of  beer,  namely,  hops,  corn,  and  barley.  This  table  is 
followed  by  another  giving  the  relative  prices  of  the  same  articles. 

MONTHLY  PBIC3S  OF  LAGER  BEER  AND  THE  MATERIALS  ENTERING  INTO  ITS 
MANUFACTURE,  1892  TO  1899. 

[The  prices  for  la^er  beer  are  from  the  books  of  the  combination,  those  for  hope  from  the  American 
Brewers'  Review,  and  those  for  com  and  barley  from  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade.  The  combination 
manofactoring  a  large  quantity  of  this  product  was  organized  in  August,  1898.] 


Year  and  month. 


Materials. 

Product- 

Hope, 
Washing- 
ton and 
Oregon, 
per pound. 

lager 
beer,  per 

Hops, 
choice 

Hops, 
prime 

Com, 
No,  2,  cash. 

Barley, 
No.  8,  per 
bushel,  (a) 

barrel,  (a) 

New  York, 
per  pound. 

New  York, 
per  pound. 

per  bushel, 
(a) 

16.00 

10.25 

10.28 

10.25 

10.4975 

10.4780 

5.00 

.25 

.28 

.26 

.5181 

.5087 

5.00 

.24 

(&) 

(ft) 

.4619 

.5450 

5.00 

.24 

.22 

.21 

.4257 

.5200 

5.00 

.24 

.22 

.28 

.4156 

.6275 

5.00 

.24 

.22 

.22* 

.4181 

.6800 

5.00 

.24 

.22 

.244 

.4268 

.5460 

5.00 

.26 

.28 

.244 

.4200 

.6812 

5.00 

.244 

.21 

.214 

.4081 

.6200 

5.00 

.234 

.21 

.204 

.4075 

.6200 

July.... 

August 

September. 
October.... 
November . 
December.. 


1892. 


January... 
February  . 
March.... 
AprU 


1898. 


a  The  prices  given  are  the  averages  of  highest  and  lowest  prices  for  each  month, 
ft  Not  reported. 
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MONTHLY  PRICES  OF  LAGER  BEER  AND  THE  MATERIAI^  ENTERING  INTO  ITS 
MANUFACTURE,  1892  TO  1899-Continued. 


Year  and  month. 


May 

June 

Tuly  

August 

Septembner . 

Oclobor 

November  . 
December. . 


January.. 
February  .. 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September . 

OeUjber 

November  . 
December. . 


1894. 


January... 
February  . . 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September . 

October 

November  . 
December. . 


1895i 


January 

February  .. 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September . 

October 

November  . 
December. . 


January... 
February  .. 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September . 
October  — 
November . 
December. . 


1897. 


January... 
February  , 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 


Materials. 


Product- 
lager 
beer,  per 
barrel,  (a) 


15.00 
ft.OO 
5.00 
6.00 
6.00 
5  00 
5.00 
5.00 


6.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
6.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 


4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.50 
6.50 


5.50 
5.50 
5.50 
5.50 
5.50 
5.50 
5.50 
5.50 
5.50 
5.50 
5.60 
6.50 


6.00 
5.00 
6.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 


6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 


Hopfl, 
choice 

Hops, 

prime 

New  York. 

New  York, 

per  pound. 

per  pound. 

t0.23i 

W.21 

.23i 

.21 

.23 

.21 

.231 

.21 

.23i 

.21 

.24i 

.22 

.22 

.21 

.22 

.18 

.23 

.20 

.23 

.18 

.21 

.16 

.21 

.16 

.20 

(ft) 

.18 

.15 

.15 

.16 

.12 

.13 

.12 

.10 

.11 

.09 

.11 

(b) 

.12 

.10 

.11 

.10 

.11 

.09 

.10 

.08 

.10 

.07 

.10 

.084 

m 

(ft) 

.08* 

.07 

.07 

.05 

,05 

.04 

.10 

(b) 

.10* 

.07 

.101 

.08 

.09 

.07 

.09 

.06 

.09 

.06 

.09 

.06 

.09 

.06 

(^ 

(ft) 

(^ 

ft 

^} 

(ft) 

f>) 

(ft) 

.11 

.08 

.16 

.10 

.14 

.10 

.14 

.10 

.18 

.10 

.12 

.08 

.10 

.07 

.10 

.06 

.07 

(ft) 

.09 

.06 

.08 

.06 

.10 

.05 

.18 

.07 

.18 

.12 

.18 

.12 

.18 

.12 

.19 

.16 

.18 

.14 

.17 

.18 

.16 

.12 

.14 

.10 

.12 

.09 

Hop*, 

Wa^hiUK- 

ton  and 

Oregon, 

per  pound. 

Com, 

No.  2,  cash, 

per  bushel. 

(a) 

Barley, 
No.  3,  per 
bushel. (a) 

».204 

80.4200 

to.  5100 

.23 

.3966 

.4087 

.204 

.8868 

.3733 

.20 

.8819 

.3413 

.20 

.3987 

.4490 

.22 

.3900 

.4675 

.23 

.3719 

.4567 

.21 

.3538 

.4448 

.28 

.3487 

.4726 

.22 

.3456 

.4775 

.21 

.3550 

.5180 

.21 

.8756 

.5443 

(ft) 

.8750 

.5850 

.20 

.3988 

.5225 

.15 

.4806 

.4700 

.13 

.5337 

.5160 

.12 

.5825 

.8275 

(ft) 

.50W 

.5150 

.  .11 

.5019 

.5362 

.11 

.4681 

.6100 

.11 

.4325 

.5808 

.10 

.4200 

.5417 

.10 

.4431 

.5238 

.09 

.4638 

.5017 

.09 

.5081 

.5090 

(ft) 
(ft 

.4987 

.5050 

.4462 

.4068 

.08 

.3969 

.3750 

.07 

.3837 

.3506 

.06 

.3000 

.8187 

.07 

.2794 

.8160 

.10 

.2581 

.8000 

.08 

.2688 

.8030 

.08 

.2838 

.8181 

.07 

.2862 

.8066 

.07 

.2962 

.3195 

.07 

.2850 

.8180 

(ft) 

.2788 

.2774 

(ft) 

.2594 

.2620 

ft 

.2275 

.2743 

(ft) 

.2087 

.2766 

.11 

.2812 

.3080 

.16 

.2418 

.3093 

.14 

.2818 

.2994 

.14 

.2266 

.2940 

.14 

.2250 

.2859 

.18 

.2875 

.2813 

.12 

.2419 

.2925 

.12 

.2425 

.2987 

(ft) 

.2444 

.2988 

.12 

.2644 

.3090 

.12 

.2937 

.8245 

.09 

.2962 

.8813 

.12 

.2650 

.3518 

.17 

.2669 

.8919 

.18 

.2625 

.8566 

.18 

.2718 

.8238 

.17 

.2894 

.8887 

.16 

.2894 

.8737 

.16 

.8206 

.4125 

.14 

.8469 

.4675 

.18 

.8287 

.8675 

(ft) 

.8362 

.8810 

a  The  prices  given  are  the  averages  of  highest  and  lowest  prices  for  each  montli. 
b  Not  reported. 
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MONTHLY    PRICES    OF   LA.GER  BEER   AND    THE   MATERIALS    ENTERING    INTO    ITS 
MANUFACTURE,  1892  TO  1899— Concluded. 


Year  and  month. 


Product- 
lager 
beer,  per 
barrel,  (a) 


Materials. 


Hope, 

choice 

New  York 

per  pound. 


Hops, 

prime 

New  York, 

per  pound. 


Hops, 
Washing- 
ton and 
Oregon, 
per  pound. 


Com, 

No.  2,  cash, 

per  bushel. 

(a) 


Barley, 
No.  3,  per 
bushel,  (a) 


1888. 

August  

September 

October 

November 

December 

1899. 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 


S6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
5.00 


5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 


10.12 

.19 
.19 


.18 
.17 
.17 
.16 
.16 
.16 
.16 
.15 
.12 
.14 
.18 
.13 


90.09 
.07 

.15 


.12 
.10 
.12 
.10 
.10 
.12 


ib) 


.11 
.10 
.10 
.10 
.09 


90.10 

.10 

(b) 

.19 

.19 


A8 
.18 
.18 
.18 
.18 
.18 


(b) 


.18 
.15 
.14 
.13 
.12 


10,8176 
.8025 
.3081 
.3306 
.3566 


.3456 
.8462 
.8344 
.3438 
.3294 
.3175 
.3313 
.3200 
.3200 
.3075 


90.3687 
.3660 
.3850 
.4318 
.4520 


.4656 
.4581 
.4485 
.4412 
.3912 
.3817 
.8910 
.3713 
.4005 
.4162 
.4016 


RELATIVE  MONTHLY  PRICES  OF  LAGER  BEER  AND  THE  MATERIALS  ENTERING  INTO 
ITS  MANUFACTURE.  1892  TO  1899. 

[The  combination  manufacturing  a  large  quantity  of  this  product  was  organized  in  August,  1898.] 


Product- 
lager  beer. 

Materials. 

Year  and  month 

choice 
New  York. 

Hops, 

prime 

New  York. 

Washing- 
ton and 
Oregon. 

Com,  No.  2, 
cash. 

Barley, 
No.  8. 

1892. 

Jllly                   

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
80.0 
80.0 
80.0 
80.0 
80.0 
80.0 
80.0 

100.0 
100.0 
96.0 
96.0 
96.0 
96.0 

96.0 
100.0 
98.0 
94.0 
94.0 
94.0 
92.0 
94.0 
94.0 
98.0 
88.0 
88.0 

92.0 
92.0 
84.0 
84-0 
80.0 
72.0 
60.0 
48.0 
48.0 
44.0 
44.0 
48.0 

100.0 
100.0 

95.7 
95.7 

96.7 
100.0 
91.3 
91.3 
9L3 
91.3 
9L3 
91.3 
91.3 
95.7 
9L3 
78.8 

87.0 
78.3 
69.6 
69.6 
(6) 
66.2 
69.6 
56.5 
43.5 
89.1 

(ft) 
43.5 

100.0 
100.0 

(ft) 
84.0 
92.0 
90.0 

98.0 
98.0 
86.0 
82.0 
82.0 
92.0 
82.0 
80.0 
80.0 
88.0 
92.0 
84.0 

92.0 
88.0 
84.0 
84.0 

(ft) 
80.0 
60.0 
52.0 
48.0 

(ft) 
44.0 
44.0 

100.0 
104.1 
92.8 
85.6 
83.5 
83.0 

86.7 
84.4 
82.0 
81.9 
84.4 
79.6 
77.7 
76.8 
80.1 
78.4 
74.8 
71.1 

70.1 
69.5 
71.4 
75.5 
75.4 
80.2 
86.6 
107.3 
107.0 
102.4 
100.9 
93.1 

100.0 

August                     ........... 

106.4 

September 

114.0 

October 

108.8 

November 

110.4 

December 

110.9 

1893. 
January 

114.0 

fSpl^r^ftfy                     ^,,,-,-.^ 

111.1 

March 

108.8 

April 

108.8 

^y    .::.:::..: 

106.7 

June 

85.5 

July          

78.1 

Aug^ust 

71.4 

93.9 

October 

97.8 

November       

96.0 

December  r-rx 

93.1 

1894. 
January       ..  ............... 

98.8 

Ft^bniary .  ,..r- 

99.9 

March.            

108.4 

April 

113.9 

i£y..:....:..... 

111.9 

June 

109.8 

July 

98.3 

August 

107.7 

Sentember                 

110.4 

October      '  .' 

107.7 

Nnvnmhnr                   

112.2 

December 

106.7 

a  The  prices  given  are  the  averages  of  highest  and  lowest  prices  for  each  month. 
6  Not  report^ 
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RELATIVE  MONTHLY  PRICES  OF  LAGER  BEER  AND  THE  MATERIALS  ENTERING  INTO 
ITS  MANUFACTURE.  1892  TO  1899-CoDcluded. 


Year  and  month. 


Januar>-.. 
Febniar>-... 

March 

April 

Muy 

June 

July 

August 

8eptemlx»r  . 

October 

November. . 
December.. 


1895. 


Product- 
lager  beer. 


January 

Februarj... 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September . 
October.... 
November . 
December.. 


January... 
February  .. 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September  . 
October  — 
November. . 
December . . 


1897. 


January.. 
February... 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September  . 

October 

November. . 
December.. 


1898. 


January.. 
February. . . 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September  . 

October 

November. . 
December . . 


1899. 


80.0 
80.0 
80.0 
80.0 
80.0 
80.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
UO.O 
110.0 


110.0 
110.0 
110.0 
110.0 
110.0 
110.0 
110.0 
110.0 
110.0 
110.0 
110.0 
110.0 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


120.0 
120.0 
120.0 
120.0 
120.0 
120.0 
120.0 
120.0 
120.0 
120.0 
120.0 
100.0 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


Materials. 


Hops, 

choice 

New  York. 


44.0 
44.0 
40.0 
40.0 
40.0 

M.O 
28.0 
20.0 
40.0 
42.0 
42.0 


86.0 
86.0 
86.0 
86.0 
86.0 


44.0 
60.0 
66.0 


56.0 
62.0 
48.0 
40.0 
40.0 
28.0 
86.0 
82.0 
40.0 
72.0 
72.0 
72.0 


72.0 
76.0 
72,0 
68.0 
64.0 
56.0 
48.0 
48.0 


7( 


'6.0 
76.0 


72.0 
68.0 
68.0 
64.0 
64.0 
64.0 
64.0 
60.0 
48.0 
56.0 
62.0 
52.0 


Hops, 

prime 

New  York. 


(«1 


62.2 
48.5 
62.2 
48.5 
48.5 
62.2 


(«).. 


47.8 
48.5 
48.5 
48.5 
9.1 


Hops, 
Washing- 
ton ana 
Oregon. 


Com,  No.  2, 
cash. 


44.0 
40.0 
40.0 
36.0 
36.0 


(a) 
(a) 


32.0 
28.0 
20.0 
28.0 
40.0 


82.0 
32.0 
28.0 
28.0 
28.0 


44.0 
64.0 
56.0 


66.0 
56.0 
52.0 
48.0 
48.0 


(a) 


(a) 


48.0 
48.0 
86.0 
48.0 
68.0 
72.0 


72.0 
68.0 
64.0 
64.0 
56.0 
52.0 


(«l. 


40.0 
40.0 


76.0 
76.0 


72.0 
72.0 
72.0 
72.0 
72.0 
72.0 

60.0 
56.0 
52.0 
48.0 


86.9 
84.4 
89.1 
93.2 
102.1 
100.2 
89.7 
79.8 
67.1 
60.8 
56.2 
51.9 


54.0 
57.0 
57.6 
59.5 
57.8 
55.0 
52.1 
45.7 
41.9 
46.5 
48.5 
46.5 


45.3 
45.2 
47.7 
48.6 
48.7 
49.1 
58.1 
59.0 
69.5 
58.8 
58.6 
52.8 


54.5 
58.2 
58.2 
64.4 
69.7 
66.1 
67.6 
63.8 
60.8 
61.9 
66.5 
71.5 


78.7 
70.9 
69.5 
69.6 
67.2 
69.1 
66.2 
68.8 
66.6 
64.8 
64.8 
61.8 


Barley, 
No.  3. 


a  Not  reported. 

Tin  Plates. — ^In  the  manufacture  of  tin  plates  the  best  price  for 
quotation  is  that  of  Bessemer  coke  tin  plates,  14  by  20,  full  weight  box 
of  108  pounds.     For  the  manufacture  of  this  full  weight  box,  standard 
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quality,  there  are  employed  105^  pounds  of  sheet  steel  and  2i  pounds  of 
tin.  It  has  not  been  possible  to  secure  any  regular  prices  for  Ameri- 
can-made tin  plates  before  the  year  1895,  but  the  prices  of  imported  tin 
plates  of  similar  size  and  quality  are  carried  back  to  1889,  and  the  table 
shows  the  prices  of  imported  plates,  duty  paid.  The  prices  of  the 
sheet  steel  used  in  the  manufacture  of  tin  plates  are  not  so  readily 
available  as  the  prices  of  steel  billets  and  slabs,  from  which  the  steel 
hheets  are  rolled,  so  that  in  the  tables  the  steel  billets  and  slabs  and 
the  pig  tin  have  been  used  as  the  raw  material  out  of  which  the  tin 
plates,  as  the  finished  product,  are  made.  The  tables  follow,  the  first 
showing  the  prices  of  the  American  tin  plates  per  box  of  108  pounds 
and  of  the  materials  used  in  their  manufacture  (105i  pounds  of  steel 
billets  and  slabs  and  2i  pounds  of  pig  tin),  and  the  margin  of  differ- 
ence between  the  product  and  the  materials,  which  includes  both  the 
cost  of  manufacture  and  the  profit  on  the  same: 


MONTHLY  PRICES  OF  AMERICAN  TIN  PLATES  AND  THE  MATERIALS  ENTERING  INTO 
THEIR  MANUFACTURE,  1896  TO  1899. 

[The  prices  for  tin  plates  and  the  prices  for  piff  tin  and  steel  billets  and  slabs  which  are  used  as 
the  ba^  of  the  figures  given  below  are  from  the  Report  of  the  Industrial  Commission  on  Trusts  and 
Industrial  Combinations,  page  868.  The  combination  controlling  95  per  cent  of  this  product  waa 
organized  in  1898.] 


Materials. 

Materials. 

Product- 
tin  plates, 

Product- 
tin  plates. 

Steel 
billets 

and 
slabs, 
cost  of 

1054 

lbs! 

Steel 
bUletB 

and 
slabs, 
coet  of 

1054 

Ibfl! 

American 

Pig  tin 

American 

Pig  tin 

Year and 

Bessemer 

at 

Diflei^ 

Yearand 

Bessemer 

at 

Differ- 

month. 

coke,  14  by 
20,  at  New 
York,  per 

New 

Total 

ence. 

month. 

coke,  14  by 

New 

Total 

ence. 

York, 
cost  of 
24  Ibe. 

cost. 

20,  at  New 
York,  per 
108  Ibe. 

York, 
coet  of 
24  lbs. 

coet 

1895. 

1897. 

Jan 

$3.70 

(0.8400 

W).6999 

$1.0899 

$2.6601 

July.... 

$3.90 

$0.3460 

(a). 

w 

(a) 

Feb 

8.75 

.3400 

.6994 

1.0394 

2.7106 

Aug.... 

3,20 

.3450 

(ai 

la) 

(01 

Mar 

8.76 

.3450 

.7008 

1.0468 

2. 7012 

Sept.... 

3.15 

.3400 

$0.6$e8«l.0328 

*2.172 

^i.:::: 

8.75 

3500 

.6952 

1.0162 

2.7048 

Oct 

8.16 

.3400 

.7098 

L049e 

2.1002 

8.70 

.8600 

.7074 

1.0674 

2.6326 

Nov.... 

3.16 

.8400 

.6834 

1.0284 

2.1266 

June 

8.70 

.3560 

.7357 

1.0907 

2.60  3 

Dec 

8.15 

.8400 

.650S 

.9909 

2.1691 

July 

3.80 

.8560 

.8091 

1.1641  2.6359 

Aug 

3.75 

.8600 

.8591 

1.2191'  2.5309 

1898. 

Sept 

8.76 

.8650 

.8821 

1.2471'  2.5029 

Jan 

3.16 

.8450 

.6661 

1.0011 

2.1489 

oa 

8.70 

.8676 

.9533 

1.8208'  2.3792 

;  Feb 

3.16 

.3500 

.660S 

L0103 

2.1397 

Nov 

8.674 

.8650 

.9443 

L8O93I  2.8657 

Mar.... 

3.15 

.8560 

.6694 

L0144 

2.1366 

Dec 

8.66 

.8460 

.9292 

L2742 

2,8758 

May!!!! 

3.10 

.3600 

.6613 

L0213 

2.0787 

3.10 

.3675 

.666^ 

1.0344 

2.0656 

1896. 

June 

3.10 

.3750 

.7102 

1.0852 

2.0148 

Jan 

8.60 

.8800 

.9080 

1.3280 

2.2720 

July.... 

3.05 

.3850 

.6969 

1.0839 

1.9661 

Feb 

8.65 

.3300 

.9088 

1.2338 

2.4162 

Aug  .... 

3.00 

.8960 

.6961 

L0911 

1.9089 

Mar 

8.66 

.3850 

.8299 

L1649 

2.3851 

Sept.... 

8.00 

.4060 

.6942 

1.0992 

1.9006 

Apr 

May 

3.65 

.8350 

.8813 

1.1663 

2.3837 

1  Oct 

2.90 

.4260 

.7022 

1.1272 

1.7728 

8.65 

.8850 

,8986 

1.2336 

2.41W 

Nov...- 

2.95 

.4600 

.7112 

L1612 

L7888 

June.... 

8.55 

.8850 

.9471 

1.28211  2.2679 

Dec 

8.10 

.4660 

.6947 

1.1597 

1.9408 

July 

8.60 

.8350 

.8949 

1.22991  2.3701 

Aug 

Sept 

3.60 
8.66 

.3300 
.8250 

% 

1.2750'  2.3750 

1899. 
Jan 

8.84 

.6600 

.7314 

L2814 

2.0686 

Oct 

8.55 

.8200 

.9161 

1.23611  2.3139 

Feb 

3.84 

.6750 

.7066 

1.2806 

2.5696 

Nov 

8.60 

.8250 

.9057 

1.23071  2.3693 

Mar.... 

4.2U 

.5876 

.6886 

L2761 

2.9389 

Dec 

3.46 

.8250 

.79G0 

L1210 

2,3290 

Apr 

4.2U 

.6250 

.7649 

1.3899 

2.8261 

May.... 

4.214 

.6350 

.7192 

1.3642 

2.8606 

1897. 

June 

4.214 

.6400 

.7107 

L3507 

2.8643 

Jan 

8.40 

.8300 

.7131 

1.0431 

2.3569 

July.... 

4,714 

.7126 

.8091 

1,6216 

8.1984 

Feb 

8.80 

.3360 

.7258 

1.0608 

2.2392 

Aug  .... 

5.00 

.7750 

1.2476 

2.0226 

2,9774 

Mar 

8.35 

.3300 

.7352 

1.0662 

2.2848ii  Sept.... 

5.00 

.7900 

1.2661 

2.0561 

2.9449 

Apr 

a40 

.8300 

.7352 

1.0652 

2.33481  Oct 

5.00 

.7800 

1.6717 

2.3517 

2.6483 

Mky 

3.40 

.8300 

.7371 

1.0671 

2.33291  Nov  .... 

5.00 

.7000 

1.6265 

2.2256 

2.7745 

June.... 

3.35 

.8400 

.7281 

1.0681 

2.2819 

1  Dec 

5.00 

(a) 

(a) 

(a) 

(a) 

o  Not  reported. 
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RELATIVE  MONTHLY  PRICES  OF  AMERICAN  TIN  PLATES  AND  THE  MATERIAI^  ENTERING 
INTO  THEIR  MANUFACTURE,  1896  TO  1899. 

[Tiic  combination  controlling  95  per  cent  of  tbls  product  was  organized  in  1896.] 


Product- 
tin  plates, 
American 
Bessemer 
coke,  14  by 

20,at 
New  York. 

Materials. 

Year  and 
month. 

Product- 
tin  plates, 
American 
Bessemer 
coke.  14  by 

20,  at 
New  York. 

Materials. 

Year  and 
month. 

Pig  tin  at 
New  York. 

Steel  billeta 
and  slabs. 

Pig  tin  at 

New  York. 

Steel  billets 
and  slabs. 

1895. 

January 

February  

March 

April 

100.0 
101.4 
101.4 
10L4 
100.0 
100.0 
102.7 
101.4 
101.4 
100.0 
99.8 
98.6 

97.8 
96.6 
96.9 
96.9 
96.6 
96.9 
97.8 
97.8 
98.6 
96.9 
97.8 
98.2 

91.9 
89.2 
90.5 
91.9 
9L9 
90.6 

100.0 
100.0 
101.5 
102.9 
105.9 
104.4 
104.4 
106.9 
107.4 
108.1 
107.4 
101.6 

97.1 
97.1 
98.5 
96.6 
96.5 
96.6 
96.6 
97.1 
95.6 
94.1 
96.6 
96.6 

97.1 
96.6 
97.1 
97.1 
97.1 
100.0 

100.0 
99.9 
100.1 
99.8 
101.1 
106.1 
U5.6 
122.7 
126.0 
186.2 
184.9 
182.8 

142.6 
129.1 
118.6 
118.8 
128.4 
186.3 
127.9 

%., 

180.9 
129.4 
118.7 

101.9 
108.7 
106.0 
106.0 
106.8 
104.0 

1897. 

July 

89.2 
86.6 
86.1 
85.1 
86.1 
86.1 

86.1 
85.1 
85.1 
88.8 
88.8 
83.8 
82.4 
81.1 
81.1 
78.4 
79.7 
83.8 

90.8 
103.8 
118.9 
118.9 
118.9 
118.9 
127.4 
186.1 
186.1 
186.1 
186.1 
186.1 

101.6 
101.6 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

101.5 
102.9 
104.4 
106.9 
108.1 
110.8 
113.2 
116.2 
119.1 
125.0 
182.4 
186.8 

161.8 
169.1 
172.8 
183.8 
186.8 
188.2 
209.6 
227.9 
282.4 
229.4 
206.9 
(a) 

(a\ 

August 

September... 

October 

November... 
December... 

1898. 

January 

February.... 
March 

99.0 
101  4 

May 

97  6 

June 

98  0 

July 

August 

September . . . 

October 

November . . . 
December.... 

98.7 
94.3 
94.2 
94.5 
96  8 

1896. 

June 

101  5 

January 

February  .... 

March 

April 

July 

99  9 

August 

September... 

October 

November... 
December... 

1889. 

January 

February.... 
March 

99.6 
99.2 
100  8 

Muy :, 

101  6 

Juno 

99.8 

July 

August 

September... 

October 

November ... 
December.... 

104.6 

100.8 
98.4 
109.3 
102.8 

1897. 

June 

101  5 

January 

February  .... 

March 

April 

July 

115  6 

Novemb^... 
December... 

178.3 
180.8 
224.6 

May 

218.0 

June 

(a) 

a  Not  reported. 

MONTHLY  PRICES  OF  IMPORTED  TIN  PLATES.  1889  TO  1899. 

[The  prices  shown  are  from  the  Report  of  the  Industrial  Ccmuniflsicm  on  Trosta  and  IndostriAl 

Combinations,  page  869.] 


Year  and  month. 

Tin  plates, 
imported, 
coke,  14  by 
20,  at  New 
York,  duty 

Year  and  month. 

Tin  plates, 
imported, 
ooke,  14  by 
20.  at  New 
York,  duty 

1^^' 

Year  and  month. 

Tin  plates, 
imported, 
coke.  14  by 
20,  at  New 
York,  duty 

1889. 
January 

f4.21i 
4.201 
4.22 
4.28 
4.27i 
4.25 
4.25 
4.25* 
4.32 
4.5]i 
4,73 
4.62 

4.66 
4.471 
4.44 
4,37* 
4.354 
4.41i 

1890. 
July 

94.48 

6.164 
6.40 
6.40 
6.104 

6.82 

6.42 

6.80 

6.20 

6.264 

6.89 

6.37 

6.464 

6.36 

6.31 

6.284 

5.28 

1802. 
Jannary ........... . 

•4.86 

4. 85 

February  

August 

February 

March 

September. 

March..' 

4  85 

April 

1  October 

April 

4.86 

iKy 

1  November 

MSy.:..:...:::::::: 

4.86 

June 

i  December 

June 

4.86 

July 

1891. 
January 

July 

4.824 
4.80 

August 

August 

September 

September. 

4,80 

October 

February 

October 

4.85 

November 

March 

November 

6.00 

December 

April 

December 

5.09 

Mav 

1896. 
January 

1890. 

i  June 

January 

July 

6.86 

February 

August 

Febrnary ....  ....  . 

6.824 
680 

March 

September 

Maieh 

April 

October 

April 

6.274 
5.26 

May 

November 

MSy.:::::::::::;::; 

Jime 

December 

June 

6.99 
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MONTHLY  PRICES  OP  IMPORTED  TIN  PLATES,  1889  TO  1899-Concluded. 

Year  and  month. 

Tin  plates, 
imported, 
coke,  14  by 
20,  at  New 
York,  duty 

Year  and  month. 

Tin  plates, 
imported, 
coke,  14  by 
20,  at  New 
York,  duty 

Year  and  month. 

Tin  plates, 
imported, 
coke,  14  by 
20,  at  New 
York,  duty 

1893. 
July 

1:1? 

6.15 
5.121 
6.10 
6.10 

6.05 
6.00 
4.95 
4.95 
4.92i 
4.92i 
4.92i 
4.92i 
4.90 
4.00 
8.90 
8.80 

8.70 
8.82* 
8.60 
8.60 
8.621 
8.674 
8.76 
3.76 

1895. 
September. . . 

$3.76 
3.70 
3.674 
8.65 

3.60 
8.674 
8.60 
3.50 
8.60 

1897. 

NnvftTTihpr 

S3. 72 
8  72 

August 

October 

December .... 

September 

November 

1898. 
January 

October 

December 

November 

1896. 
January 

4.05 

December 

February . . 

4.05 

March 

8.99 

1894. 

February 

April 

4  05 

January 

March 

SSy.: 

4.10 

February 

April 

Jnne 

4  10 

MA?Vh 

May 

July. 

4.10 

April 

June:::::::::::::::: 

SLM 

August ... 

4.16 

MUy 

July 1           «-47aI 

Sentember 

4.16 

June 

8.474 

October.  . . 

4  10 

July 

Sentember 

8.474 
8.45 
3.45 
3.40 

8.84 
3.84 
8.78 
3.78 
3.78 
3.75 
3.72 
3.72 
3.72 
3.72 

NnvATnhpr 

4.16 

August 

October 

December . 

4.22 

September 

November 

1899. 
January 

October 

December .. 

November 

1897. 
January 

4  22 

December 

February 

4  40 

March 

4  34 

1896. 

February 

April 

4  34 

January 

March 

liay... 

4  57 

February 

April 

June......... 

4  76 

March 

Say.::::::.:::::::: 

July 

5  05 

April 

June. .  . 

5.68 
5  40 

May 

July 

Sf^ntembpr* 

June 

August 

October 

5  81 

July 

September 

November 

5  31 

August 

October 

December 

5  34 

If  one  calculates  the  cost  of  106i  pounds  of  steel  plus  that  of  2i 
pounds  of  pig  tin  and  subtracts  this  from  the  price  of  a  box  of 
American  tin  plates,  standard  size,  one  will  arrive  at  the  margin  which 
will  show  the  cost  of  manufacture  plus  the  profits  of  the  manufac- 
turers. 

Somewhat  after  the  middle  of  the  year  1895  there  was  a  lowering  in 
this  margin,  due,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  tables,  mainly  to  an  increase 
in  the  prices  of  both  steel  and  pig  tin,  with  no  corresponding  increase 
in  the  price  of  tin  plates.  This  margin,  it  will  be  noticed,  decreased 
through  the  year  1897  and  the  greater  part  of  1898,  the  decrease  being 
due  chiefly  to  the  lessening  price  of  the  product,  the  prices  of  the  raw 
materials,  with  sundry  variations,  remaining  on  the  whole  substantially 
uniform.  In  the  latter  part  of  1898  and  at  the  beginning  of  1899  the 
margin  again  rapidly  increased.  The  price  of  tin  plates  increased 
from  $2.90  per  box  in  October,  1898,  to  $3.84  in  February,  1899; 
$4:.21i  in  the  months  following;  $4.71^  in  July,  and  $5  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  year.  While  pig  tin  increased  also  very  rapidly  in 
value,  that  f  oims  a  relatively  small  part  of  the  cost  of  tin  plates,  and 
there  was  no  corresponding  increase  in  the  price  of  steel  until  July 
and  August,  1899,  when  the  price  of  steel  also  began  to  increase  very 
rapidly.  The  consequence  of  these  changes  was  that  during  the  earlier 
part  of  1899  the  margin  went  back  to  as  high  a  point  as  during  the 
6759— No.  29 6 
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year  1896.  The  study  of  the  tables  shows  that  the  organization  of  the 
combination  among  the  tin-plate  manufacturers,  which,  for  the  time 
being  at  least,  controlled  some  96  per  cent  of  the  product,  was  followed 
by  a  decided  increase  in  the  margin.  The  American  Tin  Plate  Company 
was  organized  in  December,  1898,  and  for  some  little  time  before 
there  had  been  negotiations  among  the  tin-plate  manufacturers  so  that 
the  completion  of  the  organization  was  expected.  While  doubtless 
the  chief  cause  for  the  very  great  increase  in  the  price  of  tin  plates  is 
to  be  found  in  the  increase  in  the  raw  materials,  as  well  as  an  increase 
also  in  wages,  which  has  been  shown  elsewhere  to  be  over  35  per  cent 
on  the  average,  the  increase  in  the  margin  has  been  so  great  that  it  is 
probable  that  the  profit  has  increased  since  the  organization  of  the 
combination. 

If  one  notices  somewhat  carefully  the  tables  from,  say,  September, 
1898,  through  the  year  1899,  the  difference  can  be  seen  between  the 
increase  in  the  margin  and  the  increase  in  relative  prices.  During  that 
period  the  relative  price  of  the  chief  raw  material,  steel,  increased 
over  118  points.  The  price  of  pig  tin  increased  over  86  points,  while 
the  price  of  the  finished  product  increased  only  54  points.  One  might 
be  led  carelessly,  therefore,  to  assume  that  the  profits  of  the  manu- 
facturei-s  had  lessened,  but  the  study  of  the  marginal  figures  will  show 
that  the  margin  had  on  the  whole  very  decidedly  increased  between 
those  dates — almost  46  per  cent — and,  with  the  margin,  doubtless  the 
profits  of  the  manufacturers  increased  also. 

The  prices  of  imported  tin  plates  show  very  decided  changes  in 
August,  1890.  This  change,  it  is  alleged,  was  due  to  the  tariff  which 
increased  the  duty  on  tin  plates  from  1  cent  a  pound  to  2.2  cents.  Al- 
though the  tariff  did  not  take  effect  until  July  1,  1891,  the  effect  on 
the  price  of  tin  plates  was  felt  immediately  as  soon  as  it  was  known 
that  the  tariff  was  to  become  a  law.  The  lowering  of  the  duty  again 
from  2.2  to  1.2  cents  in  the  latter  part  of  August,  1894,  is  shown  in 
the  drop  which  took  place  in  October  and  the  succeeding  months. 
The  increase  of  the  tariff  again  from  1.2  cents  to  1.5  cents  per  pound, 
taking  effect  in  July,  1897,  was  felt  some  6  months  before,  in  January, 
when  the  price  increased  by  some  40  cents  a  box. 

Iron  and  Steel. — In  the  short  tables  which  follow  are  given  the 
relative  monthly  prices  of  a  number  of  iron  and  steel  products  and  of 
their  principal  materials. 
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RELATIVE  MONTHLY  PRICES  OF  BAR  IRON  AND  THE  MATERIALS  ENTERING  INTO  ITS 

MANUFACTURE  AT  CHICAGO,  1889  TO  1899. 

[The  relatiye  prices  shown  In  this  table  are  based  on  actual  monthly  prices  shown  in  Tables  II,  IV, 

and  VI.    The  combination  controlling  a  large  portion  of  this  product  was  organized  in  May,  1899.] 


Year 

and 

month. 


Jan... 
Feb... 
Mar.. 
Apr... 
May.. 
June  . 
July.. 
Aug.. 
Sept.. 
Oct... 
Nov.. 
Dec... 


Prod- 
uct— ^bar 

iron, 
common. 


18tO. 
Jan.... 
Feb.... 
Mar... 

l£y.'!." 
June  .. 
July... 
Aug... 
Sept... 
Oct.... 
Nov  . . . 
Dec.... 


1891. 
Jan... 
Feb... 
Mar.. 

J^y"! 

June  . 
July.. 
Aug.. 
Sept.. 
Oct... 
Nov.. 
Dec... 


1892. 
Jan... 
Feb... 
Mar.. 
Apr. . . 
May.. 
June  . 
July.. 
Aug.. 
Sept.. 
Oct... 
Nov.. 
Dec... 


1803. 
Jan... 
Feb... 
Mar.. 
Apr. . . 
May.. 
June  . 
July.. 
Aug.. 
Sept.. 
Oct... 
Nov.. 
Dec... 


1894. 
Jan... 
Feb... 
Mar.. 

B- 

Juxie  . 


100.0 

98.5 

95.6 

94.1 

91.2 

91.2 

94.1 

97.1 

100.0 

102.9 

108.8 

113.2 


114.7 
111.8 
105.9 
102.9 
100.0 
105.9 
105.9 
108.8 
111.8 
106.8 
105.9 
104.4 


100.0 

101.6 

100.0 

97.1 

97.1 

96.5 

08.5 

98.5 

102.9 

102.9 

08.5 

lOC.O 


97.1 
08.5 
95.6 
02.6 
81.7 
91.2 
95.6 
97.1 
97.1 
95.6 
95.6 
95.6 


92.6 
9L2 
92.6 
89.7 
88.2 
86.8 
86.8 
85.3 
86.8 
85.3 
82.4 
79.4 


73.5 
70.6 
67.6 
64.7 
61.8 
61.8 


Materials. 


Pig  iron, 

foundry, 

No.  2, 

local. 


100.0 
91.8 
93.3 
94.0 
91.8 
90.3 
9L8 
91.8 
9L8 
97.0 
98.5 

106.6 


117.0 
109.6 
102.2 
99.2 
96.8 
96.3 
97.7 
97.7 
97.7 
94.8 
92.5 
90.3 


87.4 
90.3 
90.3 
92.5 
91.8 
90.3 
89.6 
89.6 
89.6 
89.6 
88.2 
87.4 


85.9 
85.1 
82.9 
82.9 
82.9 
82.9 
82.9 
81.5 
80.0 
80.0 
80.0 
80.0 


79.2 
75.9 
77. 0 
77. 0 
76.8 
77.0 
75.8 
76.5 
75.6 
75.6 
75.5 
69.3 


74.1 
70.3 
G6.9 
62.2 
62.2 
62.2 


Scrap, 
No.l, 
mill. 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
96.4 
92.9 
92.9 
100.0 
101.8 
108.6 
U4.3 
121.4 
125.0 


117.9 
117.9 
110.7 
103.6 
100.0 
110.7 
114.3 
117.9 
117.9 
114.3 
110.7 
106.6 


100.0 
96.2 
96.2 
96.4 
96.4 
98.2 
101.8 
106.6 
10L8 
96.2 
94.6 
89.3 


89.3 
89.3 
82.1 
78.6 
76.0 
71.4 
78.6 
78.6 
78.6 
78.6 
78.6 
78.6 


76.8 
76.8 
76.8 
75.0 
71.4 
64.3 
64.3 
60.7 
57.1 
67.1 
67.1 
57.1 


68.9 
48.2  I 
48.2  > 
46.4  I 
46.4 
46.4! 


Coke, 
Pennsyl- 
vania. 


100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

97.6 

94.1 

92.9 

92.9 

103.5 

108.6 

107.1 

112.9 


116.6 
126.9 
122.4 
122.4 
122.4 
122.4 
122.4 
122.4 
122.4 
122.4 
122.4 
122.4 


118.8 
118.8 
118.8 
118.8 
118.8 
118.8 
118.8 
118.8 
118.8 
118.8 
118.8 
118.8 


118.8 
118.8 
118.8 
118.8 
118.8 
118.8 
118.8 
118.8 
118.8 
118.8 
118.8 
118.8 


118.8 
118.8 
118.8 
118.8 
118.8 
118.8 
118.8 
118.8 
105.9 
105.9 
98.8 
98.8 


98.8 
98.8 
98.8 
91.8 
91.8 
91.8 


Year 

and 

month. 


1894. 

July.. 

Aug.. 
,  Sept.. 
'  Oct... 

Nov.. 

Dec... 

1895. 
Jan... 
Feb.. 
Mar.. 
Apr . . 
MAy.. 
June . 
July.. 
Aug.. 
Sept.. 
Oct... 
Nov.. 
Dec  .. 


Jan... 
Feb.. 
Mar.. 
Apr.. 
May.. 
June. 
July.. 
Aug.. 
Sept.. 
Oct... 
Nov.. 
Dec  .. 

1897. 
Jan... 
Feb.. 
Mar.. 
Apr.. 
Blay.. 
Jnne. 
,  July.. 
Aug.. 
Sept.. 
Oct... 
Nov.. 
Dec  .. 


Jan... 
Feb.. 
Mar.. 
Apr.. 
May.. 
'  June . 
July.. 
Aug.. 
Sept.. 
Oct... 
Nov.. 
Dec  .. 

1899. 
Jan... 
Feb  .. 
Mar.. 
Apr  .. 
May.. 
June. 
July.. 
Aug.. 
Sept.. 
Oct... 
Nov.. 
Dec  .. 


Prod- 
uct—bar 

iron, 
common. 


64.7 
64.7 
61.8 
58.8 
61.8 
61.8 


61.8 
68.8 
68.8 
64.7 
64.7 
70.6 
76.5 
82.4 
88.2 
88.2 
88.2 
82.4 


76.5 
79.4 
76.5 
76.6 
76.5 
76.5 
76.6 
76.5 
76.5 
76.6 
67.6 
73.5 


73.6 
73.6 
66.2 
6L8 
6L8 
68.8 
63.2 
64.7 
64.7 
67.6 
64.7 
64.7 


61.8 
61.8 
61.8 
63.2 
64.7 
66.2 
60.3 
61.8 
61.8 
61.8 
60.3 
61.8 


61.8 

67.6 

85.3 

92.6 

95.6 

105.9 

106.8 

117.6 

182.4 

136.3 

135.8 

135.3 


Materials. 


Pig  iron, 

foundry, 

No.  2, 

local. 


60.0 
59.2 
69.2 
59.2 
67.5 
57.8 


57.8 
57.8 
68.1 
60.7 
60.7 
64.6 
71.9 
78.2 
80.7 
82.9 
82.9 
82.9 


74.3 
74.1 
71.1 
71.1 
69.3 
68.1 
66.6 
66.2 
63.7 
64.6 
66.3 
66.6 


65.3 
65.2 
64.5 
63.7 
61.6 
60.7 
60.7 
60.7 
61.6 
66.2 
65.2 
65.2 


65.2 
64.8 
68.7 
64.6 
65.2 
65.2 
65.2 
65.2 
65.2 
65.2 
65.2 
65.2 


65.9 
71.8 
86.5 
89.6 
91.1 
104.3 
116.5 
121.4 
136.3 
186.3 
139.2 
139.2 


Scrap, 
No.  1, 
mill. 


46.4 
46.4 
50.0 
50.0 
60.0 
50.0 


46.4 
46.4 
46.4 
46.4 
60.0 
53.6 
67.1 
64.3 
71.4 
64.3 
57.1 
53.6 


46.4 
50.0 
53.6 
55.4 
53.6 
60.0 
48.2 
46.4 
42.9 
46.4 
53.6 
63.6 


60.0 
60.0 
50.0 
48.2 
42.9 
39.3 
41.1 
41.1 
46.4 
60.0 
46.4 
46.4 


46.4 
48.2 
50.0 
50.0 
46.4 
46.4 
46.4 
46.4 
47.3 
48.2 
44.6 
48.2 


50.0; 
654 
62.5, 
64.3  1 
64.3 
62.5 
60.7 
64.3 
92.9 
108.6 
96.4 
92.9 


Coke, 
Pennsyl- 
vania. 


91.8 
91.8 
91.8 
91.8 
M.8 
91.8 


91.8 

91.8 

9L8 

97.6 

97.6 

97.6 

97.6 

97.6 

97.6 

109.4 

114.1 

114.1 


121.2 

m.2 

12L2 

112.9 

112.9 

112.9 

107.1 

107.1 

107.1- 

107.1 

107.1 

107.1 


107.1 
107.1 
107.1 
107.1 
107.1 
107.1 
107.1 
107.1 
107.1 
107.1 
107.1 
107.1 


107.1 
107.1 
103.5 
103.6 
103.5 
108.5 
108.5 
108.5 
108.5 
106.9 
108.6 
108.5 


107.1 
107.1 
107.1 
107.1 
107.1 
107.1 
111.8 
111.8 
123.5 
129.4 
129.4 
185.8 
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RELATIVE  MONTHLY  PRICES  OF  BARBED  WIRE  AND  NAILS  AND  THE  MATERIALS 

ENTERING  INTO  THEIR  MANUFACTURE,  1889  TO  1899. 
[The  relative  prices  shown  in  this  table  are  based  on  actual  monthly  prices  shown  in  Tables  II. 
IV, and  VI.    The  combination  controlling  all  the  barbed  wire,  65  to  95  per  cent  of  the  wire  nails,  and 
75  to  95  per  cent  of  the  steel  rods  and  smooth  wire  was  organised  in  January,  1899.] 


Product*. 

Materials. 

Year 

and 

month. 

Products. 

Materials. 

Year 

and 

month. 

Barbed 
wire 

at  Chi- 
cago. 

Cut 
Bteel 
nails 
at  Chi- 
cago. 

Wire 
nails 
at  Chi- 
cago. 

Steel 
billete 

at 
Pitts- 
burg. 

Coke. 
Penn- 
sylva- 
nia, at 
Chica- 
go. 

Barbed 
wire 

at  Chi- 
cago. 

Cut 
steel 
nails 
at  Chi- 
cago. 

Wire 

nails 

at  Chi- 

cago. 

Steel 
billets 

at 
Pitts- 
burg. 

Coke, 
Penn- 
sylva- 
nia, at 
Chlca- 
go. 

1889. 

1894. 

Jan 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

July... 

80.4 

51.3 

47.1 

64.0 

91.8 

Feb.... 

98.2 

102.6 

94.1 

98.9 

100.0 

Aug... 

80.4 

48.7 

45.1 

61.0 

91.8 

Mar.... 

96.4 

100.0 

92.2 

96.9 

100.0 

Sept... 

78.6 

48.7 

43.1 

61.1 

91.8 

mS.V*.'.* 

96.4 

100.0 

92.2 

96.0 

100.0 

Oct.... 

76.8 

46.2 

41.2 

56.9 

91.8 

94.6 

97.4 

90.2 

95.7 

97.6 

Nov  . . . 

71.4 

46.2 

41.2 

65.4 

9L8 

June... 

94.6 

94.9 

90.2 

94.7 

94.1 

Dec... 

69.6 

46.2 

89.2 

63.8 

91.8 

July... 

94.6 

94.9 

90.2 

96.4 

92.9 

1895. 

Jan 

Feb.... 
Mar... 

Aug.... 
Sept... 
Oct .... 
Nov.... 
Dec... 

9i.6 
98.2 
106.9 
112.5 
116.1 

91.9 
102.6 
123.1 
1-23.1 
129.5 

88.2 
92.2 
100.0 
123.5 
117.6 

100.9 
104.6 
119.8 
120.9 
126.2 

92.9 
108.5 
108.5 
107.1 
112.9 

67.9 
67.9 
69.6 
67.9 
69.6 

48.7 
48.7 
46.2 
46.2 
47.4 

87.3 
87.8 
89.2 
37.3 
43.1 

68.0 
68.2 
62.8 
64.9 
58.0 

9L8 
9L8 
91.8 
97.6 
97.6 

1890. 

June... 

75.0 

64.1 

68.8 

66.3 

97.6 

Jan.... 

116.1 

128.2 

113.7 

130.3 

116.5 

July... 

76.8 

87.2 

76.5 

78.8 

97.6 

Feb.... 

119.6 

1*23. 1 

115.7 

125.4 

125.9 

Aug... 

91.1 

100.0 

86.3 

77.3 

97.6 

Mar.... 

117.9 

117.9 

107.8 

111.6 

122.4 

Sept... 

101.8 

U0.8 

94.1 

85.3 

97.6 

Apr.... 

112.5 

107.7 

94.1 

100.9 

122.4 

Oct.... 

101.8 

110.3 

94.1 

77.9 

109.4 

May... 

103.6 

94.9 

90.2 

98.0 

122.4 

Nov... 

101.8 

in.  6 

94.9 

68.0 

114.1 

June... 

101.8 

100.0 

94.1 

107.6 

122.4 

Dec... 

7L4 

11L5 

94.9 

60.3 

114.1 

July... 

101.8 

102.6 

94.1 

109.2 

122.4 

1896. 
Jan.... 
Feb.... 
Mar... 

Aug.... 
Sept . . . 
Oct.... 
Nov.... 
Dec.... 

101.8 
101.8 
101.8 
98.2 
96.4 

102.6 
100.0 
100.0 
94.9 
89.7 

98.0 
100.0 
94.1 
90.2 
88.2 

107.6 
107.1 
102.8 
97.3 
93.8 

122.4 
122.4 
122.4 
122.4 
122.4 

72.8 
70.5 
69.6 
73.2 
76.8 

1U.3 
111.8 
119.0 
U7.9 
125.6 

94.9 
94.9 
100.8 
100.0 
105.9 

59.7 
61.8 
60.8 
69.5 
69.3 

121.2 
121.2 
121.2 
112.9 
112.9 

1891. 

June... 

7L4 

125.6 

105.9 

68.0 

112.9 

Jan 

96.4 

89.7 

87.1 

91.0 

118.8 

July... 

7L4 

125.6 

106.9 

67.0 

107.1 

Feb.... 

96.4 

89.7 

89.0 

92.5 

118.8 

Aug... 

67.9 

125.6 

105.9 

66.7 

107.1 

Mar. . . . 

101.8 

92.3 

87.1 

93.3 

118.8 

Sept... 

66.1 

125.6 

105.9 

70.2 

107.1 

Apr.... 
Muy... 

101.8 

89.7 

83.1 

90.1 

118.8 

Oct.... 

66.1 

125.6 

105.9 

70.2 

107.1 

100.9 

87.2 

80.4 

90.7 

118.8 

Nov  ... 

66.1 

125.6 

105.9 

71.1 

107.1 

June... 

98.2 

87.2 

79.2 

89.8 

118.8 

Dec... 

69.6 

76.9 

62.7 

62.2 

107.1 

July... 

96.4 

84.6 

81.2 

90.7 

118.8 

1897. 
Jan.... 
Feb.... 
Mar... 

^aV;:: 

Aug.... 
Sept . . . 
Oct.... 
Nov.... 
Dec... 

99.1 
100.0 
91.1 
91.1 
91.1 

87.2 
87.2 
84.6 
84.6 
84.6 

79.2 
78.4 
74.5 
72.5 
70.6 

90.0 
88.9 
88.5 
85.9 
86.1 

118.8 
118.8 
118.8 
118.8 
118.8 

67.9 
66.1 
67.9 
64.3 
64.3 

76.9 
76.9 
74.4 
7L8 
69.2 

67.6 
56.9 
68.8 
67.6 
66.1 

64.8 
54.2 
54.9 
51.9 
49.1 

107.1 
107.1 
107.1 
107.1 
107.1 

1892. 

June... 

62.5 

66.7 

55.3 

50.0 

107.1 

Jan.... 

92.9 

83.3 

71.4 

88.9 

118.8 

July... 

62.5 

69.2 

62.9 

49.8 

107.1 

Feb.... 

87.5 

83.3 

73.3 

86.6 

118.8 

Aug... 

58.9 

7L8 

53.8 

49.8 

107.1 

Mar.... 

85.7 

88.3 

72.5 

81.8 

118.8 

Sept... 

64.3 

71.8 

58.4 

55.5 

107.1 

MS.y*.'.'i 

82.1 

82.1 

68.6 

81.1 

118.8 

Oct.... 

64.3 

79.5 

60.4 

68.5 

107.1 

82.1 

82.1 

66.7 

79.7 

118.8 

Nov... 

64.3 

74.4 

68.4 

56.4 

^E-J 

June... 

82.1 

83.3 

61.6 

81.7 

118.8 

Dec... 

64.3 

74.4 

58.4 

53.8 

107.1 

July... 

82.1 

82.1 

66.7 

83.6 

118.8 

1898. 
Jan.... 
Feb.... 
Mar... 

'^y-.V. 

Aug.... 
Sept... 
Oct.... 
Nov.... 
Dec... 

78.6 
78.6 
76.8 
76.8 
75.0 

83.8 
83.3 
83.3 
82.1 
82.1 

66.7 
65.5 
6L6 
62.7 
62.7 

84.7 
84.1 
83.7 
88.7 
79.7 

118.8 
118.8 
118.8 
118.8 
U8.8 

67.9 
67.9 
67.9 
67.0 
64.3 

74.4 
74.4 
75.6 
70.5 
69.2 

60.8 
6L6 
60.8 
67.6 
66.9 

53.1 
53.6 
54.2 
58.6 
52.8 

1898. 

June.,.. 

64.3 

69.2 

66.1 

52.1 

Jan.... 

85.7 

82.1 

61.6 

76.7 

118.8 

July... 

64.3 

69.2 

68.3 

5L6 

Feb.... 

85.7 

82.1 

60.8 

76.9 

118.8 

Aug... 

64.3 

69.2 

68.8 

56.4 

Mar.... 

87.5 

78.1 

64.7 

80.4 

118.8 

Sept... 

64.3 

69.2 

66.1 

56.9 

Apr.... 

87.5 

69.2 

64.7 

79.8 

118.8 

Oct.... 

65.2 

69.2 

57.3 

56.3 

•*!S!T 

May.... 

87.5 

67.9 

62,7 

77.1 

118.8 

Nov... 

65.2 

69.2 

64.5 

53.6 

108.6 

June... 

87.5 

64.1 

58.8 

77.2 

118.8 

Dec... 

65.2 

69.2 

53.7 

56.2 

103.6 

July... 

87.5 

62.8 

57.6 

74.9 

118.8 

1899. 
Jan.... 
Feb.... 
Mar... 

Aug.... 
Sept... 
Oct.... 
Nov.... 
Dec... 

87.5 
83.9 
80.4 
76.8 
75.0 

62.8 
62.8 
62.8 
61.5 
60.3 

67.6 
57.6 
54.9 
51.0 
49.8 

72.7 
68.7 
64.2 
61.8 
59.4 

118.8 
105.9 
105.9 
98.8 
98.8 

73.2 
80.4 
98.8 
100.0 
105.4 

71.8 
71.8 
84.6 
94.9 
97.4 

62.4 
67.8 
82.0 
88.2 
92.2 

59.1 
64.0 
86.4 
90.2 
95.1 

107.1 
107.1 
107.1 
107.1 
107.1 

1894. 

June... 

114.3 

102.6 

100.8 

107.0 

107.1 

Jan.... 

80.4 

59.0 

45.9 

57.3 

98.8 

July... 

117.9 

117.9 

105.9 

117.8 

111.8 

Feb.... 

80.4 

53.8 

47.1 

56.0 

98.8 

Aug... 

121.4 

120.5 

109.8 

126.7 

111.8 

Mar.... 

82.1 

52.6 

45.1 

55.3 

98.8 

Sept... 

131.3 

130.8 

120.0 

136.5 

123.6 

ifiV:;: 

78.6 

51.3 

39.2 

55.8 

9L8 

Oct.... 

1*4.8 

138.5 

124.3 

120.0 

129.4 

76.8 

48.7 

42.0 

64.0 

91.8 

Nov... 

138.6 

143.6 

128.6 

129.8 

129.4 

June . . . 

78.6 

48.7 

47.1 

64.4 

91.8 

Dec... 

147.5 

143.6 

128.6 

137.8 

135.3 
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The  monthly  prices  of  black  merchant  pipe  and  its  principal  raw 
mateiial,  skelp,  and  the  relative  monthly  prices  of  black  merchant 
pipe  and  the  various  materials  entering  into  the  manufacture  of  the 
product  are  given  in  the  tables  which  follow: 

MONTHLY  PRICES  OF  BLACK  MERCHANT  PIPE  AND  SKELP  (ITS  PRINCIPAL  RAW  MATE- 
RIAL), 1879  TO  1899.  (a) 

[The  prices  are  taken  from  the  books  of  the  combination.    The  combination  controlling  90  per  cent 
of  this  product  was  organized  in  May,  1899.] 


Mar. 
Dec. 


1881. 

Jan 

Feb.... 
Mar.... 

Apr 

May.... 
June... 
July.... 

Aug 

Sept.... 

Oct 

Nov.... 
Dec 


1882. 

Jan 

Feb 

Mar 

Apr 

May 

June 

July 

Aug 

Sept 

Oct 

Nov 

Dec 


1883. 

Jan 

Feb 

Mar 

Apr 

May 

Juno 

July 

Aug 

Sept 

Oct 

Nov 

Dec 


1884. 

Jan 

Feb 

Mar 

Apr 

May 

June.... 

July 

Aug 

Sept 

Oct 

Nov 

Dec 


€40.40 

w 

123.00 

\b) 

70.50 

S46.27 

68.67 

46.80 

66.05 

46.50 

65.02 

46.65 

68.20 

46.80 

63.20 

46.75 

66.80 

46.11 

74.80 

49.58 

80.40 

68.01 

84.00 

53.79  , 

89.40 

55.86 

95.40 

58.48 

91.80 

59.61 

87.00 

60.44 

87.40 

59.90 

86.40 

57.69 

76.20 

54.11 

82.80 

52.95 

90.00 

56.00 

98.20 

60.53 

89.00 

68.00 

85.60 

56.27 

79.20 

5L48 

77.80 

47.74 

70.20 

45.69 

68.40 

44.51 

67.00 

44.63 

65.20 

48.88 

68.40 

48.43 

61.07 

42.66 

60.10 

41.78 

68.80 

42.71 

50.40 

41.95 

50.60 

41.77 

67.80 

41.18 

61.20 

40.76 

71.40 

89.74 

66.00 

40.43 

64.60 

88.54 

68.60 

89.15 

67.40 

88.82 

68.00 

87.89 

67.00 

87.61 

68.80 

86.30 

56.00 

87.86 

5L60 

88.81 

62.60 

88.04 

58.66 

86.94  1 

Jan  .. 
Feb.. 
Mar.. 
Apr.. 
May.. 
June. 
July.. 
Aug.. 
Sept. . 
Oct... 
Nov.. 
Dec. 


1886. 
Jan  ... 
Feb... 
Mar... 
Apr . . . 
May... 
June . . 
July... 
Aug... 
Sept... 
Oct.... 
Nov... 
Dec... 


1887. 

Jan 

Feb.... 
Mar.... 

Apr 

May.... 
June  ... 
July.... 
Aug.... 
Sept.... 

Oct 

Nov.... 
Dec.... 


1888. 

Jan 

Feb.... 
Mar.... 

Apr 

May.... 
June  ... 
July.... 
Aug.... 
Sept.... 

Oct 

Nov.... 
Dec... 


1889. 

Jan 

Feb.... 


850.60 

136.98 

49.40 

86.91 

48.80 

36.02 

47.40 

35.13 

47.80 

87.64 

49.40 

86.17 

61.40 

87.00 

58.40 

88.09 

58.00 

88.00 

52.60 

37.90 

54.40 

88.73 

52.60 

88.46 

57.80 

88.68 

56.60 

88.66 

56.40 

88.86 

57.40 

39.39 

56.40 

38.67 

61.20 

38.71 

65.20 

39.13 

63.80 

39.29 

69.20 

88.85 

61.60 

88.86 

64.00 

40.89 

69.20 

40.29 

61.60 

44.28 

66.20 

44.97 

66.40 

46.71 

66.80 

44.91 

72.40 

44.93 

68.60 

44.80 

67.60 

43.74 

64.20 

48.46 

50.80 

48.06 

69.00 

42.09 

68.00 

41.68 

67.20 

40.77 

66.20 

40.87 

60.40 

89.77 

68.00 

87.27 

62.60 

87.22 

62.10 

88.62 

48.20 

86.48 

47.40 

86.67 

46.80 

86.40 

48.20 

87.50 

49.40 

88.22 

62.20 

88.52 

64.20 

87.82 

54.60 

36.76 

50.20 

35.53 

Mar.. 
Apr  .. 
Muy.. 
June . 
July.. 
Aug.. 
Sept.. 
Oct... 
Nov.. 
Dec. 


1890. 

Jan 

Feb.... 
Mar.... 

Apr 

May.... 
June . . . 
July.... 
Aug.... 
Sept.... 

Oct 

Nov.... 
Dec 


1891. 
Jan  ... 
Feb... 
Mar... 
Apr . . . 
May... 
June .. 
July... 
Aug... 
Sept... 
Oct.... 
Nov... 
Dec... 


1892. 

Jan 

Feb.... 
Mar.... 

Apr 

May.... 
June... 
July.... 
Aug.... 
Sept.... 
Oct  .... 
Nov.... 
Dec 


1898 
Jan  ... 
Feb... 
Mar... 
Apr... 


850.60 
51.20 
49.40 
62.20 
65.20 
65.80 
66.20 
67.20 
68.40 
64.20 


66.40 
6L20 
61.80 
63.60 
63.20 
62.00 
61.40 
61.20 
61.60 
68.20 
61.80 
62.60 


61.60 
61.00 
62.00 
69.40 
56.00 
65.40 
68.20 
68.60 
64.40 
64.00 
65.00 
62.40 


50.40 
49.40 
48.60 
47.80 
47.40 
48.20 
47.00 
47.80 
48.20 
60.00 
60.20 
61.80 


50.40 
49.20 
48.80 
48.00 


834.18 
38.76 
82.18 
88.81 
88.81 
84.28 
84.89 
85.68 
86.88 
87.14 


88.11 
86.69 
87.29 
87.95 
87.47 
36.49 
36.41 
37.78 
88.02 
88.41 
88.10 
87.88 


87.38 
86.28 
87.22 
85.58 
84.64 
84.23 
88.59 
88.28 
88.80 
84.85 
84.80 
88.51 


82.98 
82.82 
82.01 
81.86 
81.87 
81.91 
82.12 
88.20 
83.06 
82.72 
82.62 
84.24 


82.78 
82.  t^ 
82.14 
81.^ 


a  The  lowest  price  in  1879  occurred  In  March,  from  which  It  advanced  to  the  price  of  December. 
Owing  to  the  accumulation  of  scrap  in  the  world's  market,  a  break  occurred  in  1^,  for  which  year, 
however,  exact  prices  were  not  obtainable.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  advance  in  1879,  when  there  was 
no  combination,  was  greater  thar  in  1899  under  the  combination.  The  companv  ascribes  the  advance 
in  each  inBtance  to  the  natural  increase  in  prices,  and  request  the  prices  for  the  whole  period  to  be 
shown. 

6  Mot  reported. 
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MONTHLY  PRICES  OF  BLACK  MERCHANT  PIPE  AND  SKELP  (ITS  PRINCIPAL  RAW  MATE- 
RIAL), 1879  TO  1895^-Concluded. 


Year and 
month. 


189S. 
May.. 
June. 
July.. 
Aug.. 
Sept. . 
Oct... 
Nov.. 
Dec  .. 

18»4. 
Jan  . . 
Feb.. 
Mar.. 
Anr . . 

June. 
July  . 
Aug.. 
Sept.. 
Oct... 
Nov.. 
Dec.. 

Ib96. 
Jan.. 
Feb.. 
Mar... 
Apr . . , 
May.. 
June.. 
July.. 


Black 
merchant 
pipc.i  in. 
to  8  In., 
per  ton. 


$46.40 
47.10 
51.20 
50.60 
46.40 
47.20 
47.00 
46.50 


48.40 
41.40 
89.20 
87.70 
87.60 
87.60 
87.60 
39.00 
38.00 
38  80 
85.60 
85.20 


Skelp 
(plates), 
per  ton. 


132.00 
82.00 
82.16 
82.80 
80.52 
80.27 
29.59 
27.56 


25.67 
25.07 
28.55 
23.80 
26.05 
25.00 
24.59 
24.50 
24.12 
22.00 
22.05 
21.99 


86.20 

22.19 

84.60 

22.43 

86.80 

22.40 

86.60 

21.84 

85.40 

22.58 

86.40 

25.61 

89.00 

27.95 

Year  and 
month. 


1895. 
Aug... 
Sept... 
Oct.... 
Nov . . . 
Dec  . . . 

1896. 
Jan  ... 
Feb... 
Mar... 
Apr... 
May... 
June.. 
July... 
Aug... 
Sept... 
Oct.... 
Nov . . . 
Dec  ... 

1897. 
Jan  ... 
Feb... 
Mar... 
Apr . . . 
May... 
June.. 
July... 
Aug... 
Sept... 
Oct.... 


Black 

merchant 

pipe,  i  in. 

to  8  in., 

per  ton. 


t45.20 
47.80 
48.10 
48.00 
48.50 


41.00 
41.20 
89.40 
89.80 
88.60 
87.40 
89.40 
87.93 
88.73 
85.35 
84.74 
84.82 


86.70 
86.09 
88.80 
82.61 
82.21 
32.26 
88.58 
83.67 
84.98 
85.58 


Skelp 
(plates), 
per  ton. 


128.75 
80.67 
29.95 
28.07 
28.17 


26.02 
26.32 
25.27 
27.08 
26.61 
26.45 
27.03 
27.64 
25.34 
24.58 
23.67 
22.57 


20.99 
21.18 
19.57 
19.43 
18.92 
18.83 
18.83 
18.98 
19.82 
21.63 


Year and 
month. 


Black 

I  merchant 

I  pipe.* in. 

j   to  8  in., 

per  ton. 


Skelp 
(plates), 
per  ton. 


1897. 
Nov... 
Dec  ... 


1898. 

Jan 

Feb ... . 
Mar.... 

Apr 

May.... 
June... 
July.... 
Aug.... 
Sept.... 

Oct 

Nov.... 
t  Dec  .... 


<  Jan  .. 
t  Feb.. 
,  Mar.. 
I  Apr . . 

May.. 

June. 

July.. 

Aug.. 

Sept.. 
,  Oct  .. 
I  Nov.. 

Dec.. 


$85.62 
86.09 


35.10 
88.75 
88.90 
27.97 
27.92 
27.62 
28.87 
28.64 
31.46 
82.44 
88.42 
83.83 


85.43 
82.62 
82.12 
84.94 
86.18 
40.48 
47:84 
64.07 
66.80 
77.09 
79.76 
8L65 


120.91 
19.62 


19.77 
19.87 
19.70 
19.86 
19.29 
19.24 
19.24 
19.38 
20.71 
20.81 
20.88 
20.22 


20.62 
21.91 
25.59 
80.18 
88.92 
87.88 
42.65 
46.00 
44.22 
45.82 
42.82 
87.29 


RELATIVE  MONTHLY  PRICES  OF  BLACK  MERCHANT  PIPE  AND  THE  MATERIALS  ENTERING 
INTO  ITS  MANUFACTURE,  1889  TO  1899. 

[The  relative  prices  shown  for  steel  billets  and  coke  are  based  on  actual  monthly  prices  shown 
in  Tables  II  ana  VI.  The  combination  controlling  90  per  cent  of  this  product  was  organized  in 
May.  1899.] 


Product- 

Materials.                  | 

Products 

Materials 

black 

_ 

black 

Year 

mer- 

Steel 
bUletsat 
Pitts- 
burg. 

Coke. 

Year 

mer- 

Steel 
bUletsat 
Pitts- 
burg. 

Coke, 

and 
month. 

chant 

pipe, 

iin.to 

Sin. 

Skelp 
(plates). 

Connelis- 
ville, 

f.o.b.at 
ovens. 

and 
month. 

chant 
pipe, 

lin.to 
Sin. 

Skelp 
(plates). 

(}onnells- 
^  ville. 
f.o.b.at 
ovens. 

1889. 

1891. 

Jan 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Jan  .... 

112.8 

101.6 

9L0 

152.0 

Feb 

9L9 

96.7 

98.9 

100.0 

Feb.... 

in.  7 

98.6 

92.5 

152.0 

Mar.... 

92.7 

98.0 

96.9 

100.0 

Mar.... 

118.6 

10L3 

93.8 

152.0 

Apr 

93.8 

9L8 

96.0 

92.0 

AS^:::; 

108.8 

96.7 

90.1 

162.0 

May.... 

90.5 

87.5 

95.7 

88.0 

102.6 

94.2 

90.7 

162.0 

June.... 

95.6 

92.0 

94.7 

88.0 

June... 

10L5 

93.1 

89.8 

162.0 

July.... 

101.1 

92.0 

96.4 

84.0 

July  ... 

97.4 

91.4 

90.7 

162.0 

Aug.... 

102.2 

98.3 

100.9 

88.0 

Aug.... 

98.2 

90.5 

90.0 

152.0 

Sept.... 

102.9 

94.9 

104.6 

110.0 

Sept.... 

99.6 

91.9 

88.9 

148.0 

Oct 

104.8 

96.8 

119.8 

120.0 

Oct 

98.9 

98.4 

88.6 

148.0 

Nov.... 

116.1 

100.2 

120.9 

140.0 

Nov.... 

100.7 

98.8 

85.9 

144.0 

Dec 

117.6 

101.0 

126.2 

140.0 

Dec... 

96.0 

91.2 

86.1 

144.0 

1890. 

1892. 

Jan 

121.6 

103.7 

180.8 

140.0 

Jan.... 

92.8 

89.7 

88.9 

152.0 

Feb 

112.1 

99.8 

125.4 

140.0 

Feb.... 

90.5 

87.9 

86.6 

152.0 

Mar  .... 

113.2 

101.4 

111.6 

172.0 

Mar.... 

89.0 

87.1 

8L8 

152.0 

fiSV:::: 

116.5 

103.2 

100.9 

172.0 

Apr.... 

87.5 

85.3 

81.1 

152.0 

115.8 

10L9 

98.0 

172.0 

May.... 

86.8 

85.3 

79.7 

144.0 

June 

113.6 

99.3 

107.6 

172.0 

June ... 

88.3 

86.8 

81.7 

144.0 

July.... 

112.6 

99.0 

109.2 

172.0 

July.... 

86.1 

87.4 

88.6 

140.0 

Aug.... 

112.1 

102.8 

107.6 

172.0 

Aug.... 

87.6 

90.3 

84.7 

14a  0 

Sept.... 

112.8 

108.4 

107.1 

172.0 

Sept.... 

88.8 

89.9 

84.1 

140.0 

Oct 

115.8 

104.5 

102.8 

172.0 

Oct 

91.6 

89.0 

88.7 

140.0 

Nov.... 

118.2 

108.6 

97.8 

172.0 

Nov.... 

91.9 

88.5 

88.7 

140.0 

Dec 

114.7 

106.0 

98.8 

172.0 

Dec.... 

94.9 

93.1 

79.7 

140.0 
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BELATIVE  MONTHLY  PBICES  OF  BLACK  MERCHANT  PIPE  AND  THE  MATERIALS  ENTERp 
ING  INTO  ITS  MANUFACTURE,  1889  TO  189^-Concluded. 


Product- 

Materi«la 

Product- 

Materials. 

black 
mer- 
chant 

pipe. 

iin-to 

8  in. 

black 
mer- 
chant 
pipe, 
}in.to 
Sin. 

Year 

and 
month. 

Skelp 
(plates). 

Steel 
billets  at 
Pitts- 
burg. 

Coke. 
Connellfl- 

ville, 
f.o.b.at 

ovena 

Year 

and 

month. 

Skelp 
(plates). 

Steel 

billets  at 

Htts- 

burg. 

Coke. 
Connells- 

ville. 

f.o.b.at 

ovens. 

1898. 

1896. 

Jan 

92.8 

89.2 

76.7 

152.0 

July.... 

72.2 

73.5 

07.0 

150.0 

Feb 

90.1 

87.9 

76.9 

152.0 

Aug.... 

69.5 

75.2 

66.7 

150.0 

Mar  .... 

89.4 

87.4 

80.4 

152.0 

Sept.... 

6L8 

68.9 

70.2 

150.0 

Apr 

May.... 

87.9 

86.3 

79.8 

136.0 

Oct 

64.7 

66.9 

70.2 

150.0 

86.0 

87.1 

77. 1 

128.0 

Nov.... 

63.6 

64.4 

71.1 

150.0 

June 

86.8 

87.1 

77.2 

120.0 

Dec... 

63.8 

61.4 

62.2 

150.0 

July.... 

93.8 

87.5 

74.9 

116.0 

Aug.... 

92.7 

89.2 

72.7 

100.0 

1897. 

Sept.... 

85.0 

88.0 

68.7 

96.0 

Jan  .... 

65.4 

67.1 

54.8 

150.0 

Oct 

86.4 

82.8 

64.2 

96.0 

Feb.... 

66.1 

57.0 

54.2 

150.0 

Nov.... 

86.1 

80.6 

61.8 

88.0 

Mar.... 

61.9 

53.2 

54.9 

130.0 

Dec 

86.2 

74.9 

69.4 

84.0 

^a'.:::: 

59.6 

52.9 

51.9 

124.0 

59.0 

51.5 

49.1 

112.0 

1894. 

June... 

59.1 

51.2 

50.0 

120.0 

Jan 

79.6 

69.8 

67.8 

78.0 

July.... 

61.5 

51.2 

49.8 

120.0 

Feb 

76.8 

68.2 

56.0 

76.0 

Aug.... 

61.7 

61.5 

49.8 

120.0 

Mar.... 

71.8 

64.1 

55.3 

80.0 

Sept.... 

64.1 

53.9 

55.5 

116.0 

iaV:::: 

69.0 

68. 4 

55.8 

73.6 

Oct 

65.2 

58.8 

58.5 

130.0 

68.9 

70.9 

64.0 

73.6 

Nov.... 

65.2 

56.9 

55.4 

140.0 

June 

68.9 

68.0 

64.4 

80.0 

Dec.... 

66.1 

53.4 

53.3 

140.0 

July.... 

68.9 

66.9 

64.0 

80.0 

Aug.... 

71.4 

66.6 

61.0 

160.0 

1898. 

Sept.... 

69.6 

66.6 

61.1 

112.0 

Jan.... 

64.3 

53.8 

53.1 

140.0 

Oct 

7L1 

69.8 

56.9 

80.0 

Feb.... 

61.8 

54.1 

63.6 

140.0 

Nov 

66.2 

60.0 

66.4 

80.8 

Mar.... 

62.1 

53.6 

54.2 

140.0 

Dec 

64.6 

60.8 

53.8 

80.0 

Apr.... 
Mky.... 

51.2 

54.0 

53.0 

140.0 

61.1 

52.5 

52.8 

140.0 

1895. 

June... 

50.6 

52.3 

52.1 

140.0 

Jan 

66.8 

60.4 

53.0 

80.0 

July.... 

52.0 

52.3 

5L6 

140.0 

Feb 

68.2 

61.0 

58.2 

80.0 

Aug.... 

52.5 

52.6 

56.4 

140.0 

Mar.... 

67.4 

60.9 

62.8 

80.0 

Sept.... 

57.6 

66.8 

56.9 

140.0 

i'aV:;:: 

67.0 

69.4 

64.9 

108,0 

Oct 

59.4 

56.6 

55.3 

120.0 

64.8 

61.4 

68.0 

106.0 

Nov.... 

6L2 

56.8 

53.6 

120.0 

June — 

66.7 

69.7 

66.3 

108.0 

Dec.... 

62.0 

55.0 

56.2 

128.0 

July.... 

71.4 

76.0 

78.8 

108.0 

Aug.... 

82.8 

78.2 

77.8 

108.0 

1899. 

8^t.... 

87.6 

88.4 

85.3 

108.0 

Jan.... 

64.9 

66.1 

59.1 

128.0 

Oct 

88.1 

81.6 

77.9 

128.0 

Feb.... 

59.7 

59.6 

64.0 

128.0 

Nov  .... 

87.9 

76.4 

68.0 

128.0 

Mar.... 

58.8 

69.6 

86.4 

140.0 

Dec 

88.8 

76.6 

60.3 

128.0 

X:::: 

64.0 

82.0 

90.2 

140.0 

66.2 

92.3 

95.1 

164.0 

1896. 

June... 

74.1 

108.0 

107.0 

176.0 

Jan.  ... 

76.1 

70.8 

69.7 

150.0 

July.... 

87.6 

116.0 

117.8 

170.0 

Feb 

76.6 

71.6 

61.8 

150.0 

Aug.... 

117.3 

125.1 

126.7 

200.0 

Mar.... 

72.2 

68.7 

60.8 

150.0 

Sept.... 

122.3 

120.8 

136.5 

210.0 

Z:::. 

72.9 

73.7 

69.5 

150.0 

Oct 

141.2 

124.6 

120.0 

220.0 

70.7 

72,4 

69.3 

160.0 

Nov.... 

146.1 

116.5 

129.8 

280.0 

June 

68.6 

72.0 

68.0 

150.0 

Dec 

149.5 

101.4 

137.8 

230.0 

The  process  of  manufacture  of  iron  and  steel  is,  on  the  whole,  so 
complicated  that  it  would  require  special  information  to  interpret 
accurately  the  eflfects  of  the  combinations  as  shown  by  a  study  of  the 
prices.  In  one  or  two  instances,  however,  certain  specific  effects  can 
be  seen  without  difficulty.  It  will  be  noticed  that  during  the  latter 
half  of  the  year  1895,  and  during  most  of  the  year  1896,  there  was  a 
very  decided  increase  in  the  prices  of  wire  nails  and  of  cut  nails  as 
compared  with  that  of  steel  billets  or  of  finished  steel  of  other  kinds. 
Elspecially  is  this  true  during  the  year  1896.  Although  there  was  an 
increase  during  part  of  this  time  in  the  price  of  steel  billets,  and  also  in 
the  price  of  various  kinds  of  wire,  the  very  high  price  of  nails  during 
the  latter  part  of  1896  does  not  correspond  with  these  other  changes. 
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but  remained  very  high  when  the  price  of  steel  billets  and  of  other  steel 
products  had  begun  to  fall.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  increase 
in  the  price  of  wire  nails  was  due  to  the  vwre-nail  pool,  which  was 
fonned  in  1895,  and  which  finally  went  to  pieces  in  the  latter  part  of 
1896. 

During  the  year  1899  there  was  again  a  very  decided  increase  in 
the  prices  of  all  steel  products,  both  raw  materials,  such  as  steel  bil- 
lets, and  finished  products,  such  as  nails,  barbed  wire,  and  smooth  wire. 
A  study  of  the  prices  of  some  of  these  products,  where  the  raw  mate- 
rial is  so  directly  connected  with  the  finished  product  that  there  can  be 
little  question  of  complications  entering  into  the  methods  of  manufac- 
ture, will  show  that  during  the  middle  of  the  year  1899  the  price  of 
the  finished  product  increased  more  than  proportionately  to  that  of  the 
raw  materials.  One  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  increase  in  prices  of 
iron  and  steel  has  been  the  enormous  demand,  and  this  should  be  borne 
in  mind  in  any  study  of  these  prices.  Certain  combinations  organized 
in  the  latter  part  of  1898  and  in  the  earlier  part  of  1899  control  a  large 
proportion  of  the  products — wire  nails,  barbed  wire,  and  one  or  two 
other  smaller  products — ^the  proportion  amounting  in  some  instances  to 
more  than  90  per  cent.  It  would  appear  here  tJiat  the  combination, 
while  not  being  the  chief  factor  in  the  increase  of  the  price  of  the 
product,  that  being  rather  the  increase  in  the  price  of  the  raw  mate- 
rials, and  the  fact  that  the  demand  for  all  iron  and  steel  products  has 
been  in  excess  of  the  supply,  has,  nevertheless,  been  able  to  take 
advantage  of  the  circumstances  so  as  to  increase  the  price  of  the  fin- 
ished product  more  than  proportionally  to  that  of  the  raw  material, 
thus  increasing  the  margin  and  the  consequent  profits  to  the  combina- 
tion. The  time,  of  course,  has  been  altogether  too  short  to  determine 
what  these  effects  of  consolidation  may  be  in  the  long  inm,  but  so  far 
as  the  tables  go  they  seem  to  show  that  temporarily,  at  any  rate,  some 
of  these  combinations  have  been  enabled  to  take  advantage  of  the  cir- 
cumstances and  to  increase  considerably  their  profits. 

Tobacco. — ^The  tables  showing  the  prices  of  tobacco  of  various  kinds, 
both  finished  product  and  raw  material,  do  not  go  back  beyond  the 
period  of  the  organization  of  the  American  Tobacco  Company  in  1890. 
It  is,  in  consequence,  impossible  to  compare  prices  before  and  after. 
A  study  of  the  tables  shows  that  the  price  of  cheroots  and  cigarettes 
has  decreased  more  rapidly  than  has  the  price  of  the  raw  material. 
As  to  smoking  tobacco  it  is  seen  that  an  increase  in  price  is  shown 
for  both  the  finished  product  and  the  raw  material,  the  price  of  the 
raw  material  having  increased  more  rapidly  than  has  the  price  of  the 
finished  product. 
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MONTHLY  PRIGBS  OP  ONE  LEADING  BRAND  EACH  OP  CHEROOTS,  CIGARETTES,  AND 
SMOKING  TOBACCO.  AND  THE  MATERIAL  ENTERING  INTO  THE  MANUPACTURE  OP 
EACH,  AND  THE  INTERNAL  REVENUE  TAX.  1890  TO  1899. 

[The  prices  shown  are  from  the  books  of  the  combination.  The  combination  controlling  the  greater 
proportion  of  these  products  was  organized  in  1890.] 


Sept . . . 
Oct.... 
Nov  . . . 
Dec 


1892. 
Jan... 
Feb... 
Mar  .. 
Apr. . . 
May.. 
June.. 
July.. 
Aug  .. 
Sept.. 
Oct... 
Nov.. 
Dec... 


1898. 
Jan... 
Feb... 
Mar.. 
Apr... 
May.. 
June.. 
July.. 
Aug  .. 
Sept.. 
Oct... 
Nov.. 
Dec... 


1894. 
Jan . . . 
Feb... 
Mar  .. 
Apr... 
May.. 
June.. 
July.. 
Aug .. 
Sept.. 
Oct... 
Nov.. 
Dec... 


9.25 
9.25 
0.25 
9.25 


9.25 
9.25 
9.25 
9.25 
9.25 
9.25 
9.25 
9.25 
9.25 
9.25 
9.25 
9.25 


9.25 
9.25 
9.25 
9.25 
9.25 
9.25 
9.25 
9.25 
9.25 
9.25 
9.25 
9.25 


9.25 
9.25 
9.25 
9.25 
9.25 
9.25 
9.25 
9.25 
9.25 
9.25 
9.25 
9.25 


8.00 

8.00 

8.00 

2.70 

8.00 

2.70 

8.00 

2.70 

8.00 

2.70 

3.00 

8.80 

8.00 

8.80 

8.00 

8.80 

8.00 

2.95 

8.00 

2.96 

8.00 

2.95 

8.00 

2.95 

8.00 

2.95 

8.00 

2.95 

8.00 

2.95 

8.00 

2.95 

8.00 

2.95 

8.00 

2.95 

8.00 

2.95 

8.00 

2.95 

8.00 

2.95 

8.00 

2.95 

8.00 

2.95 

8.00 

2.95 

8.00 

2.95 

8.00 

2.95 

8.00 

2.95 

8.00 

2.96 

8.00 

2.96 

8.00 

2.95 

8.00 

2.96 

8.00 

2.96 

8.00 

2.95 

8.00 

2.96 

3.00 

2.96 

8.00 

2.95 

8.00 

2.95 

8.00 

2.95 

8.00 

2.96 

8.00 

2.92 

(a 


80.1610 
.1888 
.1627 
.1681 
.1572 
.1496 
.1405 
.1444 
.1516 
.1867 
.1477 
.1889 


.1472 
.1488 
.1588 
.1582 
.1549 
.1654 
.1578 
.1672 
.1640 
.1572 
.1072 
.1677 
a  Not  reported. 


b  Decreased  by  act  of  Congress  of  October  1, 1890. 
e  Average  for  the  year;  monthly  prices  not  reported. 


.60 

.18 

[a] 

1 

.50 

.18 

a) 

.60 

.18 

a)  . 

.50 

.18 

(a) 

.50 

.18 

a 

.60 

.18 

a 

.60 

.18 

a 

.50 

.18 

a 

.50 

.18 

a 

.50 

.18 

a] 

.50 

.18 

a 

.50 

.18 

(a 

.50 

.18 

(^ 

.50 

.18 

h 

.50 

.18 

(a 

.50 

.18 

(o 

.50 

.19 

.50 

.19 

.60 

.19 

.50 

.19 

.60 

.19 

.50 

.19 

.60 

.19 

.50 

.19 

.50 

.19 

.60 

.19 

.60 

.19 

.60 

•!• 

c 

.50 

.19 

.60 

.19 

.50 

.19 

.60 

.19 

.60 

.19 

.60 

.19 

.50 

.19 

.50 

.19 

.60 

.19 

.60 

.19 

.60 

.19 

141 

.60 

.19 

08 

.06 
.06 
.06 
.06 


.06 
.06 
.06 
.06 
.06 
.06 
.06 
.06 
.06 
.06 
.06 
.06 


.06 
.06 
.06 
.06 
.06 
.06 
.06 
.06 
.06 
.06 
.06 
.06 


.06 
.06 
.06 
.06 
.06 
.06 
.06 
.06 
.06 
.08 
.06 
.06 
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BULLKTIK   OF   THE   DEPABTICENT   OF   LABOH. 


MONTHLY  PRICES  OF  ONE  LEADING  BRAND  EACH  OF  CHEROOTS,  CIGARETTES,  AND 
SMOKING  TOBACCO,  AND  THE  MATERIAL  ENTERING  INTO  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF 
EACH,  AND  THE  INTERNAL  REVENUE  TAX,  1890  TO  18W-<k>iicluded. 


Year 

and 

xaonth. 


Cheroots. 


Product— 
less  in- 
ternal- 
revenue 
tax,  per 
1,000. 


Material- 
leal  to- 
bacco, per 
pound. 


Internal- 
revenue 
tax  per 
1,000. 


Cigarettes. 


Product^ 
lessin- 
temal- 

revenue 


Material- 
leaf  to- 
bacco, per 
pound. 


Internal- 
revenue 
tax  per 
1,000. 


Products 
leas  in- 
ternal- 
revenue 
tax,  per 
pound. 


Smoking  tobacco. 


Mate- 
rial—leaf 
tobacco, 
per 

pound. 


Internal- 
revenue 
tax  per 
pound. 


1896. 
Jan... 
Feb... 
Mar.. 

May!! 
June.. 
July.. 
Aug  .. 
Sept.. 
Oct... 
Nov.. 
Dec... 


1896. 
Jan... 
Feb... 
Mar.. 

June  . 
July.. 
Aug.. 
Sept.. 
Oct... 
Nov.. 
Dec... 


1897. 
Jan... 
Feb... 
Mar.. 

May!! 
June  . 
July.. 
Aug .. 
Sept.. 
Oct... 
Nov.. 
Dec... 


1896. 
Jan . . . 
Feb... 
Mar.. 
Apr. . . 
May.. 
June  . 
July.. 
Aug  .. 
Sept.. 
Oct... 
Nov.. 
Dec... 


1899. 
Jan... 
Feb... 
Mar.. 
Apr. . . 
May.. 
June  . 
July.. 
Aug.. 
Sept.. 
Oct... 
Nov.. 
Dec... 


•9. 25 
9.25 
9.25 
9.26 
0.25 
9.25 
9.25 
9.25 
9.25 
9.25 
0.25 
9.25 


9.25 
9.25 
9.25 
9.25 
9.25 
9.25 
9.25 
9.25 
9.25 
9.25 
9.25 
9.25 


9.25 
9.25 
9.25 
9.25 
9.12i 
9.00 
9.00 
9.00 
9.00 
9.00 
9.00 
9.00 


9.00 
9.00 
9.00 
9.00 
9.00 
8.82i 
7.65 
7.65 
7.65 
7.65 
7.65 
7.65 


7.65 
7.65 
7.65 
7.66 
7.66 
7.66 
7.66 
7.66 
7.66 
7.66 
7.65 
7.66 


80.1499 
.1477 
.1428 
.1422 
.1406 
.1462 
.1365 
.1488 
.1649 
.1648 
.1504 
.1672 


.1617 
.1884 
.1844 
.1322 
.1817 
.1305 
.1811 
.1272 
.1260 
.1277 
.1260 
.1766 


.1884 
.1817 
.1211 
.1206 
.1211 
.1200 
.1177 
.1289 
.1222 
.1228 
.1272 


.1889 
.1286 
.1299 
.1822 
.1828 
.1888 
.1806 
.1888 
.1878 
.1896 
.1488 
.1688 


.1428 
.1417 
.1217 
.1367 
.1244 
.1177 
.1200 
.1817 
.1277 
.1850 
.1862 
.1616 


88.00 
8.00 
8.00 
3.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
3.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
3.00 


3.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
3.00 


3.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
3.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 


8.00 
8.00 
3.00 
8.00 
8.00 
e3.00 
8.60 
8.60 
8.60 
8.60 
8.60 
8.60 


8.60 
8.60 
8.60 
8.60 
8.60 
8.60 
8.60 
8.60 
8.60 
8.60 
8.60 
3.60 


12.95 
2.96 
2.95 
2.96 
2.96 
2.96 
2.96 
2.96 
2.96 
2.92 
2.92 
2.92 


2.92 
2.92 
2.92 
2.92 
2.92 
2.92 
2.92 
2.92 
2.92 
2.92 
2.92 
2.92 


2.92 
2.92 
2.92 
8.80 
2.92 
2.92 
2.96 
2.71 
2.42 
2.42 
2.42 
2.60 


2.70 
2.70 
2.70 
2.70 
2.70 
2.45 
2.20 
2.20 
2.20 
2.20 
2.20 
2.20 


2.20 
2.20 
2.20 
2.20 
2.20 
2.20 
2.20 
2.20 
2.20 
2.20 
2.20 
2.20 


86 

!87 

.1219 

.1223 


.1218 
.1220 
.1209 
.U87 
.1110 
.1087 
.1091 
.1090 
.1042 
.1043 
.1066 
.1076 


.1089 
.1088 
.1077 
.1071 
.1058 
.1058 
.1067 
.1015 
.1084 
.1062 
.1058 
.1068 


.1064 
.1068 
.1068 
.1062 
.1061 
.1061 
.1062 
.1061 
.1066 
.1048 
.1010 
.1047 


.1061 
.1062 
.1068 
.1058 
.1068 
.1064 
.1064 
.1064 
.1026 
.1062 
.1028 
.1024 


80.50 
.50 
.50 
.50 
.50 
.50 
.60 
.50 
.50 
.50 
.60 
.50 


.50 
.50 
.50 
.50 
.60 
.50 
.50 
.50 
.60 
.50 
.60 
.50 


.50 

.50 

.50 

.50 

.50 

.50 

b.&O 

1.00 

LOO 

LOO 

LOO 

LOO 


LOO 
LOO 
LOO 
LOO 
LOO 
CLOO 
L60 
L60 
L60 
L60 
L60 
L60 


L50 
L60 
L60 
L50 
L60 
L60 
L60 
L50 
L60 
L60 
L60 
L60 


80.19 
.19 
.19 
.19 
.19 
.19 
.19 
.19 
.19 
.19 
.19 
.19 


.0886 
.0887 
.0889 
.0888 
.0885 
.0885 
.0884 
.0884 

.oao7 

.08U 
.0611 
.0612 


.0818 
.0616 
.0817 
.0817 
.0618 
.0317 
.0817 
.0817 
.0862 
.0686 
.0414 


.0481 
.0488 
.0448 
.0469 
.0466 
.0470 
.0478 
.0472 
.0606 
.0602 
.0496 
.0498 


.0498 
.0496 
.0496 
.0496 
.0495 
.0496 
.0496 
.0496 


.0642 
.0644 


80.06 
.06 
.06 
.06 
.06 
.06 
.06 
.06 
.06 
.06 
.06 
.06 


.06 
.06 
.06 
.06 
.06 
.06 
.06 
.06 
.06 
.06 
.06 
.06 


.06 
.06 
.06 
.06 
.06 
.06 
.06 
.06 
.06 
.06 
.06 
.06 


.06 
.06 
.06 
.06 
.06 
e.OS 
.12 
.12 
.12 
.12 
.12 
.12 


.12 
.12 
.12 
.12 
.12 
.12 
.12 
.12 
.12 
.12 
.12 
.12 


a  Not  reported. 

b  Increased  by  act  of  Congress  of  July  24, 1897. 


e  Increased  by  act  of  Congress  of  June  18, 1896. 
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MONTHLY  PRICES  OF  LOOSE  TOBACCO  AT  DANVILLE,  VA.,  1890  TO  1899. 


Year  and  month. 


1890. 

January 

February 

March 

April 

Mky 

June 

July 

August 

September... 

October 

November . . . 
December... 


1891. 

Jannary 

February 

March 

Aprfl 

^y 

June 

July 

August 

September. . . 

October 

Norember . . . 
December  ... 


Price  per 
pound. 


1802. 

January 

February 

March 

April 

Y^r 

June 

July 

Augugt 

September... 

October 

November. . . 
December . . . 


January.. 
FHmiary. 
March.... 
April 


to.  1859 
.1390 
.1260 
.1406 
.1497 
.1680 
,1507 
.1201 
.1098 
.1162 
.1066 
.1001 


.1206 
.UG2 
.1188 
.1150 
.1868 
.1285 
.1804 
.1184 
.1106 
.1068 
.0988 
.0796 


.0690 
.0978 
.0868 
.0688 
.0665 
.0909 
.0664 
.0692 
.0890 
.0666 
.0740 
.0796 


.1018 
.0906 
.0602 
.0662 


Year  and  month. 


1898. 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September... 

October 

November . . , 
December . . . 

1894. 

January 

February..., 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July , 

August , 

September. . , 

October 

November . . 
December . . 

1896. 

January 

February . . . 

March 

April 

?*ay 

June 

July 

August 

September. . 

October 

November . . 
December.. 

1896. 

January  

February . . . 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 


Price  per 
pound. 


to.  0792 
.0751 
.0712 
.0659 
.0729 
.0719 
.0721 
.0686 


.0685 
.0688 
.0629 
.0677 
.0600 
.0714 
.0607 
.0580 
.0726 
.0816 
.0794 
.0696 


.0766 
.0947 
.0782 
.0769 
.0737 
.0671 
.0626 
.0782 
.0070 
.1019 
.0621 


.0906 
.0627 
.0805 
.0709 
.0676 
.0676 
.0621 
.0675 


Year  and  month. 


1896. 
September. . 

October 

November . . 
December.. 

1897. 

January 

February . . . 

Blarch 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September. . 

October 

November . . 
December . . 

1898. 

January 

February . . . 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September.. 

October 

November . . 
December.. 

1899. 

January 

February . . . 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September. . 

October 

November . . 
December.. 


Price  per 
pound. 


to.  0761 
.07U 
.0606 
.0639 


.0668 
.0663 
.0664 
.0644 
.0685 
.0645 
.0648 
.0626 
.0765 
.0748 
.0672 
.0747 


.0664 

.0672 

.0762 

.0761 

.0629 

.0687 

.0884 

.0770 

.0602 

.0509 

.0618* 

.06461 


.0700* 

.0681 

.0679 

.0719 

.07041 

.0718* 

.0640 

.0661 

.0686 

.0614 

.0650 

.0640 
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BULLSnK  OF  THE  DXPABTMENT  OF  LABOB. 


Products  of  Grain  and  Flour. — ^The  following  tables  showing  the 
products  from  grain  of  various  kinds  and  from  flour  are  to  be  inter- 
preted in  detail  only  by  those  who  have  been  familiar  with  milling 
and  manufacturing  conditions  in  those  lines,  and  with  the  condition  of 
the  ti'ade  for  a  period  of  years.  For  persons  thus  familiar  with  the 
conditions,  the  material  is  very  complete. 

MONTHLY  PRICES  OF  CRACKERS  AND  THE  MATERIAU3  ENTERING  INTO  THEIR  MANU- 
FACTURE. 1891  TO  1899. 

(The  prices  shown  for  soda  crackers,  XXX,  and  ginger  snaps,  XXX,  are  from  the  Chicago  Grocers' 
Cnterion  and  those  for  soda  crackers,  standard,  are  from  the  books  of  the  combination;  the  prices 
for  flour  and  lard  are  from  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade.  The  combination  controlling  00  per  cent 
of  these  products  was  oiganised  In  Februarj,  1896.] 


Year  and  month. 


Materials. 


Flour, 


su- 
pers, low 
grade, 
per  bar- 
rel, (a) 


Flour, 
medium 
to  choice 
winter 
wheat, 
per  bar- 
rel, (a) 


Lard, 


refined, 
per  100 
pounds. 


January... 
February.. 

March , 

April 

May 

June , 

July 

August 

September.. 
October...., 
November.. 
December.. 


1881. 


January... 
February.. 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September., 

October 

November . 
December. 


1892. 


January..., 
February.., 

March , 

April 

May , 

June , 

July 

August 

September.. 

October 

November . , 
December.. 


1863. 


January... 
February.. 

March 

April 

ifty 

June 

July 

August 

September. 

October 

November . 
December . 


1894. 


12.80 
2.35 
2.85 
2.64 
2.65 
2.65 
2.63 
2.75 
2.91 
2.80 
2.78 
2.65 


2.42 
1.98 
1.96 
1.95 
1.95 
1.92 
LSI 
L75 
L76 
L72 
L69 
L65 


L48 
L47 
L68 
L60 
L48 
L60 
L65 
L65 
L65 
L65 
L65 
L55 


L66 
L62 
L58 
L60 
L68 
L65 
L66 
L64 
L69 
L75 
L75 
L75 


14.41 
4.47 
4.45 
4.67 
4.85 
4.68 
4.88 
4.81 
4.40 
4.88 
4.87 
4.84 


4.28 
4.27 
4.26 
4.06 
4.07 
4.07 
8.89 
8.62 
8.58 
8.89 
8.80 
8.80 


8.88 
8.88 
8.26 
8.25 
8.15 
8.06 
2.96 
2.90 
2.95 
2.95 
2.90 
2.90 


2.87 
2.75 
2.66 
2.60 
2.66 
2.60 
2.50 
2.44 
2.89 
2.87 
2.88 
2.42 


15.79 
5.65 
6.  IS 
6.78 
6.46 
6.15 
6.28 
6.57 
6.86 
6. 48 
6.14 
6.04 


6.27 
6.47 
6.82 
6.21 
6.26 
6.45 
7.16 
7.80 
7.45 
8.85 
9.27 
9.91 


ia87 

12.88 

12.29 

10.01 

10.49 

9.88 

9.70 

8.19 

8.78 

9.78 

9.11 

8.14 


8.01 
7.45 
6.95 
7.48 
7.29 
6.70 
6.81 
7.24 
8.56 
7.49 
6.99 
6.78 


a  The  prices  given  are  the  averages  of  highest  and  lowest  prices  for  each  month. 
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MONTHLY  PRICES  OF  CRACKERS  AND  THE  MATERIALS  ENTERING  INTO  THEIR  MANU 
FACTURE,  1891  TO  18»-Concluded. 


Year  aiid  month. 


Soda 

ciackeiB, 

XXX,  per 

pound. 


Products. 


Soda 

crackers, 

standard, 

per 

pound. 


Materials. 


Flour, 
spring 
wheat, 
patent 
process, 
per  bar- 
rel, (o) 


sprinffsu- 
persjlow 
grade, 
per  bar- 
rel, (a) 


Flour, 


Flour, 
medium 
to  choice 
winter 
wheat, 
per  bar- 
rel, (a) 


Lard. 

steam 
refined, 
per 100 
pounds. 


1896. 

January 

February 

March 

(af.::::::::::::: 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

1896. 

January 

February 

March 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

1897. 

January 

February 

March 

is?'.;;;:::::::;:: 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

1896. 

January 

February 

March 

r.:;;:::::::::; 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October   

November 

December 

1899. 

January 

February 

March 

i£^— :::::::: 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 


.06* 


.06 


.061 


.07* 
.07* 
.07* 
.07* 
.074 
.07* 
.074 
.07* 
.074 
.074 
.07* 
.07* 


98.80 
8.26 
8.80 
8.88 
8.72 
4.U 
4.02 
8.68 
8.46 
8.82 
8.24 
8.18 


8.19 
8.24 
8.26 
8.44 
8.61 
8.67 
3.41 
8.20 
3.42 
4.01 
4.60 
4.47 


4.27 
4.18 
4.06 
3.98 
4.09 
8.86 
8.98 
4.65 
5.28 
4.89 
4.75 
4-61 


4.50 
4.84 
4.89 
5.12 
6.66 
5.19 
4.48 
4.17 
8.53 
8.49 
3.48 
8.37 


8.46 
8.55 
3.47 
3.45 
8.52 
8.60 
3.52 
8.50 
8.55 
8.55 
8.42 
8.38 


tl.75 
L76 
1.75 
L76 
L96 
2.18 
L94 
1.88 
L82 
L79 
1.66 
1.64 


1.60 
L50 
1.60 
1.60 
L48 
1.48 
L46 
1.36 
1.86 
1.47 
L60 
L78 


1.70 
1.57 
L48 
L47 
L47 
1.44 
1.44 
1.74 
2.00 
1.96 
1.78 
1.75 


1.67 
L77 
1.95 
2.04 
2.56 
2.12 
1.62 
L52 
1.50 
1.55 
L65 
L65 


1.68 
1.65 
1.52 
L48 
1.50 
1.58 
1.57 
L52 
1.58 
L62 
1.60 
1.62 


12.42 
2.87 
2.47 
2.60 
3.20 
3.66 
8.81 
3.26 
3.06 
3.04 
3.06 
3.07 


8.18 
8.17 
8.27 
3.87 
8.34 
3.10 
8.02 
8.00 
8.12 
3.48 
4.10 
4.40 


4.82 
4.15 
4.10 
4.09 
4.44 
4.05 
3.96 
4.83 
4.78 
4.68 
4.41 
4.30 


4.38 
4.45 
4.40 
4.49 
6.15 
4.90 
3.96 
8.86 
3.11 
3.14 
8.15 
3.20 


8.40 
3.50 
8.80 
8.19 
8.22 
8.80 
8.22 
3.16 
8.21 
8.29 
3.20 
8.10 


86.68 
6.46 
6.67 
6.81 
6.62 
6.60 
6.87 
6.00 
6.86 
5.86 
6.46 
5.28 


5.62 
5.52 
5.26 
4.98 
4.62 
4.06 
8.69 
8.28 
8.40 
4.18 
3.99 
4.80 


3.90 
3.85 
4.18 
4.17 
8.92 
3.60 
4.05 
4.47 
4.61 
4.87 
4.28 
4.83 


4.72 
5.02 
6.19 
5.28 
6.28 
6.87 
6.46 
5.20 
4.91 
4.89 
4.93 
6.20 


6.69 
6.64 
6.28 
6.21 
6.09 
4.96 
6.24 
6.19 
6.21 
6.41 
5.08 
6.26 


a  The  prices  given  are  the  averages  of  highest  and  lowest  prices  for  each  month. 
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BULLETIK  OF  THE  DBPABTMENT  OF  LABOB. 


RELATIVK  MONTHLY  PRICES  OF  CRACKERS  AND  THE  MATERIALS  ENTERINO  INTO 
THEIR  MANUFACTURE,  1801  TO  1899. 

[The  combination  controlling  60  per  cent  of  these  products  was  organized  in  Febniary,  1808.] 


Products. 


Year  and  month. 


Soda 
crackers, 

;      XXX. 


Soda 
crackers, 
standard, 


Ginger 
snapH, 
XXX. 


Materials. 


Flour, 

patent 
prooesB. 


Flour, 

good 

spring 

scipers, 

grade. 


Flour, 

medium 

to  choice 

winter 

wheat 


Lard, 
steam 
refined. 


January.. 
February  .. 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September . 

October 

November  . 
December.. 


1891. 


January.., 
February  .. 

March 

Anril 

»y 

June 

July 

August 

September. 

October 

Noyember . 
December.. 


1892. 


January 

February  .. 

March 

April 

Blay 

June 

July 

August 

September . 

October 

November  . 
December.. 


1893. 


January... 
Febniary  .. 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September . 
October.... 
November  . 
December.. 


18M. 


January 

February  .. 

March 

AprU 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September . 

October 

November  . 
Deoemtier.. 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
106.3 
106.8 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

91.7 

91.7 

91.7 


76.0 
76.0 
76.0 
76.0 
91.7 
91.7 
91.7 
91.7 
91.7 
91.7 
91.7 
9L7 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


92.8 
92.3 
92.8 
92.3 
92.8 
92.3 
92.3 
92.3 
92.3 
92.3 
76.9 
76.9 


76.9 
76.9 
76.9 
76.9 
76.9 
92.3 
92.3 
92.3 
92.3 
92.3 
92.3 
92.3 


92.8 
92.3 
92.3 
92.3 
92.3 
92.3 
92.3 
92.3 
92.3 
92.3 
84.6 
84.6 


76.9 
76.9 
76.9 
76.9 
84.6 
84.6 
84.6 
84.6 
84.6 
84.6 
84.6 
84.6 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


100.0 
100. 0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
W.l 
94.1 
94.1 


82.4 
82.4 
82.4 
82.4 
88.2 
91.1 
94.1 
94.1 
94.1 
94.1 
94.1 
94.1 


100.0 
10L6 
106.2 
109.4 
118.9 
107.7 
106.1 
109.2 
106.1 
108.6 
102.6 
100.6 


97.9 
96.8 
95.8 
9L2 
92.9 
98.4 
91.9 
90.8 
80.8 
86.8 
64.2 
88.8 


84.0 
88.8 
83.8 
82.8 
84.2 
81.0 
80.1 
80.1 
80.1 
79.7 
77.4 
74.6 


76.4 
73.5 
72.6 
71.8 
70.9 
71.4 
71.6 
71.6 
71.6 
69.4 
70.1 
71.6 


70.6 
69.7 
70.6 
72.2 
79.6 
87.8 
86.9 
78.6 
73.7 
70.9 
69.2 
66.9 


100.0 


102.2 
110.4 
116.2 
116.2 
114.3 
119.6 
126.6 
121.7 
118.7 
116.2 


106.2 
86.1 
86.2 
64.8 
64.8 
88.6 
78.7 
76.1 
76.6 
74.8 
78.6 
67.4 


64.8 
68.9 
68.7 
66.2 
64.8 
66.2 
67.4 
67.4 
67.4 
67.4 
67.4 
67.4 


67.4 
66.1 
66.6 
66.2 
66.6 
67.4 
67.4 
71.3 
78.6 
76.1 
76.1 
76.1 


76.1 
76.1 
76.1 
76.6 
86.2 
92.6 
84.3 
81.7 
79.1 
77. 8 
72.2 
67.0 


100.0 
101.4 
100.9 
106.9 
110.0 
106.1 
99.8 
97.7 
99.8 
99.8 
99.1 
96.4 


97.1 
96.8 
96.6 
92.6 
92.8 
92.8 
88.2 
82.1 
80.0 
76.9 
74.8 
74.8 


76.6 
76.6 
74.4 
73.7 
71.4 
69.8 
67.1 
66.8 
66.9 
66.9 
66.8 
66.8 


66.1 
62.4 
66.0 
66.7 
66.0 
66.7 
66.7 
66.3 
64.2 
68.7 
64.0 
64.9 


64.9 
68.7 
66.0 
60.0 
72.6 
82.8 
76.1 
78.7 
69.2 
68.9 
69.2 
69.6 
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RELATIVE  MONTHLY  PRICES  OP  CRACKERS  AND  THE  MATERIALS  ENTERING  INTO 
THEIR  MANUPACTURE,  1891  TO  18»-Concluded. 


Year  and  mouth. 


Products. 


Soda 

crackers, 

XXX. 


Soda 
crackers, 
standard. 


Ginger 

1S£ 


Materials. 


Flour, 


Leal 
patent 
proceM. 


Flour, 
good 
spring 
supers, 
low 
grade. 


Flour, 

medium 

to  choice 

winter 

wheat 


Lard, 
steam 
refined. 


1896. 

January 

February 

March 

^::;:::::;:::: 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

1897. 

January 

February 

March 

is?!:::::::;::::: 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

1898. 

January 

February 

March 

is?::::::::::::: 

June 

J^y... 

August. .......... 

Be^embcr 

October 

November 

December 

1899. 

January 

February 

Mareh.. 

&::::::::::: 

Jmie 

July. 

August 

September 

October 

November 

Deoember 


91.7 
91.7 
91.7 
91.7 
91.7 
91.7 
91.7 
91.7 
91.7 
91.7 
91.7 
100.0 


100.0 
91.7 
91.7 
91.7 
91.7 
9L7 
91.7 
9L7 
91.7 
91.7 
91.7 

100.0 


106.8 
108.8 
106.8 
106.8 
116.7 
125.0 
108.8 
108.3 
104.2 
104.2 
100.0 
100.0 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
108.3 
108.8 
106.8 


84.6 
84.6 
84.6 
84.6 
84.6 
84.6 
84.6 
84.6 
84.6 
84.6 
84.6 
92.8 


92.8 
84.6 
84.6 
84.6 
84.6 
84.6 
84.6 
84.6 
84.6 
84.6 
816 
92.8 


100.0 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
107.7 

ia/.7 

100.0 
96.2 
96.2 
92.8 
92.8 
92.8 


92.8 
92.8 
92.8 
92.3 
92.8 
92.8 
92.8 
92.8 
92.8 
92.8 
92.8 
92.8 


94.1 
94.1 
94.1 
94.1 
94.1 
94.1 
94.1 
94.1 
94.1 
94.1 
94.1 
94.1 


94.1 
82.4 
82.4 
82.4 
82.4 
82.4 
82.4 
82.4 
82.4 
82.4 
82.4 
94.1 


94.1 
100.0 
94.1 
94.1 
94.1 
100.0 
88.2 
88.2 
88.2 
88.2 
8y.2 
88.2 


88.2 
88.2 
88.2 
88.2 
88.2 
88.2 
88.2 
88.2 
88.2 
88.2 
88.2 
88.2 


68.2 
60.2 
69.7 
78.6 
76.0 
76.8 
72.9 
68.4 
78.1 
86.7 
96.2 
95.6 


fL2 
88.2 
86.5 
86.0 
87.4 
82.8 
84.0 
99.4 
112.8 
104.6 
10L6 
98.6 


98.1 
106.4 
104.6 
109.4 
142.8 
110.9 
96.7 
89.1 
75.4 
74.6 
74.4 
72.0 


78.9 
76.9 
74.1 
78.7 
76.2 
7&0 
76.2 
74.8 
75.9 
75.9 
78.1 
72.2 


65.2 
66.2 
66.2 
65.2 
64.8 
64.8 
68.6 
58.7 
60.1 
68.9 
69.6 
77.4 


78.9 
68.8 
64.8 
68.9 
63.9 
C2.0 
62.6 
75.7 
87.0 
86.2 
77.4 
76.1 


72.6 
77.0 
84.8 
88.7 
111.8 
92.2 
70.4 
66.1 
66.2 
67.4 
71.7 
71.7 


78.0 
71.7 
66.1 
64.3 
65.2 
68.7 
68.3 
G6.1 
66.5 
70.4 
60.6 
66.1 


7L0 
71.9 
74.1 
76.4 
76.7 
70.8 
68.6 
68.0 
70.7 
78.9 
98.0 
99.8 


98.0 
94.1 
96.0 
02.7 
100.7 
9L8 
89.8 
96.2 
106.4 
106.1 
100.7 
97.5 


96.2 
100.9 
99.8 
10L8 
189.6 
111.1 
89.8 
76.2 
70.5 
7L2 
71.4 
72.6 


77.1 
79.4 
74.8 
72.3 
78.0 
74.8 
7B.0 
71.7 
72.8 
74.6 
72.6 
70.3 


06.8 
96.8 
90.8 
86.0 
78.1 
70.1 
62.0 
66.8 
68.7 
72.2 
68.9 
74.8 


«7.4 
66.6 
71.8 
72.0 
•7.7 
62.2 
60.9 
77.2 
79.6 
76.6 
78.1 
74.8 


81.5 
86.7 
89.6 
9L2 
107.6 
10L4 
94.8 
89.8 
84.8 
84.6 
86.1 
89.8 


96.6 
96.7 
91.2 
90.0 
87.9 
86.0 
90.5 
89.6 
90.0 
fS.4 
87.7 
tO.8 
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BULLETIN  OF  THE  DEPABTXBKT  OF  LABOB. 


MONTHLY  PRICES  OP  WHEAT  AND  RYE  FLOUR  AND  THE  MATERIALS  ENTERING  INTO 
THEIR  MANUFACTURE,  1882  TO  1899. 

[The  prices  shown  are  from  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade.    The  combinatioii  manufactaring  a  large 
qoantlty  of  these  products  was  organised  in  June,  1891.] 


January.... 
February . . 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September. 

October 

November . 
December . 


January..., 
February . . 

March 

ADril 

MAy 

June 

July 

A»gust 

Scrptember. 

October 

November . 
Deoembcr . 


January . . 
February . . 

March 

April 

May 

.June 

July 

August 

September. 

October 

November . 
December . 


1884. 


January . . 
February . . 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September. 

October 

November . 
December  . 


1886. 


January . . . , 
February . . 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September. 

October 

November . 
December . 


$7.88 

94.18 

•6.88           11 

801 

15.62* 

7.87 

4.12 

6.87             1 

244 

6.48 

7.68 

4.08 

6.59             1 

29 

5.18* 

7.96 

4.00 

6.58             1 

87 

4.98 

8.26 

4.00 

6.75             1 

dOi 

4.81 

8.26 

4.00 

6.66             1 

30i 

4.50 

8.17 

4.00 

6.43             1 

81 

4.25 

7.75 

3.69 

6.00             1 

08 

4.16 

7.35 

8.38 

5.88             1 

02i 

8.92 

6.88 

8.26 

6.00 

8.75 

6.76 

8.26 

5.00 

8.72 

6.42 

8.25 

5.00 

«iA 

8.72* 

6.69 

8.00 

5.21 

961 

3.76* 

6.72 

8.00 

6.47             1 

071 

8.82* 

6.78 

8.00 

5.60             1 

061 

8,75 

6.94 

8.00 

5.60             1 

05^ 

3.68* 

7.00 

8.13 

5.50             1 

BT 

8.51 

6.90 

8.02 

5.58             1 

06 

8.48 

6.63 

2.88 

5.60 

99 

3.28 

6.60 

2.87 

5.41             1 

01 

8.18* 

6.60 

2.88 

5.89 

95^ 

8.22* 

6.60 

2.87 

5.38 

U^ 

8.20 

6.47. 

2.88 

5.89 

8.20 

6.13 

2.87 

6.28 

WA 

8.26* 

6.01 

2.75 

5.62 

91* 

8.19* 

6.88 

2.62 

6.55 

^ 

8.17 

5.87 

2.63 

5.68 

8.15 

6.90 

2.50 

5.52 

sT 

8.16 

6.00 

2.60 

5.78 

90 

8.82* 

5.90 

2.50 

5.49 

86i 

8.40 

6.72 

2.60 

5.29 

81^ 

8.35* 

5.60 

2.60 

4.84 

79A 

8.27* 

6.00 

2.88 

4.28 

76A 

8.20 

6.00 

2.25 

4.28 

721 

8.19 

4.76 

2.18 

8.83 

^ 

8.11 

4.26 

2.12 

8.76 

8.06* 

4.76 

2.20 

4.80 

781 

3.62 

4.82 

2.27 

4.80 

76v 

8.92* 

4.88 

2.28 

4.20 

76 

8.87* 

6.28 

2.41 

4.78 

8i!i 

8.74* 

5.60 

2.62 

5.12 

.88 

8.86 

6.40 

2.68 

6.18 

.86f 

8.87* 

6.16 

2.62 

5.06 

gA 

8.65 

6.18. 

2.68 

5.06 

8.66 

4.87 

2.62 

4.78 

.81* 

8.87* 

5.24 

2.68 

4.81 

.87  A 

8.60 

6.20 

2.67 

4.80 

.m 

8.50 

5.20 

2.56 

4.75 

.86ft 

8.60 

4.86 

2.86 

4.68 

.80A 

3.44 

4.76 

2.66 

4.62 

.79jC 

8.87* 

4.76 

2.62 

4.69 

.  78t 

8.37* 
8.87* 

4.76 

2.68 

4.56 

.  76§ 

4.70 

2.44 

4.37 

7^ 

8.87* 

4.88 

2.88 

4.22 

74J 

8.42 

4.41 

2.82 

4.10 

8.86 

4.40 

2.88 

8.93 

.761 

8.21 

4.88 

2.82 

3.38 

.741 

8.10 

4.19 

2.21 

8.80 

,72* 

2.M 

4.17 

2.06 

8.80 

.  74I 

2.87* 

4.86 

2.20 

8.90 

.771 

8.00* 

a  The  prices  given  are  the  averages  of  highest  and  lowest  prices  for  each  month. 

6 The  kinds  and  grades  of  wheat  from  which  the  three  grades  of  flour  are  made  are  not  reported. 
Wheat  No.  2,  cash,  has  been  placed  in  correlation,  not  as  material  proper,  but  as  a  fair  representatiye 
of  the  changes  in  the  price  ox  wheat. 
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MONTHLY   PRICES  OF  WHEAT  AND  RYE  FLOUR  AND  THE  MATERLA.LS  ENTERING  INTO 
THEIR  MANUFACTURE,  1882  TO  1899— Continued. 


Products. 


Year  and  month. 


Flour, 
spring 
wheat,  pat- 
ent procen, 
perbarrel. 
(a) 


Flour, 
good  spring 

supers, 

low  grade, 

perbarrel. 

(a) 


1887. 

January 

February 

March 

June 

July 

At^ust 

September 

October 

November 

December 

1888. 

January 

February 

March 

fiS?'.:::;::;::::: 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

Norember 

December 

1880. 

January 

FebruMry 

March 

asf.:::::::::::: 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

Norember 

December 

1890. 

January 

Fiebniary 

March 

SSr.:;;:::::;::: 

June 

July 

.August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

1801. 

January 

Fcbfuary ........ 

March 

is?.:::::::;:::: 

June 

July 

Aggnst 

BsptcBiber. ....... 

October 

Kovember 


$4.49 
4.44 

4.40 
4.87 
4.45 
4.47 
4.81 
4.19 
4.26 
4.28 
4.25 
4.25 


4.22 
4.14 
4.10 
4.14 
4.21. 
4.56 
4.49. 
4.88 
5.21 
6.74 
6.68 
6.89 


6.28 
6.20 
6.20 
5.78 
5.28 
5.17 
5.48 
5.12 
4.81 
4.75 
4.64 
4.54 


4.50 
4.44 
4.42 
4.62 
5.00 
4.84 
4.68 
5.22 
5.50 
5.25 
4.92 
4.81 


4.68 
4.75 
4.88 
5.12 
5.88 
5.04 
4.92 
5.11 
5.06 
4.85 
4.80 
4.71 


Flour, 
medium  to 
choice  win- 
ter wheat, 
per  barrel, 
(a) 


$L98 
1.92 
L98 
1.92 
L98 
1.92 
L95 
1.94 
L98 
2.00 
1.97 
L96 


2.10 
2.10 
2.10 
2.10 
2.10 
2.10 
2.10 
2.10 
2.18 
2.46 
2.88 
2.17 


2.22 
2,17 
2.11 
1,V7 
1.90 
L98 
2.02 
2.06 
L98 
2.00 
L85 
L76 


1.69 
L67 
1.68 
1.82 
1.92 
1.85 
L80 
2.12 
2.17 
2.25 
2.25 
2.28 


2.80 
2.85 
2.85 
2.54 
2.65 
2.65 
2.68 
2.75 
2.91 
2.80 
2.78 
2.65 


$4.16 
4.18 
4.11 
4.09 
4.18 
4.14 
4.06 
8.91 
8.90 
8.88 
3.75 
3.75 


8.82 
8.72 
8.65 
8.65 
8.58 
8.60 
8.60 
8.75 
4.25 
5.80 
5.70 
5.42 


4.74 
4.78 
4.79 
4.57 
4.15 
4.08 
4.25 
8.90 
8.89 
8.92 
8.85 
8.85 


3.85 
8.78 
8.88 
4.05 
4.42 
4.41 
4.28 
4.50 
4.79 
4.69 
4.45 
4.51 


4.41 
4.47 
4.45 
4.67 
4.85 
4.68 
4.88 
4.81 
4.40 
4.88 
4.87 
4.34 


Material— 

wheat,  No.2, 

cash  (5), 

per  bush. 

(o) 


i:S^ 

1.001 
.89 
.811 
.781 

.80 


m 


.91V 


.891 

'■.^ 

.951 
.94 

.911 


Product- 
rye  flour, 
good  to 
choice, 
perbarrel. 
(a) 


83.00 
3.00 
2.95 
2.95 
2.95 

.  2.95 
2.95 
2.901 
2.80 
2.88 
2.90 
2.974 


2. 961 

3.011 

3.02i 

3.00 

8.09 

8.17* 

8.07* 

3.06i 

2.051 

3.70 

3.71* 

8.50* 


3.27* 

3.22* 

2.95* 

2.79* 

3.13 

2.59 

2.75 

2.73 

2.60* 

2.65 

2.68* 

2.72* 


2.72* 

2.72* 

2.69* 

2.67* 

2.77* 

2.80 

2.72* 

3.07* 

8.34 

8.51* 

8.68* 

8.72* 


Material- 
rye,  No.2, 
in  store, 
per  bush. 

(a) 


80.5862 
.5400 
.5425 
.5600 
.5612 
.6860 
.4807 
.4481 
.4587 
.4925 
.5280 
.6085 


.6287 
.6050 
.5900 
.6200 
.6687 
.6920 
.5100 
.4887 
.6880 
.5818 
.54uO 
.5114 


.4788 
.4618 
.4275 
.4287 
.4060 
.8962 
.4262 
.4275 
.4206 
.4162 
.4362 
.4479 


.4542 
.4830 
.4888 
.4694 
.5802 
.4945 
.4940 
.6060 
.6162 
.6487 
.6756 
.6887 


.6965 
.7840 
.8922 
.8825 
.8658 
.8130 
.7196 
.8582 
.8805 
.8681 
.9865 
.9087 


I 


Wheat , , 

of  the  chuigea  In  the  price  of  wheat 

^759 — No.  29- 


are  not  reported, 
lair  representative 
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BULLETIN  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR. 


MONTHLY  PRICES  OF  WHEAT  AND  RYE  FLOUR  AND  THE  MATBRIAUB  ENTERING  INTO 
THEIR  MANUFACTURE,  1882  TO  18»-Coiitinued. 


Year  and  month. 


Flour, 
spring 
wheat,  pat- 
ent process, 
perbarrel, 
(a) 


January . . 
February . . . 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September. , 

October 

November., 
December . , 


1892. 


January . . 
February . . 

March 

April , 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September. 
October  .... 
November . 
December . . 


1893. 


January . . 
February . . 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September. 
October  .... 
November . 
December . 


1894. 


January . . 
February . . 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September. 
October  .... 
November. 
December.. 


1896. 


1896, 


Products. . 


Flour, 
good  spring 


94.58 
4.46 
4.46 
4.27 
4.35 
4.87 
4.30 
4.25 
4.18 
4.04 
3.94 
3.92 


3.93 
3.92 
3.92 
8.85 
3.94 
8.79 
8.75 
8.75 
3.75 
8.73 
3.62 
8.49 


3.53 
3.44 
3.40 
3.36 
8.82 
3.84 
3.35 
3.35 
3.85 
3.25 
8.28 
3.35 


3.80 
8.26 
3.80 
8.38 
8.72 
4.11 
4.02 
8.68 
8.45 
8.82 
3.24 
8.18 


Flour, 
medium  to 
choice  win- 
ter wheat, 
perbaireL 
(a) 


S2.42 
1.98 
1.96 
1.95 
1.95 
1.92 
1.81 
1.75 
1.76 
1.72 
1.69 
1.56 


1.48 
1.47 
1.58 
1.50 
1.48 
1.60 
1.55 
1.65 
1.65 
1.65 
1.65 
1.56 


1.66 
1.62 
L68 
1.50 
1.63 
1.65 
1.55 
1.64 
1.69 
1.76 
1.75 
1.75 


1.76 
1.76 
1.76 
1.76 
1.96 
2.18 
1.94 
1.88 
1.82 
1.79 
1.66 
1.64 


January 8.19  1.60  8.18  ,«mA  2.271 

February 8.24  1.60  8.17  .661  2.27* 

March 3.26  1.60  8.27  .66}  2."" 

April 8.44  1.60  8.87  .66X  2. 

May 3.51  1.48  8.84  .821  2.20* 

June 8.57  1.48  8.10  .60A  2.14 

July 3.41  1.46  8.02  .681  2.06 

August 3.20  1.86  8.00  .58  L9B| 

September 3.42  1.86  8.12  .«2|  1.96* 

October 4.01  1.47  8.48  .78*  2.17 

November 4.60  1.60  4.10  .82|  2.46* 

December 4.47  1.78  4.40  .88^  2.68* 

a  The  prices  given  are  the  averages  of  highest  and  lowest  prices  for  each  month. 

b  The  kinds  and  grades  of  wheat  from  which  the  three  grades  of  flour  are  made  are  not  reported. 
Wheat  No.  2,  cash,  has  been  placed  in  correlation,  notaa  material  proper,  but  as  a  fair  repreeentatiTe 
of  the  changes  in  the  price  of  wheat. 


Material— 

wheat,No.2, 

cash  (6), 

per  bush. 

(a) 


$4.28 
4.27 
4.26 
4.06 
4.07 
4.07 
8.89 
8.62 
8.68 
3.89 
8.80 
8.80 


8.88 
8.83 
8.28 
8.25 
8.15 
8.06 
2.96 
2.90 
2.95 
2.95 
2.90 
2.90 


2.87 
2.75 
2.66 
2.69 
2.66 
2.50 
2.50 
2.44 
2.89 
2.37 
2.88 
2.42 


2.42 
2.87 
2.47 
2.60 
8.20 
8.66 
8.81 
8.26 
3.06 
8.04 
8.06 
8.07 


Product- 
rye  flour, 
good  to 


per  barrel. 

(a) 


»4.82* 
4.70 
4.46 
4.21 
4.16 
4.16 
3.89 
&65 
3.60 
8.46 
8.25 
8.25 


8.22* 

8.15 

2.95 

2.87* 

2.874 

2.874 

2.83* 

2.60 

2.60 

2.60 

2.66 

2.66 


2.61* 

2.46 

2.46 

2.45 

2.46 

2.40 

2.50 

2.60 

2.60 

2.45 

2.41 

2.46 


2.41* 

2.48* 

2.48 

2.71* 

3.62* 

8.62* 

8.211 

2.65 

2.42* 

2.37* 

2,87* 

2.27* 


Material- 
rye  No.  2, 
in  store, 
per  bush. 

(a) 
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MONTHLY  PRICES  OP  WHEAT  AND  RYE  PLOUR  AND  THE  MATERIALS  ENTBRINQ  INTO 
THEIR  MANUPACTURE,  1882  TO  1890--Coiicluded. 


Year  and  month. 


JaniiarT... 
Pebraarv.. 
Mareh 

(^.::;::: 

June 

July 

Augagt 

September. 
October  .... 
Norember . . 
December.. 


1807. 


Products. 


Plour, 
spring 
wheat,  pat- 
ent Mocees, 


perl 


(a) 


Plour, 
good  spring 

supers. 

low  grade, 

per  barrel. 

(a) 


Jsmiary.. 
Peteoarj  . 
Mareh  .... 

r:::::: 

Jime 

Jnly 

Avgost 

September. 
October... 
Norember 
December.. 


1086. 


1809. 


94.27 
4.18 
4.05 
8.96 
4.09 
3.85 
8.96 
4.65 
5.28 
4.89 
4.75 
4.61 


4.50 
4.84 

5.2' 
6.66^ 
6.19- 
4.48 
4.17, 
8.68 
8.49 
8.48. 
8.87, 


8.46 
8.55 
8.47 
&45 
8.62 
8.60 
8.6» 
8.60 
8.55 
8.55 
8.42^ 
3.88 


fl.70 
L57 
L48 
L47 
1.47 
1.44 
1.44 
L74 
2.00 
L96 
L78 
1.75 


1.67 
L77 
L95 
2.04 
2.56 
2.12 
L62 
1.52 
L60 
L55 
L65 
1.65 


L68 
1.65 
L62 
1.46 
1.60 
1.58 
1.57 
L62 
1.58 
1.62 
1.60 
1.52 


Plour, 
medium  to 
choice  win- 
ter wheat, 
per  barrel, 
(a) 


Material— 
wheat,No.2, 

cash  (6). 

perbusn. 
(a) 


84.82 
4.15 
4.10 
4.09 
4.44 
4.05 
8.96 
4.88 
4.78 
4.68 
4.44 
4.80 


4.83 
4.45 
4.40 
4.49 
6.15 
4.90 
8.96 
8.86 
8.11 
8.14 
8.15 
8.20 


3.40 
8.60 
8.80 
8.19 
8.22 
8.80 
8.22 
8.16 
8.21 
8.29 
8.20 
8.10 


71i 


72 
711 

71 


Product- 
rye  flour, 
good  to 
choice, 
per  barrel, 
(a) 


2.70 

2.80 

2.85 

2.96i 

8.781 

2.96i 

2.60 

2.5U 

2.48 

2.64 

2.781 

2.85 


2.971 

8.00 

2.79 

2.80 

2.88 

2.911 

2.821 

2.68 

2.79 

2.91 

2.88 

2.79 


Material- 
rye,  No.  2, 
in  store, 
per  bush, 
(a) 


to.  8706 
.8890 
.8887 
.8810 
.8425 
.8887 
.8627 
.4600 
.4987 
.4606 
.4747 
.4640 


.4525 
.4868 
.4981 
.5820 
.6624 
.4487 
.4555 
.4878 
.4548 
.4916 
.5181 
.5875 


.5504 
.5577 
.5887 
.5565 
.6012 
.5927 
.5504 
.5843 
.5595 
.5568 
.5247 
.5045 


a  The  prices  given  are  ttie  ayeiages  of  highest  and  lowest  prices  for  each  month. 

ftTht  Khidfl  and  snules  of  wheat  from  which  the  three  grades  of  flour  are  made  are  not  reported. 
Wheat  No.  2,  caah,  has  been  placed  in  correlation,  not  as  material  proper,  but  as  a  fair  representatiTe 
of  the  changea  in  the  price  ox  wheat. 
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BULLETIN    OF   THE    DEPABTMENT   OF    LABOR. 


RELATIVE   MONTHLY    PRICES    OF    WHEAT    AND    RYE    FLOUR    AND    THE   MATERIALS 
ENTERING  INTO  THEIR  MANUFACTURE.  1882  TO  1899. 

[The  combination  manufacturing  a  large  quantity  of  these  products  was  organized  in  June,  1891.] 


Year  and  month. 


Januar>' . . 
February . . 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September. 
October  ... 
November . 
December . 


1882. 


January . . . 
February . . 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September. 
October  ... 
November . 
December  . 


January ... 
February . . 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September. 
October  ... 
November. 
December . 


January . . 
February . . 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September. 

October 

November. 
December  . 


1886. 


1886. 


anuary . . . 
February . . 

March 

April 

May 

Jime 

July 

August 

September. 
October  ... 
November. 
December . 


January.. 
February. 

March 

April 

May 


1887. 


Products. 

Material- 
wheat,  No. 
2,  cash. 

Product- 
rye  flour, 
good  to 
choice. 

Flour, 

!&. 

patent 
process. 

Flour,  good 

spring  su- 

per8,low 

grade. 

Flour,  me- 
dium to 
choice 
winter 
wheat 

Material- 
rye,  No.  2, 
in  stori'. 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

99.9 

99.8 

99.9 

96.0 

97.4 

92.2 

97.6 

VJ.6 

96.8 

98.7 

91.3 

87.4 

100.9 

96.9 

96.6 

104.8 

87.6 

88.9 

104.7 

96.9 

98.1 

100.0 

85.6 

82.1 

104.7 

96.9 

96.8 

99.6 

80.0 

75.2 

108.7 

96.9 

98.6 

100.2 

76.6 

74.1 

98.4 

86.9 

87.2 

78.8 

73.9 

70.4 

93.3 

81.8 

78.2 

78.4 

69.8 

63.2 

87.3 

78.7 

72.7 

72.2 

66.8 

61.1 

85.7 

78.7 

72.7 

71.8 

66.2 

60.5 

81.5 

78.7 

72.7 

70.7 

66.2 

60.8 

83.6 

72.6 

76.7 

76.6 

66.9 

68.8 

86.3 

72.6 

79.5 

82.3 

68.0 

67.0 

86.0 

72.6 

79.9 

81.7 

66.7 

66.  ( 

88.1 

72.6 

79.9 

80.6 

64.6 

61.5 

88.8 

76.8 

8L3 

84.9 

62.4 

66.6 

87.6 

78.1 

80.4 

81.2 

61.9 

62.{ 

84.1 

69.7 

79.9 

76.3 

57.4 

67.1 

82.6 

69.5 

78.6 

77.8 

66.6 

6L5 

82.6 

69.7 

78.3 

73.3 

57.8 

68.  i 

82.5 

69.5 

78.2 

71.1 

56.9 

67.  i 

82.1 

69.7 

78.3 

72.8 

66.9 

69.  ( 

77.8 

69.5 

76.7 

74.3 

57.9 

62.0 

76.8 

66.6 

80.2 

70.0 

56.8 

60.6 

74.6 

68.4 

80.7 

71.4 

66.4 

60.6 

74.6 

63.7 

82.6 

66.4 

66.0 

60.8 

74.9 

60.6 

80.2 

66.0 

56.0 

60.] 

76.1 

60.5 

83.3 

68.8 

69.1 

64.! 

74.9 

60.5 

79.8 

66.4 

60.4 

66.  f 

72.6 

60.6 

76.9 

62.6 

69.6 

64.0 

69.8 

60.5 

70.3 

60.9 

58.2 

61.  ( 

68.5 

67.6 

62.2 

58.4 

66.9 

56.  ( 

68.6 

54.5 

61.6 

55.6 

66.7 

66.S 

60.3 

61.6 

66.7 

55.8 

66.8 

52.^ 

68.9 

61.3 

54.6 

66.6 

54.6 

68.8 

60.4 

53.3 

62.5 

60.2 

62.6 

61.6 

61.2 

66.0 

62.6 

68.8 

69.8 

66.! 

61.9 

56.2 

6L0 

58.6 

68.9 

66.  f 

67.0 

68.4 

69.6 

64.6 

66.6 

67. « 

69.8 

63.4 

74.4 

67.3 

68.6 

74.2 

68.5 

64.9 

74.6 

66.8 

68.9 

66.! 

66.5 

63.4 

78.4 

67.0 

64.9 

61.1 

66.1 

63.7 

78.4 

63.9 

68.1 

59.i 

61.8 

68.4 

68.8 

62.3 

60.0 

60.4 

66.5 

62.6 

69.9 

67.0 

62.2 

68.4 

66.0 

62.2 

69.8 

66.7 

62.2 

64.2 

66.0 

62.5 

69.0 

66.0 

62.2 

68.2 

6L7 

69.0 

67.3 

61.6 

6L2 

6L1 

60.3 

62.0 

67.2 

60.6 

60.0 

6L1 

60.3 

68.4 

66,7 

60.0 

60.0 

61.1 

60.8 

63.7 

66.1 

58.4 

60.0 

68.4 

60.6 

69.1 

63.6 

67.9 

60.0 

68.4 

56.6 

66.4 

61.8 

66.8 

60.8 

69.  ( 

56.0 

66.2 

69.6 

68.2 

60.6 

66.  { 

66.8 

66.4 

67.1 

68.4 

67.1 

62.7 

66.6 

66.2 

49.1 

67.1 

66.1 

6L7 

68.2 

68.5 

56.2 

66.2 

62.8 

6ai 

62.9 

49.6 

56.2 

67.2 

61.1 

54.C 

66.8 

53.8 

66.7 

69.2 

63.4 

66.7 

67.0 

46.7 

60.6 

60.2 

63.8 

66.0 

66.3 

46.5 

60.0 

67.6 

68.8 

66.4 

66.8 

46.7 

60.7 

68.1 

62.4 

56.7 

66.6 

46.5 

69.4 

61.8 

62.4 

68.5 

66.5 

46.7 

60.0 

64.9 

62.4 

66.6 
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RELATIVE    MONTHLY   PRICES   OF   WHEAT   AND    RYE    FLOUR    AND    THE    MATERIALS 
ENTERING  INTO  THEIR  MANUFACTURE,  1882  TO  1899— Continued. 


Year  and  month. 


Products. 


Flour, 


patent 
procew. 


Flour,  good 

spring  8u- 

perSflow 

grade. 


Flour,  me- 
dium to 
choice 
winter 
wheat. 


Material- 
wheat,  No. 
2,  cash. 


Product- 
rye  flour, 
good  to 
choice. 


Material- 
rye,  No.  2, 
in  store. 


1887. 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

1888. 

January 

February 

March 

^.::::::::;:;: 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

1889. 

January 

February 

March 

April 

^r 

June 

July 

August 

S^tember 

October 

November 

December 

1880. 

January 

February 

March 

^.:::::::::::: 

Jane 

July 

August 

September 

October 

KoTember 

December 

1891. 

January 

February 

March 

is?.:::;:::::;;; 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

Sorember 

December 

1892. 

Jamury 

February 

March 

r:;;;:;;;:;;; 

June 

Jiily 

Almost 

September 

OoDber 

Borember 


56.7 
64.7 
63.2 
68.9 
64.3 
68.9 
53.9 


63.6 

52.6 

52.0  , 

52.5  I 

53.4 

67.7 

66.9 

56.6 

66.1 

86.6 

811 

81.1 


79.1 
78.7 
78.7 
72.7 
66.4 
66.6 
68.9 
66.0 
61.0 
60.8 
68.9 
57.6 


67.1 
66.3 
66.1 
68.6 
63.6 
61.4 
50.4 
66.2 
69.8 
66.6 
62.4 
61.0 


69.4 
60.3 
61.3 
66.0 
67.6 
64.0 
62.4 
64.8 
64.2 
6L6 
60.9 
59.8 


68.1 
56.6 
56.6 
64.2 
56.2 
56.6 
64.6 
68.9 
53.0 
61.3 
50.0 
49.7 


46.6 
47.2 
47.0 
47.9 
48.4 
47.7 
47.9 


60.8 
60.8 
60.8 
60.8 
60.8 
50.8 
50.8 
50.8 
61.6 
69.6 
67.6 
62.6 


63.8 
52.6 
61.1 
47.7 
46.0 
46.7 
48.9 
49.2 
47.9 
48.4 
44.8 
42.4 


40.9 
40.4 
40.7 
44.1 
46.6 
44.8 
43.6 
6L3 
62.6 
64.6 
64.6 
64.0 


66.7 
56.9 
56.9 
61.6 
64.2 
64.2 
63.7 
66.6 
70.5 
67.8 
66.1 
64.2 


68.6 
47.9 
47.6 
47.2 
47.2 
46.6 
43.8 
42.4 
42.6 
4L6 
40.9 
37.5 


60.2 
58.6 
56.8 
56.7 
56.4 
64.6 
64.6 


56.6 
64.1 
63.1 
63.1 
62.0 
52.3 
62.3 
64.6 
61.8 
84.3 
82.8 
78.8 


68.9 
08.8 
69.6 
66.4 
60.3 
69.3 
61.8 
66.7 
66.6 
67.0 
66.0 
66.0 


66.0 
64.9 
56.4 
68.9 
64.2 
64.1 
62.2 
66.7 
69.6 
68.2 
64.7 
66.6 


64.1 
66.0 
64.7 
67.9 
70.6 
68.0 
63.7 
62.6 
64.0 
63.7 
63.6 
63.1 


62.2 
62.1 
61.9 
69.3 
59.2 
69.2 
56.5 
62.6 
6L3 
49.3 
48.0 
48.0 


60.9 
68.2 
52.1 
53.2 
64.1 
56.7 
69.1 


68.9 
67.7 
66.6 
68.3 
65.1 
68.0 
63.0 
67.1 
97.6 
84.3 
83.2 
77.8 


74.2 
77.1 
76.9 
68.1 
62.6 
60.2 
69.3 
69.0 
60.6 
61.2 
61.1 
69.8 


68.4 
67.6 
69.8 
63.7 
72.3 
67.6 
68.6 
76.3 
76.5 
76.8 
72.3 
69.1 


72.9 
76.4 
82.0 
79.2 
74.0 
68.5 
76.5 
72.8 
78.2 
71.9 
69.9 


66.9 
67.2 
63.8 
62.0 
63.2 
63.3 
59.7 
68.9 
56.9 
66.1 

64.5 ; 

64.3 


52.4 
62.4 
61.6 
49.8 
50.3 
5L6 
62.9 


82.7 
63.6 
63.8 
63.3 
64.9 
66.4 
64.7 
64.6 
62.5 
66.8 
66.0 
62.8 


68.2 
67.3 
62.6 
49.7 
66.6 
46.0 
48.9 
48.6 
47.9 
47.1 
47.7 
48.4 


48.4 
48.4 
47.9 
47.6 
49.3 
49.8 
48.4 
64.7 
59.4 
62.5 
66.6 
66.2 


66.7 
67.7 
83.4 
86.3 
84.3 
88.3 
8L2 
86.9 
92.7 
87.7 
87.6 
87.6 


86.8 
88.6 
79.1 
74.8 
73.8 
73.8 
09.2 
63.1 
62.2 
61.5 
67.8 
67.8 


66.9 
60.2 
46.3 
47.9 
61.4 
66.1 
63.0 


66.1 
63.2 
6L6 
64.8 
69.3 
61.8 
63.3 
50.6 
66.7 
60.8 
66.4 
68.4 


60.0 
48.2 
44.6 
44.3 
42.8 
41.4 
44.5 
44.6 
43.9 
43.5 
46.6 
46.8 


47.4 
46.2 
46.8 
49.0 
66.4 
61.6 
5L6 
63.2 
64.4 
67.2 
70.6 
71.9 


72.7 
81.9 
93.2 
88.2 
90.4 
84.9 
76.1 
89.1 
92.0 
90.1 
97.8 
94.4 


87.6 
86.0 
86.4 
78.3 
79.4 
79.2 
73.3 
67.4 
59.6 
56.7 
52.0 
61.0 
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RELATIVE    MONTHLY    PRICES    OF    WHEAT    AND    RYE    FLOUR    AND    THE   MATERIALS 
ENTERING  INTO  THEIR  MANUFACTORE,  1882  TO  1899— ConUnaed. 


Year  and  month. 


189S. 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June... 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

1894. 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

1895. 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

1896. 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

1897. 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

1896. 

January 

February 

March 

AprU 

May 

June 


Products. 


Flour, 
spring 
wheat, 
patent 
process. 


49.9 
49.7 
49.7 
48.9 
50.0 
48.1 
47.6 
47.6 
47.6 
47.3 
45.9 
44.3 


44.8 
43.7 
43.1 
42.6 
42.1 
42.4 
42.5 
42.5 
42.5 
41.2 
41.6 
42,5 


Floor,  good 

sprinff  su- 

per8,low 

grade. 


41.9 

42.4 

41.4 

42.4 

41.9 

42.4 

42.9 

42.6 

47.2 

47.6 

62.2 

51.6 

61.0 

47.0 

46.7 

45.5 

48.8 

44.1 

42.1 

48.3 

41.1 

40.2 

89.7 

87.3 

40.5 

36.3 

41.1 

36.3 

41.4 

86.3 

48.7 

36.3 

44.5 

85.8 

46.3 

86.8 

43.3 

85.4 

40.6 

82.7 

48.4 

82.9 

50.9 

86.6 

67.1 

88.7 

66.7 

43.1 

54.2 

41.2 

52.4 

38.0 

61.4 

36.8 

50.5 

86.6 

61.9 

85.6 

48.9 

84.9 

49.9 

34.9 

69.0 

42.1 

67.0 

48.4 

62.1 

47.6 

60.3 

48.1 

58.5 

42.4 

58.2 

40.4 

61.4 

42.9 

62.1 

47.2 

65.0 

49.4 

84.5 

62.0 

65.9 

51.3 

Flour,  me- 
dium to 
choice 
winter 
wheat. 


Material- 
wheat,  No. 
2,  cash. 


36.8 

35.6 

88.3 

86.3  I 

86.8 

86.3 

87.5 

87.5 

87.6 

87.5 

87.6 

87.6 


37.5 
86.8 
37.0 
86.8 
37.0 
87.5 
37.6 
89.7 
40.9 
42.4 
42.4 
42.4 


48.4 
48.4 
47.7 
47.2 
46.8 
44.8 
48.0 
42.2 
42.9 
42.9 
42.2 
42.2 


41.7 
40.0 
87.2 
37.6 
87.2 
86.3 
86.3 
36.6 
84.7 
34.4 
34.6 
36.2 


36.2 
34.4 
86.9 
37.8 
46.5 
68.1 
48.1 
47.2 
44.3 
44.2 
44.3 
44.6 


45.5 
46.1 
47.5 
49.0 
48.5 
45.1 
43.9 
43.6 
45.3 
50.6 
69.6 
64.0 


62.8 
60.3 
69.6 
50.4 
64.5 
68.9 
67.6 
62.9 
69.5 
68.0 
64.5 
62.5 


62.9 
64.7 
64.0 
65.3 
89.4 
71.2 


67.6 

66.5 

68.1 

60.6 

56.8 

49.7 

46.1 

46.4 

60.6  i 

48.4 

46.8 

47.8 


46.7 

44.0 

43.6 

46.2 

42.9 

48.6  ! 

41.6 

41.2 

40.8 

89.2 

40.9 

41.7 


Product^ 

rye  flour, 

good  to 

choice. 


89.8 

38.8 

40.9 

44.9 

64.3 

67.4 

60.7 

48.6  l| 

44.9 

46.6 

48.6 

43.4 


47.6 
61.0 
50.1 
60.5 
47.6 
46.1 
44.9 
44.4 
47.8 
56.0 
68.2 
68.9 


68.9 
67.0 
66.2 
56.1 
66.8 
58.5 
66.0 
67.8 
70.7 
68.8 
70.6 
78.4 


76.1 
77.6 
79.0 
85.9 
115.6 
74.6 


Material- 
rye,  No.  2, 
in  store. 


57.8 
56.0 
52.4 
51.1 
6L1 
51.1 
50.4 
46.2 
46.2 
46.2 
47.1 
47.1 


44.7 
43.6 
43.6 
43.6 
43.6 
44.3 
44.4  ! 
44.4  1 
44.4 
48.6  , 
42.8  < 
43.6 


56.9 
64.9 
51.4 
52.8 
59.0 
53.2 
51.9 
47.8 
46.1 
46.1 
47.4 
47.9 


46.7 
46.1 
48.6 
50.9 
47.8 
50.6 
46.8 
48.8 
49.1 
49.0 
49.8 
50.9 


42.9 

51.4 

43.2 

54.0 

44.1 

64.6 

48.3 

60.5 

64.4 

67.7 

64.4 

67.4 

67.2 

51.8 

47.1 

45.8 

48.1 

40.0 

42.2 

41.6 

42.2 

88.5 

40.4 

85.9 

40.4 

88.2 

40.4 

40.9 

40.2 

88.9 

89.6 

88.5 

39.2 

87.8 

38.0 

88.7 

86.4 

31. 9 

34.4 

81.5 

84.9 

82.9 

38.6 

87.6 

43.8 

89.7 

47.7 

41.1 

47.1 

38.7 

41.1 

85.4 

80.6 

84.9 

88.6 

84.6 

40.9 

85.8 

38.8 

34.9 

89.6 

87.9 

46.8 

48.0 

56.7 

52.1 

52.4 

48.1 

62.9 

49.6 

50.2 

48.5 

48.0 

47.8 

49.8 

60.7 

50.7 

51.5 

62.7 

66.6 

67.3 

69.2 

52.7 

46.9 
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RELATIVE    MONTHLY    PRICES    OF   WHEAT    ASD    RYE    FLOUR   AND    THE    MATERIALS 
ENTERING  INTO  THEIR  MANUFACTURE,  1882  TO  18»-Concluded. 


Year  and  month. 


Products. 


Fkmr, 

patent 
process. 


Floar,  good 
spring  su- 
pers, low 
grade. 


Flour,  me- 
dium to 
choice 
winter 
wheat. 


Material- 
wheat,  No. 
2,  cash. 


Product- 
rye  flour, 
good  to 
choice. 


Material- 
rye,  No.  2, 
in  store. 


1898. 

July 

August 

September 

October 

Norember , 

December 

1889. 

Jannary 

Februar}' 

March 

is?.:::::::::::: 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

NoTember 

December 


56.9 
62.9 
44.8 
44.8 
44.2 
42.8 


48.9 
45.1 
44.0 
48.8 
44.7 
45.7 
44.7 
44.4 
45.1 
45.1 
48.4 
42.9 


89.2 
36.8 
36.3 
37.5 
40.0 
40.0 


40.7 
40.0 
86.8 
85.8 
36.3 
88.3 
88.0 
36.8 
87.0 
89.2 
88.7 
86.8 


57.6 
48.8 
45.2 
45.6 
45.8 
46.5 


49.4 
50.9 
48.0 
46.4 
46.8 
48.0 
46.8 
45.9 
46.7 
47.8 
46.5 
45.1 


58.7 
58.7 
49.9 
50.5 
5L2 
60.7 


64.5 
65.1 
58.7 
66.0 
56.5 
67.6 
55.1 
64.9 
55.3 
64.6 
62.2 
5L1 


46.2 
44.7 
43.2 
46.9 
49.6 
50.7 


52.9 
53.3 
49.6 
49.8 
51.2 
5L8 
50.2 
46.8 
49.6 
5L7 
60.3 
49.6 


47.6 
46.7 
47.4 
61.8 
63.6 
56.1 


68.4 
68.2 
66.3 
58.1 
62.8 
61.9 
67.5 
65.8 
68.4 
58.1 
64.8 
62.7 


MONTHLY  PRICES  OF  CORN  MEAL,  OATMEAL,  ETC.,  AND  THE  MATERIALS  ENTERING 
INTO  THEIR  MANUFACTURE,  1888  TO  1899. 

[The  prices  of  theproducts  shown  are  from  the  Chicago  Grocers'  Criterion  and  the  prices  of  the 
materiais  from  the  Cnlcago  Board  of  Trade.  The  oomblnatiou  manufacturing  a  laige  quantity  of 
these  products  was  oigamsed  in  June,  1891.] 


Year  and  month. 


1888. 

January 

February  ... 
March 

r:::::::: 

June 

July 

August 

Septemtier . . 

October 

NoTcmber  .. 
December... 


1889. 

January 

February  ... 

March. 

Api 


r: 


June. 

July 

August 

September. 
October.... 
Norember. 
December.. 


1890. 

January 

February  ... 
March...... 


Products. 


Com 

meal, 

white, 

per  196 

pounds. 


12.76 
2.76 
2.60 
2.90 
2.76 
2,76 
2,76 
2,76 
2.76 
2.60 
2.60 
2.26 


2.20 
2.20 
1.96 
L96 
L96 
L85 
2,00 

W 
lb) 


Com 

meal, 

yellow, 

per  196 

pounds. 


12.76 
2,76 
2.00 
2.90 
2.76 
2.76 
2.60 
2.60 
2.60 
2,60 
2.60 
2.26 


2.20 
2.20 
1.95 
L95 
1.86 
1.85 
2.00 
(ft) 


.3975 
.3975 


a  The  priceu  given  arc  the  averages  of  higheHi  and  lowent  prices  for  each  month. 
b  Not  reported. 
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MONTHLY  PRICES  OF  CORN  MEAL,  OATMEAL,  ETC..  AND  THE  MATERIALS  ENTERING 
INTO  THEIR  MANUFACTURE,  1888  TO  18»-Contlnued. 


Year  and  month. 


1890. 
April 

M*J 

June 

July 

August 

September . . 

October 

November  . . 
December. . . 


1891. 
Janiuuy  — 
February  ... 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September . . 

October 

November . . 
December... 


1892. 

January  

February  ... 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September . . 

October 

November . . 
December. . . 


180S. 

January 

February 

March , 

April 

May , 

June , 

July 

August 

September . . . 

October 

November  ... 
December 


1804. 

January 

February  . . , 

March 

April 

liay 

June 

July 

August 

September . . 

October 

November  . . 
December. . . 


1805. 

January 

February  ... 

March 

April 

May 

June 


Products. 

Mate- 

rial- 

Com 

Com 

com. 

meal. 

meal. 

No.  2. 

white, 
per  106 

yellow, 
per  106 

cash, per 
bushel. 

pounds. 

po 

onds. 

(a) 
•0.8181 

ib) 

b) 

b 
b 

\ 

^) 

.8388 

1 

(fe 

.8888 

b 

(5i 

.4025 

b 

( 

b 

.4800 

b 
b 
\b 

I 

.4750 
.6076 

{ 

5i 

.5144 

(b 

( 

b) 

.6087 

t2.80 

12.80 

.4875 

2.70 

2.70 

.6237 

2.70 

2.70 

.6200 

8.80 

8.30 

.7068 

8.65 

8.65 

.6225 

8.26 

8.25 

.6613 

8.05 
8.05 

8.05 
8.05 

.6160 
.6318 

8.10 

8.10 

.6837 

8.10 

8.10 

.6625 

8.10 

8.10 

.6860 

2.05 

2.05 

.4025 

b 

.8881 
.4060 

b 
b 
b 

.8044 
.4063 
.7031 

i5 

b 

.6075 

b) 

b 

.4975 

b) 

b 

.5181 

2.00 

2.00 

.4619 

2.60 

2.50 

.4257 

2.60 

2.60 

.4156 

2.60 

2.60 

.4131 

2.60 

2.60 

.4263 

2.45 

2.45 

.4200 

2.40 

2.40 

.4061 

2.40 

2.40 

.4075 

2.40 

2.40 

.4200 

2.45 

2.45 

.8056 

2.85 

2.85 

.3868 

2.85 

2.85 

.8810 

2.85 

2.85 

.8987 

ib) 

b 

.8000 

^) 

b 

.8710 

b) 

lb 

.3538 

W 

b 

1 

.8487 

b 

b 

.3456 

b 

b 

.8560 

b 

.8766 

b 

.8750 

1 

b 

.3088 

1 

(b 

.4306 

1 

lb 

.5337 

1 

b 

.5325 

8.10 

8.00 

.5004 

8.10 

8.00 

.6010 

8.10 

8.00 

.4631 

2.75 

2.46 

.4325 

2.75 

2.45 

.4200 

2.75 

2.45 

.4431 

2.75 

2.46 

.4688 

2.75 

2.60 

.6081 

2 

85  1 

2 

85 

.4087 

15.00 
5.00 
5.01 
6.45 
6.05 
5.05 
5.10 
5.10 
4.60 
4.20 
4.25 
4.80 


1' 

lb' 

(b 
4.75 
5.20 
5.20 
5.20 


4.05 
4.60 
4.55 
4.45 
4.45 
4.45 
4.40 
4.20 
4.10 


lb) 
W 

lb) 

lb) 
4.65 
4.20 
4.20 


4.20 
4.10 
4.10 
4.10 
4.10 
8.80 


15.00 
5.00 
5.00 
6.45 
6.85 
5.05 
6.10 
5.10 
4.60 
4.20 
4.25 
4.80 


{b 

(«>' 

l^ 
lb' 
l^ 
lb 

r.75 

5.10 
5.10 
4.05 


4.65 
4.45 
4.45 
4.35 
4.36 
4.35 
4.10 
4.10 
3.05 
6 


b] 
b\ 

b] 

.40 
8.05 
4.00 


3.65 
3.75 
8.75 
8.65 
3.65 
3.70 


•0.28, 


1 


.281 
.28A 


•  OU 
.02* 
.021 
.02} 


a  The  prices  given  are  the  averages  of  highest  and  lowest  prices  for  each  mpntb. 
6  Not  reported. 
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MONTHLY  PRICES  OF  CORN   MEAL,  OATMEAL.  ETC.,   AND  THE  MATERIALS   ENTERING 
INTO  THEIR  MANUFACTURE,  1888  TO  1899— Concluded. 


Year  and  month. 


1895. 

July 

August 

September . , 

October 

November  . . 
December... 

1896. 

January 

February  ... 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September . . 

October 

November  . , 
December... 

1897. 

January 

February  . . . 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September . . 

October 

November  .. 
December. . . 

1898. 

January 

February  ... 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September . . 

October 

November  . . 
December. . . 

January 

February  ... 

March 

Anril 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September . . 

October 

November . . 
December. . . 


Products.         I 

Com 

Com 

meal. 

meal, 

white. 

yellow, 

per  196 

per  196 

pounds. 

jMunds. 

12.85 

«2.85 

2.80 

2.80 

2.80 

2.8C 

2.16 

2.15 

2.10 

2.10 

2.00 

2.00 

1.90 

1.80 

1.80 

1.70 

L86 

1.75 

1.80 

1.70 

1.90 

1.70 

1.90 

1.70 

1.90 

1.65 

1.96 

1.70 

1.85 

1.60 

1.90 

1.65 

1.96 

1.65 

1.96 

1.66 

1.95 

1.65 

L60 

1.46 

i.eo 

L40 

1.60 

1.40 

1.70 

1.45 

1.70 

1.45 

1.70 

1.40 

1.95 

1.60 

2.00 

1.85 

2.00 

1.80 

1.85 

1.70 

1.85 

1.70 

1.85 

1.70 

1.85 

1.65 

1.96 

1.76 

1.95 

1.76 

1.96 

L80 

2.06 

2.00 

2.06 

1.76 

2.15 

1.80 

2.00 

1.70 

2.00 

1.70 

2.00 

1.70 

2.00 

1.96 

2.06 

2.00 

2.05 

2.00 

2.15 

2.10 

2.15 

2,10 

2.06 

1.80 

2.15 

2.10 

2.15 

2.10 

2.16 

2.10 

2.10 

2.10 

2.10 

2.10 

2,10 

2.06 

2.10 

2.06 

Mate- 
rial- 
corn, 
No.  2, 
cash,  per 
bushel, 
(a) 


fO.4462 
.8960 
.8837 
.8000 
.2794 
.2581 


.2888 
.2862 
.a062 
.2850 
.2788 
.2594 
.2276 
.2067 
.2312 
.2418 
.2818 


.2256 
.2260 
.2876 
.2419 
.2425 
.2444 
.2644 
.2987 
.2962 
.2660 
.2669 
.2626 


.2718 
.2894 
.2894 
.8206 
.8469 


.8175 
.8025 
.8061 
.8806 
.8556 


.8626 
.8466 
.8462 
.8844 
.8438 
.3294 
.8175 
.8818 
.3200 
.8200 
.8075 


Products. 


Oat- 
meal, 
per  200 
IMunds. 


«8.75 
3.50 
3.50 
3.50 
8.40 
3.00 


3.20 
8.10 
8.10 
8.10 
8.10 
8.00 
3.25 
8.35 
3.65 
3.90 
4.40 
4.60 


4.25 
8.65 
8.40 
8.40 
8.80 
8.20 
8.20 
8.40 
4.40 
8.40 
8.40 
8.40 


8.60 
8.75 
8.90 
4.00 
4.20 
4.10 
3.90 
8.70 
8.70 
8.00 
8.60 
8.70 


8.70 
3.90 
4.15 
8.90 
8.85 
8.80 
8.90 
3.90 
4.00 
4.56 
4.65 
4.80 


Rolled 

oats, 

per  180 

pounds. 


93.66 
8.25 
3.00 
2.96 
3.00 
2.75 


2.66 
2.60 
2.76 
2.60 
2.60 
2.60 
2.60 
2.90 
8.10 
8.65 
4.00 
4.00 


8.50 
8.25 
8.00 
2.90 
2.90 
2.75 
2.75 
8.00 
4.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 


3.25 
8.35 
8.50 
8.60 
3.86 
8.70 
8.50 
8.80 
8.25 
3.20 
8.20 
8.80 


3.30 
3.60 
8.65 
8.46 
8.45 
8.40 
8.40 
8.40 
8.60 
4.15 
4.25 
8.90 


Prod- 
uct- 
pearl 

barley, 
per 

pound. 


Mate- 
rial- 
barley, 
No.  8. 
per 
bushel. 
(a) 


•0.01} 
.011 

ib) 
.oi» 

.014 
.011 


.ou 

.011 
.011 
.01} 
.ou 
.OU 
.01} 
.ou 
.ou 

.ou 
.011 
.011 


.ou  , 

.oiri 

.or 

.01 
.01 
.01 
.01 
OIL 
.011 
.Oil 

.ou 


.ou 

.01 
.Oli 
.01 

.oil 

.011 
.011 
.ou 
•  Oil 
.011 
■  OU 
.02 


.ou 

.011 
.011 
.011 
.011 
.02 


02  A, 

02} 

02} 


90.4088 
.8760 
.3506 
.8187 
.8160 
.8000 


.8080 
.3181 
.8066 
.8196 
.8180 
.2774 
.2620 
.2743 
.2756 
.3080 
.S(m 
.2994 


.2940 
.2860 
.2813 
.2925 
.2967 
.2988 
.8090 
.8246 
.3818 
.8518 
.3919 
.8555 


.8887 
.8787 
.4126 
.4675 
.3576 
.3810 
.8687 
.8660 
.3850 
.4813 
.4620 


.4656 
.4581 
.4485 
.4412 
.8912 
.8817 
.8910 
.8718 
.4005 
.4162 
.4016 


a  The  prices  given  are  the  averages  of  highest  and  lowest  prices  for  each  month. 
6  Not  reported. 
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[The  combination  manufacturing  a  laige  quantity  of  theie  products  was  organised  In  June,  1891.] 


January 

February  .. 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September . 
October  — 
November. . 
December.. 


1889. 

January 

February  ... 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September . . 

October 

November. . . 
December... 


1890. 

January 

February  ... 

March 

April 

Miiy 

June 

July 

August 

September . . 

October 

November. . . 
December . . . 


1891. 

January 

February  ... 

March , 

April 

Miy 

June 

July 

August 

September  . . 

October 

November 

December ... 


1892. 

January 

February  ... 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September . . 

October 

November. . . 
December... 


1893. 

January 

February  ... 

March 

April  

Blay 


lUU.U 
100.0 
94.6 
105.5 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
M.5 
90.9 
81.8 


80.0 
80.0 
70.9 
70.9 
70.9 
67.3 
72.7 


10L8 
96.2 
96.2 
120.0 
182.7 
118.2 
110.9 
110.9 
112.7 
112.7 
112.7 
107.8 


lUU.U 

100.0 
72.7 
105.5 
100.0 
100.0 
94.5 
94.5 
94.5 
94.5 
90.9 
81.8 


80.0 
80.0 
70.9 
70.9 
67.8 
87.8 
72.7 


101.8 
96.2 
96.2 
120.0 
182.7 
118.2 
110.9 
110.9 
112.7 
112.7 
112.7 
107.8 


a 

106.6 
90.9 
90.9 
90.9 


90.9 
89.1 
87.3 
87.3 
87.3 


100.  U 
96.8 
97.3 
106.6 
117.8 
105.0 
96.2 
92.9 
88.8 
80.5 
79.6 
71.8 


70.4 
70.6 
70.8 
70.5 
70.6 
70.9 
78.8 
71.8 
66.7 
66.6 
94.1 
66.8 


59.8 
57.9 
66.8 
64.2 
69. 5 
69.5 
82.6 
98.6 
97.4 
104.1 
106.6 
106.8 


100.0 
107.4 
127.2 
146.0 
127.7 
119.2 
126.2 
129.6 
119.7 
118.8 
190.3 
101.0 


78.6 
88.1 
80.9 
88.8 
144.2 
104.1 
102.1 
106.3 
94.7 
87.3 
86.8 
84.7 


87.4 
86.2 
83.7 
83.6 
86.2 


lUU.O 
100.0 
100.0 
104.9 
100.0 
100.0 
102.9 
104.9 
104.9 
104.9 
104.9 
104.9 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
94.1 
90.2 
90.2 
90.2 


U6.7 
116.7 
116.9 
126.6 
118.6 
116.7 
100.0 
100.0 
90.2 
82.4 
88.8 
84.8 


1.1 
102.0 
102.0 
102.0 


97.1 
90.2 
89.2 

H7.3 
87.3 


lUU.U 

100.0 
100.0 
104.5 
100.0 
100.0 
104.5 
104.6 
104.6 
104.5 
104.5 
104.5 


100.0 

100.0 
92.7 
94.5 
87.8 
87.3 
90.9 

(a) 

la) 

la) 

la) 

(o) 


107.8 
107.8 
107.8 
117.3 
124.5 
106.2 
.  92.7 
92.7 
83.6 
76.4 
77.8 
78.2 


86.4 
92.7 
92.7 
90.0 


84.6 
80.9 
80.9 
79.1 
79.1 


lUU.U 

9L2 
90.9 
96.0 
112.8 
102.9 
96.1 
81.9 
76.2 
84.2 
82.2 
82.6  I 


79.4 
.80.5 
79.7 
74.8 
72.8 
71.6 
72.0 
65.3 
61.6 
60.0 
68.6 
66.6 


66.4 
64.8 
66.8 
74.6 
87.6 
88.8 
99.2 
118.0 
162.6 
182.2 
188.6 
186.7 


187.3 
144.8 
160.8 
174.4 
168.7 
124.8  j 
U6.4 
94.4 
80.6 
90.4 
108.4 
108.6 


98.4 
92.5 
90.0 
92.0 
96.6 
100.0 
102.4 
104.0 
106.8 
96.0 
97.6 
97.3 


99.2 
97.9 
95.7 
89.3   I 
97.6   ' 


lUU.U 

96.4 
92.9 
92.9 
92.9 
92.9 
85.7 
82.1 
82.1 
78.6 
78.6 
78.6 


76.0 
71.4 
67.9 
67.9 
67.9 
64.3 
64.8 


(a) 
(a 


89.3 
89.8 
89.3 
89.8 
92.9 
92.9 
92.9 
92.9 
82.1 
75.0 
76.0 
67.9 


60.0 
57.1 
71.4 
71.4, 
71.4  I 


53.6 
71.4 
67.9 
64.3 
67.1 


100.0 
»4.7 
93.1 
84.0 
81.4 
60.8 
62.9 
70.7 
75.2 
79.8 
77.5 
75.9 


72.4 
67.0 
64.6 
67.8 
64.6 
51.0 
47.7 
67.7 
60.9 
44.4 
68.7 
60.2 


61.0 
61.6 
51.5 
67.5 
57.1 
51.2 
58.4 
74.7 
82.4 
85.8 
88.6 
82.1 


88.1 
88.2 
89.5 
99.0 
94.8 
82.8 
69.1 
74.1 
64.2 
64.8 
66.8 
65.2 


64.8 
62.6 
62.9 
66.1 
70.7 
63.3 
62.0 
66.0 
70.7 
67.4 
68.4 
68.7 


70.7 
68.9 
67.4 
67.4 
66.1 


oNoi  r*»porii'<l. 
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RELATTV'E   MONTHLY  PRICES  OF  CORN   MEAL.  OATMEAL,  ETC.,  AND  THE   MATERIALS 
ENTERING  INTO  THEIR  MANUFACTURE,  1888  TO  1899-Contlnued. 


Your  and  montti. 


1808. 

Jime 

Jnly 

Angost 

September.  . 

October 

November  . . 
December  .. 

18M. 

January 

February  ... 
March 

Zl::::::: 

Jnne 

July 

August 

September . . 

October 

November  . . 
December... 


1895. 

January 

February  ... 
March 

as?:.:;::::; 

June 

Jnly 

Auguist 

September . . 

October 

November . . 
December. . . 


189G. 

January 

February  ... 

March 

April 

^7 

June 

July 

August 

September . . 

October 

November  .. 
December. . . 


1887. 

January 

F^ruary  . . . 
March 

^:::;::::: 

June 

July 

August 

September . . 

October 

JioTcmbcr . . 
December. . . 


1896. 

January 

Pebmary  . . . 
March...... 

r::;::::: 

Jane 

Jnly 

August 

September.. 

October 

November  . . 
December. . . 


Products. 


80.1 
85.5 
86.5 
85.5 
(a] 


a] 
a] 
12.7 
112.7 
112,7 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
108.6 
108.6 
101.8 
88. 6 
78.2 
76.4 
72.7 


69.1 
65.5 
67.8 
65.5 
69.1 
69.1 
69.1 
70.9 
67.8 
69.1 
70.9 
70.9 


70.9 
56.2 
68.2 
58.2 
6L8 
61.8 
61.8 
70.9 
72.7 
72.7 
67.8 
67.8 


67.8 
67.8 
70.9 
70.9 
70.9 
74.5 
74.5 
78.2 
72.7 
72.7 
72.7 
72.7 


89.1 
85.5 
85.5 
85.5 

I 


(a 
(a 

109.1 
109.1 
109.1 


«.l 
80.1 
89.1 
89.1 
94.5 
108.6 
108.6 
101.8 
88.6 
78.2 
76.4 
72.7 


65.5 
61.8 
68.6 
6L8 
61.8 
61.8 
60.0 
61.8 
68.2 
60.0 
60.0 
60.0 


60.0 
52.7 
50.9 
50.9 
62.7 
52.7 
60.9 
58.2 
67.8 
65.5 
6L8 
61.8 


61.8 
60.0 
68.6 
68.6 
65.5 
72.7 
68.6 
65.5 
61.8 
61.8 
61.8 
70.9 


Mate- 

Mate- 

Prod- 

Mate- 

rlal- 

rial- 

UCtr- 

rial- 

com.No. 

Oatmeal. 

Rolled 

oats,  No. 

pearl 

barley, 

2,  cash. 

oats. 

2,caah. 

barley. 

No.  8. 

81.1 

87.8 

79.1 

94.0 

57.1 

58.0 

79.8 

86.8 

74.5 

88.7 

50.0 

48.4 

78.8 

82.4 

74.5 

75.2 

50.0 

44.3 

81.8 

80.4 

71.8 

84.2 

50.0 

68.2 

80.0 

(a) 

a) 

86.8 

a 

60.6 

76.8 

1  a) 

a) 

90.4 

a 

59.5 

72,6 

W 

(a) 

90.0 

(a) 

57.7 

71.5 

(a) 

a) 

87.6 

(a) 

61.3 

70.9 

la 

a) 

90.8 

I 

61.9 

72.8 

a 

a\ 

95.4 

1 

67.2 

77.0 

a 

ai 

102.8 

a 

70.6 

76.9 

a 

1 

ai 

109.6 

a 

) 

69.4 

81.8 

a 

a\ 

184.4 

a 

67.8 

88.8 

a 

■  ai 

111.2 

a 

60.9 

109.5 

a 

a) 

100.0 

a 

66.8 

109.2 

a 

a 

93.3 

a) 

68.4 

104.5 

9L2 

d).0 

90.4 

64.8 

66.8 

108.0 

82.4 

7L8 

91.2 

64.8 

69.5 

95.0 

82.4 

72.7 

92.5 

64.3 

66.1 

88.7 

82.4 

66.4 

90.0 

64.8 

68.8 

86.2 

80.4 

68.2 

88.0 

57.1 

70.2 

90.9 

80.4 

68.2 

92.0 

60.7 

67.9 

96.1 

80.4 

66.4 

90.6 

57.1 

65.1 

104.2 

80.4 

66.4 

92.8 

57.1 

66.2 

102.8 

74.5 

67.8 

91.2 

53.6 

65.5 

9L6 

78.5 

66.4 

76.6 

53.6 

53.0 

8L4 

68.6 

59.1 

65.6 

50.0 

48.6 

68.5 

68.6 

54.5 

6L6 

(a) 

45.5 

61.5 

68.6 

53.6 

58.0 

46.4 

41.3 

57.8 

66.7 

54.5 

58.0 

46.4 

41.0 

62.9 

58.8 

60.0 

54.4 

45.7 

38.9 

55.1 

62.7 

46.4 

58.2 

42.9 

89.8 

58.2 

60.8 

45.5 

63.2 

89.3 

40.6 

58.7 

60.8 

50.0 

6L6 

89.3 

39.6 

60.8 

60.8 

47.8 

61.2 

85.7 

41.4 

58.5 

60.8 

47.3 

60.2 

85.7 

41.2 

56.2 

58.8 

47.3 

54.0 

85.7 

36.0 

63.2 

63.7 

45.5 

53.6 

85.7 

34.0 

46.7 

65.7 

52.7 

54.8 

85.7 

35.6 

42.8 

69.6 

56.4 

51.2 

85.7 

35.7 

47.4 

76.5 

66.4 

58.6 

85.7 

39.9 

49.5 

86.8 

72.7 

59.5 

89.3 

40.1 

47.4 

90.2 

72.7 

56.3 

89.3 

38.8 

46.8 

88.8 

68.6 

52.4 

89.8 

38.1 

46.2 

71.6 

59.1 

51.6 

87.1 

37.1 

48.7 

66.7 

54.5 

52.8 

85.7 

36.5 

49.6 

66.7 

52.7 

54.8 

82.1 

87.9 

49.7 

64.7 

62,7 

56.5 

82.1 

38.7 

50.1 

62.7 

60.0 

58.0 

82.1 

38.7 

54.2 

62.7 

60.0 

56.0 

82.7 

40.1 

60.2 

66.7 

54.5 

58.1 

85.7 

42.1 

60.8 

86.8 

72.7 

63.4 

40.0 

49.4 

54.4 

66.7 

54.5 

60.0 

39.3 

45.6 

54.7 

66.7 

54.5 

66.8 

46.4 

50.8 

58.8 

66.7 

54.5 

71.7 

42.9 

46.1 

55,7 

70.6 

69.1 

72.8 

42.9 

42.0 

59.4 

78.6 

60.9 

81.6 

89.8 

43.9 

59,4 

76.5 

63.6 

82.6 

40.0 

48.5 

65.8 

78.4 

65.5 

90.9 

42.9 

63.5 

71.2 

82.4 

70.0 

92.8 

46.4 

60.6 

66.4 

80.4 

67.8 

76.0 

50.0 

46.4 

69.0 

76.5 

63.6 

74.8 

46.4 

42.9 

65.1 

72.5 

60.0 

68.4 

42.9 

47.8 

62.1 

72.5 

69.1 

68.2 

46.4 

47.5 

63.2 

58.8 

58.2 

74.4 

60.0 

49.9 

67.8 

70.6 

58.2 

83.2 

53.6 

56.9 

72.9 

72.5 

60.0 

86.0 

67.1 

58.6 

a  Not  reported. 
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Prod 

Com 
meal, 
white. 

Mate- 
rial- 
corn,  No. 
2,  cash. 

Products. 

Mate- 
rial- 
oats,  No. 
2,  cash. 

86.4 
88.3 
84.8 
85.8 
81.9 
80.8 
76.0 
66.9 
70.8 
72.8 
74.4 
72.3 

Prod- 
uct- 
pearl 
barley. 

54.3 
54.3 
54.3 
50.0 
50.0 
60.0 
60.0 
60.0 
46.4 
60.0 
64.8 
64.3 

Mate- 

Year and  month. 

'  Oatmeal. 

Rolled 
oats. 

rial- 
barley, 
Na3. 

1899. 

74.6 
74.6 
78.2 
78.2 
74.6 
78.2 
78.2 
7a2 
76.4 
76.4 
76.4 
76.4 

72.7 
72,7 
76.4 
76.4 
66.6 
76.4 
76.4 
76.4 
76.4 
76.4 
74.6 
74.5 

75.2 
72.3 
70.9 
71.0 
68.6 
70.5 
67.6 
65.1 
68.0 
66.6 
65.6 
63.1 

72.5 
76.5 
8L4 
76.5 
75.6 
74.5 
76.5 
76.6 
78.4 
89.2 
91.2 
84.3 

60.0 
68.6 
66.4 
62.7 
62.7 
61.8 
61.8 
61.8 
66.6 
76.5 
77.8 
70.9 

60.4 

February  

50.4 

March  .! 

58,2 

April 

57.2 

May!::::::.:::::::: 

50.7 

June 

49.5 

July 

50.7 

August 

48.1 

September 

51.9 

October 

64.0 

November 

52.1 

December 

5a4 

A  isfeneral  inspection  of  the  table  showing  the  monthly  prices  of 
crackers  of  various  kinds  as  compared  with  that  of  flour  shows  that 
for  two  or  three  months  in  1898  there  was  a  decided  advance  in  the 
price  of  flour  and  also  some  advance  in  the  price  of  crackers,  but  the 
table  seems  to  indicate  that  in  some  instances,  since  the  formation  of 
the  combination  in  the  earlier  part  of  1898^  the  margin  must  have 
increased.  There  has  certainly  been  a  decided  decrease  in  the  price 
of  flour.  There  has  apparently  been  but  a  slight  increase,  if  any,  in 
the  price  of  lard,  whereas  the  price  of  the  finished  product  seems  to 
have  remained  substantially  uniform. 

The  general  result  of  the  study  of  the  prices  in  the  preceding  tables 
in  the  specific  instances  where  the  margin  between  the  price  of  the 
raw  material  and  of  the  finished  product  can  be  definitely  ascertained, 
and  where  the  writer  has  sufficient  information  regarding  the  proc- 
esses so  that  the  reasons  for  the  variations  in  the  prices  can  be  ade- 
quately checked,  seems  to  show  that  the  combinations  have  in  some  cases 
had  the  power,  temporarily  at  least,  to  control  the  market  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  and  that  in  most  such  cases  they  have  used  this  power 
to  increase  the  margin  between  the  raw  material  and  the  finished 
product — possibly  by  forcing  the  price  of  the  finished  material  up  or 
by  forcing  the  price  of  the  raw  material  down;  possibly  in  certain 
instances  the  power  has  been  exerted  in  both  ways.  At  any  rate  the 
margin  has  increased,  and  with  this,  beyond  question,  the  profits  of 
the  manufacturers.  On  the  other  hand,  several  instances  to  which 
attention  has  been  called  show  that  apparently  this  power  is  by  no 
means  sufficient  to  remove  the  combination  from  the  influence  of  com- 
petition, either  actual  or  potential,  and  that  in  a  good  many  instances, 
within  a  comparatively  short  time  after  the  formation  of  the  combi- 
nation, the  margin  has  again  decreased  until  it  was  as  small  as  before 
the  formation  of  the  combination,  at  times  even  smaller.  It  is  to  be 
expected  usually,  of  course,  that  as  time  passes  improvements  in 
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methods  of  production  will  lessen  the  cost,  and  that  in  consequence, 
with  the  same  profits,  the  margin  will  decrease  somewhat.  If  the  com- 
binations have  been  enabled  to  make  the  economies  that  their  promoters 
ordinarily  promise,  this  decrease  in  the  margin  would  be  expected,  even 
though  their  profits  were  to  increase  somewhat.  The  fact  that  the 
power  to  increase  the  margin,  temporarily  at  least,  somewhat  arbitra- 
rily, and  the  fact  that  this  margin  has  been  increased  in  specific  cases, 
seem  to  be  clearly  established.  Here  again,  however,  one  needs  to  be 
warned  somewhat  against  too  radical  or  too  general  conclusions. 
Those  combinations  that  have  been  formed,  for  example,  during  the 
last  year  in  a  good  many  lines  of  industry  have  possibly  been  enabled 
to  increase  the  margin  mainly  on  account  of  the  very  strong  demand 
for  their  products.  In  these  industries  the  margin  has  probably  been 
increased  also  to  an  almost  equal  degree  by  private  companies  who 
have  not  entered  into  any  combination,  the  result  in  both  cases  being 
largely  due  to  the  extremely  favorable  conditions  of  business. 

The  large  mass  of  material  furnished,  of  which  no  interpretation 
whatever  has  been  attempted,  will  afford  the  opportunity  to  those 
skilled  in  the  various  lines  of  business  represented  to  reach  conclusions 
more  complete  than  any  offered  here.  The  list  of  tables  in  which  this 
material,  both  in  wages  and  prices,  is  presented  is  as  follows: 

Table  I. — Rates  of  wages  in  various  occupations. 

Tablb  II. — Monthly  prices  of  pig  iron,  steel  billets,  rails,  etc.,  1889  to  1899. 

Table  III. — Relative  monthly  prices  of  pig  iron,  steel  billets,  rails,  etc.,  1889  to  1899. 

Table  IV.— Monthly  prices  of  finished  iron  and  steel,  1889  to  1899. 

Table  V. — Relative  monthly  prices  of  finished  iron  and  steel,  1889  to  1899. 

Table  VI. — ^Monthly  prices  of  old  material,  coal,  and  coke,  1889  to  1899. 

Table  VII. — Relative  monthly  prices  of  old  material,  coal,  and  coke,  1889  to  1899. 

Table  VIII.— Monthly  prices  of  smooth  wire,  September,  1895,  to  December,  1899. 

Table  IX. — ^Monthly  prices  of  starch  and  glucose  and  the  material  entering  into  their 

manufacture,  1888  to  1899. 
Table  X. — Relative  monthly  prices  of  starch  and  glucose  and  the  material  entering 

into  their  manufacture,  1888  to  1899. 
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Tablb  L— rates  of  WAGES  IN  VARIOUS  OCCUPATIONS. 

[Rates  of  wages  are  given  for  the  first  vear  for  which  they  were  obtainable  and  for  each  succeeding 
year  in  which  changes  in  rates  occurreci  up  to  April,  1900.  For  example,  when  under  any  occupation 
only  one  date  is  shown,  it  is  to  be  understood  that  there  was  no  clumge  in  number  of  employees  or 
rates  of  wages  up  to  April,  1900.  In  occupations  where  employees  are  paid  by  the  piece  avenge  dally 
earnings  have  been  computed  wherever  possible.] 

AWNINGS,  TKNT8,  AND  SA1I.S* 


Occupation  and  location. 


Awning  and  tent  makern: 
Boston,  Mass 

Sailmakers: 

Boston,  Mass 


Estab- 
lish- 
ment 
num- 
ber. 


First 
yew 
and 
years 
of 
change. 

Num- 
ber 
of  em- 
ploy- 
ees. 

Sex. 

Hours 
per 

week. 

Rates  of  wages  per  day. 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

Average. 

1806 
1896 

16 
10 

F. 
M. 

684 
60 

$1,164 
'2.50 

$1.8S4 
2.664 

$1.25 
•2.66 

BAKBRY  PRODUCTS  AND  OONFBCTIONERY. 


Bakers: 

Atlanta,  Ga . 

Boston,  Mass 


Candy  makers: 
Atlanta,  Ga . 


Foremen,  bakers: 
Atlanta,  Ga . . . 


1 

1890 

16 

1 

1899 

18 

3 

1891 

84 

8 

1892 

87 

8 

1898 

47 

3 

1894 

86 

3 

1896 

87 

3 

1896 

84 

8 

1897 

40 

8 

1898 

44 

8 

1899 

48 

8 

1900 

61 

2 

1890 

82 

2 

1899 

89 

2 

1890 

19 

2 

1899 

50 

1 

1890 

1 

M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 

M. 
M. 

F. 
F. 


60 

90.60 

60 

.60 

a82 

1.00 

a82 

1.00 

a82 

1.00 

a82 

1.26 

a  74 

1.26 

o74 

1.26 

o74 

1.164 

a  74 

1.26 

a68 

1.16 

a68 

1.164 

60 

.75 

60 

.664 

60 

.414 

60 

.414 

60 

4.164 

$2.00 
2.00 
8.60 
4.164 
4.164 
4.164 
4.164 
4.164 
4.164 
4.164 
4.164 
4.164 

4.164 

6.664 

2,00 

.75 

4.164 


$L28 
1.06 
2.01 
2.124 
2.174 
2.20 
2.284 
2.264 
2.184 
2.22 
2.164 
2.16 

L474 
1.46 
.824 
.504 

4.164 


BBER^  AUB,  AND  PORTBR. 


Bottlers: 

Philadelphia,  Pa... 

Brewery  workmen:  (h) 
Philadelphia,  Pa... 

CeUar  men: 

Philadelphia,  Pa... 

Drivers: 

Philadelphia.  Pa... 

Engineers: 

Philadelphia,  Pa... 

Firemen: 

Philadelphia,  Pa... 


Firemen's  helpers: 
Philadelphia.  Pa. 


1  ,  1891 

1  I  1898 

1  I  1894 

1  1900 


1891 

1891 
1896 

1891 
1892 
1896 

1801 
1898 
1894 


1  ,    1891 
1  '    1892 


1894 
1896 
1897 

1891 
1896 


1  I    1897 


16 


M. 

M. 

M. 
M. 
M. 

M. 
M. 
M. 

M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 

M. 
M. 
M. 


$0.75 
.76 
.76 
.76 

2.884 

2.60 
2.60 

2.884 
2.884 
2.884 

1.714 
1.714 
L714 

L714 
1.714 
1.714 
2.144 
2.00 

1.60 
1.60 
1.60 


$8,884 

$L6a 
1.61 
1.60 
L784 

8.00 

2.494 

t^ 

2.64 
2.684 

8.00 

IS 

2.664 

2.67 

2.26 
2.164 
2. 134 

2.00 
2.144 
2.144 
2.144 
2.00 

2.00 

L60 
1.714 
1.60 

1.60 

1.684 

L80 

a  Average. 

b  Inclu<Ung  barrel  washers,  ooopers,  suunpers,  and  general  laborers. 
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Table  I.— RATES  OF  WAGES  IN  VARIOUS  OiXUPATIONS— Ck)ntinued. 

[Rttes  of  wages  aregiyen  for  the  first  year  for  which  they  were  obtainable  and  (or  each  succeeding 
jetr  in  which  changes  in  rates  occurred  up  to  April,  1900.  For  example,  when  under  any  occupation 
oQl^one  date  is  shown,  it  is  to  be  understood  that  there  was  no  change  in  number  of  employees  or 
ntes  of  wages  up  to  April,  1900.  In  occupations  where  employees  are  paid  by  the  piece  average  daily 
ttmings  have  been  computed  wherever  possible.] 

BBBR,  AI.B,  AND  PORTBR-Gonduded. 


Occupation  and  location. 


Bottlers: 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

Kettle  men: 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

Mechanics: 

Philadelphia,  Pa 


First 
year 
and 
years 
of 
change. 


Num- 
ber 
of  em- 
ploy- 
ees. 


1891 
1895 


1891 
1895 


1891 
1894 


Sex. 


Hours 

per 

week. 


a72 
a72 


Rates  of  wages  per  day. 


Lowest 


12.00 
2.00 


2.50 
2.60 


2.00 
2.00 


Highest 


12.161 
2.00 

8.00 
8.00 

8.161 

9.m 


Average. 


82.081 
2.00 

2.70* 
2.66* 

2.391 
248 


bijAckshuthing  and  horsbshoeino. 


Blacksmiths: 

Boston,  Mass 

Raleigh,  N.C 

Blarkwmiths'  helpers; 
Boston.  Mass 

Raleigh.  N.C..... 

Honeshoers: 

Atlanta,  Ga 


1891 

4 

M. 

58* 

12.70 

82.70 

1895 

4 

M. 

51 

2.85 

2.55 

1890 

2 

M. 

00 

1.25 

1.25 

1895 

2 

M. 

60 

1.25 

1.50 

1900 

2 

M. 

60 

1.50 

1.67 

1891 

4 

M. 

58* 

1.80 

1.80 

1895 

4 

M. 

51 

1.70 

1.70 

1890 

3 

M. 

60 

.67 

.67 

1895 

2 

M. 

60 

.75 

.75 

1900 

8 

M. 

60 

.85 

.85 

1890 

10 

M. 

60 

1.25 

2.60 

1896 

4 

M. 

60 

2.50 

8.00 

2 

1890 

4 

M. 

60 

2.50 

2.60 

2 

1894 

4 

M. 

60 

2.00 

2.00 

12.70 
2.55 
1.25 
1.87* 
1.58* 

1.80 
1.70 
.67 
.75 
.85 

1.67* 
2.75 
2.60 
2.00 


BOOTS  AND  SHOBS. 


Cotters: 

Brockton,  Mass 

Cotters,  sole: 

Brockton,  Mass 

Cotters,  upper: 
Brockton,  Mass 

EdgeietterK 
Brockton,  Mass 

Uge  trimmers: 
Brockton  ~ 


Raidien: 
Brockton, 


2 

1896 

49 

M. 

58 

12.00 

18.00 

2 

1897 

48 

M. 

58 

1.75 

8.00 

1895 

12 

M. 

59* 

1.50 

2.50 

1897 

11 

M. 

59* 

1.75 

2.75 

1899 

14 

M. 

59* 

2.25 

2.75 

1900 

18 

M. 

59* 

2.00 

2.75 

1895 

12 

M. 

59* 

2.00 

2.75 

1897 

12 

M. 

59, 

2.00 

8.00 

1900 

20 

M. 

59* 

2.00 

2.75 

1895 

2 

M. 

59* 

8.54 

8.54* 

1897 

4 

M. 

59* 

2.67 

8.97* 

1899 

6 

M. 

59* 

8.70 

5.20 

1900 

6 

M. 

50* 

2.83 

8.78 

1895 

8 

M. 

&H 

2.16* 

8.25 

1897 

5 

M. 

5» 

2.08* 

8.01 

1899 

8 

M. 

69 

2.29* 

4.21* 

1900 

9 

M. 

59* 

2.26 

4.21* 

2 

1806 

29 

M. 

58 

(«>) 

{f>) 

2 

1897 

25 

M. 

58 

\^ 

b 

2 

1896 

28 

M. 

58 

\^ 

b 

2 

1899 

45 

M. 

58 

(6 

b 

2 

1900 

57 

M. 

58 

\b) 

\b) 

12.58 
2.52* 

2.12* 
2.25 
2.41 
2.88* 

2.87* 

2.62 

2.48* 

8.54* 
8.52* 
4.53* 
8.42 

2.52* 
2.45 
8.61 
8.40 

8.16* 

2.96 

8.59 

2.92 

8.15 


a  In  addition.  2  hours'  gratuitous  work  is  required  on  Sundays. 
6  Not  reported. 
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Table  I.~RATES  OF  WAGES  IN  VARIOUS  OCCUPATIONS-^^oiitinned. 

[Rate8  of  wa^es  are  given  for  the  first  year  for  which  they  were  obtainable  and  for  each  succeeding 
year  in  which  change?  in  rates  occurred  up  to  April,  1900.  For  example,  when  under  any  occupation 
only  one  date  is  shown,  it  is  to  be  understood  that  there  was  no  change  in  number  of  employees  or 
rates  of  wages  up  to  April,  1900.  In  occupations  where  employees  are  paid  by  the  piece  average  daily 
earnings  have  been  computed  wherever  possible.] 

BOOTS  AND  SHOES-Goncluded. 


Lasters: 

Brockton.  Mass 


Stitchers,  bottom: 
Brockton,  MasH 


Stitchers,  upper: 
Brockton,  Maw 


Table  hands: 

Brockton,  MaiK. 


Trcers: 

Brockton,  Mass. 


Vami 


rockton,  Mass. 


Welters: 

Brockton,  MsM. 


Estab- 

First 

Num- 

lish- 

year 
and 

ber 

1  location. 

ment 

of  em- 

num- 

of 

ploy- 

ber. 

change. 

ees. 

3 

1 
1 

1896 
1897 

20 

16 

1 

1899 

87 

1 

1900 

87 

2 

1896 

46 

2 

1897 

52 

2 

1898 

47 

2 

1899 

69 

2 

1900 

120 

1 
1 

1895 
1897 

5 



5 

1 

1899 

9 

1 

1900 

10 

1 
1 

1895 
1897 

16 



19 

1 

1899 

41 

1 

1900 

41 

2 

1896 

82 

2 

1898 

31 

2 

1899 

33 

2 

1900 

64 

2 

1896 

76 

2 

1899 

99 

2 

1900 

161 

1895 
1897 

14 



12 

1899 

22 

1900 

20 

1895 
1897 

12 



12 

1899 

14 

1900 

16 

2 

1896 

29 

2 

1897 

24 

2 

1898 

27 

2 

1899 

23 

2 

1900 

44 

1895 
1897 

» 

9 

1899 

14 

1900 

14 



1895 

2 

1897 

3 

1899 

8 

1900 

8 

Sex. 


M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 

M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 

F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
F. 

F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 

M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 

F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 

M. 
M. 

M. 
M. 


Hours 
week. 


59^ 
594 
59J 

m 

68 
58 
58 
58 
58 

m 
m 

59i 

58 
58 
58 
58 
58 
68 
58 
58 
58 
58 
58 

58 
58 
58 
58 

591 
591 
591 
58 
58 
58 
58 
58 

58 
58 
58 
58 

694 
594 
504 
69^ 


Rates  of  wages  per  day. 


Lowest. 


$1.92 
1.52 
2.55 
2.624 

(a) 


2.50 
2.624 
3.17 
1.20 

1.29 

1.244 

1.314 

1.204 

1.76 

1.75 

1.75 

1.75 

1.76 

1.75 

1,75 

.874 
.92 
1.144 
1.204 

1.42 
1.464 
1.44 
1.88i 


1.96 
2.12 
2.064 
1.88 

3.25 
4.064 
3.784 
3.97 


Highest. 


13.46 
3.24 
8.47 
3.48 

(a) 


3.05 
3.434 
4.144 
3.664 

2.78 
3.134 
3.18 
3.05 
3.164 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.164 
3.00 
3.164 

1.92 
1.914 
2.214 
2.384 

2.24 
2.86 
2.86 
2.47 


la) 

2.68 
2.924 
3.07 
3.01 

3.26 
4.09 
4.394 
4.21i 


Average. 


«2.58i 
2.594 
2.834 
2.931 
4.541 
3.561 
4.11 
3.524 
2.914 

2.91 
3.064 
3.35 
3.304 

1.99 

2.06 

2.26 

2.11 

2.891 

2.454 

2.234 

2.28 

2.34 

2.14 

2.11 

1.28i 
1.464 
1.79 
1.774 

1.70 

1.911 

2.10i 

2.13 

2.811 

2.85i 

1.84 

2.47 

2.91 

2.25 
2.444 
2.53 
2.55i 

3.25 
4.074 
4.22 
4.07 


BOXKS,  PAPBR. 


Box  makers: 

Boston,  Mam... 

Cutters: 

Boston,  Mass. . . 

New  York,  N.  Y 


1891 

20 

F. 

59 

10.834 

SI.  164 

1897 

50 

F. 

69 

.75 

1.50 

1899 

50 

F. 

59 

.834 

1.664 

1891 

3 

M. 

59 

2.00 

3.00 

1895 

4 

M. 

69 

2.00 

2.664 

1899 

5 

M. 

69 

2.00 

3.00 

1900 

4 

M. 

59 

2.00 

8.00 

1891 

3 

M. 

59 

1.884 

2.50 

2 

1898 

8 

M. 

69 

1.914 

2.584 

2 

1899 

3 

M. 

59 

2.00 

2.664 

a  Not  reported. 


$1,014 
1.134 
1.31 

2.384 
2.164 
2.864 
2.854 
2.164 
2.25 
2.834 
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Table  I.— RATES  OF  WAGES  IN  VARIOUS  OCCUPATIONS— Continued. 

[Rates  of  wages  are  given  for  the  first  year  for  which  they  were  obtainable  and  for  each  succeeding 
year  in  which  changes  in  rates  occurred  up  to  April,  1900.  For  example,  when  under  any  occupation 
only  one  date  is  shown,  it  is  to  be  understood  that  there  was  no  change  in  number  of  employees  or 
rates  of  wages  up  to  April,  1900.  In  occupations  where  employees  are  paid  by  the  piece  average  daily 
earnings  have  been  computed  wherever  possible.] 

BOXES,  PAPBR-<>>ncIuded. 


Estab- 
lish- 
ment 
num- 
ber. 

First 
year 
and 
years 
of 
change. 

Num- 
ber 
of  em- 
ploy- 
ees. 

Sex. 

Hours 

per 
week. 

Rates  of  wages  per  day. 

Occupation  and  location. 

Lowest. 

Highest 

Average. 

Pasters: 

New  York ,  N .  Y 

2 
2 
2 

1891 
1898 
1899 

20 
20 
20 

F. 
F. 
F. 

50 
50 
G9 

10.60 
.68i 
.66* 

$1.16* 
1.25 
1.88* 

SO.  83* 

m 

1.00 

BOXES,  UrOODEN. 


Box  makers: 

Boston,  Mass 

New  York, N.Y.. 
Drivers: 

New  York, N.Y.. 

Edge  trimmers: 

New  York,  N.Y.. 
Engineers,  stationary: 

New  York, N.Y.. 
Fi  remen,  stationary : 

New  York, N.Y.. 
Nailers: 

Boston,  Mhmi 

New  York, N.Y.. 

Paper  cutters: 

New  York,  N.Y.. 

Pasters: 

Boston,  Mass 

New  York,  N.Y.. 

Planers: 

New  York,  N.Y.. 


Printers: 

Boston,  Mass . 


NewYork,N.Y 


Sawyers: 

Boston,  Mass . . . 

New  York,  N.Y 


2 

1892 

39 

M. 

60 

$1.00 

2 

1895 

41 

M. 

60 

1.00 

2 

1899 

48 

M. 

60 

1.00 

2 

1900 

49 

M. 

60 

1.00 

3 

1891 

75 

(a) 

59 

1.66* 

3 

1890 

8 

M. 

69 

1.66* 

3 

1896 

8 

M. 

59 

1.661 

4 

1891 

37 

M. 

59 

1.50 

1           3 

1891 

1 

M. 

59 

8.00 

!           3 

1891 

1 

M. 

59 

1.66* 

1 

1801 

6 

M. 

60 

.88 

1 

1899 

6 

M. 

58 

.88 

4 

1891 

25 

M. 

59 

2.00 

5 

1896 

5 

M. 

60 

2.00 

6 

1900 

5 

M. 

60 

2.164 

4 

1891 

6 

M. 

59 

1.66* 

6 

1898 

1 

M. 

60 

2.00 

5 

1899 

1 

M. 

60 

2.16* 

5 

1900 

1 

M. 

60 

2.S3i 

I 

1891 

(a) 

F. 

60 

.50 

1 

1899 

28 

F. 

58 

.50 

5 

1898 

13 

F. 

'     60 

1.08i 

5 

1900 

14 

F. 

60 

1.25 

8 

1890 

1 

M. 

59 

4.164 

4 

1891 

20 

M. 

59 

1.66i 

5 

1898 

1 

M. 

60 

2.00 

6 

1899 

1 

M. 

60 

2.164 

5 

1900 

1 

M. 

60 

2.884 

1 

1891 

6 

M. 

60 

1.83 

1 

1899 

6 

M. 

58 

1.83 

4 

1891 

19 

M. 

59 

1.00 

5 

1896 

4 

M. 

60 

1.834 

5 

1899 

4 

M. 

60 

2.00 

6 

1900 

4 

M. 

60 

2.164 

1 

1891 

6 

M. 

60 

1.83 

1 

1899 

6 

M. 

58 

1.83 

3 

1890 

12 

M. 

50 

2.164 

4 

1891 

28 

M. 

59 

2.00 

6 

1898 

4 

M. 

60 

2.83* 

5 

1899 

4 

M. 

60 

2.60 

5 

1900 

5 

M. 

60 

2.664 

$1,834 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
3.33* 

1.66* 
1.83* 

1.66* 

3.00 

1.66* 

3.00 
8.00 
2.88* 
2.00 
2.16* 

2.00 
2.00 
2.16* 
2.38* 

1.66* 
1.66* 
1.084 
1.25 

4.164 
2.50 
2.00 
2.164 
2.834 

3.00 
8.00 
2.00 
1.834 
2.00 
2.164 

8.00 
3.00 
2.884 
2.50 
2.834 
2.50 
2.664 


$1.89 
1.464 
1.44 
1.44* 
2.66* 

1.66* 
1.75 

1.58* 

8.00 

1.66* 

1.66* 
1.66* 
2.16* 
2.00 
2.16* 

1.88* 
2.00 
2.16* 
2.83* 

(a) 
.88* 
1.08* 
1.25 

4.16* 
2.06* 
2.00 
2.16* 
2.88* 

2.11 

2,11 

1.50 

1.83* 

2.00 

2.16* 

2.204 
2.204 
2.25 
2.12* 
2.33* 
2.50 
2.664 


6769— No,  29 8 


a  Not  reported. 
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Table  I.— RATES  OF  WAGES  IN  VARIOUS  OOCUPATIONg—Oontinuwl. 

[Rates  of  wages  are  given  for  the  flnt  year  for  which  they  were  obtainable  and  for  each  succeeding 
year  in  which  changes  in  rates  occarred  np  to  April,  1900.  For  example,  when  under  any  occupation 
only  one  date  is  shown,  it  is  to  be  understood  that  there  was  no  change  in  number  of  employees  or 
rates  of  wages  up  to  April,  1900.  In  occupations  where  employees  are  paid  by  the  piece  avc  rage  daily 
earnings  have  been  computed  wherever  possible.] 

BBIOK8. 


Occupation  and  location. 


Engineers,  stationary: 
Greensboro,  N.  C  .. 

Kiln  firemen: 

Greensboro,  N.G ., 

Laborers: 

Greensboro,  N.C .. 


Estab- 
lish- 
ment 
num- 
ber. 


First 
year 
and 
years 

of 
change. 


1894 
1896 


1894 
1899 


1894 


Num- 
ber 
of  em- 
ploy- 


Sex. 


Hours 
week. 


Rates  of  wages  per  day. 


Lowest 


72  I 
72  ' 


90.90 
1.00 


.76 
.65 


Highest 


90.90 
LOO 


.75 


.75 
.75 


Average. 


90.90 
1.00 


.75 
.85 


.75 
.66* 


BR(JS0BS. 


Brush  makers: 

NewYork,N.Y 

1891 

50 

M. 

50 

12.50 

94.00 

93.10 

1892 

50 

M. 

69 

2.40 

8.88 

3.00 

1898 

60 

M. 

69 

2.80 

8. 73 

2.88 

1894 

60 

M. 

69 

2.18 

8.56 

2.74 

1895 

60 

M. 

69 

2.07 

8.27 

2.63 

1896 

60 

M. 

59 

2.06 

8.20 

2.48 

1897 

60 

M. 

69 

2.15 

8.88 

2.58 

1896 

60 

M. 

69 

2.26 

8.52 

2.72 

1899 

60 

M. 

59 

2.60 

4.00 

3.10 

1891 

260 

P. 

59 

LOO 

L50 

L24 

1892 

260 

F. 

69 

.96* 

L45 

L21 

1893 

260 

F. 

59 

.924 

L89 

1.16 

1894 

260 

F. 

59 

.88 

L88t 

LIO 

1895 

260 

F. 

59 

.811 

L21 

1.021 

1896 

260 

F. 

59 

.80 

1.20 

LOT* 

1897 

280 

F. 

59 

.83i 

1.25 

L05 

1896 

240 

F. 

59 

.88* 

L82* 

LIU 

1899 

260 

F. 

69 

LOO 

1.60 

L23* 

1900 

260 

F. 

60 

LOO 

1.80 

L» 

Worcester,  Mass 

1891 

6 

M. 

69 

.80 

2.881 
2.50 

1.88 

2 

1899 

6 

M. 

59 

LOO 

L95 

2 

1891 

11 

F. 

68 

.80 

L60 

L04I 

2 

1899 

11 

F. 

58 

LOO 

1.60 

L18 

B1JILiraN«. 


Bricklayers: 

Atlanta,  Ga 

1 

1892 

14 

M. 

60 

tl  60 

98  00 

12.151 
L844 

1 

1896 

18 

M. 

60 

L60 

2.00 

1 

1899 

16 

M. 

60 

2.25 

2.25 

2.S^ 

Augusta,  Ga 

2 

1890 

20 

M. 

60 

1.75 

2.26 

2.024 
2.48 

2 

1900 

25 

M. 

60 

2.00 

S.00 

Birmingham,  Ala. 

6 

1890 

260 

M. 

54 

8.60 

8  60 

8.60 
2.26 

6 

1898 

200 

M. 

54 

2.25 

2.25 

6 

1894 

200 

M. 

54 

2.70 

2.70 

2.70 

6 

1897 

250 

M. 

54 

8.60 

8.60 

8.60 

6 

1899 

600 

M. 

54 

4.05 

4.06 

4.05 

Boston,  Mass 

8 

1891 

40 

M. 

54 

8.60 

8  60 

8.60 

8 

1899 

60 

M. 

48 

8.60 

8.60 

8.60 

18 

1891 

100 

M. 

54 

3.78 

8.78 

8.78 

18 

1898 

120 

M. 

48 

8.86 

8.86 

8.86 

13 

1896 

142 

M. 

48 

8.60 

8.60 

8.60 

Buffalo.N.Y 

16 

1891 

48 

M. 

60 

8.384 
8.24 

8.834 
3.24 

8.384 
8.24 

16 

1894 

87 

M. 

54 

15 

1899 

28 

M. 

54 

3.60 

S.60 

8.60 

17 

1891 

140 

M. 

54 

8.24 

8.24 

8.24 

17 

1899 

124 

M. 

48 

3.20 

3.20 

8.20 

20 

1892 

40 

M. 

54 

8.24 

8.24 

3.24 

20 

1898 

60 

M. 

48 

2.88 

2.88 

2.88 

20 

1899 

46 

M. 

48 

3.20 

8.20 

8.20 
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Tablk  I.— RATES  OF  WAGES  IN  VARIOUS  OCCUPATIONS— Continued. 

[Rates  of  wages  are  given  for  the  first  year  for  which  they  were  obtainable  and  for  each  succeeding 
year  in  which  changes  in  rates  occurred  up  to  April,  1900.  For  example,  when  under  any  occupation 
only  one  date  is  shown,  it  is  to  be  understood  that  there  was  no  change  in  number  of  employees  or 
rates  of  wages  up  to  April,  1900.  In  occupations  where  employees  are  paid  by  the  piece  average  daily 
earnings  have  been  computed  wherever  possible.] 

BI71LmNG--Oontlnued. 


Burlington,  N.  C 

Chicago,  111 

Cleveland,  Ohio 


Greensboro,  N.C  . 


Los  Angeles,  Gal . . 

New  York,  N.Y... 
PassaicN.J 

Philadelphia,  Pa.. 

San  Francisco,  Cal 

Bricklayers'  helpers: 
Boston,  Mass 

Los  Angeles,  Cal  .. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.. 

Cabinetmakers: 

New  York,  N.Y... 

Carpenters: 

Atlanta,  Qa 

Augusta,  Ga 

Birmingham,  Ala . 

Boston,  MaH 

Buflklo.N.Y 


22 

1890 

4 

22 

1897 

7 

22 

1899 

14 

26 

1891 

26 

a89 

1890 

^) 

a39 

1892 

^i 

a89 

1898 

w 

a39 

1894 

® 

a89 

1896 

9) 

a89 

1899 

(&) 

40 

1890 

16 

40 

1896 

15 

40 

1899 

15 

41 

1890 

8 

41 

1899 

8 

42 

1890 

4 

42 

1894 

10 

42 

1899 

10 

42 

1900 

18 

43 

1890 

12 

48 

1892 

10 

48 

1898 

12 

48 

1899 

10 

58 

1891 

70 

58 

1809 

90 

56 

1891 

SO 

56 

1896 

30 

66 

1897 

30 

66 

1900 

8 

60 

1891 

125 

60 

1898 

115 

60 

1899 

120 

60 

1900 

117 

68 

1890 

20 

68 

1896 

25 

78 

1890 

12 

78 

1896 

12 

8 

1891 

100 

8 

1899 

150 

46 

1890 

6 

46 

1892 

5 

46 

1897 

5 

60 

1891 

110 

60 

1896 

102 

60 

1899 

108 

49 

1897 

2 

49 

1899 

4 

49 

1900 

8 

1 

1892 

15 

1 

1896 

9 

1 

1899 

7 

1 

1900 

20 

3 

1890 

25 

8 

1900 

27 

6 

1890 

450 

6 

1896 

450 

6 

1896 

500 

6 

1899 

800 

6 

1900 

1,200 

18 

1891 

146 

13 

1899 

187 

14 

1891 

20 

14 

1899 

88 

19 

1891 

125 

19 

1899 

125 

M. 

M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 

M. 

M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 

M. 
M. 
M. 

M. 

M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 


(6) 


60 

12.00 

12.25 

60 

1.75 

2.25 

60 

1.75 

2.60 

48 

4.00 

4.00 

54 

8.82* 

8.82* 

54 

4.05 

4.05 

) 

C.35 

c.35 

48 

2.80 

3.20 

48 

8.20 

3.20 

48 

8.60 

3.60 

60 

1.75 

2.00 

60 

1.75 

2.50 

60 

2.00 

2.50 

60 

1.75 

2.00 

60 

2,00 

2.50 

60 

1.75 

2.60 

60 

2.00 

3.00 

60 

2.00 

8.00 

60 

2.00 

3.00 

48 

4.00 

4.00 

48 

8.00 

3.00 

48 

8.60 

3.50 

48 

4.00 

4.00 

48 

4.00 

4.00 

44 

4.03* 

4.08* 

60 

8.00 

3.00 

60 

8.50 

8.50 

58 

8.09 

8.09 

58 

8.58* 

8.58* 

54 

4.06 

4.05 

48 

8.00 

8.00 

48 

8.60 

3.60 

48 

4.00 

4.00 

54 

6.00 

6.00 

48 

5.00 

5.00 

60 

6.00 

6.00 

48 

5.00 

5.00 

54 

1.75 

1.75 

48 

2.00 

2.00 

54 

2.50 

2.60 

54 

2.00 

2.00 

54 

1.75 

1.76 

54 

2.70 

2.70 

48 

2.00 

2.00 

48 

2.40 

2.40 

48 

2.00 

2.25 

48 

2.25 

2.60 

48 

2.50 

2.75 

60 

1.76 

2.50 

60 

1.60 

2.60 

60 

1.50 

2.00 

60 

1.75 

2.00 

60 

1.26 

2.00 

60 

1.50 

2.60 

60 

1.50 

2.60 

60 

1.26 

2.60 

60 

1.50 

2.50 

60 

1.50 

2.50 

54 

2.00 

8.00 

54 

2.26 

2.40 

48 

2.40 

2.64 

54 

2.70 

2.70 

48 

2.50 

2.60 

54 

1.80 

1.80 

54 

1.80 

2.02* 

12.12* 
1.96* 
2.08* 
4.00 
8.82* 
4.06 
€.36 


"l 


20 
3.60 
1.88* 
2^00 
2.26* 
1.90* 
2.81* 
2.06* 
2.60 
2.60 
2.54 
4.00 
8.00 
8.60 
4.00 
4.00 
4.08* 
8.00 
8.50 
8.09 
8.53* 
4.05 
8.00 
8.60 
4.00 
6.00 
5.00 
6.00 
5.00 

1.75 
2.00 
2.50 
2.00 
1.76 
2.70 
2.00 
2.40 

2.12* 
2.87* 
2.62* 

2.00 

1.86 

1.64* 

1.85 

1.59 

2.02 

2.18 

2.18 

2.18* 

2.00 

2.60 

2.25* 

2.41 

2.70 

2.80 

1.80 

1.89 


a  Information  furnished  by  Cleveland  Buildem'  Exchange.  6  Not  reported.  c  Per  hour. 
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Table  L— RATES  OF  WAGES  IN  VARIOUS  OCCUPATIONS— Continued. 

[Rates  of  wages  are  given  for  the  first  year  for  which  they  were  obtainable  and  for  each  succeeding 
year  in  which  changes  in  rates  occurred  up  to  April,  1900.  For  example,  when  under  any  occupation 
only  one  date  is  shown,  it  is  to  be  understood  that  there  was  no  change  in  number  of  employees  or 
rates  of  wages  up  to  April,  1900.  In  occupations  where  employees  are  ptiid  by  the  piece  average  daily 
earnings  have  been  computed  wherever  possible.] 

Bin  L  DlNCt— Continued . 


Estab- 
lish- 

First 
yew 
and 
years 
of 
change. 

Num- 
ber 

Hours 

Rates  of  wages  per  day. 

Occupation  and  location. 

ment 

of  em- 

Sex. 

per 

num- 

ploy- 

week. 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

Average. 

ber. 

ees. 

Carpenters-Concluded. 

Burlington,  N.  C 

21 
21 

1890 
1899 

10 
85 

M. 
M. 

60 
60 

10.80 
.80 

11.85 
2.40 

11.044 

L^ 

21 

1900 

36 

M. 

60 

.80 

2.40 

1.29 

22 

1890 

10 

M. 

60 

.90 

L45 

1.184 

22 

1899 

80 

M. 

60 

.80 

1.85 

LIO 

22 

1900 

80 

M. 

60 

.80 

1.85 

L064 

Charlotte,  N.  C 

23 
26 
26 

1890 
1891 
1893 

17 
24 
88 

M. 
M. 
M. 

60 
48 
48 

1.60 
2,80 
2.80 

2.00 
2.80 
8.60 

1.68 

Chicago,  111 

2.80 

8.12 

26 

1894 

31 

M. 

48 

2.40 

2.80 

2.71 

26 

1895 

35 

M. 

48 

2.80 

2.80 

2.80 

26 

1896 

23 

M. 

48 

8.00 

8.00 

8.00 

26 

1897 

21 

M. 

48 

2.80 

2.80 

2,80 

26 

1898 

18 

M. 

48 

8.00 

8.00 

8.00 

26 

1899 

19 

M. 

48 

8.40 

3.40 

3.40 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

a  31 

1890 

{^) 

M. 

60 

2.25 

2.75 

{f>) 

a  81 

1895 

^} 

M. 

54 

1.80 

2.474 

* 

a81 

1899 

lb) 

M. 

64 

2.02^ 

2.70 

6 

85 

1890 

18 

M. 

60 

2.25 

2.75 

2.424 

35 

1896 

88 

M. 

64 

1.80 

2.474 

2.024 

85 

1899 

25 

M. 

54 

2.021 

2.70 

2.25 

38 

1890 

19 

M. 

64 

2.26 

2.474 

2,384 

88 

1891 

27 

M. 

64 

2.474 

2.70 

2.534 

38 

1892 

21 

M. 

54 

2.28 

2.70 

2.494 

88 

1894 

20 

M. 

64 

1.80 

2.474 

2.194 

38 

1895 

28 

M. 

64 

2.021 

2.474 

2.194 

38 

1899 

31 

M. 

48 

1.80 

2.40 

2.16 

Greensboro,  N.  C 

40 

1890 

50 

M. 

60 

1.00 

L40 

1.21 

40 

1899 

66 

M. 

60 

1.25 

L60 

1.364 

41 

1890 

15 

M. 

60 

1.25 

L60 

1.40 

Los  Angeles,  Cal 

43 

1890 

40 

M. 

48 

8.00 

8.00 

8.00 

48 

1892 

40 

M. 

48 

2.60 

2.60 

2.60 

43 

1894 

30 

M. 

48 

2.26 

2.25 

2.25 

43 

1897 

60 

M. 

48 

2.50 

2.50 

2.50 

43 

1899 

60 

M. 

48 

8.00 

8.00 

8.00 

New  York,  N.  Y 

49 
49 

1897 
1900 

8 
20 

M. 
M. 

48 
48 

2.50 
2.50 

8.00 
8.60 

2.664 

2.80 

60 

1898 

40 

M. 

54 

8.00 

8.00 

8.00 

60 

1894 

60 

M. 

54 

8.60 

8.60 

8.60 

60 

1899 

40 

M. 

44 

2.98i 

2.984 

2.984 

62 

1891 

8 

M. 

48 

8.25 

8.60 

8.874 

62 

1900 

4 

M. 

44 

8.60 

4.00 

8.75 

Passaic,  N.J 

66 
65 

1894 
1898 

40 
SO 

M. 
M. 

54 
58 

1.65 
2.00 

2.25 
2.60 

1.91 

2.224 

66 

1900 

80 

M. 

68 

2.26 

8.00 

2.574 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

61 

1891 

50 

M. 

54 

2.60 

2.70 

2.64 

61 

1900 

25 

M. 

48 

2.80 

2.80 

2.80 

63 

1891 

200 

M. 

54 

2.70 

8.00 

2.734 

63 

1900 

160 

M. 

48 

2.80 

2.80 

2.80 

66 

1891 

260 

M. 

64 

8.00 

8.00 

8.00 

65 

1892 

275 

M. 

54 

2.70 

2.70 

2.70 

66 

1900 

260 

M. 

48 

2.80 

2.80 

2.80 

Raleigh,N.C 

67 

1890 

20 

M. 

60 

1.25 

L76 

1.434 

67 

1895 

17 

M. 

60 

LOO 

L50 

1.144 

67 

1898 

20 

M. 

60 

L25 

L75 

1.434 

San  Francisco,  Cal 

69 

1890 

25 

M. 

48 

2.60 

8.25 

2.96 

69 

1894 

20 

M. 

48 

2.50 

8.50 

8.124 

69 

1896 

20 

M. 

48 

2.00 

8.00 

2.624 

69 

1899 

22 

M. 

48 

2.60 

3.60 

8.18 

69 

1900 

22 

M. 

48 

8.00 

8.60 

3.274 

Cornice  Betters: 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

57 

1891 

20 

M. 

54 

2.75 

2.75 

2.76 

Derrick  men: 

Boston,Ma8S 

18 

1891 

7 

M. 

54 

2.25 

2.25 

2.26 

18 

1898 

11 

M. 

48 

2.24 

2.24 

2.24 

Engineers,  stationary: 

Boston,  Mass 

13 

1891 

10 

M. 

54 

2.66i 

2.664 

2.664 
8.00 

13 

1899 

14 

M. 

48 

8.00 

8.00 

a  Information  furnished  by  Cleveland  Builders'  Exchange. 


&  Not  reported. 
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Table  I.— RATES  OF  WAGES  IN  VARIOUS  OCCUPATIONS— Continued. 

[Rates  of  wages  are  given  for  the  first  year  for  which  they  were  obtainable  and  for  each  succeeding 
year  in  which  changes  in  rates  occurred  up  to  April,  1900.  For  example,  when  under  any  occupation 
only  one  date  is  shown,  it  is  to  be  understood  that  there  was  no  change  in  number  of  employees  or 
rates  of  wages  up  to  April,  1900.  In  occupations  where  employees  are  paid  by  the  piece  average  daily 
^»^rn<ngB  have  been  computed  wherever  possible.] 

BiniimNG— Continued. 


Estab- 
lish- 
ment 
num- 
ber. 

First 
year 
and 
years 
of 
change. 

Num- 
ber 
of  em- 
ploy- 
ees. 

Sex. 

Hours 
week. 

Rates  < 
Lowest. 

)f  wages  per  day. 

Occupation  and  location. 

Highest. 

Average. 

Foremen,  carpenters: 

Boston  Mass              

18 
13 
40 
40 
41 
41 

18 
18 
13 
18 

16 
16 
21 
24 
24 

73 
78 

-41 
60 
60 
50 

44 
44 

1 
1 

13 
13 
13 
15 
16 
15 
20 
20 
20 
46 
46 
46 
46 
58 
63 
62 
62 

18 
18 
16 
16 
15 
20 
20 
20 
63 
63 

1 
1 
6 
6 
5 
6 

1891 
1899 
1890 
1899 
1890 
1899 

1891 
1898 
1899 
1900 

1891 
1894 
1892 
1891 
1899 

1890 
1893 

1890 
1893 
1898 
1899 

1890 
1897 

1892 
1899 
1891 
1898 
1896 
1891 
1894 
1899 
1882 
1896 
1899 
1890 
1892 
1896 
1900 
1891 
1899 
1891 
1900 

1891 
1898 
1891 
1894 
1899 
1892 
1894 
1896 
1891 
1899 

1898 
1899 
1892 
1894 
1899 
1900 

6 
7 
6 
10 
8 
2 

5 
6 
7 

8 

20 

22 

9 

6 

6 

12 
12 

4 

5 
6 
6 

U 
8 

8 
4 
16 
16 
18 
80 
65 
40 
62 
66 
60 
27 
25 
12 
20 
100 
120 
104 
110 

250 
840 
180 
212 
150 
146 
160 
200 
95 
110 

12 
8 
160 
160 
200 
200 

M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 

M. 
M. 

M. 
M. 

M. 
M. 
M. 

S: 

M. 
M. 

M. 
M. 
M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 

M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 

M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 

64 
48 
60 
60 
60 
60 

64 
48 
48 
48 

54 
64 
44 
48 
44 

60 
64 

44 

44 

48 
48 

60 
60 
64 
48 
48 
60 
54 
64 
54 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
44 
64 
48 

64 
48 
60 
64 
54 
54 
64 
48 
48 
44 

60 
60 
60 

;         60 
64 

1         54 

18.384 
8.661 
L75 
2.00 
L75 
2.00 

4.96 
4.40 
4.80 
4.80 

2.26 
2.60 
3.43i 
8.75 
8.664 

8.00 
3.00 

.75 
2.26 
2.20 
2.45i 

6L26 
61.60 

2.00 
2.00 
3.78 
3.86 
8.60 
8.834 
8.24 
8.00 
8.24 
2.88 
8.20 
4.00 
8.50 
8.00 
8.50 
8.20 
2.934 
8.00 
3.00 

2.25 

2.00 

1.25 

L124 

L86 

L44 

1.85 

1.20 

2.40 

2.42 

L50 
L76 
L50 
1.50 
2.26 
2.25 

«8.664 
4.00 
L75 
2.60 
1.75 
2.00 

4.95 
4.40 
4.80 
4.96 

2.26 
2.60 
8.434 
8.75 
3.664 

3.00 
3.00 

.75 
2.25 
2.20 
2.454 

61.25 
61.50 

3.00 

2.26 

3.78 

8.86 

8.60 

8.334 

8.24 

8.60 

8.24 

2.88 

8.20 

4.00 

8.50 

8.00 

8.50 

8.20 

2.934 

8.00 

3.00 

2.25 
2.00 
L25 
1.124 
2.26 
L44 
1.36 
L20 
2.40 
2.42 

2.00 
2.00 
1.75 
2.00 
2.26 
2.50 

S3. 50 

flreenflboro  N  C.     ......... 

3.864 
1.75 

Foremen,  masons: 

Boston  Mass  

2.25 
1.75 
2.00 

4.95 

Oaa  fitters: 

Buflalo  N.Y 

4.40 
4.80 
4.88 

2.25 

Chicaffo  111 

2.60 
8.434 

Hod  carriers: 

San  Francisco.  Cal 

3.75 
8.664 

8.00 

Laborers: 

Greensboro,  N.  C 

New  York  N.Y 

8.00 

.76 
2.25 

Lathers: 

Los  Anirelea.  Cal 

2.20 
2.454 

bL25 

Masons,  stone: 

Atlanta,  Oa 

bL50 
8.W 

Boston,  Mass 

Buffalo,  N.Y 

8.86 
8.60 
8.334 

Los  Ansreles.  Cal 

3.24 
3.25 
8.24 
2.88 
8.20 
4.00 

New  York.N.Y 

8.50 
8.00 
8.50 
820 

Philadelphia.  Pa 

2.934 
8.00 

Masons'  helpers: 

Boston,  Mass 

8.00 
2.25 

Buffalo  N.Y     

2.00 
1.25 

\ew  York.N  Y        

L124 
1.75 
1.44 
1.85 
L20 
2.40 

Painters: 

Atlanta.  Oa 

2.42 
1.64 

Birmingham,  Ala  .....  r 

1.844 
1.64 

.  1-584 
2.25 
2.28 

a  Not  reported. 


6  Per  1,000. 
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Table  L— RATES  OF  WAGES  IN  VARIOUS  OCCUPATIONS— ConUnued. 

[Rates  of  wages  are  given  for  the  first  year  for  which  they  were  obtainable  and  for  each  succeeding 
year  in  which  changes  in  rates  occurred  up  to  April,  1900.  For  example,  when  nnder  any  occupation 
only  one  date  is  shown,  it  is  to  be  understood  that  there  was  no  change  in  number  of  employees  or 
rates  of  wages  up  to  April.  1900.  In  occupations  where  employees  are  paid  by  the  piece  aveiage  daily 
earnings  have  been  computed  wherever  possible.] 

BfJlIiDlNO— Continued. 


Estab- 
lish- 

First 
year 
and 
years 
of 
change. 

Num- 
ber 

Hours 

Rates  of  wages  per  day. 

Occupation  and  location. 

ment 

of  em- 

Sex. 

per 

num- 

Pay- 

week. 

Lowest 

Highest. 

Average. 

ber. 

ees. 

Palnten— Concluded. 

Boston,  liass 

12 

1891 

210 

M. 

60 

12.50 

12.60 

12.60 

12 

1892 

230 

M. 

54 

2.50 

2.60 

2;  60 

12 

1898 

220 

M. 

48 

2.40 

2.40 

2.40 

12 

1899 

235 

M. 

48 

2.56 

2.56 

2.56 

18 

1891 

7 

M. 

54 

2.25 

2.50 

2.35* 

18 

1899 

9 

M. 

48 

2.50 

2.76 

2.61 

BufEalo,  N.  Y 

18 
27 

1891 
1890 

70 
18 

M. 
M. 

54 
48 

2.25 
2.20 

2.25 
2.20 

2.25 

Chicago,  111 

2.20 

27 

1892 

20 

M. 

48 

2.80 

2.80 

2.80 

27 

1894 

88 

M. 

48 

2.20 

2.40 

2.81 

27 

1897 

17 

M. 

48 

2.60 

2.60 

2.60 

27 

1896 

22 

M. 

48 

2.80 

2.80 

2.80 

27 

1809 

20 

M. 

48 

8.00 

3.00 

3.00 

27 

1900 

18 

M. 

48 

3.20 

8.20 

3.20 

29 

1890 

10 

M. 

48 

2.00 

2.40 

2.18 

29 

1892 

18 

M. 

48 

2.20 

2.60 

2.41* 

29 

1897 

17 

M. 

48 

2.40 

8.20 

2.69 

29 

1896 

U 

M. 

48 

2.40 

8.20 

2.6{V 

29 

1899 

8 

M. 

48 

2.40 

3.00 

2.85 

29 

1900 

6 

M. 

48 

8.00 

8.00 

8.00 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

84 

1890 

60 

M. 

54 

2.25 

2. 47  J 

2.42 

34 

1894 

89 

M. 

54 

1.80 

2.02* 

1.95* 

84 

1897 

60 

M. 

48 

1.80 

2.00 

1.94* 

84 

1899 

50 

M. 

48 

2.00 

2.00 

2.00 

Greensboro,  N.  C 

41 

1890 

4 

M. 

60 

1.00 

1.50 

1.25 

41 

1899 

5 

M. 

60 

1.25 

1.60 

L40 

New  York,  N.Y 

48 

1891 

25 

M. 

47 

8.60 

8.60 

8.60 

Paa9aic,N.J 

M 

1891 

20 

M. 

54 

2.25 

2.60 

2.80 

54 

1900 

50 

M. 

58 

2.60 

2.60 

2.60 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

58 

1891 

30 

M. 

60 

2.60 

8.00 

2.88* 
2.80 

58 

1899 

30 

M. 

48 

2.80 

2.80 

64 

1891 

10 

M. 

54 

2.25 

2.70 

2.54 

64 

1899 

10 

M. 

48 

2.80 

2.80 

2.80 

San  Francisco,  Cal 

70 

1877 

6 

M. 

60 

2.60 

3  60 

8  00 

70 

1880 

15 

M. 

60 

3.00 

3.00 

8.00 

70 

1886 

20 

M. 

48 

2.60 

2.60 

2.60 

70 

1888 

90 

M. 

48 

8.00 

8.00 

3.00 

70 

1898 

90 

M. 

48 

2.60 

2.60 

2.60 

70 

1890 

15 

M. 

48 

8.00 

8.00 

8.00 

Plasterers: 

Atlanta,  Qa 

1 

1896 

15 

M. 

60 

1.60 

2.60 

1.80* 
1.8? 

1 

1899 

20 

M. 

60 

1.60 

2.60 

Birmingham,  Ala 

4 

1891 

50 

M. 

60 

8.60 

3.60 

8.60 

4 

1894 

85 

M. 

60 

2.50 

8.00 

2.75* 

4 

1899 

80 

M. 

54 

2.00 

2.50 

2,^ 

4 

1900 

87 

M. 

48 

4.00 

4.00 

4.00 

Boston,  Mass 

8 

1891 

180 

M. 

54 

8.78 

8.78 

8.78 

8 

1899 

200 

M. 

48 

3.60 

8.60 

3.60 

13 

1891 

24 

M. 

54 

3.87* 

8.871 

8.37* 

18 

1896 

84 

M. 

48 

8.44 

8.44 

3.44 

Buflalo.N.Y 

16 

1891 

30 

M. 

60 

8.85 

8.35 

8.85 

15 

1894 

40 

M. 

54 

3.00 

3.00 

8.00 

16 

1899 

80 

M. 

54 

3.00 

8.60 

8.25 

17 

1891 

85 

M. 

54 

8.00 

3.00 

8.00 

17 

1896 

40 

M. 

54 

3.24 

3.24 

8.24 

17 

1899 

28 

M. 

48 

2.88 

2.88 

2.88 

20 

1892 

24 

M. 

54 

8.24 

3.24 

8.24 

20 

1896 

22 

M. 

48 

2,88 

2.88 

2.88 

Chicago,  111 

25 

1890 

12 

M. 

48 

S.60 

3.50 

8.60 
4.00 

25 

1892 

20 

M. 

48 

4.00 

4.00 

25 

al898 

25 

M. 

48 

5.00 

6.00 

5.24 

25 

51898 

7 

M. 

48 

4.00 

4.00 

4.00 

25 

1894 

16 

M. 

48 

8.60 

8.60 

8.60 

• 

25 

1896 

20 

M. 

48 

2.60 

8.00 

2.66 

25 

1899 

26 

M. 

48 

3.50 

4.00 

8.77 

25 

1900 

8 

M. 

48 

4.00 

4.00 

4.00 

28 

1890 

36 

M. 

48 

8.50 

8.60 

8.60 

28 

1892 

50 

M, 

48 

4.00 

4.00 

4.00 

a  For  flnit  fnur  months. 


b  For  last  eight  months. 
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Tablk  I.— rates  of  wages  IN  VARIOUS  OCCUPATIONS-Oontinued. 

[Rates  of  wages  are  given  for  the  first  year  for  which  they  were  obtainable  and  for  each  succeeding 
year  in  which  changes  in  rates  oeourred  up  to  April,  1900.  For  example,  when  under  any  occupation 
only  one  date  is  shown,  it  is  to  be  understood  that  there  was  no  change  in  number  of  employees  or 
rates  of  wages  up  to  April,  1900.  In  occupations  where  employees  are  paid  by  the  piece  average  daily 
earnings  have  been  computed  wherever  possible.] 

lHJlIil»N«-Contlnued. 


EMab- 
lish- 

First 
year 
and 
years 
of 
change. 

Num- 
ber 

Hours 

Rates  of  wages  per  day. 

Occupation  and  location. 

ment 

of  em- 

Sex. 

per 

num- 

ploy- 

week. 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

Average. 

ber. 

ees. 

Plasterers— Concluded. 

Chicago, 111.— Concluded  ... 

28 

a  1898 

160 

M. 

48 

16.00 

86.00 

16.00 

28 

61896 

20 

M. 

48 

8.00 

8.00 

3.00 

28 

1804 

20 

M. 

48 

3.60 

3.50 

3.60 

28 

1899 

18 

M. 

48 

4.00 

4.00 

4.00 

80 

1890 

20 

M. 

48 

3.50 

3.50 

3.50 

80 

1892 

21 

M. 

48 

4.00 

5.00 

4.644 

80 

1898 

18 

M. 

48 

3.60 

4.00 

3.64 

80 

1894 

23 

M. 

48 

3.60 

&60 

3.60 

80 

1899 

7 

M. 

48 

4.00 

4.00 

4.00 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

c87 
c87 

1890 
1894 

s 

M. 
M. 

54 
54 

3.60 
3.00 

3.60 
3.00 

3.60 

3.00 

c87 

1895 

w 

M. 

54 

2.50 

2.50 

2.60 

C87 

1897 

(^L 

M. 

48 

3.00 

3.00 

3.00 

Greensboro,  N.  C 

40 

1890 

20 

M. 

60 

L76 

2.00 

1.87* 

40 

1897 

21 

M. 

60 

1.75 

2.25 

1.99 

40 

1899 

30 

M. 

60 

L75 

2.60 

2.124 

Los  Angeles,  Cal 

44 

1890 

11 

M. 

48 

4.00 

4.00 

4.00 

44 

1893 

15 

M. 

48 

3.00 

8.00 

8.00 

NewYork,N.Y 

68 

1891 

35 

M. 

48 

4.00 

4.00 

4.00 

68 

1896 

38 

M. 

44 

4.00 

4.00 

4.00 

68 

1899 

40 

M. 

44 

4.60 

4.60 

4.60 

Phihidelphia.Pa 

69 

1891 

100 

M. 

48 

3.20 

8.20 

8.20 

69 

1894 

100 

M. 

48 

3.60 

3.60 

8.60 

69 

1895 

100 

M. 

48 

3.20 

3.20 

8.20 

San  Francisco,  Cal 

71 

1890 

15 

M. 

48 

5.00 

5.00 

5.00 

71 

1896 

10 

M. 

48 

3.00 

8.00 

3.00 

71 

1898 

15 

M. 

48 

4.00 

4.00 

4.00 

71 

1900 

20 

M. 

48 

4.60 

4.60 

4.60 

Plasterers'  helpeis: 

Boston,  Mass 

8 
8 

1891 
1899 

100 
160 

M. 
M. 

64 
48 

2.53 
2.50 

2.68 
2.60 

2.68 

2.50 

13 

1891 

18 

M. 

64 

2.26 

2,25 

2.25 

18 

1896 

26 

M. 

48 

2.00 

2.00 

2.00 

Loe  Angeles,  Cal 

44 

1890 

6 

M. 

54 

2.75 

2.75 

2.75 

44 

1892 

6 

M. 

54 

2.50 

2.60 

2.50 

44 

1897 

5 

M. 

54 

2.00 

2.00 

2.00 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

69 

1891 

80 

M. 

48 

2.50 

2.50 

2.50 

Plnmbeis: 

Boston,  Mass 

10 
10 

1891 
1895 

60 
65 

M. 

M. 

60 
54 

4.00 
4.00 

4.00 
4.00 

4.00 

4.00 

10 

1899 

58 

M. 

48 

3.75 

3.75 

8.75 

11 

1891 

8 

M. 

54 

L60 

3.60 

2.98* 

u 

1892 

9 

M. 

54 

4.00 

4.00 

4.00 

11 

1895 

10 

M. 

48 

3.76 

8.75 

3.75 

BuiI41o,N.Y 

16 
16 

1891 
1894 

17 
25 

M. 

M. 

54 
54 

2.60 
3.00 

2.50 
8.00 

2.50 

8.00 

16 

1899 

22 

M. 

54 

2.50 

2.50 

2.50 

Chicago,  111 

24 

1892 

31 

M. 

44 

3.484 

4.124 

3.5U 

24 

1898 

37 

M. 

48 

3.75 

4.50 

3.82 

24 

1894 

19 

M. 

48 

3.75 

4.50 

3.80 

24 

1895 

27 

M. 

48 

3.75 

3.85 

3.77 

24 

1896 

32 

M. 

48 

8.75 

4.25 

3.79 

24 

1897 

17 

M. 

48 

8.75 

4.00 

3.80i 

24 

1899 

21 

M. 

44 

3.664 

3.894 

8.69 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

82 

1896 

16 

M. 

60 

2.80 

8.83^ 

3.06i 

82 

1895 

24 

M. 

60 

2.814 

8.33^ 

3.00* 

82 

1899 

20 

M. 

48 

2.25 

2.664 

2.38 

88 

1892 

13 

M. 

48 

2.00 

8.60 

2.75 

83 

1894 

22 

M. 

48 

1.75 

3.50 

2.47* 

88 

1806 

8 

M. 

48 

2.00 

8.50 

2.62 

83 

1896 

12 

M. 

48 

2.00 

8.60 

2.66* 

88 

1899 

13 

M. 

48 

2.25 

8.50 

2.98 

86 

1893 

14 

M. 

54 

2.00 

8.60 

8.00 

86 

1804 

12 

M. 

64 

2.00 

3.60 

2.90 

86 

1895 

18 

M. 

54 

1.98 

3.60 

2.81 

36 

1896 

19 

M. 

54 

2.25 

3.15 

2.674 

36 

1897 

22 

M. 

48 

2.00 

2.80 

2.29 

a  For  first  four  months. 
b  For  last  eight  months. 


r  Information  furnished  by  Cleveland  BuilderK*  Exchange. 
d  Not  reported. 
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Table  I.— RATES  OF  WAGES  IN  VARIOUS  OCCUPATIONS— Continued. 

[Rates  of  wages  are  given  for  the  first  year  for  which  they  were  obtainable  and  for  each  succeeding 
year  in  which  changes  in  rates  occurred  up  to  April,  1900.  For  example,  when  under  any  occupation 
only  one  date  is  shown,  it  is  to  be  understood  that  there  was  no  change  in  number  of  employees  or 
rates  of  wages  up  to  April,  1900.  In  occupations  where  employees  are  paid  by  the  piece  ayemge  daUy 
earnings  have  been  computed  wherever  possible.] 

BUIIjmNG— Concluded. 


Estab- 
lish- 

First 
year 
and 

Num- 
ber 

Hours 

Rates  of  wages  per  day. 

Occupation  and  location. 

ment 

of  em- 

Sex. 

per 

num- 

years 
of 

ploy- 

week. 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

Average. 

ber. 

change. 

ees. 

Plumbers— Concluded. 

Cleveland,  Ohio— Concl'd . . . 

86 

1896 

17 

M. 

48 

12.00 

93.00 

«2.50i 

86 

1899 

10 

M. 

48 

2.26 

3.00 

2.92i 

New  York.  N.Y 

61 
66 
74 
74 

1890 
1891 
1880 
1896 

1 

2 
6 

M. 
M. 

M. 
M. 

48 
64 
60 
48 

8.60 
8.00 
4.00 
8.60 

3.50 
3.50 
4.00 
3.50 

3.50 

PhilBdelphia,  Pa 

3.314 

4.00 

3.50 

74 

1899 

6 

M. 

48 

4.00 

4.00 

4.00 

Plumbers'  helpers: 

Boston,  Man 

10 
10 

1891 
1896 

60 
66 

M. 
M. 

60 
64 

1.00 
1.00 

1.00 
1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

10 

1899 

68 

M. 

48 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

11 

1891 

8 

M. 

64 

1.00 

1.17 

1.02 

11 

1892 

9 

M. 

64 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

11 

1896 

10 

M. 

48 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

New  York.N.Y 

51 
74 
74 

1890 
1880 
1898 

40 
2 
6 

M. 
M. 
M. 

48 
60 
48 

.834 
1.00 
1.00 

1.25 
1.00 
1.00 

1.064 

San  FranCrWco,  Cal 

1.00 

1.00 

Roofers,  asphalt: 

San  Francisco,  Cal 

72 

1891 

8 

M. 

64 

2.26 

8.00 

2.68 

Roofers,  slate  and  tile: 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

67 

1801 

10 

M. 

64 

3.00 

3.00 

8.00 

Roofers,  tin: 

Philadelnhia.  Pa 

67 

1891 

20 

M. 

54 

2.60 

2.50 

2.50 

Steam  fitters: 

Boston,  Mass 

7 

7 

1891 
1894 

14 
18 

M. 
M. 

60 
64 

2.60 
2.60 

3.00 
3.00 

2.644 

2.654 

7 

18»7 

14 

M. 

48 

8.00 

3.50 

3.144 

Buffalo,  N.Y 

16 
16 

1891 
1894 

10 
13 

M. 
M. 

64 
64 

2.60 
8.00 

2.50 
8.00 

2.50 

3.00 

16 

1899 

12 

M. 

64 

2.50 

2.50 

2.50 

Cleveland.  Ohio 

86 
86 

1896 
1894 

8 
9 

M. 
M. 

64 

64 

2.00 
2.10 

4.00 
3.60 

8.06 

^^A^rf  T  %'««•■■%•!  ^^•■■^^  ••••••••••••• 

2.70 

86 

1896 

10 

M. 

64 

2.07 

8.27 

2.76 

86 

1896 

U 

M. 

54 

2.26 

3.27 

2.78 

86 

1897 

8 

M. 

48 

2.00 

2.90i 

2.224 

86 

1899 

U 

M. 

48 

8.00 

3.00 

3.00 

New  York,N.Y 

47 
47 

1891 
1897 

86 
88 

M. 

M. 

48 
48 

8.60 
8.76 

3.60 
8.75 

8.50 

3.75 

Steam  fitters'  helpers: 

Boston,  Mass 

7 

7 

1891 
1804 

14 
13 

M. 
M. 

60 
64 

1.75 
1.75 

1.75 
1.75 

1.75 

1.75 

7 

1897 

14 

M. 

48 

1.75 

1.76 

1.75 

7 

1900 

IS 

M. 

48 

2.0U 

2.00 

2.00 

NewYork,N.Y 

47 

1891 

86 

M. 

48 

2.00 

2.00 

2.00 

47 

1897 

88 

M. 

48 

2.16 

2.15 

2.15 

Structural  iron  workers: 

Boston,  Mass 

9 
9 

1891 
1896 

16 
16 

M. 

M. 

684 
61 

2.26 
2.121 

3.15 
2.97* 

2.641 

2.40 

18 

1898 

28 

M. 

48 

2.28 

2.28 

2.28 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

66 

1891 

70 

M, 

64 

2.60 

2.50 

2.50 

66 

1900 

75 

M. 

48 

2.50 

2.50 

250 

Structural  iron  workers'  helpers: 

Boston,  Mass 

9 
9 

1891 
1896 

14 
14 

M. 

M. 

631 
61 

1.80 
1.70 

2.07 
1.954 

1.874 

1.774 

Teamsters: 

BuiZalo,N.  Y 

19 

1891 

6 

M. 

60 

1.50 

1.50 

1.50 

BinnroNs,  pbarl. 


Backers: 

New  York,  N.Y... 
Carders: 

New  York,  N.Y... 
Cutters: 

New  York,  N.Y... 


1896 

1896 

1896 
1899 
1896 


M. 

59 

11.834 

92.164 

91.664 

F. 

59 

.914 

1.164 

.96 

M. 
M. 

M. 

59 
59 
59 

1.564 

2.164 
2.834 
2.50 

1.70 
l.«<84 
2.064 
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Table  I.— RATES  OF  WAGES  IN  VARIOUS  OCCUPATIONS— Continued. 

[Rates  of  wages  are  given  for  the  first  year  for  which  they  were  obtainable  and  for  each  succeeding 
year  in  wliich  changes  in  rates  occurred  up  to  April,  1900.  For  example,  when  under  any  occupation 
only  one  date  is  shown,  it  is  to  be  understood  that  there  was  no  change  in  number  of  employees  or 
rates  of  wages  up  to  April,  1900.  In  occupations  where  employees  are  paid  by  the  piece  average  daily 
earnings  have  been  computed  wherever  possible.] 

BinnrONS,  PBABI#-Concluded. 


(H^cupation  and  location. 


Drillers: 

New  York,  N.  Y. 
Finishers,  blank: 

New  York,  N.  Y. 


Sorters: 

New  York,  N.Y. 
Turners: 

New  York,  N.Y. 


Estab- 
lish- 
ment 
num- 
ber. 


First 
year 
and 
years 
of 
change. 


1896 

1896 
1896 
1899 

1896 

1896 


Num- 
ber 
of  em- 
ploy- 
ees. 


Sex. 


F. 
F. 
F. 

F. 

(a) 


Hours 

per 

week. 


Rates  of  wages  per  day. 


Lowest. 


I0.88i 

1.00 
.88i 
1.00 

i.m 

1.S3I 


Highest.  Average, 


SI.  331 

1.00 
1.161 

I.m 

2.00 


SI.  04 

1.081 

.9U 

1.081 

1.20 

1.664 


CARPETS. 


Dyers: 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

1891 

89 

M. 

60 

SO.  22 

S2.ll 

SI.  43* 
1.49* 

1892 

86 

M. 

60 

.87* 

2.20 

1898 

98 

M. 

60 

.21 

L25 

•  44* 

1891 

92 

M. 

60 

.20* 

1.49 

.94 

1895 

88 

U. 

60 

.86 

2.19* 

1.34* 

1896 

81 

M. 

60 

.21 

1.72 

.62 

1897 

59 

M. 

60 

.541 

2.32 

L53 

1896 

65 

M. 

60 

.60 

2,17* 

1.62* 

1899 

54 

M. 

60 

.49 

2.82 

L74* 

1900 

62 

If. 

60 

.62i 

2.25* 

1.69 

Fillers: 

New  York,  N.Y 

1891 
1896 

20 
20 

F. 
F. 

60 
60 

:^1 

:??» 

:g* 

1899 

20 

F. 

60 

.77 

LOl* 

.98* 

1900 

20 

F. 

60 

.81 

1.07* 

.99 

Foremen,  dyers: 

Philadelphia.  Pa 

1891 

8 

M. 

60 

2.38* 
2.60 

6.66* 
6.66* 

4.11 

1892 

8 

U. 

60 

4.16* 

1898 

2 

H. 

60 

8.83* 

6.66* 

5.00 

1896 

4 

If. 

60 

2.60 

6.66* 

8.75 

1896 

2 

If. 

60 

3.83* 

6.66* 

5.00 

1897 

4 

If. 

60 

2.60 

6.66* 

8.75 

Loom  fixers: 

New  York,  N.Y 

1891 

15 

If. 

60 

L66* 

2.73* 

2.43* 

1899 

15 

If. 

60 

1.76 

2.85* 

2.54 

1900 

15 

If. 

60 

1.83* 

3.00 

2.66* 

Weavers: 

New  York,  N.Y 

1891 

78 

F. 

60 

.90 

1.45* 

1.19 

1898 

78 

F. 

60 

.89* 

1.46 

1.19* 

1899 

78 

F. 

60 

.94 

1.68 

1.24* 

1900 

86 

F. 

60 

.98* 

1.76 

1.33 

1891 

12 

&) 

60 

L71* 

2.18* 

L86* 

1898 

12 

? 

60 

1.71 

2.10* 

L85* 

1899 

12 

V 

60 

L79 

2.20* 

1.94* 

1900 

10 

^ 

60 

L88 

2.81* 

2.04 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

1891 

7 

^a 

60 

1.00* 
.97 

L58i 
2.28 

L39* 
1.46 

2 

1892 

12 

a) 

60 

2 

1898 

9 

a) 

60 

.98 

L68 

1.40* 

2 

1894 

7 

a) 

60 

.43 

1.26* 

.78* 

2 

1895 

7 

a 

60 

.78* 

1.61 

1.81 

2 

1896 

8 

a 

60 

.85 

1.80 

1.22 

2 

1897 

10 

a) 

60 

.95 

1.81* 

1.42* 

2 

1898 

27      ( 

a 

60 

.92* 

L80* 

1.38* 

2 

1899 

25 

[a 

60 

1.04* 

2.20* 

1.45* 

2 

1900 

27      ( 

a 

60 

.98* 

1.84 

1.47 

3 

1891 

16      ( 

a 

60 

.60* 

L91 

1.28 

3 

1892 

21 

a 

60 

.63 

L94i 

1.29 

8 

1898 

27 

a 

60 

.49 

2.18* 

1.80* 

3 

1894 

29      ( 

a 

60 

.83* 

L99* 

L89* 

3 

1895 

29      1 

a 

60 

.49i 

2.14* 

L39 

3 

1896 

29      ( 

a 

60 

1.81 

2.29 

1.85 

3 

1897 

29 

a 

60 

1.28 

2.56* 

1.86 

3 

1898 

29      i 

a 

60 

1.19 

2.70* 

2.17* 

3 

1899 

29      ( 

a\ 

60 

1.894 

2.80 

1.96* 

3 

1900 

47      ( 

60 

1.32 

,         2.79 

2.04* 

a  Both  sexes. 


b  Not  reported. 
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Table  L— RATE8  OF  WAGES  IN  VARIOUS  OCCUPATIONS— Continued. 

[Rates  of  wages  are  given  for  the  ftnt  year  for  which  they  were  obtainaUe  and  for  each  mcceeding 
year  in  which  changes  in  rates  occurred  up  to  April,  1900.  For  example,  when  under  any  occupation 
only  one  date  is  shown,  it  is  to  be  understood  that  there  was  no  change  in  number  of  employees  or 
rates  of  wages  up  to  April,  1900.  In  occupations  where  employees  are  paid  by  the  piece  average  daily 
earnings  have  been  computed  wherever  possible.] 

CABPBTS-0>nclnded. 


Estab- 
lish- 

First 
yew 
and 

Num- 
ber 

Hours 

Rates  of  wages  per  day. 

Occupation  and  location. 

ment 

of  em- 

Sex. 

per 

num- 

change. 

ploy- 

week. 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

Average. 

ber. 

ees. 

Winders: 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

2 

1891 

3 

F. 

60 

10.691 

to.  78 

90.75 

2 

1892 

3 

F. 

60 

i:S{ 

hm 

1.30 

2 

1893 

8 

F. 

60 

.821 

.91 

2 

1894 

2 

F. 

60 

.97 

1.024 

.99 

2 

1895 

2 

F. 

60 

.57 

1.194 

.88 

2 

1896 

2 

F. 

60 

.784 

1.02 

.90 

2 

1897 

2 

F. 

60 

1.19i 

1.49 

1.34 

2 

1898 

12 

F. 

60 

.61* 

1.894 

1.08 

2 

1899 

10 

F. 

60 

.84 

1.384 

1.14 

2 

1900 

12 

F. 

60 

.731 

1.904 

1.254 

8 

1891 

5 

F. 

60 

1.261 

1.844 

1.541 

3 

1892 

7 

F. 

60 

.89 

1.74 

1.24* 

8 

1893 

8 

F. 

60 

lAH 

2.00 

1.47 

3 

18M 

10 

F. 

60 

.87 

1.84 

.97 

8 

1895 

10 

F. 

60 

.91 

1.21 

1.064 

8 

1896 

10 

F. 

60 

.22 

.88 

.67 

8 

1897 

10 

F. 

60 

.97 

1.60 

1.81 

3 

1898 

10 

F. 

60 

.94i 

1.77 

1.45* 

8 

1899 

10 

F. 

60 

1.11 

1.664 

1.40* 

3 

1900 

16 

F. 

60 

1.074 

1.69i 

1.42* 

Winders,  cop: 

New  York,N.Y 

1 

1891 

6 

F. 

60 

.74 

1.09 

1.00 

1 

1898 

6 

F. 

60 

.744 

1.074 

.99* 

1 

1899 

6 

F. 

60 

.78 

1.134 

1.04* 

1 

1900 

6 

F. 

60 

.824 

1.194 

1.10 

Winders,  cotton: 

New  York,  N.  Y 

1 

1891 

4 

F. 

60 

.994 

I.8I4 
1.82 

1.17* 
1.17 

1 

1896 

4 

F. 

60 

.99 

1 

1899 

4 

F. 

60 

1.044 

1.394 

1.23* 

1 

1900 

4 

F. 

60 

1.10 

1.464 

1.80 

CARRIAGES  AlfD  WAC20NS. 


Blacksmiths: 

Atlanta,  Ga 

Birmingham,  Ala 

Boston,  Mass 

Worcester,  Mass. . 

Blacksmiths'  helpers: 
Atlanta,  Oa 

Boston,  Mass 

Painters: 

Birmingham,  Ala 
Boston,  Mass 

Smoothers,  wood: 
Boston,  Ma.«e 

Trimmers: 

Boston,  Mass 

Woodworkers: 

Boston,  Mass 


1890 

4 

M. 

60 

12,26 

S3. 00 

1896 

2 

M. 

60 

2.00 

2.00 

1897 

4 

M. 

60 

2.00 

2.50 

1890 

2 

M. 

60 

2.50 

3.00 

1894 

1 

M. 

60 

2.60 

2.60 

1899 

8 

M. 

60 

2.00 

2.60 

1891 

2 

M. 

68 

3.00 

8.00 

1894 

2 

M. 

53 

8.00 

3.00 

1891 

11 

M. 

60 

1.00 

3.00 

1899 

17 

M. 

69 

1.00 

4.664 

1900 

19 

M. 

69 

1.75 

4.664 

1890 

7 

M. 

60 

.884 

1.834 

1898 

4 

M. 

60 

1.00 

1.00 

1897 

7 

M. 

60 

.834 

1.88* 

1891 

2 

M. 

68 

2.25 

2.26 

1894 

2 

M. 

68 

2.25 

2.25 

1890 

3 

M. 

60 

1.50 

3.00 

1891 

7 

M. 

68 

2.25 

3.00 

1894 

7 

M. 

58 

2.25 

3.00 

1891 

5 

M. 

58 

2.00 

2.00 

1894 

5 

M. 

63 

2.00 

2.00 

1891 

4 

M. 

58 

2.60 

8.00 

1894 

4 

M. 

53 

2.50 

8.00 

1891 

2 

M. 

58 

3.00 

3.00 

1894 

2 

M. 

53 

3.00 

3.00 

12.43* 
2.00 
2.12* 
2.75 
2.50 
2.83* 
3.00 
3.00 
2.04* 
1.77 
2.09 

1.07 
1.00 
1.07 
2.25 
2.25 

2.16* 

2.57 

2.67 

2.00 
2.00 

2.76 
2.75 

3.00 
3.00 
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Table  I.— RATES  OF  WAGES  IN  VARIOUS  OCCUPATIONS— Continued. 

[Ratest  of  wages  are  given  for  the  first  year  for  which  they  were  obtainable  and  for  each  succeeding 
year  in  which  changes  in  rates  occurred  up  to  April,  1900.  For  example,  when  under  any  occupation 
only  one  date  is  shown,  it  is  to  be  understood  that  there  was  no  change  in  number  of  employees  or 
rates  of  wages  up  to  April,  1900.  In  occupations  where  employees  are  paid  by  the  piece  average  daily 
earnings  have  been  computed  wherever  possible.] 

CIGARS. 


Estab- 
lish- 

First 
year 
and 
year. 

Num- 
ber 

Hours 

Rates  of  wages  per  day. 

Occupation  and  location. 

ment 
num- 

of em- 
ploy- 

Sex. 

per 
week. 

Lowest. 

Highest 

Average. 

ber. 

Change. 

ees. 

Cigar  makers: 

Boston,  Mass 

1891 

38 

M. 

a) 

$1.73* 

89.06 

12.79 

1892 

45 

M. 

a) 

1.86 

13.20* 

2.61* 

1896 

46 

M. 

(a) 

1.71 

6.12 

2.68 

1891 

56 

M. 

(a) 

1.70 

6.09 

8.13 

1896 

68 

M. 

(a) 

1.75 

4.94 

2.88 

1896 

75 

M. 

a 

1.76 

4.76 

2.66 

1897 

85 

M. 

4 

1.621 

6.00 

2.78 

1898 

78 

M. 

W 

1.50 

4.99* 

2.74* 

1899 

86 

M. 

a 

1.26 

6.76 

2.96 

1900 

111 

M. 

W 

1.374 

6.25 

8.30* 

2 

1891 

54 

M. 

«? 

2.00 

6.00 

8.00 

2 

1899 

328 

M. 

W 

2.00 

6.00 

3.12* 

2 

1900 

323 

M. 

W 

2.00 

6.00 

3.16 

Strippers: 

B06ton,Ma8B 

1898 

12 

F. 

54 

.881 

1.38* 

1.06* 

1894 

19 

F. 

54 

.S 

1.16 

.02* 

1895 

18 

F. 

54 

.481 

1.16 

.90 

1896 

20 

F. 

54 

.88* 

1.86 

1.07* 

1897 

22 

F. 

54 

.641 

1.11 

.91 

1896 

19 

F. 

54 

.68* 

1.16* 

.92* 

1899 

27 

F. 

54 

.66 

1.60 

.92* 

1900 

40 

F. 

54 

.54* 

1.60 

.90 

Striroers,  binder: 

2 
2 

1891 
1890 

5 
30 

F. 
F. 

58 
58 

:S{ 

.01* 
1.00 

.01* 

' 

.93 

2 

1900 

80 

F. 

47 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

Strippers,  filler: 

2 

1801 

5 

F. 

58 

.58* 

1.25 

.78* 

2 

1899 

20 

F. 

58 

.M 

1.28 

.79 

2 

1900 

20 

F. 

47 

.59 

1.26* 

.79 

^"ssSnTMsr." 

2 

1891 

5 

F. 

53 

1.16* 

1.38* 

1.25 

OIjOTHING. 


Cotters: 

Atlanta,  Ga 

Charlotte,N.C 

PretKrs: 

Atlanta,  Ga 

Charlotte,N.C 

Sewing-machine  operators: 
Atlanta,  Oa , 

Charlotte,N.C 


1892 


1894 
1899 
1900 

1892 
1896 
1884 
1899 

1892 
1896 
1899 
1894 
1899 
1892 
1899 


2 
6 
4 

7 

40 
75 
150 
16 
24 
40 
45 


12.50 
1.66* 
1.76 
.85 
1.10 
1.10 

.66* 

1.00 

.76 

.86* 

.36 
.36 
.40 
.68 
.74 
.87* 
.40 


12.50 
8.00 
2.60 
1.66* 
2.25 
3.00 

2.50 
1.00 
1.16 
1.80 

.75 
1.00 
1.12* 

.92 
1.82 
1.00 
1.16 


12.50 
2.46* 
2.00 
1.12 
1.61* 
1.91* 

1.68* 
1.00 
.95 
1.06* 

.54 
.66 
.72* 
.80* 
.97 
.68 
.66* 


a  Not  reported. 
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Table  L— RaTES  OF  WAGES  IN  VARIOUS  OCCUPATIONS— Continued. 

[Rates  of  wages  are  given  for  the  first  year  for  which  they  were  obtainable  and  for  each  succeeding 
year  in  which  changes  in  rates  occurred  up  to  April.  1900.  For  example,  when  under  any  occupation 
only  one  date  is  shown,  it  is  to  be  understood  that  there  was  no  change  in  number  of  employees  or 
rates  of  wages  up  to  April,  1900.  In  occupations  where  employees  are  paid  by  the  piece  average  daily 
earnings  have  been  computed  wherever  possible.] 

COOPEBAGK. 


Estab- 
lish- 
ment 
num- 
ber. 

First 
year 
and 
years 
of 
change. 

Num- 

Hours 

per 
week. 

Rates  of  wages  per  day. 

Occupation  and  location. 

ber 
of  em- 
ploy- 
ees. 

Sex. 

M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 

M. 
M. 

Lowest. 

Highest 

Average. 

Coopers: 

TUmtAn,  MwW 

1 
1 
2 
2 
2 
2 

1891 
1899 
1893 
1898 
1899 
1900 

45 
48 
85 
42 
42 
42 

59 
59 
57 
48 
48 
48 

9E2.50 
2.60 
1.00 
.88* 
1.00 
1.04 

15.88* 

hit 

1.914 

$3,624 

Niagara  Falls,  N.Y 

8.661 
1.60 
1.25 
1.87* 

GOTTON  GOODS. 


Beamers: 

Concord,  N.C 

Bleachers: 

Concord,  N.C 
Carders: 

Augusta,  Ga. . 


Burlington,  N.C 
Concord, N.C  ... 
Greensboro,  N.  C 
Pel«er,8.C 


Raleigh,  N.C. 


Card  grinders: 
Atlanta,  Ga  . 
Augusta,  Ga. 


Concord,  N.  C 
Doffers: 

Atlanta,  Ga  .. 
Augusta,  Ga. . 


Ramseur,N.C.. 


Dyers: 

Burlington.  N.  C  . 
Engineers,  stanionary : 

Charlotte.  N.C..., 

Concord, N.C 

Greensboro,  N.  C  . , 


1890 
1899 

1890 

1890 
1899 
1900 
1890 
1899 
1900 
1895 
1890 
1897 
1890 
1891 


1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 
1896 
1899 
1890 
1894 
1896 
1899 

1890 
1890 
1899 
1900 
1890 
1899 
1900 
1890 

1890 
1890 
1899 
1900 
1890 
1899 
1900 
1890 
1899 
1900 

1890  I 


1890 
_  ,  1890 
11  I  1897 
11   1899 


5 
5 

46 

25 

26 

28 

22 

26 

26 

2 

12 

16 

206 

215 

212 

209 

204 

215 

818 

345 

858 

358 

4 

4 

7 

22 

4 

6 
0 
5 
11 
10 
10 
8 

24 
29 
28 
29 
36 
40 
40 
11 
14 
15 


M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 


66 
66 
66 
66 
66 
66 
66 
69 
66 
66 
66 
66 
66 
66 
66 
66 
66 
66 
66 
66 
66 
66 
(ft) 

66 
66 
66 
66 
66 
66 
66 
69 


66 
66 
66 
66 
66 
66 
69 
69 
69 

66 

66 
69 
66 


tl.80 

$1.90 

1.30 

190 

.75 

1.25 

.76 

1.00 

.70 

.90 

.75 

.90 

.81 

.90 

.75 

.80 

.80 

.85 

.76 

.76 

.75 

.75 

.50 

1.00 

.40 

1.10 

.35 

1.16 

.40 

1.10 

.35 

1.00 

.85 

1.05 

.40 

1.06 

.40 

1.00 

.40 

1.80 

.40 

1.80 

.40 

1.85 

.75 

.831 

.67* 

.734 

.75 

.834 

.75 

1.00 

1.25 

1.40 

1.30 

1.80 

1.25 

1.25 

1.35 

1.40 

1.30 

1.30 

1.00 

1.S0 

1.05 

1.35 

1.00 

1.25 

.40 

.60 

.35 

.40 

.30 

.40 

.85 

.45 

.85 

.60 

.30 

.45 

.85 

.60 

.30 

.45 

.25 

.40 

.26 

.40 

.75 

.75 

1.25 

2.00 

1.00 

1.60 

2.00 

2.00 

2.00 

2.60 

$1.54* 
1.55 

.90 

.87* 

.79 

.88* 

.86 

.78 

.83 

.75 

.75 

.71 

.64 

.61 

.64 

.63 

.62 

.61 

.64 

.77 

.74 

.74 

.79 

.TO* 

.78* 


1.28* 

1.30 

1.25 

1.87 

1.30 

1.27 

1.32 

1.09* 

.46 

.38* 

.32* 

.40 

.44 

.40 

.45 

.86* 

.90* 

.81* 

.75 

1.G2* 
1  25 
2.00 
2.26 


a  Not  reported. 


h  11  worked  GO  and  1 1  worked  66  hours  per  week. 
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Table  I.— RATES  OF  WAGES  IN  VARIOUS  OCCUPATIONS— Continued. 

[Rates  of  wages  are  given  for  the  first  year  for  which  they  were  obtainable  and  for  each  sacceeding 
year  in  which  changes  in  rates  occurred  up  to  April,  1900.  For  example,  when  under  any  occupation 
only  one  date  is  shown,  it  is  to  be  understood  that  there  was  no  change  in  number  of  employees  or 
rates  of  wages  up  to  April,  1900.  In  occupations  where  employees  are  paid  by  the  piece  average  daily 
earnings  have  been  computed  wherever  possible.] 

OOTTON  GOODS— Continued. 


Occupation  and  location. 


Engineers,  stationary—Concrd. 
Raleigh,N.C 


Foremen,  dyers: 
Burlington,  N.  C  . 


Loom  flxerM: 
Augusta,  Qa. 


Charlotte.N.C 

Ck>ncord,  N.  C 

Franklinsville,  N.  C 

Greensboro,  N.  C 

Greenville,  8.  C 

Ramseur,  N.C 

Ovcntcers,  carding  department: 
Augusta,  Ga 

Greensboro,  N.  C 

Overseers,  spinning  department: 
Atlanta,  Ga 

Augusta,  Ga 

Chadotte.N.C 

Ck>ncord,  N.  C 

Franklinsvllle,  N.  C 

Ramseur,  N.  C 

Overseers,  weaving  department: 
Atlanta,  Ga 

Augusta,  Ga 

Charlotte.N.C 

Concord,  N.  C 

FrankUnsvillcN.C 

GreensborOyN.  C 

Etamseur,  N.C 

Picker  tenders: 

Concord.N.C 

Speeder  tenders: 

Atlanta,  Ga 

Burlington,  N.C 

Concord.N.C 

Ralelgh,N.C 


Estab- 
lish- 
ment 
num- 
ber. 


First 
year 
and 
years 
of 
change. 


1890 
1894 
1896 
1899 

1890 
1898 
1899 

1890 
1899 
1900 
1890 
1899 
1900 
1890 
1890 
1890 
1894 
1899 
1897 
1890 
1899 
1890 
1899 


Num- 
ber 
of  em- 
ploy- 
ees. 


3 

1890 

4 

1890 

4 

1899 

11 

1897 

2 

1890 

2 

1896 

8 

1890 

4 

1890 

7 

1890 

8 

1890 

8 

1899 

10 

1890 

10 

1899 

16 

1890 

16 

1899 

2 

1890 

2 

1896 

3 

1890 

4 

1890 

4 

1899 

4 

1900 

7 

1890 

8 

1890 

10 

1890 

10 

1894 

10 

1899 

11 

1897 

16 

1890 

16 

1899 

8 

1890 

16 

I 

1890 

12 

6 

1895 

4 

8 

1890 

15 

14 

1890 

7 

14 

1894 

7 

14 

1896 

11 

14 

1899 

22 

Sex. 


Hours 

per 
week. 


(a) 


Rates  of  wages  per  day. 


Lowest. 


66 


66 


69 


66 


(6) 


t2.26 
2.024 
3.00 
2.664 

1.26 
L35 
L50 

1.80 

1.40 

1.50 

.75 

.90 

1.50 

1.26 

1.50 

.75 

.76 

1.00 

1.50 

1.60 

1.75 

.76 

.95 

4.00 
4.00 
3.00 
2.00 

2.60 
8.00 
3.60 
4.00 
1.25 
1.50 
1.50 
1.12i 
1.26 
2.25 
2.50 

2.50 
3.00 
3.50 
3.60 
2.75 
8.00 
2.661 
2.50 
L50 
1.28 
1.76 
2.00 
2.26 
2.75 

.70 

.70 
.70 
.66 
.68i 
.524 
.96 
.96 


Highest. 


92.26 
2.024 
3.00 
3.00 

1.25 
1.35 
1.50 

1.50 
1.45 
1.55 
1.50 
1.50 
1.50 
1.40 
L50 
1.124 
1.00 
1.00 
L50 
1.76 
1.76 
L25 
L26 

4.00 
4.00 
8.00 
2.00 

2.60 
8.00 
3.60 
4.00 
2.76 
8.00 
3.50 
1.124 
1.28 
2.25 
2.50 

2.60 
8.00 
3.50 
3.60 
2.76 
8.00 
2.664 
3.00 
1.60 
1.26 
1.76 
2.00 
2.26 
2.76 

.70 

.70 
.70 
.90 
1. 00 
.90 
.96 
.96 


Average. 


82.26 
2.024 
3.00 
2.884 

1.25 
L85 
1.50 

1.50 
1.44 
1.64 
1.374 
1.38 
1.50 
1.364 
1.60 
.934 
.874 
1.00 
1.60 
1.584 
1.76 
.974 
1.084 

4.00 
4.00 
3.00 
2.00 

2.60 

3.00 

3.50 

4.00 

2.00 

2.28 

2.164 

1.124 

1.26 

2.26 

2.50 

2.60 
3.00 
8.60 
3.50 
2.75 
3.00 
2.664 
2.75 
1.50 
1.25 
1.75 
2.00 
2,25 
2.75 

.70 

.70 
.70 
.784 
.644 
.58 
.96 
.96 


a  1  worked  60  and  1  worked  66  hours  per  week. 
^  U  worked  60  and  11  worked  66  hours  per  week. 
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Table  I.— RATES  OF  WAGES  IN  VARIOUS  OCX:)UPATIONS-€ontmued. 

[Rates  of  wa^res  are  given  for  the  first  year  for  which  they  were  obtainable  and  for  each  succeeding 
year  in  which  changes  in  rates  occurred  up  to  April,  1900.  For  example,  when  under  any  occupation 
only  one  date  is  shown,  it  is  to  be  understood  that  there  was  no  change  in  number  of  employees  or 
rates  of  wages  up  to  April,  1900.  In  occupations  where  employees  are  paid  by  the  piece  avenge  daily 
earnings  have  been  computed  wherever  possible.] 

COTTON  GOOIM— Oontlnned. 


Occupation  and  location. 


Spinners: 

Atlanta,  Qa . 


Augusta,  Ga. 


Burlington, N.C  .., 

Charlotte.  N.C 

Concord.N.C 

Franklinville,N.C 

Greensboro, N.C  .. 
Greenville, S. C  .... 

r,8.C 


Raleigh,  N.C. 

Ramseur,N.C 

Spinners,  frame: 
Fall  River  * 


Spinners,  mule; 

Fall  River,  Mass  . 


Spoolers: 

Charlotte,  N.C. 
Weavers: 

Atlanta, Ga  .... 


Estab- 
lish- 
ment 
ntun- 
ber. 


1899 

49 

X. 

p. 

66 

«V.  fU 

.76 

1900 

61 

p. 

66 

.804 

.76 

1890 

43 

F. 

66 

.23 

.55 

1896 

146 

F. 

66 

.21 

.66 

1899 

144 

F. 

66 

.21 

.66 

1890 

77 

F. 

66 

.40 

.80 

1899 

83 

F. 

66 

.30 

.60 

1900 

79 

F. 

66 

.38 

.77 

1890 

74 

F. 

66 

.86 

.80 

1899 

79 

F. 

66 

.30 

.80 

1900 

79 

F. 

66 

.83 

.88 

1896 

8 

F. 

66 

.60 

.60 

1890 

26 

F. 

66 

.40 

.60 

1890 

96 

F. 

69 

.40 

.80 

1899 

100 

F. 

69 

.60 

LOO 

1890 

22 

F. 

69 

.40 

.40 

1896 

23 

F. 

69 

.40 

.60 

1899 

28 

F. 

69 

.40 

.60 

1900 

28 

F. 

69 

.80 

.60 

1897 

21 

(5) 

66 

.80 

.50 

1891 

30 

F. 

66 

.32 

.48 

1896 

31 

F. 

66 

.36 

.54 

1899 

36 

F. 

66 

.36 

.64 

1890 

238 

a) 

66 

.18 

.49 

1891 

365 

(a) 

66 

.17 

.m 

1892 

378 

(a 

66 

.17 

.424 

1898 

815 

a) 

66 

.17 

.474 

1894 

332 

(a 

66 

.17 

.474 

1895 

849 

Vl 

66 

.19 

.67 

1896 

564 

W 

66 

.22 

.66 

1897 

604 

la) 

66 

.20 

.66 

1890 

6 

k 

66 

1.75 

1.75 

1894 

6 

M. 

66 

1.57* 

1.574 

1896 

12 

M. 

66 

1.67 

1.67 

1899 

24 

M. 

ib) 

1.67 

1.67 

1890 

62 

F. 

69 

.25 

.60 

1899 

64 

F. 

69 

.26 

.60 

1893 

33 

F. 

58 

.64 

1.06* 

1894 

29 

F. 

68 

.574 

.96 

1895 

29 

F. 

58 

.64 

1.06 

1896 

24 

(c) 

66 

.66i 

.94 
1.06 

1899 

22 

W 

68 

.64 

1900 

26 

u 

68 

.70 

1.17 

1893 

21 

M. 

68 

1.684 

1.89 

1894 

21 

M. 

68 

1.60 

1.70 

1895 

22 

M. 

68 

1.69 

1.884 

1896 

21 

M. 

66 

1.46 

1899 

17 

M. 

68 

1.67 

L814 

1900 

15 

M. 

68 

1.804 

1.924 

1890 

10 

F. 

66 

.60 

.65 

1890 

29 

M. 

66 

.62 

1.10 

1899 

29 

M. 

66 

.62 

1.10 

1900 

29 

M. 

66 

.62 

1.10 

1890 

39 

F. 

66 

.61 

1.00 

1899 

40 

F. 

66 

.51 

1.00 

1900 

40 

F. 

66 

.51 

1.00 

1890 

88 

M. 

66 

.60 

.90 

1896 

140 

M. 

66 

.60 

1.20 

1899 

126 

M. 

66 

.60 

1.20 

1900 

138 

M. 

66 

.50 

1.20 

1890 

52 

F. 

66 

.60 

.90 

.49 
.60 
.87* 

•2* 

.89 

.68* 

.62 

.69 

.09 

.61 

.e7 

.60 

.481 

.60* 

.(Q 

.40 

.48* 

.87 
.W* 
.43* 
.44* 
.40 
.41 
.42 
.46 
.46 
.46 
.66 
.66 
1.76 
1.57* 
1.67 
1.67 
.88 
.41 

.92 
.77* 
.90 
.66* 

.83* 
.96 

L77* 

1.57 

1.68* 

1.61 

1.79 

1.87 

.67* 

.77* 
.794 
.79 

.76 
.75* 
.67* 


.«* 
.68* 


a  Not  reported. 

b  12  worxed  60  and  12  worked  66  hours  per  week. 

c2  males,  22  females. 


d9  males,  13  females. 
e4  males,  21  females. 
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Table  I.— RATES  OF  WAGES  IN  VARIOUS  OCCUPATIONS— CJontinued. 

[Rates  of  wages  are  given  for  the  first  year  for  which  they  were  ohtainable  and  for  each  suoceedinK 
year  in  which  changes  in  rates  occurred  up  to  April,  1900.  For  example,  when  under  any  occupation 
only  one  date  is  shown,  it  is  to  be  understood  that  there  was  no  change  in  number  of  employees  or 
rates  of  wages  up  to  April,  1900.  In  occupations  where  employees  are  pud  by  the  piece  average  daily 
earnings  have  been  computed  wherever  possible.] 

COTTON  «OO08-Concluded. 


Estab- 
lish- 

First 
year 
and 

Num- 
ber 

Hours 

Rates  of  wages  per  day. 

Occupation  and  location. 

ment 

of  em- 

Sex. 

per 

num- 

years 

of 

change. 

ploy- 

week. 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

Average. 

ber. 

ees. 

Weaver*— Concluded. 

Atlanta, Ga.— Concluded  ... 

2 

1896 

149 

F. 

66 

10.50 

$1.20 

10.804 

2 

1899 

162 

F. 

66 

.50 

1.20 

.83 

Augusta,  Ga 

8 

1890 

86 

M. 

66 

.50 

1.20 

.06ft 

8 

1899 

64 

M. 

66 

.50 

1.10 

.87 

8 

1900 

66 

M. 

66 

.66 

1.20 

.92 

3 

1890 

68 

F. 

66 

.66 

1.26 

.87 

8 

1899 

111 

F. 

66 

.56 

1.20 

.86ft 

3 

1900 

118 

F. 

66 

.56 

1.20 

.87ft 

1890 

10 

M. 

66 

.66 

1.50 

.09ft 

1899 

17 

M. 

66 

.70 

1.80 

.05ft 

1900 

17 

M. 

66 

.75 

1.80 

1.00 

4 

1890 

87 

F. 

66 

.56 

1.85 

.08ft 

1899 

74 

F. 

66 

.50 

1.25 

.81ft 

1900 

74 

F. 

66 

.58 

1.85 

.88 

Burlington,  N.C 

1890 

7 

M. 

66 

.661 

.88t 

.71 

1896 

16 

M. 

66 

.96* 

1.08ft 

.04ft 

1899 

21 

M. 

66 

.061 

1.16 

.07ft 

1890 

16 

F. 

66 

.66ft 

.86 

.72ft 

1808 

22 

F. 

66 

.76 

1.00 

.01 

1899 

11 

F. 

66 

.75 

.98ft 

.01 

1896 

6 

M. 

66 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

1896 

39 

F. 

66 

.75 

1.25 

1.00ft 

Charlotte,  N.G 

1890 

21 

M. 

66 

.65 

1.25 

.80 

1899 

26 

M. 

66 

.66 

L2& 

.84 

1890 

19 

F. 

66 

.56 

1.00 

.71ft 

1899 

24 

F. 

66 

.56 

1.00 

.74 

Concord,N.C 

8 

1890 

81 

M. 

69 

.75 

1.45 

.06 

8 

1899 

89 

M. 

69 

.75 

1.45 

.06 

8 

1900 

91 

M. 

69 

.76 

1.45 

.06 

8 

1890 

41 

F. 

69 

.72 

1.15 

.88ft 

8 

1809 

48 

F. 

69 

.72 

1.15 

.84ft 

Fall  River,Ma8S 

9 

1896 

220 

(a\ 

68 

.59 

1.68 

1.30ft 
1.10ft 

9 

1894 

197 

(a) 

58 

.53 

1.46ft 

9 

1896 

189 

la) 

58 

.55 

1.77ft 

1.80 

9 

1896 

269 

{<*) 

68 

.42 

1.54ft 

1.14 

9 

1809 

287 

« 

68 

.48 

1.68 

1.22ft 

9 

1900 

258 

^ 

56 

.584 

1.81ft 

1.87 

Franklinsville,  N.  C 

10 

1890 

16 

F. 

69 

.65 

.70 

.57 

10 

1894 

14 

F. 

69 

.51 

.51 

.51 

10 

1899 

27 

F. 

09 

.65 

.87ft 

.68 

10 

1900 

29 

F. 

09 

.66 

.87 

.68ft 

Greensboro,  N.  C 

11 

1897 

28 

ib) 

66 

.76 

1.16 

.03 

11 

1900 

56 

(6 

66 

.76 

1.17 

.03 

Greenville,  S.C 

12 

1890 

84 

m: 

66 

.80 

1.75 

1.00ft 

12 

1809 

44 

M. 

66 

.80 

1.75 

1.07 

12 

1900 

42 

M. 

66 

.80 

2.00 

1.07 

12 

1890 

18 

F. 

66 

.80 

1.00 

.84 

12 

1899 

22 

F. 

66 

.80 

1.00 

.86 

Pelser,S.C 

18 

1890 

894 

b) 

66 

.40 

1.10 

.78 

13 

1891 

446 

^) 

66 

.40 

1.20 

.78 

18 

1892 

494 

b) 

66 

.40 

1.06 

.76 

18 

1898 

478 

^) 

66 

.40 

1.00 

.78 

18 

1804 

489 

b) 

66 

.80 

.86 

.68 

18 

1896 

488 

* 

66 

.85 

.95 

.66 

18 

1896 

868 

f>) 

66 

.45 

1.00 

.81 

18 

1897 

749 

b 

66 

.40 

1.20 

.88 

18 

1896 

694 

b) 

66 

.40 

1.20 

.84 

18 

1899 

689 

i^) 

66 

.40 

1.20 

.87 

Bamseur,  N.C 

16 

1890 

9 

k 

60 

.45ft 

.46ft 

.45ft 

16 

1898 

6 

M. 

69 

.48 

.48 

.48 

16 

1899 

8 

M. 

69 

.56 

.56 

.55 

16 

1890 

49 

F. 

69 

.84 

.51 

.48ft 

16 

1896 

44 

F. 

69 

.86 

.66 

.48ft 

16 

1899 

61 

F. 

09 

.88 

.70 

.56 

16 

1900 

64 

F. 

69 

.88 

.70 

.56 

a  Both  sexes. 


5  Not  reported. 
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Tablb  L— rates  of  wages  IN  VARIOUS  OCCUPATIONS— Continued. 

[Ratefl  of  wa^es  are  given  for  the  first  year  for  which  they  were  obtainable  and  for  each  sacceedlng 
year  in  which  changes  in  rates  occurred  up  to  April,  1900.  For  example,  when  under  any  occupation 
only  one  date  is  shown,  it  is  to  be  understood  that  there  was  no  change  in  number  of  employees  or 
rates  of  wages  up  to  April.  1900.  In  occupations  where  employees  are  paid  by  the  piece  average  daily 
earnings  have  been  computed  wherever  possible.] 

FOUNDRY  AND  IHACIIINE-SHOP  PRODUCTS. 


Estab- 

First 
year 
and 
years 
of 
change. 

Num- 

Rates of  wages  per  day. 

lish- 

ber 

Hours 

(keupation  and  location. 

ment 
num- 
ber. 

of  em- 
ploy- 
ees. 

Sex. 

per 
week. 

Lowest. 

Highest 

Average. 

Blacksmiths: 

Atlanta,  Qa 

1890 

2 

M. 

60 

$8.00 

$8.25 

93.124 

1899 

2 

M. 

60 

2.70 

8.60 

3.10 

1900 

2 

M. 

60 

8.00 

8.50 

8.26 

Birmingham,  Ala 

1890 
1893 

1 

1 

M. 
M. 

60 
60 

2.75 
2.50 

2.75 
2.50 

2.75 

2,50 

4 

1896 

2 

M. 

60 

2.75 

2.76 

2.75 

1899 

3 

M. 

60 

2.00 

8.00 

2.664 

1900 

3 

M. 

60 

2,25 

8.00 

2.75 

Boston,  Mats 

6 
6 

1891 
1897 

11 
12 

M. 
M. 

60 
54 

2.00 
2.50 

2.50 
8.50 

2.07 

2.624 

Builalo.N.Y 

8 

1898 

6 

M. 

60 

1.80 

3.50 

2.434 

8 

1894 

6 

M. 

60 

2.00 

8.50 

2.62 

8 

1898 

6 

M. 

60 

2.00 

8.50 

2.50 

8 

1899 

6 

M. 

60 

2.00 

8.00 

2.25 

8 

1900 

6 

M. 

60 

2.20 

8.00 

2.414 

10 

1891 

2 

M. 

60 

2.00 

2.25 

2.124 

10 

1893 

2 

M. 

60 

2.25 

2.25 

2.26 

10 

1894 

8 

M. 

60 

1.75 

2.15 

2.00 

10 

1896 

2 

M. 

54 

1.571 

1.89 

1.784 

10 

1897 

8 

M. 

54 

1.80 

2.024 

1.904 

10 

1898 

2 

M. 

54 

1.89 

2.024 

1.954 

10 

1900 

8 

M. 

54 

1.80 

2.024 

1.904 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

13 
18 

1890 
1891 

2 
2 

M. 
M. 

60 
60 

2.50 
2.25 

2.50 
2.50 

2.50 

2.874 

13 

1894 

2 

M. 

60 

2.00 

2.00 

2.00 

18 

1896 

2 

M. 

60 

2.25 

2.25 

2.26 

18 

1897 

2 

M. 

60 

2.874 

2.874 

2.874 

18 

1898 

2 

M. 

60 

2.50 

2.50 

2.50 

14 

1890 

11 

M. 

60 

1.75 

2.70 

2.244 

14 

1891 

U 

M. 

60 

1.75 

2.85 

2.814 

14 

1892 

9 

M. 

60 

1.80 

2.85 

2.36 

14 

1893 

7 

M. 

60 

2.00 

3.00 

2.514 

14 

1894 

6 

M. 

60 

1.60 

2.10 

1.90 

14 

1895 

8 

M. 

60 

1.60 

2.00 

L864 

14 

1896 

2 

M. 

60 

1.80 

8.25 

2.52 

14 

1897 

8 

M. 

60 

1.80 

3.26 

2.41 

14 

1899 

5 

M. 

60 

L80 

3.50 

2.42 

14 

1900 

5 

M. 

60 

2.00 

3.50 

2.65 

Blacksmiths'  helpers: 

Buftalo.N.Y 

8 

1893 

9 

M. 

60 

1.60 

1.70 

1.62 

8 

1894 

8 

M. 

60 

1.50 

1.80 

L»t 

8 

1895 

6 

M. 

60 

1.60 

L80 

8 

1899 

4 

M. 

60 

1.40 

L50 

1.424 

10 

1891 

2 

M. 

60 

1.40 

L40 

1.40 

10 

1892 

8 

M. 

60 

1.40 

1.50 

1.464 

10 

1894 

8 

M. 

60 

1.80 

L40 

1.864 

10 

1896 

2 

M. 

54 

1.26 

1.26 

1.26 

10 

1897 

8 

M. 

54 

1.26 

L85 

1.32 

10 

1898 

2 

M. 

54 

1.85 

L85 

1.35 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

13 

1890 

2 

M. 

60 

1.621 

1.621 

1.624 

18 

1891 

2 

M. 

60 

1.50 

1.50 

1.50 

18 

1896 

2 

M. 

60 

1.60 

1.60 

1.60 

18 

1898 

2 

M. 

60 

1.75 

L75 

1.75 

14 

1890 

17 

M. 

60 

1.45 

1.65 

1.46 

• 

14 

1891 

16 

M. 

60 

1.45 

1.50 

1.464 

14 

1892 

17 

M. 

60 

1.40 

1.60 

1.464 

14 

1893 

12 

M. 

60 

L45 

L60 

1.464 

14 

1894 

6 

M. 

60 

1.15 

L86 

1.184 

14 

1896 

2 

M. 

60 

1.15 

L16 

1.15 

14 

1896 

6 

M. 

60 

1.80 

2,20 

1.484 

14 

1897 

4 

M. 

60 

1.80 

L50 

1.86 

14 

1898 

5 

M. 

60 

1.40 

L60 

1.48 

14 

1899 

6 

M. 

60 

1.50 

L50 

1.50 

14 

1900 

7 

M. 

60 

1.65 

1.66 

1.66 

Boiler  makers: 

Augusta,  Qa 

2 

1890 

3 

M. 

59 

1.50 

2.884 
2.50 

1.944 
2.144 

2 

1899 

9 

M. 

59 

1.60 

2 

1900 

10 

M. 

59 

1.60 

2.75 

2.28 
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Table  I.— RATES  OF  WAGES  IN  VARIOUS  OCCUPATIONS-Continued. 


[Rates  of  wages  are  given  for  the  first  year  for  which  they  were  obtainable  and  for  each  succeeding 
year  in  which  changes  in  rates  occurred  up  to  April,  1900.  For  example,  when  under  any  occupation 
only  one  date  is  shown,  it  is  to  be  understood  that  there  was  no  change  in  number  of  employees  or 
rates  of  wages  up  to  April,  1900.  In  occupations  where  employees  are  pud  by  the  piece  average  daily 
earnings  have  been  computed  wherever  possible.] 

FOUNDRY  ANH  MACHINS-SHOP  PRODUCTS-GonUnued. 


Estab- 

First 
year 
and 
years 
of 
change. 

Num- 

Rates of  wages  per  day. 

lish- 

ber 

Hours 

Occupation  and  location. 

ment 

of  em- 

Sex. 

per 

num- 
ber. 

ploy- 
ees. 

week. 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

Average. 

Boiler  makers— Concluded. 

Birmingham,  Ala 

1890 

M. 

60 

12.00 

82.75 

12.874 

1898 

M. 

60 

2.00 

2.50 

2.25 

1896 

M. 

60 

2.50 

2.75 

2.624 

1899 

M. 

60 

2.75 

3.00 

2.874 

Buf!alo,N.Y 

1891 
1892 

17 
47 

M. 

M. 

60 
60 

1.90 
1.85 

3.00 
3.00 

2.224 

2.234 

1808 

82 

M. 

60 

1.75 

2.50 

2.16 

1894 

40 

M. 

60 

1.75 

2.50 

2.024 

1895 

87 

M. 

60 

1.75 

2.70 

2.044 

1896 

44 

M. 

60 

1.85 

2.70 

2.09 

1897 

25 

If. 

54 

1.80 

2.48 

2.02 

1898 

16 

M. 

54 

1.96 

2.474 

2.244 

1899 

15 

M. 

54 

1.80 

2.474 

2.18 
2.47 

1900 

19 

M. 

54 

1.98 

2.62 

10 

1890 

81 

M. 

60 

2.25 

8.00 

2.47 

10 

1891 

84 

M, 

60 

2.25 

2.75 

2.4& 

10 

1898 

47 

M. 

60 

2.25 

8.00 

2.464 

10 

1896 

27 

M. 

54 

2.021 

2.25 

2.09 

10 

1897 

17 

M. 

54 

2.25 

2.474 

2.314 

10 

1898 

28 

M. 

54 

2.02i 

2.474 

2.29 

10 

1899 

25 

M. 

54 

2.024 

2.70 

2.804 

10 

1900 

19 

M. 

54 

2.52 

2.70 

2.564 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

18 
18 

1890 
1891 

14 
14 

M. 
M. 

60 
60 

2.00 
1.75 

2.50 
2.50 

2.224 

2.144 

18 

1892 

12 

M. 

60 

1.874 

2.50 

2.27 

18 

1894 

9 

M. 

60 

1.75 

2.50 

2.194 

18 

1895 

12 

M. 

60 

1.76 

2.25 

2.00 

13 

1896 

12 

M. 

60 

1.75 

2.874 

2.184 

18 

1897 

11 

M. 

60 

2.00 

2.50 

2.41 

13 

1896 

15 

M. 

60 

1.874 

2.50 

2.824 

18 

1899 

11 

M. 

60 

2.00 

2.50 

2.304 

18 

1900 

14 

M. 

60 

2.00 

2.50 

2.84 

Boiler  makers'  helpers: 

BufIalo,N.Y 

7 

1891 

88 

M. 

60 

1.10 

1.80 

1.404 

7 

1892 

54 

M. 

60 

1.26 

1.85 

1.41 

7 

1898 

39 

M. 

60 

1.80 

1.75 

1.41 

7 

1894 

87 

M. 

60 

1.80 

1.60 

1.414 

7 

1895 

31 

M. 

60 

1.25 

1.60 

1.88 

7 

1886 

86 

M. 

60 

1.80 

1.75 

1.48 

7 

1897 

20 

M. 

•      54 

1.124 

1.35 

1.25 

7 

1896 

16 

M. 

54 

1.17 

1.58 

1.264 

7 

1900 

19 

M. 

54 

1.17 

1.62 

1.284 

10 

1890 

65 

M. 

60 

1.50 

2.00 

1.68 

10 

1895 

80 

M. 

60 

1.85 

2.00 

1.61 

10 

1896 

42 

M. 

54 

1.85 

1.80 

1.524 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

18 
18 

1890 
1891 

9 

8 

M. 

M. 

60 
60 

1.624 
1.50 

1.874 
1.87 

1.75 

1.61 

18 

1892 

6 

M. 

60 

i.m 

1.87 

1.664 

18 

1896 

6 

M. 

60 

1.87 

1.71 

13 

1894 

7 

M. 

60 

1.50 

1.62 

1.654 

18 

1895 

6 

M. 

60 

1.50 

1.60 

1.584 

18 

1896 

7 

M. 

60 

1.50 

1.624 

1.554 

18 

1897 

9 

M. 

60 

1.50 

1.75 

1.61 

13 

1896 

6 

M. 

60 

1.50 

1.65 

1.574 

18 

1899 

6 

M. 

60 

1.624 

1.75 

1.684 

18 

1900 

9 

M. 

60 

1.65 

1.75 

1.78 

Braas  molden: 

New  YorkjN.Y 

17 

1891 

9 

M. 

54 

2.664 

2.664 

2.664 

Brass  moldeir  helpers: 

NewYork,N.Y 

17 

1891 

5 

M. 

54 

1.50 

1.664 

1.584 

Carpenters: 

Atlanta,  Qa 

1 
1 

1890 
1899 

26 
62 

M. 
M. 

60 
60 

2.00 
1.50 

2.50 
2.75 

2.144 

1.94 

1 

1900 

36 

M. 

60 

1.50 

2.75 

2.004 

Augusta,  Qa 

2 
2 

1890 
1899 

8 
2 

M. 
M. 

60 
59 

1.384 
1.75 

2.00 
1.80 

1.61 

1.774 

2 

1900 

3 

M. 

69 

1.50 

1.80 

1.684 

6759— No.  29 9 
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Table  I.— RATES  OF  WAGES  IN  VARIOUS  OCCUPATIONS— Continued. 

I  Rates  of  wa^ea  are  given  for  the  first  year  for  which  they  were  obtainable  and  for  each  snoceeding 
year  in  which  changes  in  rates  occurred  up  to  April,  1900.  For  example,  when  under  any  occupation 
cnly  one  dale  im  hhown.  it  is  to  be  understood  that  there  was  no  change  in  number  of  employees  or 
rates  of  wages  up  to  A  pri  1 ,  1900.  In  occupations  where  employees  are  paid  by  the  piece  average  daily 
earnings  have  been  computed  wherever  possible.] 

FOUNDRY  AND  HIACIITNB-SHOP  PRODUCTS— Continued. 


Estab- 
lish- 

First 
year 
and 

Num- 
ber 

Hotirs 

Rates  of  wages  per  day. 

Occupation  and  location. 

ment 

of  em- 

Sex. 

per 

num- 

years 
of 

ploy 

week. 

Lowest 

Higheel. 

Average. 

ber. 

change. 

ees. 

- 

) 

Carpenters— Concluded . 
nirmliiffham  Ala 

1 

5 

1892 

48 

M. 

00 

$1.60 

12.26 

12.00 

6 

1898 

29 

M. 

60 

L50 

2.50 

2.07 

5 

1899 

62 

M. 

00 

L60 

2.50 

1.994 

6 

1900 

66 

M. 

60 

L60 

2.75 

2.164 

Charlotte,  N.  C 

11 

1890 

16 

M. 

60 

L50 

L60 

L50 

11 

1899 

19 

M. 

60 

1.75 

2.00 

1.804 

Core  makers: 

Lynn,  Mass 

16 
16 

1891 
1900 

6 
12 

M. 
M. 

(a) 

2.00 
2.50 

2.26 
8.00 

2.124 

2.76 

New  York.  N.  Y 

17 

1891 

1 

M. 

L50 

2.00 

L664 

Filers: 

New  York.  N.  Y 

17 

1891 

4 

M. 

54 

1.664 

L66i 

1.664 

Laborers: 

Charlotte,  N.C 

11 

1890 

17 

M. 

60 

.75 

.75 

.76 

Machinists: 

Atlanta,  (ia 

1 
1 

1890 
1899 

27 

M. 

60 
60 

1.76 
1.76 

8.00 
8.00 

2.48 

31       M. 

2.874 

1 

1900 

19  '    M. 

60 

1.76 

3.25 

2.28 

Augusta,  Gh 

2 
2 

1890 
1899 

14 
14 

M. 
M. 

59 
69 

L60 
L60 

2.334 
2.60 

1.96 

2.074 

2 

1900 

19 

M. 

69 

1.75 

2.60 

2.27 

3 

1894 

4 

M. 

60 

2.66 

2.65 

2.66 

3 

1895 

4 

M. 

60 

2.75 

2.76 

2.76 

3 

1899 

19 

M. 

60 

2.76 

3.00 

2.87 

3 

1900 

22 

M. 

60 

3.00 

3.00 

8.00 

1890 

6!    M. 

60 

2.00 

2.75 

2.50 

1893 

7      M. 

60 

1.76 

2.60 

2.18 

4 

1896 

8  '    M. 

60 

2.00 

2.75 

2.47 

4 

1899 

9      M. 

60 

2.00 

8.00 

2.76 

1892 

10  i    M. 

60 

2.00 

3.00 

2.40 

5 

1899 

24      M. 

60 

2  00 

3.00 

2.46 

5 

1900 

26  '    M. 

60 

2.00 

3.25 

2.474 

BuiTalo,N.Y 

8 
8 

1893 
1894 

47      M. 
42      M. 

60 
60 

2.00 
1.80 

3.00 
2.90 

2.844 

2.80 

8 

1896 

44       M. 

60 

1.80 

8.00 

2.28 

8 

1896 

46      M. 

1         ^ 

1.80 

8.00 

2.274 

8 

1899 

42      M. 

'         60 

L70 

3.00 

2.13 

8 

1900 

b9      M. 

60 

1.80 

8.00 

2.284 

Charlotte,  N.  C 

.11 
11 

1890 
1899 

28 
40 

M. 
M. 

60 
60 

1.76 
2.26 

2.25 
2.76  , 

2.084 

2.M 

Chicago,  111 

12 
12 

1891 
1892 

24 
38 

M. 
M. 

60 
60 

2.26 
2.26 

8.85  ' 
3.86 

2.884 

2.86 

12 

1896 

30 

M. 

60 

2.60 

8.86 

2.924 

12 

1894 

29 

M. 

60 

2.26 

3.86 

2.864 

12 

1896 

25 

M. 

60 

2.26 

8.00, 

2.86 

12 

1896 

25 

M. 

60 

2.60 

3.26  ' 

2.90 

12 

1898 

18 

M. 

60 

2.26 

8.00 

2.82 

12 

1899 

17 

M. 

60 

2.86 

8.80 

8.18 

12 

1900 

12 

M. 

60 

2.75 

3.80  1 

8.054 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

14 

1890 

47 

M. 

60 

1.75 

8.00 

2.424 

14 

1891 

47 

M. 

60 

2.00 

8.00 

2.51 

14 

1892 

48 

M. 

60 

L75 

8.00  1 

2.484 

14 

1893 

44 

M. 

60 

L76 

8.00  1 

2.48 

14 

1894 

16 

M. 

60 

1.40 

2.86 

L97 

14 

1896 

15 

M. 

60 

2.00 

2.86 

2.094 

14 

1896 

24 

M. 

60 

L86 

2.60 

2.294 

14 

1897 

19 

M. 

60 

L50 

2.60  , 

2.314 

14 

1898 

20 

M. 

60 

L60 

2.60 

2.334 

14 

1899 

31 

M. 

60 

L66 

2.76 

2.284 

14 

1900 

54 

M. 

60 

1.76 

8.00 

2.464 

Greensboro,  N.C 

15 

1897 

2 

M. 

60 

L60 

2.26 

L874 

15 

1899 

3 

M. 

60 

L26 

2,26 

1.834 

16 

1900 

7 

M. 

60 

1.26 

2.26' 

1.68 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

18 

1891 

10 

M. 

64 

1.66i 

2.664 

2.164 
2.80 

18 

1900 

10 

M. 

48 

2.00 

8.00 

Machinists*  helpers: 

Buffalo,  N.T 

8 

8 

1893 
1894 

38 

27 

M. 
M. 

60 
60 

L80 
L80 

L90 
LTD 

L594 

1.624 

a  Not 

reporte< 

). 
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Table  I.— RATES  OF  WAGES  IN  VARIOUS  OCCUPATIONS— Continued. 

[Rates  of  wages  are  given  for  the  first  year  for  which  they  were  obtainable  and  for  each  succeedini; 
year  in  which  clianges  in  rates  occurred  up  to  April,  1900.  For  example,  when  under  any  occupation 
only  one  date  is  shown,  it  is  to  be  understood  tnat  there  was  no  change  in  number  of  employees  or 
rates  of  wages  up  to  April.  1900.  In  occupations  where  employees  are  paid  by  the  piece  average  dai  ly 
earnings  have  been  computed  wherever  possible.] 

FOUNDRY  AND  HIACHINB-SHOP  PReDUCTS-^Continued. 


Estab- 
lish- 

First 
year 
and 
years 
of 
change 

Num- 
ber 

Hours 

Rates  of  wages  per  day. 

Occupation  and  location. 

ment 

of  em- 

Sex. 

per 

num- 

ploy- 

week. 

Lowest 

Highest. 

Average. 

ber. 

ees. 

Machinists'  helpers— ConcVd. 
Buffalo,  N.Y.-Concluded  .. 

8 

1896 

26 

M. 

60 

11.20 

•1.70 

81.51 

8 

1896 

25 

M. 

60 

1.00 

1.60 

1.38 

8 

1897 

37 

M. 

60 

1.00 

1.70 

1.48 

8 

1898 

36 

M. 

60 

1.00 

1.70 

1.44 

8 

1899 

26 

M. 

60 

1.00 

1.60 

1.404 

8 

1900 

28 

M. 

60 

1.00 

1.70 

1.86 

Chicago,  111 

12 

1891 

6 

M. 

60 

1.70 

1.85 

1.784 

12 

1892 

9 

M. 

60 

1.75 

2.00 

1.894 

12 

1896 

13 

M. 

60 

1.76 

2.26 

1.91 

12 

1894 

8 

M. 

60 

1.86 

2.00 

1.924 

12 

1895 

5 

M. 

60 

1.674 

2.02* 

1.84 

12 

1896 

6 

M. 

60 

1.70 

2.10 

1.86 

12 

1897 

5 

M. 

60 

1.70 

2.10 

1.87 

12 

1896 

6 

M. 

60 

1.66 

2.00 

1.85 

12 

1899  • 

6 

M. 

60 

1.65 

2.60 

1.894 

12 

1900 

4 

M. 

60 

1.65 

2.20 

1.96 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

14 
14 

1890 
1891 

90 
39 

M. 
M. 

60 
60 

1.30 
1.20 

2.00 
1.85 

1.42 

1.464 

14 

1892 

40 

M. 

60 

1.30 

1.60 

1.404 

14 

1898 

15 

M. 

60 

1.40 

1.50 

1.414 

14 

1894 

12 

M. 

60 

1.16 

1.16 

1.15 

14 

1895 

7 

M. 

60 

1.15 

1.60 

1.24i 

14 

1896 

21 

M. 

60 

1.20 

1.75 

1.324 

14 

1897 

14 

M. 

60 

1.25 

1.75 

1.394 

14 

1899 

30 

M. 

60 

1.20 

1.60 

1294 

14 

1900 

40 

M. 

60 

1.26 

1.76 

1.444 

BClllwrights: 

Bu&lo.N.Y 

8 
8 

1896 
1894 

16 
16 

M. 

M. 

60 
60 

2.00 
2.00 

8.00 
8.00 

2.894 

2.484 

8 

1895 

10 

M. 

60 

2.20 

8.00 

2.67 

8 

1896 

U 

M. 

60 

2.10 

8.00 

2.634 

8 

1897 

12 

M. 

60 

2.10 

8.00 

2.614 

8 

1898 

14 

M. 

60 

2.00 

8.00 

2.894 

8 

1899 

11 

M. 

60 

2.00 

2.80 

2.274 

8 

1900 

17 

M. 

60 

2.00 

8.00 

2.804 

Mmwrighta'  helpers: 

Bu&lo,N.Y. 

8 
8 

1898 
1895 

8 
4 

M. 
M. 

60 
60 

1.40 
1.40 

1.80 
1.80 

1.564 

1.66 

8 

1896 

5 

M. 

60 

1.40 

1.60 

1.46 

8 

1897 

6 

M. 

60 

1.40 

1.80 

1.50 

8 

1898 

10 

M. 

60 

1.40 

1.80 

1.57 

8 

1899 

5 

M. 

60 

1.50 

1.60 

1.64 

8 

1900 

5 

M. 

60 

1.60 

1.90 

1.66 

MoMen: 

Atlanta,  Oa 

1 

1890 
1899 

10 
18 

M. 

M. 

60 
60 

1.76 
1.50 

8.00 
8.00 

2.50 

1.98 

1 

1900 

12 

M. 

60 

1.50 

8.00 

2.124 

Augusta,  Ga 

2 

1890 

9 

M. 

59 

1.50 

2.834 

2.134 

2 

1899 

10 

M. 

59 

1.56 

2.60 

1.93 

2 

1900 

14 

M. 

59 

1.56 

2.75 

1.93 

Birmingham,  Ala 

3 

1894 

4 

M. 

60 

2.75 

2.76 

2.75 

3 

1899 

5 

M. 

60 

2,76 

8.00 

2.85 

S 

1900 

8 

M. 

60 

8.00 

8.00 

8.00 

4 

1890 

9 

M. 

60 

2.00 

2,76 

2.45 

4 

1892 

8 

M. 

60 

2.60 

2.76 

2.654 

4 

1893 

7 

M. 

60 

2.00 

2.60 

2.284 

4 

1896 

9 

M. 

60 

2.00 

2.75 

2.60 

4 

1899 

8 

M. 

60 

2.75 

8.00 

2.964 

BufbJcN.T 

8 

1896 

47 

M. 

60 

2.00 

2.70 

2.304 

8 

1895 

48 

M. 

60 

1.80 

2.70 

2.S^ 

8 

1899 

89 

M. 

60 

1.90 

2.70 

2.284 

8 

1900 

42 

M. 

60 

2.00 

8.50 

2.51 

9 

1898 

(a) 

M. 

51 

1.50 

4.60 

2.76 

9 

1894 

(«) 

M. 

51 

1.85 

4.00 

2.40 

9 

1895 

(a) 

M. 

51 

1.85 

8.00 

2.00 

9 

1899 

(a) 

M. 

51 

1.60 

8.00 

2.20 

a  This  establishment  reported  the  lowest,  highest,  and  average  rates  of  wages,  but  declined  to  report 
the  number  of  employees. 
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Table  I.— RATES  OF  WACJFi?  IN  VARIOUS  OCCUPATIONS— Continued. 

[Rates  of  waires  are  given  for  the  first  year  for  which  they  were  obtainable  and  for  each  succeeding 
year  In  which  changes  In  rates  occurred  up  to  April,  1900.  For  example,  when  under  any  occupation 
only  one  date  is  shown,  it  is  to  be  understood  that  there  was  no  change  in  number  of  employees  or 
rates  of  wages  up  to  April,  1900.  In  occupations  where  employees  are  paid  by  the  piece  average  daily 
earnings  have  been  computed  wherever  possible.] 

FOUNDRY  AND  JHACHINB-SHOP  PRODl/CTS— (continued. 


Estab- 

First 

Num- 

Rates of  wages  per  day. 

lish- 

year 

and 

years 

of 

change. 

ber 

Hours 

Occupation  and  location. 

ment 

of  em- 

Sex. 

per 

num- 

ploy- 

week. 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

Average. 

ber. 

ees. 



Holders— Concluded. 

Charlotte,  N.  C 

11 

1890 

15 

M. 

60 

92.25 

$2.26 

$2.25 

11 

1899 

15 

M. 

60 

2.50 

2.50 

2.50 

Chicago,  111 

12 

1891 

30 

M. 

60 

2.25 

3.50 

2.744 

12 

1892 

30 

M. 

60 

2.25 

3.50 

2.74 

12 

1893 

23 

M. 

60 

2.40 

3.50 

2.76i 

12 

1894 

15 

M. 

60 

2.25 

8.60 

2.78i 

12 

1895 

16 

M. 

60 

2.024 

8.15 

2.54 

12 

1896 

16 

M. 

60 

2.25 

3.50 

2.78 

12 

1897 

15 

M. 

60 

2.40 

8.50 

2.82i 

12 

1898 

17 

M. 

60 

2.40 

8.50 

2.7« 

12 

1899 

12 

M. 

60 

2.75 

3.85 

3.20 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

14 

1890 

8 

M. 

60 

2.35 

2.75 

2.484 

14 

1891 

3 

M. 

60 

1.65 

2.60 

2.25 

14 

1892 

3 

M. 

60 

1.65 

2.65 

2.264 

14 

1891 

2 

M. 

€i> 

1.30 

2.10 

1.70 

14 

1896 

10 

M. 

60 

1.75 

2.26 

2.20 

14 

1896 

15 

M. 

60 

2.50 

2.60 

2.524 

14 

1898 

*J 

M. 

60 

2.25 

2.75 

2.514 

14 

1899 

45 

M. 

60 

2.60 

2.75 

2. 5:14 

14 

1900 

50 

M. 

60 

2.75 

8.00 

2.78 

Lynn,  Mass 

16 

1891 

30 

M. 

59 

2.26 

2.50 

2.;i34 

16 

1900 

35 

M. 

59 

2.76 

3.50 

2.a54 

Holders'  helpers: 

Buflalo,  N.  Y 

M. 

8 

1898 
1894 

40 
44 

M. 
M. 

60 
60 

1.40 
1.80 

L80 
L80 

1.M4 

1.52 

8 

1896 

40 

M. 

60 

1.40 

L70 

1.50 

8 

1897 

38 

M. 

60 

1.20 

1.70 

1.514 

8 

1898 

33 

M. 

60 

1.80 

1.70 

I..S04 

8 

1899 

26 

M. 

60 

1.20 

1.70 

1.41 

8 

1900 

26 

M. 

60 

1.60 

L70 

1.51 

Chicago,  111 

12 

1891 

22 

M. 

60 

1.60 

2.26 

1.884 

12 

1892 

12 

M. 

60 

1.60 

L90 

1.724 

12 

1893 

14 

M. 

60 

1.60 

2.10 

L78 

12 

1894 

16 

M. 

60 

1.60 

2.26 

1.834 

12 

1896 

10 

M. 

60 

1.45 

L90 

1.604 

12 

1896 

17 

M. 

60 

1.60 

2.10 

1.78 

12 

1897 

19 

M. 

60 

1.60 

2.00 

1.79 

12 

1898 

8 

M. 

60 

1.60 

2.00 

1.804 

12 

1899 

13 

M. 

60 

1.65 

2.60 

1.984 

12 

1900 

14 

M. 

60 

1.76 

2.50 

2.034 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

14 

1890 

7 

M. 

60 

1.30 

1.80 

1.484 

14 

1891 

4 

M. 

60 

1.40 

L50 

1.434 

14 

1892 

9 

M. 

60 

1.30 

1.80 

L36 

14 

1893 

4 

M. 

60 

1.30 

L50 

1.874 

14 

1894 

2 

M. 

60 

L15 

L20 

1.174 

14 

1895 

8 

M. 

60 

1.10 

1.75 

L30 

14 

1896 

9 

M. 

60 

LOO 

1.20 

L18 

14 

1897 

16 

M. 

60 

1.20 

1.30 

L22 

14 

1898 

49 

M. 

60 

L20 

1.40 

1.22 

14 

1900 

35 

M. 

60 

L30 

1.60 

1.33 

Lynn,  Mass 

16 

1891 

4 

M. 

59 

1.60 

L80 

L50 

Painters: 

Birmingham,  Ala 

5 

1892 

6 

M. 

60 

2.00 

2.00 

2.00 

5 

1896 

6 

M. 

60 

1.'26 

2.26 

1.914 

5 

1899 

12 

M. 

60 

L60 

2.60 

1.79 

5 

1900 

14 

M. 

60 

1.50 

2.75 

1.88 

Pattern  makers: 

Atlanta,  Ga 

1 

1890 

2 

M. 

60 

2.25 

3.00 

2.624 

1 

1900 

2 

M. 

60 

2.50 

3.00 

2,75 

Augusta,  Ga 

2 

1890 

:? 

M. 

59 

2.00 

2.33i 

2.194 

2 

1899 

3 

M. 

59 

2.00 

2.75 

2.26 

3 

1894 

2 

M. 

60 

2.76 

2.75 

2,75 

3 

1899 

4 

M. 

60 

2.76 

8.00 

2.874 

3 

1900 

5 

M. 

60 

8.00 

3.00 

3.00 

4 

1890 

2 

M. 

60 

2.60 

2.75 

2.624 

4 

1892 

2 

M. 

60 

2.00 

2.75 

2.374 

4 

1893 

2 

M. 

60 

2.00 

2.50 

2.25 

4 

1896 

2 

M. 

60 

2.00 

2.75 

2.874 

4 

1899 

3 

M.  i 

60 

2.25 

3.00 

2,76 
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Table  I.— RATES  OF  WAGES  IN  VARIOUS  OCCUPATIONS—Continued. 

[Rates  of  wa«:e8  are  given  for  the  first  year  for  wliieh  they  were  obtainable  and  for  each  succeeding 
year  in  which  changes  in  raten  occurred  up  to  April,  1900.  For  example,  when  under  any  occupation 
only  one  date  is  shown,  it  U  to  be  understood  that  there  was  no  change  In  number  of  employees  or 
rates  of  wages  up  to  April.  1900.  In  occupations  where  employees  are  paid  by  the  piece  average  daily 
earnings  have  been  computed  wherever  possible.] 

FOUNDRY   AND  mACHINS-SHOP  PRODUCTS-Ck)ncluded. 


Estab- 
lish- 

First 
year 
and 
years 
of 

Num- 
ber 

Hours 

Rates  of  wages  per  day. 

Occupation  and  location. 

ment 

of  em- 

Sex. 

per 

num- 

ploy- 

week. 

Lowest 

Highest. 

Average. 

ber. 

change. 

ees. 

Pattern  makers— Concluded. 

Buffalo,  N.Y 

8 

1891 

4 

M. 

60 

12.50 

12.50 

12.60 

8 

1894 

8 

M. 

60 

2.75 

2.76 

2.76 

8 

1898 

7 

M. 

60 

2.75 

8.00 

2.82 

8 

1899 

6 

M. 

60 

8.00 

8.26 

8.124 

8 

1900 

5 

M. 

60 

8.25 

8.25 

8.26 

9 

1893 

a) 

M. 

60 

1.50 

8.00 

fsi 

9 

1894 

M 
(a) 

M. 

60 

1.85 

2.70 

9 

1899 

M. 

60 

1.75 

2.50 

a) 

Cbicago,Ill 

12 
12 

1891 
1892 

27 
13 

M. 

M. 

60 
60 

2.25 
2.50 

3.80 
8.80 

2.97 

3.04 

12 

1893 

9 

M. 

60 

1.90 

8.00 

2.66 

12 

1894 

10 

M. 

60 

2.75 

8.26 

3.084 

12 

1895 

18 

M. 

60 

1.90 

2.924 

2.554 

12 

1896 

18 

M. 

60 

2.20 

3.00 

2.79 

12 

1897 

7 

M. 

60 

2.75 

3.15 

2.984 

12 

1899 

12 

M. 

60 

2.474 

3.30 

8.06 

Worcester,  Mam 

20 

1898 

24 

M. 

59 

1.00 

2.75 

1.49 

20 

1899 

22 

M. 

59 

1.00 

2.75 

1.53 

20 

1900 

41 

M. 

59 

1.00 

3.60 

1.534 

Steam  fitters: 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

19 

1891 

40 

M. 

54 

2.50 

3.00 

2.75 

19 

1900 

40 

M. 

48 

8.00 

3.00 

8.00 

Stove  mounters: 

Buffalo,N.Y 

9 

1893 

(b) 

M. 

54 

2.25 

2.75 

2.374 
2.16 

9 

1894 

5 

M. 

54 

2.00 

2.50 

.9 

1899 

(b) 

M. 

54 

2.26 

2.76 

2.60 

FURNITURE. 


Cabinetmakers: 

Atlanta,  Ga 

Greensboro,  N.  C  .. 

Engineers,  stationary: 
Greensboro,  N.  C . . 

Finishers: 

Atlanta,  Ga 

Greensboro,  N.C  .. 


1 

1892 

11 

M. 

60 

$1.26 

12.00 

1 

1899 

34 

M. 

60 

1.26 

2.26 

2 

1895 

3 

M. 

60 

1.00 

1.00 

2 

1899 

^ 

M. 

60 

1.00 

1.26 

2 

1895 

1 

M. 

60 

1.00 

1.00 

1 

1892 

10 

M. 

60 

.90 

1.90 

1 

1899 

80 

M. 

60 

.90 

1.90 

1 

1900 

30 

M. 

60 

1.00 

2.00 

2 

1896 

3 

M. 

60 

.80 

1.26 

2 

1899 

5 

M. 

60 

.86 

1.50 

SI.  624 
1.674 
1.00 
1.10 

1.00 

1.224 
1.214 
1.314 
.96 
.96 


HANDKSRCUIEF8. 


Cutters: 

Passaic,  N.J 
Finishers: 

Passaic,  N.J 

Hemstitchers: 
Passaic,  N.J 

Ironers: 

Passaic,  N.J 


68  I    F. 


1898 

19 

M. 

1898 

90 

F. 

1899 

92 

F. 

1898 

800 

F. 

1898 

2 

M. 

1898 

70 

F. 

1899 

71 

F. 

1900 

78 

F. 

10.684 

SI.  164 

10.72 

.834 
.76 
.76 

8.00 
1.884 
1.884 

.924 

.75 

1.164 

.844 

1.60 

:tlt 

.684 

2.60 
.91 
.91 
.91 

2.00 
.84 
.834 
.64 

a  Not  reported. 

b  This  establishment  reported  the  highest,  lowest,  and  average  rates  of  wages,  but  declined  to  report 
the  number  of  employees. 
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Table  I.— RATES  OF  WAGES  IN  VARIOUS  OCCUPATIONS— Continued. 


[Rates  of  wages  are  Riven  for  the  first  year  for  which  they  were  obtainable  and  for  each  succeeding 
year  in  which  changes  in  rates  occurred  up  to  April,  1900.  For  example,  when  under  any  occupation 
only  one  date  is  shown,  it  is  to  be  understood  that  there  was  no  change  in  number  of  employees  or 
rates  of  wages  up  to  April,  1900.  In  occupations  where  employees  are  paid  by  the  piece  average  daily 
earnings  have  been  computed  wherever  possible.] 

HATS,  FBJLT. 


Estab- 
lish- 

First 
yeiu- 
and 

Num- 
ber 

Hours 

Rates  of  wages  per  day. 

Occupation  and  location. 

ment 

of  em- 

Sex. 

per 

num- 

of 

ploy- 

week. 

Lowest 

Highest. 

Average. 

ber. 

change. 

ees. 





Finiahers: 

Philadelphia.  Pa 

1892 

124 

M. 

54 

ti.lH 

•4.33i 

12.25 

1896 

133 

M. 

54 

1.164 

4.884 

2.244 

1899 

144 

M. 

54 

1.88* 

4.8S 

2.224 

1900 

(a) 

(a) 

(o) 

(a) 

(a) 

(a) 

Sisers: 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

1892 

128 

M. 

54 

.584 

8.874 

1.71 

1898 

153 

M. 

54 

:^* 

2.86 

2.77 

1894 

103 

M. 

54 

i.oe 

2,764 

1.86 

1895 

93 

M. 

54 

.93 

2.58 

1.404 

1896 

120 

M. 

54 

.82 

2.684 

1.65 

1897 

106 

M. 

54 

.82 

2.65 

1.7a 

1898 

162 

M. 

54 

.63 

2.76 

1.67| 

1899 

175 

M. 

54 

.98 

8.06 

1.84 

1900 

(«) 

(a) 

(a) 

(a) 

(a) 

(a) 

Trimmen: 

Philadelphia.  Pa 

1892 

113 

F. 

54 

.46 

2.214 

1.144 
1.13 

1893 

141 

F. 

54 

.60 

2.06 

1894 

148 

F. 

54 

.89 

2.04 

1.18f 

1895 

193 

F. 

54 

.35 

1.594 

.87r 

1896 

154 

F. 

54 

.41 

1.114 
1.19t 

1897 

146 

F. 

54 

.374 

liS} 

1896 

145 

F. 

54 

.874 

1.16 

1899 

175 

F. 

54 

.444 

2.024 

l.U 

^ 

1900 

(a) 

(a) 

(a) 

(a) 

(a) 

(a) 

HOSIERY  ABTD  KNIT  GOOIMS. 


Knitters: 

Raleigh,  N.C 

Loopers: 

Raleigh,  N.G 
Toppers: 

Raleigh,  N.G 


I4ACB  CURTAINS. 


Weavers: 

PhUadelphia,Pa. 


Winders: 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


1892 

17 

1893 

16 

1894 

25 

1895 

86 

1896 

42 

1897 

38 

1898 

40 

1899 

45 

1900 

68 

1891 

12 

1892 

18 

1893 

14 

1894 

21 

1895 

26 

1896 

26 

1897 

20 

1896 

25 

1899 

35 

1900 

37 

M. 

60 

$0.80 

17.924 

•4.17 

M. 

60 

.24i 

2.93 

1.414 

M. 

60 

1.64 

5.89 

8.67 

M. 

60 

.57 

8.064 

1.88 

M. 

60 

.604 

2.814 

1.81 

M. 

60 

.884 

4.824 

2.984 

M. 

60 

.70 

7.39 

4.014 

M. 

60 

.75 

7.894 

4.02 

M. 

60 

1.50 

8.35 

4.49 

60 

.174 

.69i 

.474 

60 

.174 

1.584 

.854 

60 

.884 

.54 

.484 

60 

.21 

.94 

.68 

60 

.76 

1.874 

1.004 

60 

.17r 

.41 

.80 

60 

.81  r 

1.064 

.87* 

60 

.60 

L864 

1.00 

60 

.324 

1.85 

.91 

60 

.40 

L48 

LOl 

a  Not  reported. 
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Table  I.— RATES  OF  WAGES  IN  VARIOUS  OCCUPATIONS— Continued. 

[Rates  of  wages  are  given  for  the  first  year  for  which  they  were  obtainable  and  for  each  succeeding 
year  in  which  changes  in  rates  occnrred  up  to  April,  1900.  For  example,  when  under  any  occupation 
only  one  date  is  shown,  it  is  to  be  understood  that  there  was  no  change  in  number  of  employees  or 
rates  of  wages  up  to  April,  1900.  In  occupations  where  employees  are  paid  by  the  piece  average  daily 
earnings  have  been  computed  wherever  possible.] 

1«ASTS. 


Estab- 

{    lish- 

Occupation  and  location.         ment 

num- 


Last  makers: 

Worcester.  Mass 

Model  makers: 
Worcester,  Mass 

Pattern  makers: 
Worcester,  Mass 


ber. 


First 
year 
and 
years 
of 
change. 


1892 
1899 


1892 
1899 


1892 


Sex. 


Rates  of  wages  per  day. 


Hoiurs 


Average. 


1«A(JN1»RY  DTORK. 


Ironers,  hand: 
Atlanta,  Qa... 

Ironers,  machine: 
Atlanta.  Ga... 


1 

1895 

3 

F. 

1 
60 

1 

1899 

4 

F. 

60 

1 

1895 

« 

F. 

60 

90.50  , 
•  66i 


|0.66i 
.624 

1.084 


I0.58i 
.76 


LEATHER. 


Beamsters: 

Lynn,  Mass  . . . 

Colorers: 

Lynn,  Mass . . . 

Peabody,  Mass 
Machine  hands: 
Peabody,  Mass 

Putters-out: 

Peabody,  Mass 
Seaacmers: 

Lynn,  Mass  . . . 

Peabody,  Mass 

8havers: 

Peabody,  Mass 


Stakers: 

Lynn,  Mass  . 


1891 

10 

M. 

59 

1893 

6 

M. 

59 

1899 

8 

M. 

59 

1891 

5 

M. 

59 

1893 

3 

M. 

59 

1899 

3 

M. 

59 

1895 

1 

M. 

«•, 

Tanners:     • 

Peabody,  Mass. 


1896 
1900 

1895    I 

1891 
189B 
1899 
1895 
1896 

1895 
1897 


1900 


1  1891 

1  1896 

1  1899 

2  '  1895 


M. 
M. 


4 

M. 

59' 

10 

M. 

59 

4 

M. 

59 

8 

M. 

59  1 

2 

M. 

59  , 

3 

M. 

59  1 

1 

M. 

59 

1 

M. 

59 

1 

M. 

59 

1 

M. 

59 

1 

M. 

59 

7 

M. 

59  1 

8 

M. 

59! 

6 

M. 

59 

« 

M. 

59 

$1.50 
1.164 
1.334 

1.50 
1.164 
1.00 
2.50 

1.384 
1.384 

1.76 

1.834 
LOO 
L164 
1.664 
1.50 

8.564 
3.46 
8.5&4 
3.344 
8.484 

1.88i 
L50 
1.66t 

1.66i 


$L50 
L50 
1.83i 

L50 
1.164 
1.66k 
2.50 

1.664 
2.00 

1.75 

1.334 
1.00 
L164 
2.00 
2.00 

3.564 
3.46 
3.564 
3.344 
3.48i 

1.60 
L60 
1.664 

1.66i 


$1.50 
L834 
L52 

L50 
1.164 
LS34 
2.50 

1.50 
1.63i 

1.76 

1.334 
1.00 
1.16i 
L834 
1.72 

3.56i 
8.46 
3.564 
8.344 
8.484 

1.43 
1.50 
1.664 

L664 


MATTRESSES  AlfD  SPRING  REDS. 


Mattress  makers: 
New  York.  N.Y 

Spring  makers: 
New  York,  N.Y 
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Table  I.— RATES  OF  WAGES  IN  VARIOUS  OCCUPATIONS— Continued. 

[Rates  of  wages  are  given  for  the  first  year  for  which  they  were  obtainable  and  for  each  micceeding 
year  in  which  changes  in  rates  occurred  up  to  April.  1900.  For  example,  when  under  any  occupation 
only  one  date  is  shown,  it  is  to  be  understood  that  there  was  no  change  in  number  of  employees  or 
rates  of  wages  up  to  April,  1900.  In  occupations  where  employees  are  paid  by  the  piece  average  daily 
earnings  have  been  computed  wherever  possible.] 

niNINO,  €OAI«« 


r  day. 


Average. 


Birmingham,  Ala. 


Blacksmiths'  helpers: 
Birmingham,  Ala. 


Car  loaders: 

Birmingham,  Ala. 


Carpenters: 

Birmingham,  Ala. 


Drivers: 

Birmingham,  Ala. 


Dumpers: 
Bin 


irmlngham,  Ala. 


Miners: 

Birmingham,  Ala . 


Pin  pullers: 


irmlngham,  Ala. 


Scalers: 

Birmingham,  Ala . 


Tip  middlemen: 

Birmingham,  Ala . 


i»yi 

1894 

1896 

1897 

1899 

1900 

1891 

1894 

1899 

1900 

1891 

1894 

1899 

1900 

1891 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1891 

1899 

1900 

1891 

1894 

1899 

1900 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1 

cl 

cl 

cl 

cl 

cl 

cl 

2 

2 

2 

2 

1 
1 

1 


a  Not  reported. 


1 

1 
1 
1 

1891 
1894 
1899 
1900 

1 
1 
1 

1891 
1899 
1900 

bFerU 

on. 

1891 
1895 
1897 
1899 
1900 
1896 
1894 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1895 
1897 
1899 
1900 

1891 
1899 
1900 


0 

M. 

5 

M. 

5 

M. 

5 

M. 

7 

M. 

7 

M. 

5 

M. 

5 

M. 

7 

M. 

7 

M. 

10 

M. 

7 

M. 

8 

M. 

8 

M. 

5 

M. 

5 

M. 

6 

M. 

6 

M. 

4 

M. 

7 

M. 

7 

M. 

7 

M. 

100 

M. 

147 

M. 

154 

M. 

10 

M. 

8 

M. 

14 

M. 

14 

M. 

1,067 

M. 

959 

M. 

1,411 

M. 

1,486 

M. 

1,485 

M. 

483 

M. 

438 

M. 

443 

M. 

430 

M. 

618 

M. 

622 

M. 

563 

M. 

648 

M. 

986 

M. 

1,098 

M. 

5 

M. 

8 

M. 

7 

M. 

10 

M. 

6 

M. 

14 

M. 

14 

M. 

10 

M. 

22 

M. 

18 

M. 

(a) 
(a) 
\0') 


Wi.'ID 

W&.£0 

2.15 

2.15 

2.05 

2.05 

2.00 

2.00 

2.05 

2.814 

2.8U 

2.814 

1.25 

1.25 

1.15 

1.15 

1.27i 

1.68 

1.58 

1.58 

1.15 

1.15 

1.05 

1.05 

1.15 

1.374 

1.874 

1.374 

2.00 

2.00 

1.90 

1.90 

1.50 

1.75 

1.60 

1.90 

1.63 

1.80 

1.50 

1.75 

1.63 

2.474 

2.474 

2.474 

1.25 

1.26 

1.27 

1.58 

1.58 

1.58 

1.15 

1.15 

1.10 

1.10 

1.20 

1.48 

1.48 

1.43 

5.45 

6.45 

5.42i 

6.424 

6.374 

6.40 

6.40 

6.55 

6.55 

6.56 

6.40 

6.40 

6.324 

6.40 

6.28 

6.35 

6.28 

6.304 

6  304 

6.474 

6.474 

6.474 

6.424 

6.424 

6.374 

6.40 

6.40 

6.55 

6.55 

6.55 

1.15 

1.15 

1.274 

1.484 

1.48i 

1.4»4 

1.10 

1.10 

1.00 

1.00 

1.10 

1.82 

1.32 

1.32 

1.00 

1.00 

1.10 

1.32 

1.32 

1.32 

e  A  second  mine  of  establiBbment  No.  1. 
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Table  I.— RATES  OF  WAGES  IN  VARIOUS  OCCUPATIONS— Continued. 

[Rates  of  wagen  are  given  for  the  first  year  for  which  they  were  obtainable  and  for  each  succeeding 
year  in  which  changes  in  rates  occurred  up  to  April.  1900.  For  example,  when  under  any  occupation 
only  one  date  is  shown,  it  is  to  be  understood  that  there  was  no  change  in  number  of  employees  or 
rates  of  wages  up  to  April,  1900.  In  occupations  where  employees  are  paid  by  the  piece  average  daily 
earnings  have  been  computed  wherever  possible.] 

nONINGv  €OAI«— Concluded. 


Estab- 

First 

Num- 

lish- 

year 

and 

years 

of 

ber 

Occupation  and  location. 

ment 
num- 

of em- 
ploy- 

Sex 

ber. 

change. 

ees. 

Track  men: 

Binp'nghaTn,  A 'a 

1891 

40 

M 

1894 

82 

M. 

1896 

40 

M. 

1896 

50 

M. 

1899 

63 

M. 

1900 

65 

M. 

Rates  of  wages  per  day. 


Hours 

per 
week. 


Highest. 


Average. 


n.25 

$1.26 

1.16 

1.16 

1.10 

1.10 

1.12 

1.12 

1.64 

1.37i 

1.64 

1.64 

PIG  IBON. 


Blacksmiths: 

Birmingham,  Ala 

Blacksmiths'  helpers: 
Birmingham,  Ala 

Brakemen,  railroad: 
Birmingham,  Ala 

Breakers  and  pilers: 
Birmingham,  Ala 


Bricklayers: 

Birmingham,  Ala . 

Cagers: 

Birmingham,  Ala  . 

Carpenters: 

Birmingham,  Ala  . 

Engineers,  locomotive: 
Birmingham,  Ala . 


Fall  and  wallow  men: 
Birmingham,  Ala . . 


Fillers,  coke: 

Birmingham,  Ala . 


Fillei8,lime: 

Birmingham,  Ala . 

Fillers,  ore: 

Birmingham,  Ala . 


1890 


1900 


1896 
1899 
1900 
1890 
1896 


1890 
1899 
1900 


2  1890 
2  1896 
2   1899 


1890 
1899 


1896 
1899 
1900 

1898 
1899 
1900 

1898 
1899 
1900 
1890 
1896 
1899 

1890 
1899 

1896 
1899 
1900 
1890 
1896 
1899 


M. 

60 

12.50 

$2.75 

12.62* 

M. 

60 

2.66 

8.25 

2.81* 

M. 

60 

1.26 

1.25 

1.26 

M. 

60 

1.20 

1.20 

1.20 

M. 

84 

1.50 

1.50 

1.50 

M. 

84 

1.46 

1.45 

1.45 

M. 

84 

1.50 

1.50 

1.60 

M. 

84 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

M. 

84 

1.00 

1.85 

1.14* 

M. 

84 

1.06 

1.40 

1.28 

M. 

84 

1.10 

1.76 

1.28 

M. 

84 

1.20 

2.00 

1.29* 

M. 

84 

.90 

1.50 

1.06 

M. 

84 

1.20 

1.75 

1.68* 

M. 

60 

4.60 

4.60 

4.50 

M. 

60 

4.06 

4.40 

4.11 

M. 

54 

4.06 

4.40 

4.U 

M. 

84 

1.35 

1.35 

1.85 

M. 

84 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

M. 

84 

1.20 

1.20 

1.20 

M. 

60 

2.00 

2.60 

2.26 

M. 

60 

2.00 

3.25 

2.81 

M. 

84 

2.60 

8.20 

2.80 

M. 

84 

2.16 

2.25 

2.211 

M. 

84 

2.50 

3.00 

2.83* 

M. 

84 

2.66 

8.06 

2.80 

M. 

84 

L86 

1.36 

1.85 

M. 

84 

1.40 

1.40 

1.40 

M. 

84 

1.46 

1.45 

1.46 

M. 

84 

1.10 

1.10 

1.10 

M. 

84 

1.20 

1.20 

1.20 

M. 

84 

1.25 

1.25 

1.26 

M. 

84 

1.83* 

1.381 

1.88* 

M. 

84 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

M. 

84 

1.20 

1.20 

1.20 

M. 

84 

1.26 

1.26 

1.26 

M. 

84 

1.20 

1.2D 

L20 

M. 

84 

1.10 

1.10 

1.10 

M. 

84 

1.15 

1.16 

1.16 

M. 

84 

1.25 

1.26 

1.25 

M. 

84 

1.35 

1.86 

1.86 

M. 

84 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

M. 

84 

1.20 

1.20 

1.20 

a  Not  reported. 
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Table  I.— RATES  OF  WAGES  IN  VARIOUS  OCCUPATIONS— C^ontinuerL 

[Rates  of  wages  arc  given  for  the  first  year  for  which  they  were  obtainable  and  for  each  succeeding 
year  in  which  changes  in  rates  occorred  up  to  April,  1900.  For  example,  when  under  any  occupation 
only  one  date  is  shown,  it  is  to  be  understood  that  there  was  no  change  in  number  of  employees  or 
rates  of  wages  up  to  April.  1900.  In  occupations  where  employees  are  paid  by  the  piece  average  dally 
earnings  have  been  computed  wherever  possible.] 

PIO  IRON— Continued. 


Estab- 
lish- 

First 
yew 
and 

Num- 
ber 

Hours 

Occupation  and  location. 

ment 

of  em- 

Sex. 

per 

num- 

years 

of 

change. 

ploy- 

w^. 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

Average. 

ber. 

ees. 

84 

84 

»1.50 
1.66 

t 

Fillers,  top: 

Birmingham,  Ala 

1 

1 

1893 
1899 

4 
4 

M. 
M. 

».50 
1.66 

«1.50 

1.66 

1 

1900 

4 

M. 

84 

1.70 

1.70 

1.70 

2 

1890 

8 

M. 

»1 

1.76 

1.76 

1.76 

2 

1896 

4 

M. 

84 

1.46 

1.46 

1.46 

2 

1899 

8 

M. 

84 

1.76 

1.76 

1.75 

Fillers' helpers,  top: 

Birmingham,  \}^  , , 

1 

1 

1898 
1896 

4 

4 

M. 
M. 

84 
84 

1.25 
1.85 

1.26 
1.36 

1.26 

1.85 

1 

1900 

4 

M. 

84 

1.40 

1.40 

L40 

2 

1890 

8 

M. 

84 

L60 

1.50 

L60 

2 

1896 

8 

M. 

84 

1.25 

1.26 

L25 

2 

1899 

8 

M. 

84 

1.60 

1.60 

1.60 

Firemen,  locomotive: 

Birminirham.  Ala 

1 
1 

1898 
1896 

4 
3 

M. 
M. 

84 
84 

L60 
1.40 

1.50 
1.40 

L60 

M^M  a  MMM^  aa^  ■■»**■*  y  **  •••   »•••••••-•• 

L40 

1 

1899 

8 

M. 

84 

1.45 

1.46 

L45 

1 

1900 

2 

M. 

84 

1.60 

1.50 

1.60 

Iron  carriers: 

Birmingham,  Ala 

1 

1 

1893 
1896 

10 

8 

M. 
M. 

U 

1.76 
1.60 

1.75 
1.60 

1.76 

1.60 

1 

1899 

8 

M. 

84 

2.00 

2.00 

2.00 

2 

1890 

32 

M. 

84 

2.00 

2.00 

2.00 

2 

1896 

10 

M. 

84 

1.80 

1.80 

1.62 

2 

1899 

12 

M. 

84 

2.00 

2.00 

2.00 

Keenere: 

Birmingham.  Ala 

1 
1 

1896 
1896 

4" 
4 

M. 
M. 

84 
84 

1.76 
1.70 

1.76 
1.70 

1.76 

■*^**"»a"""^  ■■*■*■*  y  ^^a,*m   ••••••••••• 

1.70 

1 

1899 

4 

M. 

84 

1.75 

1.78 

1.75 

1 

1900 

4 

M. 

84 

1.80 

1.80 

1.80 

2 

1890 

8 

M. 

84 

2.00 

2.00 

2.00 

2 

1896 

4 

M.' 

84 

.     L60 

1.60 

1.55 

2 

1899 

8 

M. 

84 

1.86 

1.86 

1.86 

Keepers'  helpers: 

Birmingham,  Ala 

1 
1 

1893 
1899 

12 
12 

M. 
M. 

84 
84 

1.86 
L40 

1.35 
L40 

L36 

L40 

1 

1900 

12 

M. 

84 

L45 

1.46 

L46 

2 

1890 

82 

M. 

84 

L66 

1.55 

L66 

2 

1896 

14 

M. 

84 

1.00 

1.25 

L16t 

2 

1899 

24 

M. 

84 

1.28 

1.60 

1.864 

Machinists: 

Birminirham.  Ala 

2 
2 

1890 
1899 

4 

7 

S: 

60 
60 

2.60 
2.60 

2.60 
2.75 

2.60 

2.60i 

Scale  men: 

Birmingham,  Ala 

1 
1 

1898 
1896 

6 
5 

M. 
M. 

84 
84 

1.20 
L26 

L80 
L80 

L82 

L29 

1 

1899 

5 

M. 

84 

LOO 

L20 

1.16 

1 

1900 

4 

M. 

84 

1.26 

L25 

L26 

2 

1890 

8 

M. 

84 

2.00 

2.00 

2.00 

2 

1896 

4 

M. 

84 

L60 

L75 

L624 

2 

1899 

8 

M. 

84 

2.00 

2.00 

2.00 

Scnu^men: 

Birminffham.  Ala 

1 
1 

1898 
1896 

6 
2 

M. 
M. 

84 
84 

1.26 
1.00 

1.25 
1.00 

L26 

ji^«aa»*AM^ai«»«iaf  J^*w  ••••••••••• 

LOO 

1 

1899 

2 

M. 

84 

L26 

L25 

L26 

1 

1900 

2 

M. 

84 

L80 

1.30 

L80 

2 

1890 

8 

M. 

84 

L26 

1.25 

L26 

2 

1896 

5 

M. 

84 

1.16 

1.30 

1.22 

2 

1899 

8 

M. 

84 

L874 

L87* 

M3 

2 

1900 

11 

M. 

84 

L26 

L37* 

8tock  dumpers: 

Birmingham,  Ala 

1 

1 

1898 
1896 

2 
3 

M. 
M. 

84 
84 

L16 
1.10 

L26 
L26 

L20 

L16 

2 

1890 

6 

M. 

84 

LIO 

L60 

L19 

2 

1890 

4 

M. 

84 

LOO 

LOO 

1.00 

2 

1899 

12 

M. 

84 

LIO 

1.60 

L16 

Stove  men: 

Birmingham,  Ala 

1 

1898 

4 

M. 

84 

LOO 

L60 

L60 

1 

1896 

2 

M. 

84 

2.00 

2.00 

2.00 
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Table  I.— RATESS  OF  WAGES  IN  VARI0IT8  OCCUPATIONS— Continued. 

[Rates  of  wages  arc  given  for  the  first  year  for  which  they  were  obtainable  and  for  each  succeeding 
year  in  which  changes  in  rates  occurred  up  to  April,  1900.  For  example,  when  under  any  occupation 
only  one  date  is  shown,  it  is  to  be  understood  that  there  was  no  change  in  number  of  employees  or 
rates  of  wages  up  to  April.  1900.  In  occupations  where  employees  are  paid  by  the  piece  average  daily 
earnings  have  been  computed  wherever  possible.] 

Pie  IRON— Concluded. 


Estab- 

First 

Num- 

Rates of  wages  per  day. 

lish- 

year 
and 

ber 

Hours 

Occupation  and  location. 

ment 

of  em- 

Sex. 

per 

num- 

years 
of 

ploy- 

week. 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

Average. 

ber. 

change. 

ees. 

--- 

Stove  men— Concluded. 

Birmingham,  Ala.— Concl'd. 

1 

1899 

4 

M. 

84 

$1.60 

$1.60 

11.60 

1 

1900 

4 

M. 

84 

1.66 

1.65 

1.66 

2 

1890 

8 

M. 

84 

1.75 

1.76 

1.75 

2 

1897 

4 

M. 

84 

1.36 

1.60 

1.42i 

2 

1899 

8 

M. 

84 

1.76 

1.75 

1.75 

PI^ANING-nill^Ii  PROOVCTS. 


Sngineers,  stationary: 
New  York, N.Y.. 

MUlmen: 

Oakland,  Cal 

Planers  and  sawyeiK: 
Buffalo,  N.  v.. ... 
New  York, N.Y.. 


1 

M. 

1 

M. 

15 

M. 

30 

M. 

15 

M. 

15 

M. 

28 

M. 

80 

M. 

60 
58 

54  > 
54  I 
54 


18.00 
3.00 

2.00 
2.00 
2.00 

2.00 
2.50 
2.50 


$3.00 
3.00 

3.00 
8.25 
3.00 

2.50 
3.00 
3.00 


$3.00 
3.00 

2.66i 
2.76 
2.664 

2.20 
2.75 
2.76 


PRINTINO  AND  PlJRIilSKING.. 


BookblnderB: 
Atlanta,  Ga  . 


Birmingham,  Ala . 
Buflklo,N.Y 


1 

1 
1896 

1 

1899 

3 

1891 

Chicago,  ni . 


New  York,  N.Y. 


Raleigh,N.C 

San  Francisco,  Cal . 

Compositors: 

Atlanta,  Qa 

Birmingham,  Ala . . 


Bostcm.MasR. 


1891 
1897 
1899 
1891 
1896 
1899 
1891 


1896 
1896 
1899 
1890 
1899 
1890 
1897 
1900 

1896 
1899 
1891 
1898 
1899 
1890 
1894 
1892 
1896 
1899 
1892 
1896 
1899 
1900 
1891 
1894 
1898 


a  Not  n'porltHl. 


60 
60 
60 
60 
67 
54 
60 
54 
54 
60 
54 
54 
59 
564 
54 
60 
54 
59 
59 
59 

60 
60 
60 
57 
54 
M 
54 
60 
60 
54 
53 
53 
53 
53 
60 
60 
54 


$1.65 
2.00 
2.75 
2.60 
2.50 
2.50 
8.00 
2.83 
8.00 
8.00 
2.88 
8.00 
2.50 
2.50 
2.50 
l.W\ 
1.661 
8.00 
8.00 
2.75 

1.35 

1.50 

2.75 

2.664 

2.664 

8.15 

8.834 

2.334 

2.334 

2.50 

.85 
1.034 

.864 
1.14* 
2,684 
2.50 
2.50  I 


$2.85 

$2.26 

3.00 

2.48 

8.331 

3.04 

2.60 

2.50 

2.60 

2.60 

2.60 

2.60 

3.00 

3.00 

2.88 

2.88 

8.00 

3.00 

8.00 

3.00 

2.83 

2.83 

8.00 

8.00 

8.834 

2.834 

8.834 

2.834 

8.834 

2.834 

2.834 

2.00 

2.334 

2.00 

4.50 

3.32 

4.00 

3.824 

4.00 

8.124 

2.85 

1.894 

8.00 

2.104 

8.00 

2.80 

8.834 

2.78 

8.334 

2.79 

8.15 

3.15 

8.75 

3.47 

2.834 

2.50 

8.00 

2.594 

3.00 

2.594 

2.65 

1.714 

2.65 

1.69 

2.65 

1.754 

2.60 

1.594 

8.00 

2.78 

3.00 

2.674 

3.164 

2.69 
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Table  I.— RATES  OF  WAGES  IN  VARIOUS  OCCUPATIONS— Continued. 

[Rates  of  wages  are  given  for  the  first  year  for  which  they  were  obtainable  and  for  each  sncceeding 
year  In  which  changes  in  rates  occurred  up  to  April,  1900.  For  example,  when  under  any  occupation 
only  one  date  is  shown,  it  Is  to  be  understood  that  there  was  no  change  in  number  of  employees  or 
rates  of  wages  up  to  April,  1900.  In  occupations  where  employees  are  paid  by  the  piece  average  dally 
earnings  have  been  computed  wherever  possible.] 

PRINTING  AND  PUBIjISHINCI— Continued. 


a  Not  reported. 


' 

Estab- 
lish- 

First 
year 
and 
years 
of 
change. 

Num- 
ber 

Hours 

Rates  ( 

)f  wages  per  day. 

Occupation  and  location. 

ment 

of  em- 

Sex. 

per 

num- 

ploy- 

week. 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

Average. 

her. 

ees. 



Compositors— Concluded. 

Buffalo,  N.Y 

8 
8 

1891 
1897 

!«i 

M. 
M. 

60 
57 

12.60 
2.60 

12.50 
2.60 

$2.50 

2.60 

8 

1899 

a 

M. 

54 

2.50 

2.60 

2.50 

Charlotte,  N.  C 

9 
9 

1895 
1899 

3 
10 

M. 

M. 

59 
59 

1.50 
1.50 

2.00 
2.60 

1.75 

1.734 

Chicago,  111 

10 
10 

1891 
1898 

80 
80 

M. 

M. 

60 
54 

8.00 
2.83 

3.00 
2.83 

8.00 

2.88 

10 

1899 

80 

M. 

54 

3.00 

8.00 

8.00 

11 

1891 

40 

M. 

60 

8.00 

8.00 

3.00 

11 

1898 

45 

M. 

54 

2.83 

2.83 

2.83 

U 

1899 

60 

M. 

64 

8.00 

8.00 

8.00 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

12 
12 

1890 
1891 

13 
18 

M. 

M. 

60 
60 

2.60 
2.50 

2.664 
2.60 

2.514 

2.60 

12 

1893 

13 

M. 

60 

2.50 

2.664 

2.54 

12 

1896 

22 

M. 

58 

2.414 

2.74 

2.444 

12 

1897 

10 

M. 

66 

2.884 

2.644 

2.864 

12 

1899 

17 

M. 

53 

2.21 

2.604 

2.224 

12 

1900 

15 

M. 

60 

2.50 

2.834 

2.544 

New  York.N.Y 

18 

1898 

65 

M. 

69 

8.00 

3.00 

8.00 

18 

1898 

75 

M. 

66i 

3.00 

8.00 

8.00 

18 

1899 

85 

M. 

54 

3.00 

8.00 

8.00 

Philsdelphia,  Pa 

18 
18 

1891 
1892 

6 
5 

M. 
M. 

60 
60 

1.664 
2.50 

2.664 
2.664 

2.414 

2.56 

18 

1894 

8 

M. 

60 

2.00 

2.60 

2.16' 

18 

1895 

3 

M. 

60 

2.00 

2.664 

2.44 

IS 

1897 

4 

M. 

60 

2.00 

2.664 

2.41 

18 

1899 

3 

M. 

00 

2.60 

2.664 

2.61 

18 

1894 

610 

M. 

60 

.894 

1.874 

1.11 

18 

1895 

69 

M. 

60 

.874 

2.60 

1.61 

18 

1896 

612 

M. 

60 

1.174 

2.50 

1.70 

18 

1897 

611 

M. 

60 

.434 

2.09 

1.49 

18 

1896 

618 

M. 

60 

.88 

2.034 

1.49 

18 

1899 

67 

M. 

60 

.784 

1.67 

1.18 

18 

1900 

620 

M. 

60 

1.23 

2.69 

1.704 

Raleigh,  N.C 

19 
19 

1890 
1899 

20 
15 

M. 
M. 

60 
54 

2.334 
2.834 

2.884 
2.384 

2.334 

2.384 

San  Francisco,  Cal 

20 
20 

1890 
1895 

10 
11 

M. 
M. 

59 
59 

2.00 
8.00 

4.164 
4.164 

2.914 

8.24 

20 

1899 

14 

M. 

69 

2.664 

4.334 

3.024 

20 

1900 

15 

M. 

59 

2.60 

4.60 

8.084 

Compodton,  machine: 

Atlanta,  Qa 

2 
2 

1892 
1896 

10 
10 

M. 

M. 

48 
48 

3.00 
4.00 

3.00 
4.00 

3.00 

4.00 

Birmingham,  Ala 

1894 
1896 

4 

4 

M. 

M. 

42 
54 

3.01 
8.00 

8.01 
3.25 

8.01 

Charlotte,  N.  C 

8.064 

Coverers: 

Boston,  Mass 

1891 
1892 

2 
2 

M. 
M. 

69 
59 

2.664 
1.834 

2.664 
2.834 

2.664 

2.884 

1893 

2 

M. 

59 

2.60 

4.00 

8.25 

1894 

2 

M. 

59 

4.00 

5.00 

4.50 

1895 

2 

M. 

59 

4.50 

5.834 

5.164 

1896 

2 

M. 

59 

2.834 

4.60 

8.414 

1897 

2 

M. 

59 

4.00 

5.00 

4.60 

1898 

2 

M. 

59 

3.8Si 

4.60 

4.164 

1899 

2 

M. 

55 

4.884 

5.45 

5.164 

1900 

2 

M. 

56 

4.13 

4.414 

4.27 

Chicago,  III 

11 
11 

1891 
1896 

3 
9 

F. 
F. 

60 
54 

C.60 
C.60 

cl.OO 
cl.OO 

C.764 

r.764 

Cutters: 

Boston,  Mass 

1891 
1892 

t 

M. 
M. 

69 
59 

1.664 
2.884 

3.00 
8.334 

2.29 

2.75 

1893 

4 

M. 

59 

2.334 

2.50 

2.414 

1894 

4 

M. 

69 

1.664 

8.00 

2.374 

1895 

5 

M. 

59 

2.00 

8.00 

2.50 

1896 

5 

M. 

59 

2.00 

3.00 

2. 484 

1897 

5 

M. 

59 

2.00 

8.00 

2.60 

1898 

5 

M. 

59 

2.384 

3.00 

2.60 

1899 

4 

M. 

55 

2.50 

8.00 

2.71 

1900 

4 

M. 

55 

2.334 

3.00 

2.624 

6  Pieceworkers. 


cPer  1.000  books. 
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Table  I.— RATES  OF  WAGES  IN  VARIOUS  OCCUPATIONS— Continued. 

[Rates  of  wagcfl  are  given  for  the  first  year  for  which  they  were  obtainablo  and  for  each  succeeding 
year  in  which  changes  In  rates  occurred  up  to  April.  1900.  For  example,  when  under  any  occupation 
only  one  date  is  shown,  it  is  to  be  understood  that  there  was  no  change  in  number  of  employees  or 
rates  of  wages  up  to  April,  1900.  In  occupations  where  employees  are  paid  by  the  pl^oe  average  daily 
eamings  have  been  computed  wherever  possible.] 

PRINTIN6  AND  PUBIilSHING-Continued. 


Estab- 
lish- 

First 
year 
and 
years 
of 
change. 

1896 
1893 

Num- 
ber 

Hours 

Occupation  and  location. 

ment 
num- 

of em- 
ploy- 

Sex. 

per 
week. 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

Average. 

ber. 

1 
13 

ees. 

M. 
M. 

12.50 
4.00 

$4.00 
4.00 

Electrotypers: 

Atlanta.  Ga 

2 
12 

60 
59 

$3.25 

NewYork,N.Y 

4.00 

13 

1898 

16 

M. 

56i 

4.00 

4.00 

4.00 

18 

1899 

17 

M. 

54 

4.00 

4.00 

4.00 

Electrotypers'  helpers: 

New  York,N.Y 

13 

1893 

12 

M. 

50 

2.50 

2.50 

2.50 

13 

1898 

16 

M. 

561 

2.60 

2.50 

2,60 

13 

1899 

17 

M. 

54 

2.50 

2.50 

2.50 

Engineers,  stationary : 

Charlotte,N.C 

9 

1895 

2 

M. 

59 

1.00 

1.50 

1.25 

Finishers : 

Boston,  Maas 

7 

7 

1891 
1892 

4 
4 

M. 
M. 

59 
50 

2.00 
2.884 

2.66* 
2.66* 

2.37* 

2.50 

7 

1898 

4 

M. 

50 

2.33* 

2.831 

2.54 

7 

1894 

4 

M. 

59 

2.16* 

2.66* 

2.41* 

7 

1895 

4 

M. 

50 

2.00 

8.00 

2.60 

7 

1896 

3 

M. 

60 

8.00 

8.00 

3.00 

7 

1899 

6 

M. 

55 

8.00 

8.00 

8.00 

7 

1900 

5 

M. 

55 

8.00 

8.83* 

8.06* 

Bufblo,N.Y 

8 
8 

1891 
1897 

(a) 
(a) 

M. 
M. 

60 
57 

2.75 
2.75 

8.00 
8.00 

a) 

a 

8 

1899 

(a) 

M. 

54 

2.76 

3.00 

a'l 

Folders: 

Chicago.IIl 

1891 
1891 

50 
12 

F. 
F. 

48 
60 

5.10 
6.10 

6.10 
6.10 

6.10 

6.10 

1898 

12 

F. 

54 

6.10 

6.10 

6.10 

Folders,  hand: 

Boston,  Maw 

1891 
1892 

37 
29 

F. 
F. 

50 
50 

.50 
.60 

1.00 
1.16* 

.72 

.89* 

1893 

38 

F. 

59 

.50 

1.88 

.86 

1894 

24 

F. 

59 

.50 

1.16* 

.80 

1895 

27 

F. 

60 

.66* 

1.16* 

.87 

1896 

24 

F. 

60 

.60 

1.00 

.76* 

1897 

23 

F. 

50 

.50 

1.16* 

.78 

1899 

28 

F. 

55 

.66* 

1.38* 

1.00 

1900 

19 

F. 

55 

.66* 

1.16* 

.87* 

Folders,  machine: 

Boston,  Mass 

1892 
1893 

2 
2 

F. 
F. 

59 
50 

1.83* 
L83i 

1.884 
2.00 

1.88* 

1.91 

1894 

2 

F. 

60 

1.88* 

1.50 

1.41 

1895 

2 

F. 

50 

1.66* 

1.66* 

1.66 

1896 

2 

F. 

60 

1.33* 

1.83* 

1.33 

1897 

3 

F. 

59 

1.83* 

1.83 

1899 

8 

F. 

55 

1.66* 

1.88* 

1.78 

1900 

8 

F. 

55 

1.88* 

1.83* 

1.83* 

Folders  and  gatherers: 

20 
20 

1890 
1893 

39 
34 

F. 
F. 

58 
58 

.50 
.60 

1.06* 
1.084 

.89* 

.89 

20 

1896 

33 

F. 

58 

.50 

1.164 

.83* 

Forwarders: 

Boston,  Mass 

1891 
1892 

8 
6 

M. 
M. 

59 
59 

2.16* 
1.66* 

8.00 
8.16* 

2.60* 

2.55* 

1893 

5 

M. 

60 

2.50 

8.50 

8.00 

1894 

6 

M. 

59 

2.50 

8.50 

2.97 

1895 

7 

M. 

60 

2.88* 

8.33* 

2.78* 

1896 

5 

M. 

59 

2.50 

8.00 

2.76* 

1897 

6 

M. 

60 

2.50 

8.50 

2.89 

1898 

5 

M. 

60 

2.50 

8.16* 

2.78* 

1899 

4 

M. 

65 

2.86 

2.78 

2.53 

1900 

8 

M. 

65 

1.56* 

2.77* 

2.29* 

Gatherers: 

Boston,  Man 

1891 
1892 

4 

4 

F. 
F. 

60 
59 

x:f4 

1.16* 
1.50 

1.04 

1.26 

1893 

4 

F. 

60 

1.00 

1.33* 

1.12* 

1894 

4 

F. 

60 

.83i 

1.16* 

1.00 

1895 

4 

F. 

59 

1.00 

1.60 

1.21 

7 

1896 

4 

F. 

59 

.83* 

1.16* 

1.00 

aNotrei 

sorted. 

b 

Perl,00( 

)  folds. 
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Tablk  I.— rates  of  wages  IN  VARIOUS  OCCUPATIONS— Continued. 

f  Rates  of  wa^es  are  given  for  the  Arat  year  for  which  they  were  obtainable  and  for  each  succeeding 
year  in  which  chanj^  in  rates  occurred  up  to  April,  1900.  For  example,  when  under  any  occupation 
only  one  date  is  shown,  it  Ls  to  be  understood  that  there  was  no  change  in  number  of  employees  or 
rates  of  wages  up  to  April,  1900.  In  occupations  where  employees  are  paid  by  the  piece  average  daily 
earnings  have  been  computed  wherever  possible.] 

PRINTING   AND  PURIilSHING-ConUnued. 


Bstab- 
llsh- 

First 
yew 
and 

Num- 
ber 

Hours 

Rates  4 

af  wages  per  day. 

Occupation  and  location. 

ment 

of  em- 

8ex. 

per 

num- 

years 

of 

change. 

ploy. 

week. 

Lowest. 

Highest 

Average. 

ber. 

ees. 

Gatherers— Concluded. 

Boston,  Mass.— Concluded  . . 

7 

1W7 

4 

F. 

69 

$1.00 

«L.884 

$1,164 

7 

1896 

4 

F. 

59 

1.00 

1.164 

1.124 

7 

1899 

4 

F. 

56 

1.00 

1.50 

1.29 

7 

1900 

4 

F. 

55 

1.00 

1.50 

1.25 

Chicago,  111 

10 

1891 

8 

F. 

48 

a. 12 

a. 12 

a. 12 

11 

1891 

4 

F. 

60 

a.  10 

a.  10 

a. 10 

11 

1898 

8 

F. 

64 

a.  10 

a.  10 

a.  10 

Gilders: 

Boston,  Mass 

7 

1891 

2 

M 

50 

2.884 
4.00 

2.884 
4.00 

2.834 
4.00 

7 

1892 

2 

M. 

50 

7 

1898 

2 

M. 

59 

4.164 

4.834 

4.25 

7 

1894 

2 

M. 

69 

8.50 

4.164 

3.834 

• 

7 

1895 

2 

M. 

50 

8.884 

4.164 

4.00 

7 

1896 

2 

M. 

59 

8.00 

8.00 

8.00 

7 

1897 

8 

M. 

69 

8.00 

8.884 

3.30 

7 

1896 

2 

M. 

69 

1.164 

6.00 

4.684 

7 

1899 

2 

M. 

56 

8.72 

-  4.06 

3.884 

7 

1900 

6 

M. 

56 

8.50 

8.50 

3.50 

Gold-leaf  layers: 

Boston,  Mass 

7 

1891 

5 

Y 

69 

.884 
1.00 

1  50 

1  30 

7 

1892 

6 

F. 

59 

1.50 

L384 

7 

1898 

6 

F. 

69 

1.384 

1.50 

1.^ 

7 

1894 

5 

F. 

59 

1.16 

1.50 

1.40 

7 

1896 

7 

F. 

59 

.884 

1.50 

1.214 

7 

1896 

5 

F. 

69 

1.50 

1.60 

1.50 

7 

1899 

8 

F. 

56 

1.50 

1.50 

1.60 

Half-tone  men.photo-engraving: 
NewYork,N.Y 

614 

1897 

12 

M. 

48 

4.164 

5.884 

4.50 

Linemen,  photo-engraving: 
NewYork,N.Y 

ft  14 

1896 

100 

M. 

48 

8.00 

3.664 

8.164 

614 

1897 

120 

M. 

48. 

3.50 

4.00 

3.66i 

Pasters: 

Boston,  Mass 

7 

1891 

6 

F. 

69 

1.00 

1.384 
1.50 

1  14 

7 

1893 

9 

F. 

69 

1.00 

1.294 

7 

1894 

10 

F. 

59 

1.00 

1.50 

1.06 

7 

1896 

18 

F. 

69 

1.00 

1.50 

1.264 

7 

1896 

11 

F. 

69 

.834 

1.60 

1.00 

7 

1897 

10 

F. 

69 

.834 

1.50 

L284 

7 

1896 

10 

F. 

69 

.834 

1.60 

L20 

7 

1899 

10 

F. 

66 

1.00 

1.834 

1.814 

7 

1900 

8 

F. 

56 

.834 

1.664 

1.26 

Press  feeders: 

Boston,  Mass 

5 

1892 

16 

M. 

60 

l^ 

i:664 

1.664 
1.664 

5 

1899 

18 

M. 

64 

5 

1900 

18 

M. 

64 

2.00 

2.00 

2.00 

6 

1891 

11 

M. 

60 

1.60 

L664 

1.66 

6 

1892 

11 

M. 

60 

1.60 

L834 

1.664 

6 

1896 

11 

M. 

60 

1.664 

2.00 

1.72r 

6 

1897 

11 

M. 

60 

1.50 

2.00 

1.76 

6 

1898 

11 

M. 

64 

1.60 

2.00 

1.664 

6 

1900 

9 

M. 

64 

2.00 

2.00 

2.00 

Buffalo,  N.Y 

8 

1891 

(c) 

M. 

60 

.664 

.76 

(c) 

8 

1893 

(<^) 

M. 

60 

.664 

.834 

c 

S 

1894 

(c) 

M. 

60 

.884 

1.00 

(Ci 

8 

1899 

M. 

64 

.884 

1.25 

c) 

Chicago,  111 

10 

1891 

30 

M 

60 

1  50 

L60 

1  50 

10 

1892 

30 

m! 

60 

i:76 

L76 

l!75 

10 

1897 

40 

M. 

60 

1.92 

1.92 

L92 

10 

1898 

40 

M. 

64 

L884 

1.834 

1.834 

10 

1899 

40 

M. 

64 

L92 

L92 

1.92 

11 

1891 

7 

M. 

60 

L76 

1.76 

1.75 

11 

1898 

12 

M. 

64 

1.884 

1.884 

1.834 

11 

1899 

14 

M. 

64 

1.92 

1.92 

1.92 

New  York,  N.Y 

18 

1898 

40 

M. 

69 

1.00 

1.664 

1.62 

13 

1896 

40 

M. 

664 

1.884 

2.00 

1.66 

18 

1899 

40 

M. 

64 

1.664 

2.00 

1.764 

a  Per  l.OOU  signatures. 

c 

Not  report 

ed. 

b  Information  furnished  by  a  luembt^r  of  the  Photo-engravers'  Union 
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Table  I.— RATES  OF  WAGES  IN  VARIOUS  OCCUPATION8--Continued. 

[Rata  of  wagQ0  are  given  tor  the  flnt  year  for  which  they  were  obtainable  and  for  each  succeeding 
year  in  which  changes  In  ratei  occurred  up  to  April,  1900.  For  example,  when  under  any  occupation 
only  one  date  is  shown,  it  is  to  be  understood  that  there  wras  no  change  in  number  of  employees  or 
rates  of  wages  up  to  April,  1900.  In  occupations  where  employees  are  paid  by  the  piece  average  daily 
earnings  have  been  computed  wherever  possible.] 

PRINTING  AND  PIJBI«l8HINO-€ontinued. 


Estab- 
lish- 

First 
yew 
and 
years 
of 
change. 

Num- 
ber 

Hours 

Rates  of  wages  per  day. 

Occupation  and  location. 

ment 

of  em- 

Sex. 

per 

ntim- 

ploy- 

week. 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

Average. 

ber. 

ees. 

Prem  feeders— Concluded. 

New  York.  N.  Y-ConcVd . . . 

a  16 

1891 

700 

M. 

69 

12.00 

12.384 

12.144 

al5 

1898 

1,700 

M. 

67 

2.884 

2.884 

2.834 

a  15 

1899 

2,000 

M. 

64 

2.88* 

2.884 

2.334 

San  Francisco,  Cal 

20 

1890 

5 

M. 

69 

1.25 

1.664 

1.334 

20 

1899 

10 

M. 

69 

1.25 

2.00 

1.864 

Pressmen: 

Atlanta,  Ga 

1 
1 

1895 
1899 

8 
8 

M. 
M. 

60 
60 

2.15 
2.60 

3.00 
3.884 

2.614 

2.944 

1Mnningha?n,  Alu. . . . , 

3 
3 

1891 
1898 

1 
2 

M. 
M. 

60 
60 

3.00 
2.164 

3.00 
8.00 

8.00 

2.584 

Boston,  Mam 

5 
6 

1892 
1899 

4 

5 

M. 
M. 

60 
64 

2.50 
2.60 

8.834 
8.884 

2.874 

2.90 

6 

1891 

11 

M. 

60 

2.60 

4.60 

8.18 

6 

1892 

11 

M. 

60 

2.60 

4.50 

8.24 

6 

1898 

8 

M. 

60 

2.50 

4.50 

8.46 

6 

1894 

8 

M. 

60 

2.60 

4.60 

8.434 

6 

1895 

7 

M. 

60 

2.60 

4.60 

8.45 

6 

1896 

7 

M. 

60 

2.60 

4.60 

8.474 

6 

1896 

5 

M. 

64 

2.60 

4.164 

8.464 

6 

1900 

7 

M. 

54 

2.60 

4.164 

8.81 

Bto«alo,N.Y 

8 

1891 

(6) 
(b) 

M. 

60 

2.00 

8.00 

ib) 

8 

1897 

M. 

67 

2.25 

8.00 

b 

8 

1899 

ib) 

M. 

54 

2.60 

8.884 

b 

Charlotte,  N.  C 

9 
10 

1895 
1891 

1 
20 

M. 
M. 

69 
60 

2.00 
8.60 

2.00 
8.50 

2.00 

Chicago.Ill 

8.50 

10 

1898 

25 

M. 

64 

8.384 

8.334 

8.334 

10 

1899 

26 

M. 

64 

3.60 

8.60 

3.50 

11 

1891 

4 

M. 

60 

8.50 

8.50 

3.60 

U 

1898 

6 

M. 

54 

8.384 

8.334 

8.884 

11 

1899 

8 

M. 

54 

8.60 

8.50 

8.60 

NewYork,N.Y 

18 

1896 

28 

M. 

59 

8.334 

4.00 

8.644 

18 

1898 

28 

M. 

561 

8.834 

4.00 

8.544 

18 

1899 

23 

M. 

64 

8.334 

4.00 

3.544 
3.884 

a  16 

1896 

1,075 

M. 

59 

8.334 

6.664 

a  16 

1898 

1,500 

M. 

57 

8.334 

6.664 

3.834 

a  16 

1899 

1.662 

M. 

64 

8.334 

6.664 

3.884 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

18 

1891 

8 

M. 

60 

2.664 

8.664 

3.00 

18 

1894 

8 

M. 

60 

2.00 

2.75 

2.24 

18 

1895 

8 

M. 

60 

2.664 

8.664 

8.04 

18 

1897 

5 

M. 

60 

2.664 

8.884 

3.00 

18 

1899 

7 

M. 

60 

2.664 

8.884 

2.98 

18 

1900 

9 

M. 

60 

8.00 

8.414 

8.16 

Raleigh.N.C 

19 

1890 

4 

M. 

60 

1.25 

1.26 

1.25 

19 

1899 

4 

M. 

54 

1.26 

1.25 

1.25 

San  Francisco,  Cal 

20 

1890 

4 

M. 

59 

2.50 

8.50 

8.00 

20 

1895 

7 

M. 

59 

2.60 

4.00 

8.144 

20 

1899 

9 

M. 

59 

2.50 

4.164 

2.86 

Proof  readen:(c) 

Boston,  MasN 

5 

1892 

4 

F. 

53 

1.44 

8.334 

2.014 

5 

1896 

6 

F. 

58 

1.60 

4.164 

2.214 

6 

1899 

6 

F. 

53 

1.664 

4.164 

2.51 

5 

1900 

5 

F. 

53 

1.664 

4.164 

2.484 

Sewers: 

Boston,  Mass 

7 
7 

1891 
1892 

8 
5 

F. 
F. 

59 
59 

.664 
1.164 

1.884 
1.834 

1.28 

1.40 

7 

1898 

7 

F. 

69 

1.334 

1.664 

1.43 

7 

1894 

6 

F. 

59 

1.00 

1.60 

1.28 

7 

1896 

6 

F. 

69 

1.00 

1.834 

1.47 

7 

1896 

7 

F. 

69 

.834 

1.60 

1.19 

7 

1897 

6 

F. 

69 

1.834 

1.50 

1.39 

7 

1896 

6 

F. 

69 

1.154 

1.50 

1.80 

7 

1899 

5 

F. 

65 

1.60 

1.834 

1.564 

7 

1900 

6 

F. 

55 

1.164 

1.664 

1.304 

Chicago,  ni 

11 

1891 

11 

p. 

60 

.414 

1.164 

.82 

11 

1896 

22 

F. 

54 

.414 

1.164 

.82 

a  Information  furnished  by  secretary  of  union. 
6  Not  reported. 


c  Including  copyholders. 
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Table  I.— RATES  OF  WAGES  IN  VARIOUS  OCCUPATIONS— Continued. 

[Ratee  of  wages  are  given  for  the  first  year  for  which  they  were  obtainable  and  for  each  suooeedlng 
year  in  which  changes  in  rates  occurred  up  to  April,  1900.  For  example,  when  under  any  occupation 
only  one  date  is  shown,  it  is  to  be  understood  that  there  was  no  change  in  number  of  employees  or 
rates  of  wages  up  to  April,  1900.  In  occupations  where  employees  are  paid  by  the  piece  average  daily 
earnings  have  been  computed  wherever  possible.] 

PBINTING  AWD  PIJBIilSHING— Concluded. 


Occupation  and  location. 


Sewers— Concluded. 
San  Francisco,  Cal 

Sheet  workers: 

New  York, N.Y... 

Stereotypers: 

New  York,  N.Y... 


Bstab- 
lish- 
ment 
num- 
ber. 


First 
year 
and 
years 
of 
change. 


20 
20 
20 

13 
18 
13 

a  17 
a  17 


1890 
1893 
1900 


1899 


1895 
1898 


Num- 
ber 
of  em- 
ploy- 


40 
50 
&5 

400 
425 


Hours 
Sex.       per 
week. 


53 
53 
58 

59 
864 
54 

59 
54 


Rates  of  wages  per  day. 


Lowest. 


11.334 
1.33i 
1.164 

1.50 
1.50 
1.50 

4.00 
4.00 


Highest.   Average. 


fl.664>       91.50 
1.664  1.46 

1.664  1-274 


2.00 
2.00 
2.00 

4.50 
4.50 


1.584 
1.584 
1.584 

4.314 
4.294 


SfllPBlJIIiDIIVG. 


Blacksmiths: 
Boston,  Mass . 


Cleveland,  Ohio. 


Blacksmiths'  helpers: 
Boston,  Mass 


Cleveland,  Ohio. 


Boiler  makers: 
Boston,  Mass . 


Cleveland,  Ohio.. 


Boiler  makers'  helpers: 
Boston,  Mass 


Cleveland,  Ohio. . 


1 

1891 

20 

M. 

60 

12.60 

S8.00 

12.75 

1 

1892 

20 

M. 

54 

2.28 

2.70 

2.474 

2 

1890 

10 

M. 

60 

2.124 

8.25 

2.524 

2 

1891 

10 

M. 

60 

2.00 

3.26 

2.524 

2 

1892 

9 

M. 

60 

2.25 

8.25 

2.57 

o 

1893 

8 

M. 

60 

2,25 

8.25 

2.53 

2 

1894 

9 

M. 

60 

2.10 

2.924 

2.304 

2 

1896 

11 

M. 

60 

1.75 

8.00 

2.85 

2 

1896 

9 

M. 

60 

2,25 

8.25 

2.54 

2 

1898 

5 

M. 

60 

2.374 

8.26 

2.66 

2 

1899 

11 

M. 

60 

2.25 

3.25 

2.61 

2 

1900 

15 

M. 

60 

2.25 

4.00 

2.57* 

1 

1891 

18 

M. 

60 

1.75 

1.75 

1.76 

1 

1892 

18 

M. 

54 

1.574 

1.674 

1.674 

1 

1893 

18 

M. 

54 

1.664 

1.664 

1.664 

2 

1890 

10 

M. 

60 

1.50 

1.75 

1.70 

2 

1892 

12 

M. 

60 

1.40 

2.00 

1.574 
1.62* 

2 

1893 

10 

M. 

60 

1.50 

2.00 

2 

1894 

7 

M. 

60 

1.214 

1.80 

1.46 

2   1896 

12 

M. 

60 

1.35 

1.624 

1.474 

2   1896 

11 

M. 

60 

1.50 

1.66 

1.63 

2   1897 

5 

M. 

60 

1.45 

1.66 

1.86 

2  1  1898 

6 

M. 

60 

1.60 

1.65 

1.614 

2  1  1899 

U 

M. 

60 

1.60 

1.80 

1.64 

2  1  1900 

20 

M. 

60 

1.40 

2.00 

1.67 

1  :  1891 

100 

M. 

60 

2.60 

3.50 

2.70 

1  ,  1892 

100 

M. 

54 

2.50 

8.50 

2.70 

2   1890 

60 

M. 

60 

1.874 

2.76 

2.29 

2   1891 

49 

M. 

60 

2,00 

2.75 

2.36 

2   1892 

30 

M. 

60 

2.00 

2.76 

2.284 

2  ,  1893 

28 

M. 

60 

2.00 

2.624 

2.30 

2  1  1894 

62 

M. 

60 

1.80 

2.70 

2.10 

2  1  1896 

54 

M. 

60 

1.75 

2.874 

2,19 

2  ;  1896 

82 

M. 

60 

1.66 

8.00 

2,324 

2   1897 

15 

M. 

60 

2.26 

2.874 

2.54 

2   1898 

21 

M. 

60 

2.26 

2.624 

2.52 

2   1899 

28 

M. 

60 

2.26 

2.75 

2.52 

2   1900 

56 

M. 

60 

2.00 

8.00 

2,52 

1   1891 

40 

M. 

60 

1.76 

1.76 

1.75 

1   1892 

40 

M. 

54 

L76 

1.75 

1.76 

2   1890 

54 

M. 

60 

1.40 

1.874 

1.624 

2  1  1891 

40 

M. 

60 

1.40 

1.76 

1.614 

2  1  1892 

80 

M. 

60 

1.30 

1.76 

1.614 

2   1898 

22 

M. 

60 

1.40 

1.76 

1.49 

2   1894 

71 

M. 

60 

1.08 

1.674 

1.294 

2 

1895 

83 

M. 

60 

1.20 

1.60 

1.81 

a  Information  furnished  by  officer  of  union. 
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Tablb  I.— RATES  OF  WAGES  IN  VARIOUS  OCCUPATIONS— Continued. 

[Ratef  of  wagee  are  given  for  the  first  year  for  which  they  were  obtainable  and  for  each  succeeding 
year  in  which  changes  in  rates  occurred  up  to  April,  1900.  For  example,  when  under  any  occupation 
only  one  date  is  shown,  it  is  to  be  understood  that  there  was  no  change  in  number  of  employees  or 
rates  of  wages  up  to  April,  1900.  In  occupations  where  employees  are  paid  by  the  piece  average  daily 
earnings  have  been  computed  wherever  possible.] 

SHIPBinOLDING— Continued. 


Estab- 
lish- 

First 
year 
and 
years 
of 

Num- 
ber 

Hours 

Rates  of  wages  per  day. 

Occupation  and  location. 

ment 

of  em- 

Sex. 

per 

num- 

ploy- 

week. 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

Average- 

ber. 

change. 

ees. 

Boiler  makers'  helpers— Cond'd. 
Cleveland,  Ohio-^C«ncrd . . . 

2 

1896 

42 

M. 

60 

$1.40 

11.60 

Si.  49 

2 

1897 

28 

M. 

60 

1.40 

1.76 

2 

1899 

56 

M. 

60 

1.35 

2.00 

L574 

2 

1900 

86 

M. 

60 

1.40 

1.90 

ChlNDers: 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

2 
2 

1890 
1891 

M. 
M. 

60 
60 

1.60 
1.76 

1.75 
1.85 

1  61 

1.79 

2 

1892 

M. 

60 

1.50 

1.86 

1.72 

2 

1893 

M. 

60 

1.76 

1.86 

1.764 

2 

1894 

M. 

60 

1.674 

1.664 

1.59 

2 

1896 

M. 

60 

1.76 

1.86 

1.77 

2 

1896 

M. 

60 

1.65 

1.86 

1.78* 

2 

1899 

M. 

60 

1.76 

1.86 

1.814 

2 

1900 

M. 

60 

1.76 

2.25 

1.874 

Core  makers: 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

2 
2 

1890 
1891 

M. 
M. 

60 
60 

1.60 
1.75 

2.25 
2.25 

1.914 
1.964 

2 

1892 

M. 

60 

1.76 

2.26 

1.96 

2 

1898 

M. 

60 

2.00 

2.76 

2.224 

2 

1894 

M. 

60 

1.574 

2.024 

1.864 

2 

1896 

M. 

60 

1.80 

2.024 

1.89 

2 

1896 

M. 

60 

2.00 

2.26 

2.11 

2 

1899 

M. 

60 

2.00 

2.26 

2.104 

2 

1900 

M. 

60 

2.26 

2.50 

2.29 

Machinists: 

Boston,  Mass 

1 
1 

1891 
1892 

75 
80 

M. 
M. 

60 
64 

2.26 
2.024 

3.50 
8.16 

2.60 

2.25 

1 

1899 

100 

M. 

64 

2.26 

8.16 

2.474 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

2 
2 

1890 
1891 

130 
116 

M. 
M. 

60 
60 

2.00 
2.00 

.      3.26 
3.26 

2.82 

2.33 

2 

1892 

121 

M. 

60 

1.874 

8.26 

2.294 

2 

1898 

93 

M. 

60 

2.00 

8.26 

2.32 

2 

1894 

96 

M. 

60 

1.76 

2.924 

2.12 

2 

1895 

101 

M. 

60 

1.80 

8.26 

2,15 

2 

1896 

96 

M. 

60 

2.00 

8.26 

2.344 

2 

1897 

86 

M. 

60 

2.00 

8.00 

2.36 

2 

1899 

74 

M. 

60 

2.00 

3.25 

2.41 

2 

1900 

181 

M. 

60 

2.00 

3.26 

2.434 

Machinists'  helpers: 

Boston,  Mass 

1 
1 

1891 
1892 

16 
17 

M. 
M. 

60 
64 

1.50 
1.86 

2.00 
1.80 

1.86 

1.66i 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

2 
2 

1890 
1891 

49 
61 

M. 
M. 

60 
60 

1.25 
1.26 

1.76 
1.80 

1.60 

2 

1892 

26 

M. 

60 

1.26 

1.76 

1.62 

2 

1808 

46 

M. 

60 

1.26 

1.90 

1.664 

2 

1894 

63 

M. 

60 

1.124 

1.80 

1.404 

2 

1896 

64 

M. 

60 

1.26 

1.80 

i.ssi 

2 

1896 

49 

M. 

60 

1.25 

1.76 

1.46 

2 

1897 

15 

M. 

60 

1.40 

1.60 

1.46* 

2 

1898 

88 

M. 

60 

1.40 

1.76 

1.604 

2 

1899 

67 

M. 

60 

L40 

1.80 

1.54 

2 

1900 

91 

M. 

60 

1.60 

2.00 

1.691 

Molders: 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

2 

1890 

29 

M. 

60 

2.00 

8.10 

2.514 

2 

1891 

24 

M. 

60 

2.00 

8.10 

2.64 

2 

1892 

19 

M. 

60 

2.60 

8.10 

2.66 

2 

1898 

22 

M. 

60 

1.75 

8.10 

2.60 

2 

1894 

18 

M. 

60 

2.26 

2.79 

2.49 

2 

1896 

8 

M. 

60 

2.25 

2.79 

2.64* 

2 

1896 

26 

M. 

60 

2.00 

8.10 

2.694 

2 

1897 

11 

M. 

60 

2.25 

8.10 

2.724 

2 

1898 

20 

M. 

60 

2.00 

8.10 

2.58 

2 

1899 

23 

M. 

60 

2.00 

3.10 

2.61 

2 

1900 

38 

M. 

60 

2.20 

3.40 

2.844 

MolderS' helpers: 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

2 

1890 

28 

M. 

60 

1.60 

1.76 

1.66 

2 

1891 

27 

M. 

60 

1.50 

1.75 

1.644 

2 

1892 

16 

M. 

60 

1.60 

1.60 

1.604 

6759— No.  29 ^10 
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Table  I.— RATES  OF  WAGES  IN  VARIOUS  OCCUPATIONS— Continued. 

[Rates  of  wages  are  given  for  the  first  year  for  which  they  were  obtainable  and  for  each  nioceeding 
year  in  which  ciianges  in  rates  occurred  up  to  April,  1900.  For  example,  when  under  any  occapation 
only  one  date  is  shown,  it  is  to  be  understood  tnai  there  was  no  change  in  number  of  employees  or 
rates  of  wages  up  to  April,  1900.  In  occupations  where  employees  are  paid  by  the  piece  average  daily 
earnings  have  been  computed  wherever  possible.] 

SHlPBUIIiDlNC^-Concluded. 


Ck;cupation  and  location. 


Holders*  helpers— Concluded. 
Cleveland,  Ohio— Concl'd. 


Pattern  makers: 
Boston,  Mass 


Cleveland,  Ohio. 


Estab- 

First 
year 
and 

Num- 
ber 

Hours 

Rates  of  wages  per  day. 

lish- 

ment 

of  em- 

Sex. 

per 

num- 

of 

ploy- 

week. 

Lowest. 

Highest 

Average. 

ber. 

change. 

ees. 

2 

urn 

15 

M. 

60 

11.85 

$1.44 

fl.35f 

2 

1895 

6 

M. 

60 

1.85 

1.S5 

1.35 

2 

1896 

13 

M. 

60 

1.60 

1.60 

1.60 

2 

1900 

46 

M. 

60 

1.50 

2.00 

1.511 

1 

1891 

8 

M. 

60 

2.60 

S.00 

2.85 

1 

1892 

9 

M. 

54 

2.25 

2.70 

2.561 

1 

1899 

21 

M. 

54 

2.25 

3.00 

2.70 

2 

1890 

6 

M. 

60 

2.00 

2.85 

2. 511 

2 

1891 

7 

M. 

60 

2.25 

8.00 

2.641 

2 

1893 

8 

M. 

60 

2.00 

3.00 

2.661 

2 

1894 

6 

M. 

60 

2.m 

2.70 

2.43^ 

2 

1895 

4 

M. 

60 

2.25 

2.70 

2.481 

2 

1896 

7 

M. 

60 

2.60 

8.00 

2.73 

2 

1898 

7 

M. 

60 

2.50 

8.00 

2.67 

2 

1899 

6 

M. 

60 

2.50 

8.00 

2.75 

2 

1900 

11 

M. 

60 

2.60 

8.60 

2.79 

SII<K  OOOD8. 


Blockers: 

New  York,  N.Y. 

Bunchers,  ribbon: 
New  York,  N.Y. 


Doublers: 

PaterBon,N.J  ... 

Dyers: 

New  York.  N.Y. 


Quillers: 

Paterson.N.J ... 

Reelers: 

Faterson.N.J  ... 

Spinners: 

New  York, N.Y  . 


Spoolers: 

New  York, N.Y. 


Wai 


ew  York,  N.Y. 


Faterson.N.J  . 


Weavers: 

New  York, N.Y. 


Faterson.N.J .. 

Weavers'  helpers: 
New  York,  N.  Y 


1891 
1899 

1891 
1898 
1899 

1891 
1899 

1891 


1891 
1899 


1891 


1891 
1898 
1899 

1891 
1898 
1899 
1891 
1899 

1891 
1898 
1899 
1891 
1900 

1891 
1898 
1899 


{SI 


i«1 


M. 
M. 

F. 

F. 
F. 

(a) 
(a) 

M. 
M. 
M. 


10  M. 
13  M. 
15      M. 


Ill 


125 
170 
190 


F. 
F. 
F. 

F. 
F. 
F. 

& 

M. 
M. 
M. 

M. 
M. 
M. 


59 


59 
69 
59 

60 
65 

59 
59  ' 
60 


55 


59 


10.54 

.m 

.46 
.464 
.60 

.50 
.60 

i.m 

1.90 
2.00 

.83* 
.834 

.4U 
.41* 

1.54 
1.68* 
1.66* 

.77* 
.79 
.83* 

.77* 

.79 

.88* 

1.16* 

1.16* 

1.56 
1.56* 
1.66* 
1.06* 
1.20 


.94* 
1.00 


•0.77 
.83* 

.77* 
.79 
.88* 

1.00 
1.00 

1.83* 
1.90 
2.00 

1.16* 
1.16i 

1.16* 
1.16* 

I.M 
1.58* 
1.66* 

1.08* 

1.11 

1.16* 

1.08* 

1.11 

1.16* 

2.60 

2.60 

2.77* 
2.82 
8.00 
8.00 
8.33* 

1.39* 
1.42 
1.60 


90.61* 
.66* 

.62* 
.63* 
.66* 


(a) 


1.83* 
1.90 
2.00 


(a) 
(a) 

1.54 
1.58* 
1.66* 

.91* 
.96 
1.00 

.91* 
.96 
1.00 

(a) 
U) 

2.16* 
2.19 
2.33* 

1.16* 

1.18 

1.25 


a  Not  reported. 
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Table  I.— RATES  OF  WAGES  IN  VARIOUS  OCCUPATIONS— Oontmued. 

[Bates  of  wages  are  given  for  the  first  year  for  which  they  were  obtainable  and  for  each  succeeding 
year  In  which  changes  in  rates  occurred  up  to  April,  1900.  For  example,  when  under  any  occupation 
only  one  date  is  shown.  It  is  to  be  understood  that  there  was  no  change  in  number  of  employees  or 
rates  of  wages  up  to  April,  1900.  In  occupations  where  employees  are  paid  by  the  piece  average  daily 
earnings  have  been  computed  wherever  possible.] 

SILK  OOODS— Concluded. 


Estab- 
lish- 
ment 
num- 
ber. 

First 
year 
and 
years 

of 
change. 

Num- 
ber 
of  em- 
ploy- 
ees. 

Sex. 

Hours 

per 
week. 

Rates  of  wages  per  Ohv. 

Occupation  and  location. 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

Average. 

Winders: 

New  York,N.Y 

1 
1 
1 
2 
2 

1891 
1898 
1899 
1891 
1899 

20 
27 
SO 

F. 
P. 

59 
69 
59 
60 
55 

•0.774 
.79 
.83i 
.50 
.50 

11.081 
1.11 
1.164 
1.331 
1.83i 

1.00 
a) 

Paterson,N.J 

125 

STBAIVl   RAILROADS. 

[The  seven  roads  reporting  are  all  in  the  northern  and  eastern  sections  of  the  United  States.] 


Baggage  men,  train  . 


Brakemen  . 


Brakemen,  freight . 


Brakemen,  freight  and  shifting. 


Brakemen,  freight  and  yard . . . , 
Brakemen,  passenger 


Carpenters. 


1894 

87 

M. 

(o) 

11.76 

12.48 

12.14 

1895 

87 

M. 

a) 

1.90 

2.40 

2.14 

1896 

88 

M. 

a) 

1.80 

2.40 

2.134 

1896 

100 

M. 

a) 

1.78 

2.40 

2.18 

1899 

96 

M. 

a) 

1.80 

2.40 

2.184 

1894 

84 

M. 

a 

1.80 

2.80 

2.204 

1897 

77 

M. 

(a) 

1.90 

2.85 

2.26 

1898 

76 

M. 

(a) 

1.90 

2.30 

2.264 

1899 

61 

M. 

la) 

2.00 

2.80 

2.29 

1891 

41 

M. 

a) 

2.00 

2.11 

2.06 

1891 

1,202 

M. 

(o) 

1.40 

2.00 

1.85 

1893 

1,418 

M. 

(a) 

1.42 

2.00 

1.86 

1896 

1,699 

M. 

la) 

1.50 

2.20 

1.86 

1900 

1,746 

M. 

la) 

1.50 

2.20 

1.85 

1894 

640 

M. 

(a 

1.63 

2.66 

2.02 

1895 

675 

M. 

(a) 

1.63 

2.00 

1.94 

1898 

713 

M. 

(a) 

1.68 

2.00 

1.934 

1899 

684 

M. 

«) 

1.58 

2.00 

1.94 

1900 

826 

M. 

(a 

1.68 

2.20 

1.964 

1894 

425 

M. 

« 

6.15 

6.178 

6.1571 

1895 

424 

M. 

(a 

6.16 

6.160 

6.1681 

1894 

1,828 

M. 

a 

1.65 

2.30 

1.784 

1895 

1,894 

M. 

a 

1.65 

2.30 

1.714 

1897 

1,657 

M. 

a 

1.66 

2.30 

1.78 

•  1898 

1,580 

M. 

a 

1.65 

2.30 

1.724 

1900 

1.578 

M. 

a 

1.65 

2.30 

1.774 

1891 

392 

M. 

a 

1.75 

2.00 

1.874 

1894 

184 

M. 

a 

1.63 

2.60 

1.924 

1895 

195 

M. 

a 

1.50 

2.00 

1.79 

1896 

197 

M. 

a 

1.60 

2.00 

1.784 

1898 

202 

M. 

a 

1.50 

2.00 

1.794 

1899 

186 

M. 

a 

1.50 

2.25 

1.804 

1900 

198 

M. 

a 

1.60 

2.25 

1.80 

1894 

143 

M. 

a 

1.66 

1.85 

1.774 

1895 

114 

M. 

a 

1.66 

2.00 

1.884 

1896 

113 

M. 

a 

1.66 

2.00 

1.844 

1897 

114 

M. 

a 

1.70 

2.00 

1.85 

1898 

1(H 

M. 

a 

1.70 

2.00 

1.854 

1899 

87 

M. 

a 

1.70 

2.00 

1.874 

1900 

83 

M. 

a 

1.80 

1.884 

1891 

116 

M. 

a 

1.75 

1.89 

1890 

990 

M. 

a 

ia) 

1.924 

1891 

1,229 

M. 

a 

<» 

1.574 

1892 

1,157 

M. 

a 

o 

1.71 

1893 

1,056 

M. 

a 

a 

1.67 

1894 

883 

M. 

a 

a 

1.66 

1895 

772 

M. 

a 

a 

1.94 

1896 

855 

M. 

a 

(a\ 

1.784 

1897 

915 

M. 

a 

(ai 

2.06 

1898 

822 

M. 

a 

la\ 

1.924 

1899 

749 

M. 

a 

ld\ 

1.96 

1890 

651 

M. 

a 

(Oi 

1.86 

1    1891 

564 

M. 

a 

a) 

1.84 

a  Not  reported. 


6  Per  hour. 
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Table  I.— RATES  OF  WAGES  IN  VARIOUS  OCCUPATIONS— Continued. 

[Rates  of  wages  are  giyen  for  the  first  year  for  which  they  were  obtainable  and  for  each  succeeding 
year  in  which  changes  in  rates  occurred  up  to  April,  1900.  For  example,  when  under  any  occupation 
only  one  date  is  shown,  it  is  to  be  understood  that  there  was  no  change  in  number  of  employees  or 
rates  of  wages  up  to  April,  1900.  In  occupations  where  employees  are  paid  by  the  piece  average  daily 
earnings  have  been  computed  wherever  possible.] 

STBAiVI   RAILROADS— Continued. 


Occupation  and  location. 


Estab- 

First 

Num- 

1 

lish- 

and 

ber 

Hours 

ment 

of  em- 

Sex.       per 

num- 

of 
change. 

ploy- 

week. 

ber. 

ee«. 

1 

Rates  of  wages  per  day. 

Average. 


I^owest 


Carpenters— Concluded . 


Conductors  . 


Conductors,  freight . 


Conductors,  freight  and  shifting 


Conductors,  freight  and  yard  . 
Conductors,  passenger 


1892 
1898 
1894 
1896 
1896 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 
1900 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1896 
1897 


1900 
1891 
1893 
1895 
1896 
1899 
1900 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 
1899 
1900 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1894 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 


1891 


577 
529 
489 
464 
472 
450 
541 
607 
871 
978 
943 
889 

(a) 
606 
661 
691 
621 
591 
586 
(105 
568 
613 
600 
273 
280 
284 
292 
250 
195 
'235 
261 
305 
275 
374 
476 
502 
592 
604 
628 
542 
674 
617 
684 
782 

(a) 
203 
221 
220 
239 
236 
248 
116 
512 
542 
531 
486 
494 
533 


1899 

128 

1894 

122 

1895 

129 

1897 

136 

1898 

132 

1900 

138 

1894 

88 

1896 

88 

M. 
M. 
M 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 

«.' 

M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 


M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 

S.' 

M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 


(a) 


(a 


2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 


o  Not  reported. 


(a 

(«: 

2.03 

2.08 

2.03 

2.03 

2.03 

2.00 

6.1700 

1.75 

1.75 

1.90 

1.90 

2.15 

2.15 

2.30 

2.60 

2.25 

2.20 

2.20 

2.25 

2.25 

2.00 

2.13i 

b  Per  hour. 


Highest. 


11.80 
1.85 
1.89 
1.83 
1.78 
1.77 
1.96 
2.04 
2.26 
2.24 
2.22 
2.23 

(a) 

2.794 

2.82 

2.784 

2.74 

2.824 

2.974 

2.82 

2.944 

2.93 

2.964 

2.76 

2.81 

2.82 

2.80 

2.92 

2.94 

2.92 

2.91 

2.89 

2.86 

2.75 

2.64 

2.68 

2.77 

2.78 

2.75 

3.32 

8.31 

3.29 

3.30 

3.26 

(a) 

2.504 

2.514 

2.504 

2.494 

2.47 

2.684 

6.1776 

2.284 

2.284 

2.30 

2.32 

2.34 

2.844 

2.624 

2.854 

3.214 

3.20 

3.194 

3.21 

3.27 

2.994 

3.044 
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Table  I.^RATES  OF  WAGES  IX  VARIOUS  OCCUPATIONS— Continued. 

[Rates of  wa^es  are  given  for  the  flrnt  year  for  which  they  were  obtainable  and  for  each  succeeding 
year  in  which  changes  in  rates  occurred  up  to  April,  1900.  For  example,  when  under  any  occupation 
only  ono  date  is  shown,  it  is  to  be  understood  that  there  was  no  change  in  number  of  employees  or 
ratcsof  wages  up  to  April,  1900.  in  occupations  where  employees  are  paid  by  the  piece  average  daily 
earnings  have  been  computed  wherever  possible.] 

STEAiVI   RAILROAD8— Continued. 


Estab- 
lish- 

First 
year 
and 

years 
of 

Num- 
ber 

Rates  of  wages  per  day. 

Hours 

Occupation  and  location. 

ment 

of  em- 

Sex. 

per 

num- 

ploy- 

week.    Lowest. 

Highest. 

Average. 

ber. 
5 

change. 

ees. 

.       1 

Conductors,  paasenger— (^^ncl'd . 

1896 

82 

M. 

(a) 

n.m 

S8.50 

$3,084 

5 

1897 

81 

M. 

a\ 

1.97* 

3.50 

8.11 

5 

1898 

84 

M. 

ai 

1.97* 

8.50 

8.16 

5 

1899 

64 

M. 

a)          2.15 

8.50 

8.28 

5 

1900 

65 

M. 

a           2.15 

3.50 

3.264 

6 

1891 

51 

M. 

a            2.88 

3.84 

3.77 

6 

1900 

58 

M. 

a)           3.20 

8.84 

8.88 

Engineers,  locomotive 

1890 

1,012 
1.038 

M. 

(a)     1        fl) 

la) 

8.254 
8.35 

1891 

M. 

a)     '      (a) 

a) 

1892 

1,108 

M. 

(a)     1       (a) 

(a) 

8.244 

1893 

1,008 

M. 

(a)            a 

la) 

8.28 

1896 

921 

M. 

(a) 

(a 

(a) 

8.474 

1896 

988 

M. 

a) 

la 

« 

8.464 

1897 

922 

M. 

(a) 

a 

a) 

8.49 

1898 

977 

M. 

(a) 

a 

a) 

8,464 

1899 

1,009 

M. 

la) 

(a 

{ 

a 

8.494 

2 

1890 

438 

M. 

(o) 

(a 

a) 

8.88 

2 

1891 

445 

M. 

la) 

(a 

a) 

8.84 

2 

1893 

473 

M. 

la) 

a 

a) 

8.81 

2 

1894 

878 

M. 

(a) 

la 
la 

a) 

8.33 

2 

1899 

433 

M. 

la 

i 

0 

8.84 

2 

1900 

467 

M. 

a) 

(a 

( 

a) 

8.87 

4 

1891 

481 

M. 

la 

2.00 

8.60 

8.18 

4 

1893 

558 

M. 

la 

2.20 

8.50 

8.19 

4 

1895 

544 

M. 

(a) 

2.20 

4.08 

8.22 

4 

1898 

714 

M. 

(a) 

2.20 

4.50 

8.22 

4 

1899 

712 

M. 

(a) 

2.20 

4.50 

8.19 

4 

1900 

739 

M. 

la)     1      2.25 

4.60 

8.22 

6 

1891 

161 

M. 

(a           8.45 

4.00 

8.844 

6 

1900 

198 

M. 

(a            3.60 

4.00 

8.88 

6 

1891 

11 

M. 

(a)     1     6.0860 

6.0660 

6.0850 

6 

1899 

60 

M. 

(a)         6.0850 

6.0400 

6.0858 

7 

1894 

698 

M. 

(a      1      (a) 

(a) 

8.85 

7 

1895 

746 

M. 

a)     1       {a} 

a) 

8.86 

7 

1896 

785 

M. 

a) 

8.82 

7 

1897 

768 

M. 

la)           (a) 

a) 

8.84 

7 

1898 

752 

M. 

a)     1      (a) 

ai 

8.86 

7 

1899 

968 

M. 

I 

a)     1        a) 

W 

8.82 

Engineers,  locomotive,  freight . . 

7 
8 

1900 
1894 

(a) 
222 

SS! 

1 

a)     ,        a) 
o)           2.57 

M 

^-'« 

3 

1895 

242 

M. 

o)     1      2.47 

4.26 

8.294 

3 

1896 

288 

M. 

a)          2.47 

4.26 

8.274 

3 

1897 

212 

M. 

(a)     1      2,47 

4.26 

8.844 

3 

1898 

241 

M. 

la)     '      2.48 

4.26 

8.29 

3 

1899 

258 

M. 

(a)     .      2.47 

8.69 

8.284 

8 

1900 

283 

M. 

\a)     1      2.47 

8.75 

8.294 

3 

1894 

138 

M. 

CO)     1     C.2000 

C.2800 

C.2646 

3 

1896 

148 

M. 

(a)     \     C.2000 

C.2800 

C.2603 

3 

1897 

143 

M. 

(a)          C.2100 

c.2800 

C.2614 

3 

1898 

168 

M. 

(a) 

c.2100 

r.2800 

C.2560 

3 

1899 

122 

M. 

(a) 

e.2000 

c.2800 

C.2610 

3 

1900 

120 

M. 

\a) 

c.2100 

c.2800 

C.2598 

Engineers,  locomotive,  freight 

and  shifting 

5 

1894 

593 

M 

(a)          2.25 

8  25 

8.15 
8.16 

b 

1898 

616 

m! 

a)          2."  25 

3!  26 

b 

1899 

671 

M. 

(a)          2.50 

8.50 

8.10 

■5 

1900 

582 

M. 

a)          2.50 

8.50 

8.18 

Engineer8,locomotlve,  passenger 

3 

1894 

187 

M. 

o)           2.76 

4.00 

8.20 

3 

1896 

138 

M. 

a)     .      2.76 

4.00 

8.19 

3 

1898 

158 

M. 

(a      1      2.75 
(a)     1      2. 76 

4.00 

8.204 

3 

1899 

146 

M. 

4.07 

8.214 

3 

1900 

153 

M. 

a)     !      2.75 

5.60 

8.88 

• 

5 

1894 

117 

M. 

a 

2.75 

8.50 

8.264 

5 

1895 

123 

M. 

a 

8.00 

8.50 

8.M 

5 

1897 

125 

M. 

la 

3.00 

8.50 

8.274 

5 

1898 

123 

M. 

la 

2.75 

8.50 

8.27 

5 

1899 

91 

M. 

a 

2.76 

8,60 

8.274 

5 

1900 

91 

M.    1     (a) 

3.26 

8.60 

8.284 

a  N*t  r«p*rt«d. 

6 

Per  mil 

e. 

cPe 

rhour. 
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Table  I.— RATES  OF  WAGES  IN  VARIOUS  OCCUPATIONS— Continued. 

[Rates  of  wages  are  given  for  the  first  year  for  whicn  they  were  obtainable  and  for  each  succeeding 
year  in  which  changes  in  rates  occurred  up  to  April,  1900.  For  example,  when  under  any  occupation 
only  one  date  is  shown,  it  is  to  be  understood  that  there  was  no  change  in  number  of  employees  or 
rates  of  wages  up  to  April,  1900.  In  occupations  where  employees  are  paid  by  the  piece  average  daily 
earnings  have  been  computed  wherever  possible.] 

STBAJH  RAII^ROADS-^ontinued. 


Estab- 
lish- 

First 
year 
and 
years 
of 

Num- 
ber 

Rates  of  wages  per  day. 

Hou 

rs 

Occupation  and  location. 

ment 

of  em- 

Sex. 

pe 

r 

num- 

poy- 

wee 

k.     Lowest. 

Highest. 

Average. 

ber. 

change. 

ccs. 

Firemen ,  locomotive 

1890 

1,090 

M. 

% 

) 

1.91 

1891 

1.094 

M. 

1892 

1,165 

M. 

? 

1.88 

1893 

1,083 

M. 

1.934 

1894 

1,022 

M. 

(a 

) 

1.94 

1895 

987 

M. 

(a 

2.091 

1896 

1,024 

M. 

a 

2,07 

1897 

998 

M. 

.a 

1 

2.061 

1898 

1,042 

M. 

a 

1 

2.061 

1899 

1,072 

M. 

a 

1 

2.00 

2 

1890 

419 

M. 

a 

2.16 

2 

1891 

420 

M. 

a 

2.17 

2 

1892 

437 

M. 

>« 

i 

2.16 

2 

1893 

469 

M. 

« 

1 

2.15 

2 

1896 

271 

M. 

(a 

2.16 

2 

1897 

310 

M. 

a 

2.15 

2 

1899 

471 

M. 

a 

2.12 

2 

1900 

480 

M. 

a 

2.14 

4 

1891 

508 

M. 

a 

1.86 

4 

1893 

563 

M. 

a 

1.85 

4 

1895 

566 

M. 

a 

..    »#v 

1.89 

4 

1899 

700 

M. 

a 

-.  w 

2!  60 

1.87 

4 

1900 

741 

M. 

a 

)           1.60 

2.50 

1.89 

6 

1891 

186 

M. 

1 

a 

1.75 

2.26 

2.oa* 

6 

1899 

228 

M. 

a 

1.50 

2.26 

2,001 

6 

1891 

85 

M. 

a 

6.0200 

6.0200 

6.0200 

6 

1899 

53 

M. 

a^ 

6.0200 

6.0225 

6.0204 

7 

1894 

690 

M. 

a 

w 

(a) 

2.09 

7 

1896 

785 

M. 

a 

W 

{^) 

2.06 

7 

1897 

743 

M. 

a 

w 

« 

2.07 

7 

1898 

747 

M. 

a 

(a) 

(a) 

2.08 

7 

1900 

(a) 

(«) 

a 

(a) 

(a) 

(a) 

Firemen,  locomotive,  freight... 

3 

1894 

212 

M. 

a 

)           1.70 

2.70 

2.13* 

3 

1895 

233 

M. 

a 

1.70 

2,10 

2.061 

3 

1896 

230 

M. 

( 

a 

1.83 

2.10 

2.061 

8 

1897 

215 

M. 

a 

)            1.70 

2.10 

2,06* 

3 

1898 

216 

M. 

( 

a 

1.58 

2.10 

8 

1899 

238 

M. 

( 

a 

1.70 

2.10 

loJJ 

3 

1900 

281 

M. 

a 

)            1.60 

2.20 

3 

1894 

137 

M. 

a 

C.1600 

C.1980 

e  1782 

3 

1895 

188 

M. 

( 

a 

C.1500 

C.1750 

c;i786 

3 

18% 

137 

M. 

( 

a 

C.1500 

C.1760 

c.1735 

3 

1897 

142 

M. 

( 

a 

c.1500 

C.1760 

c.1788 

3 

1900 

128 

M. 

( 

a 

c.1600 

c.1750 

C.1788 

Firemen,    locomotive,   freight 
and  shifting 

5 

1894 

587 

M. 

(a 

1.60 

2.40 

2,07 

5 

1895 

620 

M. 

a 

)           1.60 

2.76 

2.08* 

5 

1896 

634 

M. 

a 

)           1.60 

2.75 

2.07 

5 

1897 

637 

M. 

<^ 

1.60 

2.40 

2.07 

5 

1898 

660 

M. 

a 

)           1.76 

2.30 

2.07* 

5 

1899 

659 

M. 

la 

1.60 

2.30 

1.99 

6 

1900 

697 

M. 

a 

1.40 

2.75 

2.01 

Firemen,  locomotive,  passenger. 

3 

1894 

126 

M. 

a 

)           1.83 

2.75 

2.06 

3 

1895 

138 

M. 

a 

)           1.83 

2.10 

2.02 

8 

1896 

146 

M. 

a 

)           1.80 

2.10 

2.02,^ 

3 

1898 

158 

M. 

la 

)           1.70 

2.10 

2.02 

3 

1899 

147 

M. 

la 

1.70 

2.62 

2.02* 

3 

1900 

144 

M. 

la 

1.70 

3.16 

2.30* 

5 

1894 

131 

M. 

la 

1.90 

2.40 

2.17 

5 

1895 

116 

M. 

la 

2.00 

2.40 

2.16* 

5 

1896 

131 

M. 

la 

1.90 

2.40 

2,14* 

5 

1897 

120 

M. 

la 

1           1.90 

2.40 

2.16* 

5 

1898 

106 

M. 

la 

2.10 

2.40 

2.16. 

6 

1899 

88 

M. 

la 

1.90 

2.40 

2,15* 

6 

1900 

88 

M. 

la 

2.00 

2.40 

2.15 

Machinists 

1 

1890 

763 

M. 

a 

'           (a) 

(^ 

2.06 

1 

1891 

697 

M. 

a 

(o) 

(a 

1.03 

1 

1892 

732 

M. 

.a 

\           (a) 

(a) 

LOS* 

a  Not  reported. 


b  Per  mile. 


c  Per  hour. 
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Table  I.— RATES  OF  WAGES  IN  VARIOUS  OCCUPATIONS— Continued. 

[Rates  of  wages  are  given  for  the  first  year  for  which  they  were  obtainable  and  for  each  succeeding 
year  in  which  changes  in  rates  occurred  up  to  April,  1900.  For  example,  when  under  any  occupation 
only  one  date  is  shown,  it  is  to  be  understood  that  there  was  no  change  in  number  of  employees  or 
rates  of  wages  up  to  April,  1900.  In  occupations  where  employees  are  paid  by  the  piece  average  daily 
earnings  have  been  computed  wherever  possible.] 

STEAJH  RAII4AOADS— Continued. 


Estab- 
lish- 

First 
year 
and 

Num- 
ber 

Hours 

Rates  of  wages  per  day. 

Occupation  and  location. 

ment 

of  em- 

Sex. 

per 

num- 

ploy- 

week. 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

Average. 

ber. 

change. 

ees. 

Machinista— Concluded 

1893 

626 

M 

(n\ 

$1,884 
1.77i 

Jf^WK^mMm^m^anmm        vy^z^iv**  ia^^v^'v*  ••••••••• 

1894 

693 

M. 

a 

1896 

786 

M. 

a 

2.074 

1896 

798 

M. 

a 

2.12 

1897 

835 

M. 

a 

2.16 

1898 

841 

M. 

a 

2.10 

1899 

843 

M. 

a 

2.184 

2 

1890 

243 

M. 

a 

2.17 

2 

1891 

260 

M. 

a 

2.18 

2 

1892 

262 

M. 

.a 

2.14 

1893 

253 

M. 

[a 

2.16 

2 

1894 

240 

M. 

a 

2.22 

2 

1895 

237 

M. 

a) 

2.16 

2 

1896 

216 

M. 

a 

2.20 

2 

1897 

205 

M. 

a 

2.19 

2 

1898 

215 

M. 

a 

2.22 

2 

1900 

253 

M. 

a) 

2.28 

1894 

443 

M. 

^ 

2.40 

1895 

434 

M. 

V 

2.41 

1896 

477 

M. 

ai 

2.42 

1897 

479 

M. 

a) 

2.41 

1898 

463 

M. 

,a} 

2.40 

1899 

554 

M. 

a) 

2.37 

1900 

(a) 

(0) 

a) 

(a) 

Section  foremen 

1890 
1891 

365 
870 

M. 

a) 

0) 

1.764 
1.534 

1892 

358 

M. 

a) 

1.63 

1893 

815 

M. 

(a) 

1.49 

1894 

354 

M. 

(a) 

1.80 

1895 

346 

M. 

(a) 

1.664 

1896 

854 

M. 

(a) 

1.60 

1897 

359 

M. 

a) 

1.604 

1898 

353 

M. 

(a) 

1.70 

1899 

364 

M. 

a) 

1.634 

2 

1890 

166 

M. 

a) 

1.82 

2 

1891 

172 

M. 

1 

a) 

1.77 

2 

1892 

168 

M. 

a) 

1.78 

2 

1893 

167 

M. 

(aj 

1.79 

2 

1896 

162 

M. 

(a) 

1.78 

2 

1896 

170 

M. 

aj 

1.79 

2 

1898 

148 

M. 

la 

1.78 

2 

1899 

168 

M. 

(a 

1.80 

2 

1900 

150 

M. 

(a) 

1.82 

3 

1894 

199 

M. 

«2.874 

1.83 

8 

1896 

218 

M. 

2.874 

1.81 

8 

1896 

216 

M. 

2.874 

1.824 

3 

1897 

218 

M. 

60 

1.46 

2.874 

1.81 

8 

1898 

207 

M. 

60 

1.46 

2.874 

1.894 

8 

1899 

221 

M. 

60 

1.46 

2.874 

1.82 

8 

1900 

227 

M. 

60 

1.46 

2.874 

1.86 

5 

1894 

286 

M. 

60 

1.35 

2.874 

1.76 

5 

1895 

224 

M. 

60 

1.35 

2.874 

1.81 4 

5 

1897 

227 

M. 

60 

1.36 

2.874 

1.80 

5 

1898 

216 

M. 

60 

1.36 

2.874 

1.774 

5 

1899 

210 

M. 

60 

1.25 

2.874 

1.80 

Section  men 

3 

1894 

1,289 

M. 

60 

1.00 

1.60 

1.26 

8 

1898 

1.108 

M. 

60 

1.00 

1.60 

1.24 

8 

1899 

1,218 

M. 

60 

1.10 

1.60 

1.224 

3 

1900 

1.311 

M. 

60 

1.10 

1.60 

1.264 

6 

1894 

1,501 

M. 

60 

1.00 

1.50 

1.17 

5 

1895 

1,640 

M. 

60 

1.00 

1.50 

1.204 

6 

1896 

1,686 

M. 

60 

1.20 

2.00 

1.204 

5 

1898 

970 

M. 

60 

1.00 

1.80 

1.20 

5 

1899 

1,062 

M. 

60 

1.00 

1.20 

1.191 

5 

1900 

1,475 

M. 

60 

1.00 

1.25 

1.20 

Shopmen ,  other  than  carpen  ters 

and  machinists 

1 

1890 

2,956 
2,706 

M 

(0) 

(0) 

(a) 
(a) 

1.60 
1.35 

1 

1891 

m! 

(a) 

(a 

1 

1892 

8,022 

M. 

(a) 

(a 

a) 

1.48 

a  Not  reported. 
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Table  I.— RATES  OF  WAGES  IN  VARIOUS  OCCUPATIONS— Continued. 

[Rates  of  wages  are  giten  for  the  first  year  for  which  they  were  obtainable  and  for  each  succeeding 
year  in  which  changes  in  rates  occorred  np  to  April,  1900.  For  example,  when  under  any  occupation 
only  one  date  is  shown,  it  is  to  be  understood  that  there  was  no  change  In  number  of  employees  or 
rates  of  wages  up  to  April,  1900.  In  occupations  where  employees  are  paid  by  the  piece  average  daily 
earnings  have  been  computed  wherever  possible.] 

STBAM  RA.IIJ10A1M— Continued. 


Signalmen. 


Station  agents  . 


Station  men,  other  than  station 
agants 


Switchman  . 


Switchmen  and  tower  men. 


Switchmen,      flagmen,      and 
watchmen 


a  Nat  reported. 


1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1898 
1899 
1900 


5   1894 
-   1896 


1896 
1897 
1899 
1900 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1898 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 

1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
18M 
1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1891 
1899 
1900 

1890 
1891 
1892 
1898 
1894 


726 

M 

804 

M 

796 

M. 

696 

M. 

640 

M. 

648 

M. 

619 

M 

660 

M 

981 

M 

868 

M 

81 

M 

27 

M 

28 

M 

38 

M 

22 

M 

31 

M. 

428 

M. 

414 

M 

421 

M. 

883 

M. 

432 

M 

436 

M. 

431 

M. 

481 

M. 

461 

M. 

460 

M 

1,874 

1,586 

1,685 

1,452 

1,480 

1,279 

1,840 

1,267 

1.367 

1,301 

149 

164 

178 

146 

141 

144 

154 

216 

210 

215 

188 

177 

IM 

172 

183 

121 

107 

1,472 
1,637 
1,687 
1.455 
1,417 


(a 


(a) 


(o) 

ia) 
(a) 

11.20 
1.20 
1.20 
1.26 
1.25 
1.26 


(a) 


.764 
.764 
.76* 
.761 
.86 
.85 
.85 
.90 
.90 
.90 
.90 
.90 
.90 
.90 
1.48 
1.60 
1.60 


(« 


11.81 

1.644 

1.641 

l.W, 

1.64L 

1.644 


2.184 
2.134 
2.134 
2.184 
2.134 
2.134 
2.184 
2.26 
2.104 
2.104 
2.104 
2.104 
2.104 
2.104 
2.68 
2.68 
2.68 


1.70 

1.68 

1.67 

1.71 

1.70 

1.69 

1.61 

1.66 

1.78 

1.65 

1.564 

1.49 

1.50 

1.664 

1.474 

1.59 

1.864 

1.794 

1.79 

1.76 

1.834 

1.84 

1.78 

1.774 

1.75 

1.724 

1.684 

1.634 

1.55 

1.534 

1.504 

1.894 

1.274 

1.43 

1.484 

1.484 

1.44 

1.514 

1.44 

1.46 

1.544 

1.564 

1.594 

1.524 

1.66 

1.664 

1.60 

1.46 

1.58 

1.65 

1.954 

1.904 

1.944 

1.694 
1.764 
1.74 


6  70  to  84  hours  per  weelc. 
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Table  I.— RATES  OF  WAGES  IN  VARIOUS  OCCUPATIONS—Continued. 

[Rates  of  wages  are  given  for  the  flnt  year  for  which  they  were  obtainable  and  for  each  succeeding 
year  in  which  changes  in  rates  occurred  up  to  April,  1900.  For  example,  when  under  any  occupation 
only  one  date  is  shown,  it  is  to  be  understood  that  there  was  no  change  in  number  of  employees  or 
imtes  of  wages  up  to  April,  1900.  In  occupations  where  employees  are  paid  by  the  piece  average  daily 
ft^rnipg^  have  been  computed  wherever  possible.] 

STBAJH  RAIIiBOAlM-Concluded. 


Occupation  and  location. 


Switchmen,      flagmen,       and 
watchmen— Concluded 


Telegraph  operators  and  dis- 
patchers   


Estab- 
lish- 
ment 
num- 
ber. 


First 
year 
and 
years 
of 
change. 


Track  laborers . 


Track  men,  other  than  section 
foremen 


Train   men,    other  than   con- 
ductors   


1896 
1H96 
1897 
1898 
1899 


2  I    1890 


Num- 
ber 
of  em- 
ploy- 


1,437 
1,667 
1,660 
1,624 
1,440 


423 
464 
432 
462 
460 
423 
490 
(a) 

677 

566 

709 

764 

792 

779 

777 

794 

792 

1,647 

1,232 

1,246 

1,068 

966 

1,028 


1890  I  2,196 

1891  :  2,471 


1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1896 
1897 
1898 
1899. 
1900 

1890 

1891  i 

1892 

1898 

1894  I 

1896  I 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1890 

1892 

1898 

1896 

1897 

1900 


1892 
1893 
1894 
1896 
1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 

1890 
1891 
1892 
1888 
1894 
1896 
1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1890 


1894 
1896 
1897 
1900 


2,281 
1,980 
2,006 
2,052 
2,882 
2,566 
2,731 
2,607 

2,030 
2,170 
2,337 
2,026 
1,892 
1,747 
1,681 
1,666 
1,783 
1,731 
1,235 
1,816 
1,408 
1,096 
864 
943 
(a) 


Sex. 


M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
•M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
(a) 

M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 

M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 

M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 


Hours 
week. 


«: 


Rates  of  wages  per  day. 


Lowest. 


Highest. 


Average. 


11.90 
1.87 
1.82i 
1.87 
1.79 
1.42 
1.43 
1.40 
1.43 
1.47 
1.44 
1.43 
1.46 
1.42 

(o) 

1.60 

l.TSi 

1.68i 

1.68 

1.78i 

1.73 

1.61 

1.761 

1.76 

1.21 

1.20 

1.21 

1.22 

1.21 

1.20 

1.19i 

1.11 

1.07 

1.04 

1.06 

1.14 

1.261 

1.141 

1.14 

1.18i 

1.721 
1.74^ 
1.76* 
1.77 
1.80 
1.70* 
1.76 
1.87 
1.884 
1.85i 
1.92 
1.96 
1.96 
2.04 
2.06 
2.06 
(a) 


a  Not  reported. 
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Table  I.— RATES  OF  WAGES  IN  VARIOUS  OCCUPATIONS— Continued. 

[Rates  of  wages  are  given  for  the  first  year  for  which  they  were  obtainable  and  for  each  succeeding 
year  In  which  changes  In  rates  occurred  up  to  April,  1900.  For  example,  when  under  any  occupation 
only  one  date  is  shown.  It  Is  to  be  understood  that  there  was  no  change  In  number  of  employees  or 
rates  of  wages  up  to  April,  1900.  In  occupations  where  employees  are  paid  by  the  piece  average  daily 
earnings  have  b^n  computed  wherever  possible.] 

STOlfB  aVABBYING  AKD  OITirnNG. 


Estab- 
lish- 

First 
year 
and 
years 
of 
change. 

Num- 
ber 

Hours 

Rates  of  wages  per  day. 

Occupation  and  location. 

ment 

of  em- 

Sex. 

per 

num- 

ploy- 

week. 

Lowest. 

highest. 

Average. 

ber. 

ees. 



Granite  cutters: 

Buffalo.N.Y 

2 

1891 

44 

M. 

48 

•8.04 

18.04 

S8.04 

NewYork,N.Y 

3 

1891 

60 

M. 

44 

4.76 

4.75 

4.76 

8 

1893 

42 

M. 

44 

4.00 

4.00 

4.00 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

4 

1891 

140 

M. 

64 

3.26 

8.26 

8.26 

4 

1899 

180 

M. 

64 

8.00 

8.00 

8.00 

4 

1900 

120 

M. 

48 

8.00 

3.00 

8.00 

Quincy,  Mass 

6 
5 

1891 
1892 

46 
26 

M. 

M. 

64 
64 

2.79 
2.62 

3.24 
8.16 

8.01 

2.944 

6 

1894 

12 

M. 

64 

2.43 

8.00 

2.59 

5 

1896 

20 

M. 

64 

2.26 

2.70 

2.62r 

5 

1896 

26 

M. 

64 

2.25 

2.884 

2.69 

5 

1897 

28 

M. 

64 

2.62 

2.834 

2.704 

5 

1898 

26 

M. 

64 

2.25 

2.834 

2.67, 

5 

1899 

60 

M. 

64 

2.25 

8.00 

2.56 

5 

1900 

64 

M. 

64 

2.26 

2.884 

2.67 

Worcester,  Maas 

7 

1891 

67 

M. 

58 

8.00i 

8.004 

8.004 

7 

1883 

79 

M. 

66 

1.864 

8.174 

s.oa 

7 

1894 

27 

M. 

53 

1.981 

2.70 

2.61, 

7 

1896 

91 

M. 

58 

2.70 

2.70 

2.70 

7 

1897 

105 

M. 

68 

2.m 

2.70 

2.684 

7 

1898 

208 

M. 

53 

1.984 

2.70 

2.67 

7 

1899 

92 

M. 

63 

1.984 

2.67 

2.66 

7 

1900 

M 

M. 

48 

1.92 

2.72 

2.624 

Quarrymen: 

Quincv.  Mass 

6 

1891 

63 

M. 

64 

1.71 

2.114 

1.94 

>^vuu\^jr  ,  juocn.  ............... 

5 

1892 

69 

M. 

64 

1.80 

2.114 

L91 

5 

1899 

88 

M. 

64 

1.80 

2.26 

L96 

RocVlin,Cal 

6 

1890 

16 

M. 

64 

2.60 

2.60 

2.50 

6 

1893 

20 

M. 

48 

2.00 

2.00 

2.00 

6 

1899 

10 

M. 

48 

2.26 

2.26 

2.26 

6 

1900 

12 

M. 

48 

2.26 

2.50 

2.884 

Stonecutters: 

1890 

16 

M. 

64 

8.60 

8.60 

8.60 

1893 

12 

M. 

64 

2.70 

2.70 

2.70 

1898 

17 

M. 

60 

3.00 

8.00 

8.00 

1899 

20 

M. 

64 

8.16 

8.16 

3.16 

1900 

20 

M. 

64 

8.60 

8.60 

8.60 

Bu£falo,N.Y 

1891 

80 

M. 

48 

8.04 

8.52 

3.88 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

1891 

146 

M. 

64 

8.60 

8.60 

8.60 

1896 

160 

M. 

50 

8.60 

8.60 

8.60 

Rocklin,Oal 

1890 

14 

M. 

64 

8.00 

8  00 

8  00 

6 

1893 

16 

M. 

48 

2.76 

2.76 

2.76 

6 

1900 

16 

M. 

48 

8.60 

8.60 

8.60 

STRBBT  RAII«WAYS. 


Blacksmiths  and  machinlstB: 
Cleveland,  Ohio 

Carpenters: 

Cleveland,  Ohio , 

Car  repcdrers: 

BufIalo,N.Y 

Conductors: 

Atlanta,  Ga 

Augusta,  Oa 


6 

1896 

40 

M. 

a  10 

12.00 

6 

1897 

60 

M. 

alO 

2.25 

6 

1898 

8 

M. 

a  10 

2.00 

6 

1897 

15 

M. 

a  10 

2.26 

4 

1891 

30 

M. 

a  10 

1.60 

4 

1892 

40 

M. 

a  10 

1.60 

4 

1898 

60 

M. 

a  10 

1.76 

1 

1890 

118 

M. 

72 

1.80 

1 

1893 

126 

M. 

72 

1.44 

1 

1899 

174 

M. 

72 

1.66 

2 

1890 

26 

M. 

84 

1.20 

2 

1898 

28 

M. 

84 

1.20 

2 

1899 

27 

M. 

84 

1.20 

•2.00 
2.25 

2.00 
2.26 

1.60 
2.00 
1.76 

1.80 
1.44 
1.80 
1.56 
1.44 
1.56 


•2.00 
2.25 

2.00 
2.26 

1.60 
1.80 
1.76 

1.80 

1.44 

1.71 

1.40 

1.384 

1.41 


a  Per  day;  days  per  week  not  reported. 
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Table  I.— RATES  OF  WAGES  IN  VARIOUS  OCCUPATIONS— Continued. 

[Rates  of  wages  are  given  for  the  first  year  for  which  they  were  obtainable  and  for  each  succeeding 
year  in  which  changes  in  rates  occurred  up  to  April,  1900.  For  example,  when  under  any  occupation 
only  one  date  is  shown,  it  is  to  be  understood  that  there  was  no  change  in  number  of  employees  or 
rates  of  wages  up  to  April,  1900.  In  occupations  where  employees  are  paid  by  the  piece  average  daily 
Pftroinga  have  been  computed  wherever  possible.] 

BTRBKT  AAII«llirAYS-€ontinued. 


Occupation  and  location. 


Estab- 
Ush- 
ment 
num- 
ber. 


First 
yew- 
and 
years 
of 
change. 


Num- 
ber 
of  em- 
ploy- 


Hours 

Sex. 

per 

week. 

M. 

70 

M. 

70 

M. 

all 

M. 

all 

M. 

a9 

M. 

a  91 

M. 

a9 

M. 

a9| 

M. 

96 

M. 

96 

M. 

90 

M. 

72 

M. 

a  10 

M. 

alO 

M. 

a  10 

M. 

a  10 

M. 

a  12 

M. 

a  10 

M. 

al2 

M. 

a% 

M. 

a% 

M. 

a  10 

M. 

a  10 

M. 

a  10 

M. 

olO 

M. 

a  10 

M. 

a  10 

M. 

a  10 

M. 

a  10 

M. 

a  10 

M. 

72 

M. 

72 

M. 

72 

M. 

84 

M. 

84 

M. 

84 

M. 

70 

M. 

70 

M. 

all 

M. 

all 

M. 

a9 

M. 

a  9} 

M. 

a9 

M. 

a  91 

M. 

96 

M. 

96 

M. 

90 

M. 

72 

M. 

a  10 

M. 

a  10 

M. 

a  10 

M. 

a  10 

M. 

a  10 

M. 

a  10 

M. 

al2 

M. 

a  9* 

M. 

a  10 

M. 

a  10 

Rates  of  wages  per  day. 


Lowest. 


Highest. 


Average. 


Conductors— Concluded . 
Birmingham,  Ala .... 


Buffalo,  N.Y. 


Charlotte,  N.C. 


Cleveland,  Ohio. 


Electricians: 
BuflWo.N.Y. 


Engineers,  stationary: 
Buftolo,N.y 


CleyelaadjOhio., 

Firemen,  stationary: 

Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Laborers: 

BulIilo.N.Y.... 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 


Unemen: 

BuflWcN.Y.... 

Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Motormen: 

Atlanta,  Oa 


Augusta,  Ga. 


Birmingham,  Ala . 
Buflalo,N.Y 


Charlotte,  N.C. 


aeveland,Ohio. 


Fainters: 

Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Starters: 

Buiblo,N.T.... 


1892 
1891 
1892 
1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 
1891 


1900 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1897 

1891 
1895 

1891 
1895 
1896 
1898 

1898 
1895 


1891 


1 

1890 

1 

1898 

1 

1899 

2 

1890 

2 

1898 

2 

1899 

3 

1890 

3 

1899 

4 

1891 

4 

1892 

4 

1895 

4 

1896 

4 

1897 

4 

1898 

6 

1891 

5 

1896 

5 

1899 

5 

1900 

6 

1898 

6 

1894 

6 

1895 

6 

1897 

6 

1893 

6 

1897 

4 

1891 

4 

1892 

4 

1898 

4 

1895 

75 

75 

402 

415 

436 

460 

470 

450 

8 

9 

12 

18 

175 

175 

198 

204 


15 


1891  ,   165 

1893  100 

1895  125 

1897  150 


10 
30 

162 
176 
194 
27 
27 
29 
75 
150 
402 
415 
436 
4^ 
470 
450 
8 
9 
12 
18 
170 
170 
195 
201 

8 
12 

3 
4 

3 
3 


11.60 
1.50 
1.65 
1.65 
1.35 
1.464 
1.85 
1.464 
1.00 
1.16 
1.15 
1.15 
1.75 
2.00 
1.80 
2.00 

2.50  . 
2.50 

2.25 
2.25 
2.50 
2.50 


1.75 
1.65 

1.50 
1.46 
1.35 
1.60 

2.60 
1.50 

1.80 
1.44 
1.56 
1.20 
1.20 
L20 
1.30 
1.30 
1.54 
1.65 
1.35 
1.461 
1.35 
1.404 
LOO 
L15 
L15 
1.15 
L75 
2.00 
1.80 
2.00 

2.00 
2.25 

L80 
2.14 
L60 
L80 


t2.00 
L75 
L65 
L98 
L62 
1.754 
L62 
L754 
LOO 
L15 
1.20 
L30 
L76 
2.00 
L80 
2.00 

2.60 
2.60 

2.25 
2.25 
2.50 
2.60 

L76 
L65 

L60 
L46 
L35 
L50 

2.60 
L60 

L80 
1.44 
L80 
L68 
L44 
L68 
L30 
1.40 
L54 
L98 
L62 
L754 
L62 
L754 
LOO 
L15 
L20 
L80 
L75 
2.00 
L80 
2.00 

2.00 
2.25 

L80 
2.14 
1.60 
1.80 


$1,554 
L524 
L65 
1.90 
1.56 
1.68 
L56 
L68 
LOO 
L16 
L164 
L20 
L75 
2.00 
L80 
2.00 

2.60 
2.60 

2.25 
2.25 
2.60 
2.60 

L75 
L65 

L60 
L45 
L35 
1.60 

2.60 
L50 

L80 
L44 

L71 

L484 

L344 

L484 

L80 

L85 

L54 

L90 

L55 

L68 

L65 

L68 

LOO 

L15 

L164 

L20 

L75 

2.00 

L80 

2.00 

2.00 
2.25 

L80 
2.14 
L60 
L80 


oPer  day;  days  per  week  not  reported. 
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Table  I.— RATES  OF  WAGES  IN  VARIOUS  OCCUPATIONS— Concluded. 

[Rates  of  wages  are  giyen  for  the  first  year  for  which  they  were  obtainable  and  for  each  succeeding 
year  in  which  changes  in  rates  occurred  up  to  April,  1900.  For  example,  when  under  any  occupation 
only  one  date  is  shown,  it  Ih  to  be  understood  that  there  was  no  change  in  number  of  employees  or 
rates  of  wages  up  to  April,  1900.  In  occupations  where  employees  are  paid  by  the  piece  average  daily 
earnings  have  been  computed  wherever  possible.] 

STREET  RAII«lirA.Y»-Concluded. 


Estab- 

First 

Num- 
ber 

Hours 

Rates  of  wages  per  day. 

lish-       i^J 

Occupation  and  location. 

ment 

years 

of 

change. 

of  em- 

Sex. 

per 

num- 

ploy- 

week. 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

Average. 

ber. 

ees. 

Switchmen: 

Buflalo,N.Y 

4 

1891 

4 

M. 

a  12 

11.80 

$1.80 

»1.80 

4 

1892 

4 

M. 

all 

1.65 

1.65 

1.65 

4 

1898 

8 

M. 

al2 

1.80 

1.80 

1.80 

4 

1894 

3 

M. 

a  10 

1.50 

1.50 

1.60 

Watchmen: 

Buffalo,N.Y 

4       1891 
4      1892 

8 
8 

M. 
M. 

al2 

an 

1.80 
1.86 

1.80 
1.86 

1.80 

1.86 

4       1893 

8 

M. 

a  10 

1.50 

1.50 

1.50 

WOOLEN  UOODS. 


9  M. 
11  M. 
11  '    M. 


M. 
M. 

M. 

M. 
M. 
M. 

M. 
M. 
M. 

I 


60  I 
60  I 
60 

60i 
GO  ' 
60 

60  I 
60  I 
60  ' 

60  I 

60  : 


1.06 
1.061 
1.26 


linSCELIjANEOUS. 


Organ  makers: 

Worcester,  Maas. . 
Sheet-metal  workers: 

PhiladelphU.Pa. 
Wireworkers: 

Woroeeter,  Mass.. 


1891 

40 

ib) 

59 

$1.25 

1 
$4.00 

1891 

40 

M. 

54 

2.50 

2.50 

1896 

154 

M. 

60 

.664 

3.384 

1897  • 

158 

M. 

60 

.m 

8.33 

1898 

160 

M. 

60 

.60 

8.83 

1899 

160 

M. 

60 

.50 

8.50 

1900 

164 

M. 

60 

.60 

8.60 

$2.60 

2.50 

1.45 
1.48 
1.50 
1.46 
1.53 


a  Per  day;  days  per  week  not  reported. 


6  Not  reported. 
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Table  II.— MONTHLY  PRICES  OF  PIG  IRON,  STEEL  BILLETS,  RAILS,  ETC., 

1889  TO  1899. 

[The  prices  of  pi^  iron  and  steel  rails  are  from  the  Iron  Age,  other  prices  from  the  Report  of  the 
Industrial  CommlaBion.  The  combinations  controlling  the  most  of  these  products  were  organized  in 
December.  1898,  and  the  first  half  of  1899.] 


Year 

and 

month. 


1889. 
Jan... 
Feb... 
Mar... 

iS'y::: 

June . . 
July  . . 
Aug... 
Sept... 

Oct 

Nov... 
Dec ... 

1890. 
Jan  ... 
Feb... 
Mar... 
Apr  — 
l6y... 
June . . 
July  .. 
Aug.  - . 
Sept  ... 
Oct  .... 
Nov.... 
Dec 

1891. 
Jan.... 
Feb.... 
Mar.... 

May".'! 
June . . . 
July  ... 
Aug.... 
Sept.... 
Oct  .... 
Nov.... 
Dec 

1802. 

Jan 

Feb.... 
Mar.... 

Apr 

Mi,.... 
June . . . 
July.... 
Aug.... 
Sept.... 

Oct 

Nov.... 
Dec.... 

1898. 

Jan 

Feb.... 
Mar.... 
Anr.,.. 
Miy.... 
June . . . 
July.... 

Aug 

Sept 

Oct 

Nov 

Dec.... 

1894. 

Jan 

Ffeb 

Mar.... 

&::::: 

June 


Pig  iron. 


I 


Steel  bllleta,  rails,  etc. 


J7  NO.  lSj'^. 


116.88 
15.50 
16.75 
16.87 
16.50 
15.26 
16.50 
15.50 
16.50 
16.38 
16.62 
18.00 

19.75 
18.50 
17.25 
16.75 
16.25 
16.25 
16.50 
16.60 
16.50 
16.00 
15.62 
15.26 

14.76 
15.28 
15.26 
15.62 
15.50 
15.25 
15.13 
15.12 
15. '3 
15.12 
14.88 
14.75 

14.50 
14.87 
14.00 
14.00 
14.00 
14.00 
14.00 
18.75 
13.50 
13.60 
18.50 
18.50 

13.37 
12.81 
13.00 
18.00 
12.96 
13.00 
12.79 
12.75 
12.76 
12.76 
12.75 
U.69 

12.50 
11.87 
11.30 
10.50 
10.50 

laso' 


Gray 
forge, 
south- 
ern, a( 
Cincin 
nati,p< 
2,240  lb 


120.00 

$18.50 

$15.50 

$16.75 

$15.50 

$28.12 

$27.65 

19.50 

12.75 

15.28 

16.35 

14.75 

27.81 

28.13 

19.50 

18.12 

15.25 

16.50 

15.00 

27.25 

27.32 

19.25 

13.25 

15.00 

16.26 

14.26 

27.00 

27.89 

18.75 

18.00 

14.76 

16.00 

14.00 

26.90 

26.41 

18.60 

12.88 

14.90 

16.00 

14.00 

26.62 

25.96 

18.50 

13.60 

15.00 

16.35 

14.15 

27.12 

26.16 

18.50 

18.37 

15.26 

17.50 

14.90 

28.87 

26.32 

18.75 

18.50 

15.25 

18.00 

16.50 

29.40 

26.27 

19.50 

14.38 

15.60 

20.75 

16.60 

33.70 

26.67 

20.00 

15.12 

16.76 

21.75 

17.25 

34.00 

26.88 

22.00 

17.26 

17.26 

23.75 

18.25 

35.60 

27.92 

23.00 

17.25 

17.90 

23.60 

18.00 

36.66 

82.01 

23.00 

17.28 

17.88 

22.56 

18.00 

86.26 

82.36 

22.50 

14.28 

17.00 

20.25 

17.00 

31.37 

88.10 

21.50 

18.38 

16.10 

17.86 

15.35 

28.37 

81.01 

21.00 

18.37 

16.65 

17.55 

16.25 

27.56 

80.04 

20.50 

13.88 

16.50 

19.00 

16.26 

80.28 

28.84 

20.00 

13.37 

15.25 

18.62 

15.26 

30.70 

26.00 

20.25 

13.62 

16.10 

18.10 

15.25 

80.25 

80.36 

20.25 

13.38 

16.00 

18.00 

15.26 

30.12 

80.00 

19.75 

13.87 

15.00 

17.35 

15.00 

28.90 

29.68 

19.25 

13.38 

15.00 

17.00 

16.00 

27.87 

28.96 

18.76 

12.63 

15.00 

16.60 

14.76 

26.25 

28.10 

18.50 

12.62 

14.60 

15.95 

14.26 

25.60 

27.51 

18.25 

12.88 

14.60 

16.25 

14.50 

26.00 

26.00 

18.00 

18.60 

14.75 

16.50 

15.00 

26.25 

25.96 

18.00 

12.88 

14.76 

16.10 

14.12 

25.35 

25.42 

17.00 

12.87 

14.75 

16.50 

14.00 

25.50 

26.11 

16.75 

12.88 

14.75 

16.25 

14.00 

26.25 

g?47 

17.00 

12.87 

14.60 

16.28 

14.00 

25.50 

17.00 

12.68 

14.50 

16.00 

14.00 

25.31 

25.75 

17.26 

12.62 

14.35 

15.60 

14.00 

25.00 

26.71 

17.00 

12.88 

14.35 

15.50 

13.85 

24.90 

25.66 

17.00 

12.87 

14.25 

15.15 

13.60 

24.16 

25.24 

16.26 

12.88 

14.25 

15.85 

13.50 

24.20 

24.49 

17.26 

12.26 

14.25 

16.65 

13.60 

25.00 

24.60 

17.00 

12.26 

14.26 

15.25 

13.25 

24.36 

24.62 

17.00 

11.96 

14.00 

14.75 

13.00 

28.00 

24.08 

16.76 

11.76 

14.00 

14.60 

13.00 

22.81 

24.04 

16.50 

11.75 

13.76 

14.86 

12.94 

22.41 

23.48 

16.50 

11.66 

13.60 

14.10 

12.75 

22.97 

22.94 

16.50 

11.37 

13.00 

14.00 

12.76 

28.50 

20.66 

16.60 

11.19 

13.00 

14.00 

12.50 

23.81 

28.63 

16.50 

11.00 

13.00 

13.96 

12.50 

23.66 

23.73 

16.75 

11.31 

13.25 

18.90 

12.50 

23.58 

23.70 

16.60 

11.71 

13.26 

14.08 

12.50 

24.94 

23.67 

16.60 

11.50 

13.25 

18.90 

12.60 

22.40 

28.43 

16.60 

11.50 

13.10 

18.60 

12.80 

21.66 

22.71 

16.50 

11.12 

13.00 

13.61 

12.25 

21.62 

22.32 

16.60 

10.90 

13.00 

18.76 

12.25 

22.60 

22.70 

16.60 

10.76 

13.00 

13.86 

12.25 

22.44 

22.58 

16.50 

10.69 

13.00 

18.51 

12.26 

21.09 

22.22 

16.00 

10.60 

13.00 

18.50 

12.26 

21.70 

22,27 

16.00 

10.44 

13.00 

13.21 

12.00 

21.06 

21.80 

16.00 

10.15 

12.94 

18.08 

12.00 

20.46 

21.18 

16.00 

9.94 

12.58 

12.19 

11.69 

19.31 

20.00 

16.00 

9.75 

12.26 

11.60 

10.87 

18.06 

19.47 

16.76 

9.80 

12.00 

11.46 

10.66 

17.87 

19.89 

16.60 

9.94 

11.94 

11.17 

10.44 

16.09 

18.65 

16.60 

9.76 

11.56 

10.90 

9.88 

16.12 

18.66 

16.40 

9.44 

11.37 

10.75 

9.72 

16.75 

17.59 

15.26 

9.00 

11.00 

10.56 

9.61 

15.55 

16.68 

15.26 

8.50 

10.75 

10.49 

9.47 

15.69 

16.20 

16.25 

8.60 

10.50 

12.44 

9.66 

18.00 

16.00 

16.26 

8.62 

10.56 

13.16 

9.78 

18.12 

16.91 

^ 

Rails 

•y 

at  mills 

it 

in  Penn- 

syl- 

er 

vania, 

\ 

per 

2,240  lbs. 

$80.00 

$27.50 

29.50 

27.50 

29.26 

27.50 

28.76 

27.50 

28.76 

27.00 

28.50 

27.50 

28.75 

28.00 

80.00 

28.00 

80.76 

29.60 

83.50 

82.00 

36.00 

84.00 

37.00 

35.00 

38.76 

85.25 

86.25 

86.00 

31.60 

84.00 

29.75 

83.60 

29.50 

31.26 

32.66 

81.50 

82.50 

31.50 

32.00 

81.26 

31.76 

80.50 

29.60 

80.00 

29.00 

29.00 

27.76 

28.60 

27.76 

29.00 

27.75 

80.00 

27.50 

80.00 

26.50 

80.00 

27.26 

80.00 

27.26 

80.00 

27.00 

80.00 

27.00 

80.00 

26.50 

80.00 

26.26 

80.00 

28.76 

80.00 

26.76 

80.00 

26.50 

80.00 

25.86 

80.00 

24.60 

80.00 

24.31 

80.00 

23.91 

80.00 

24.47 

80.00 

25.00 

80.00 

26.81 

80.00 

26.15 

80.00 

26.03 

80.00 

26.44 

80.00 

23.90 

80.00 

23.06 

29.00 

23.12 

29.00 

24.10 

29.00 

23.94 

29.00 

23.19 

29.00 

23.20 

29.00 

22.56 

29.00 

21.96 

29.00 

20.81 

29.00 

19.66 

27.50 

18.87 

26.00 

18.19 

24.00 

17.62 

24.00 

17.26 

24.00 

17.06 

24.00 

17.19 

24.00 

19.50 

24.00 

19.62 

24.00 

a  Not  reported. 
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Table  II.— MONTHLY  PRICES  OF  PIG  IRON,  STEEL  BILLETS,  RAILS,  ETC., 
1889  TO  1899— Concluded. 


Year 

and 

month. 


Foun- 
dry No. 
2,  local, 

atChl- 
cago,per|, 
2,240  lbs. 


Pig  iron. 


Char- 
coal, 
Lake  Su- 
perior, 
atChi- 
cago,peT 
2,240  lbs. 


Ill 

Gray 
forge  at 
Phila- 

Besse- 
mer at 
Pitts- 
burg, 
per  2,240 
lbs. 

em,  at 
Cincin- 
nati, per 
2,240  lbs. 

delphia, 

lbs. 

98.75 

flO.50 

$12.60 

8,80 

10.60 

12.12 

8.75 

10.60 

11.63 

8.76 

10.60 

11.02 

8.50 

10.50 

10.66 

8.37 

10.60 

10.31 

8.26 

10.50 

10.06 

8.28 

10.50 

10.16 

8.26 

10.50 

10.23 

8.28 

10.60 

10.69 

8.26 

10.46 

11.15 

9.88 

11.12 

12.39 

11.38 

12.06 

14.14 

11.50 

12.31 

15.02 

12.60 

12.70 

17.19 

12.60 

12.87 

15.77 

12.60 

12.44 

13.94 

12.50 

11.90 

11.87 

10.55 

11.65 

11.81 

9.75 

11.60 

12.95 

9.68 

U.80 

12.25 

9.36 

11.19 

13.82 

9.60 

11.00 

12.83 

9.44 

11.00 

12.47 

9.00 

10.90 

12.12 

8.75 

10.75 

10.91 

9.00 

10.76 

11.31 

9.20 

10.81 

11.71 

9.94 

11.12 

12.46 

9.60 

11.26 

11.54 

9.81 

11.06 

10.77 

9.00 

11.00 

10.72 

8.94 

10.65 

10.57 

8.40 

10.60 

9.91 

8.19 

10.26 

9.52 

8.26 

10.10 

9.74 

8.45 

10.19 

9.39 

8.45 

10.05 

9.54 

8.80 

10.60 

10.04 

9.00 

10.50 

10.70 

9.00 

10.60 

10.52 

9.00 

10.50 

10.09 

9.00 

10.87 

10.00 

8.75 

10.26 

10.06 

8.65 

10.25 

10.87 

8.60 

10.26 

10.35 

8.62 

10.25 

10.41 

8.55 

10.26 

10.42 

8.38 

10.25 

10.81 

8.37 

10.26 

10.35 

8.56 

10.19 

10.45 

8.75 

10.00 

10.40 

8.75 

10.00 

10.22 

8.90 

10.41 

10.64 

9.66 

10.75 

11.00 

10.42 

11.69 

11.69 

12.70 

14.37 

14.77 

18.26 

15.00 

15.06 

18.43 

15.80 

16.32 

14.86 

16.60 

18.70 

16.26 

17.81 

20.45 

17.26 

18.10 

22.37 

19.00 

19.60 

23.86 

19.25 

19.65 

24.60 

19.25 

20.19 

24.69 

19.12* 

20.31 

26.00 

Gray 
forge, 
lake  ore, 
at  Pitts- 
burg, 
per 
2,240  lbs. 


Steel  billets,  rails,  etc 


Billets 
at 

Billets 
and 

slabs, 
per 

Slabs, 
fin.  by 

Pitts- 

8 in.,  at 

burg, 

Pitts- 

per 
2,240 

^liT' 

lbs. 

lbs. 

$18.00 

$16.84 

$19.60 

17.15 

15.98 

18.65 

17.19 

15.98 

18.19 

16.00 

15.89 

17.60 

15.57 

15.60 

17.07 

15.12 

16.60 

16.62 

14.90 

14.86 

16.40 

14.95 

14.86 

16.45 

14.84 

14.88 

16.24 

16.44 

14.76 

16.  M 

16.30 

15.02 

17.80 

18.63 

16.62 

20.10 

20.75 

17.18 

22.25 

21.76 

18.24 

28.25 

24.00 

18.73 

26.50 

21.90 

20.24 

28.40 

19.18 

20.05 

20.63 

16.97 

19.73 

18.47 

16.80 

21.19 

18.80 

17.38 

19.19 

18.88 

17.09 

17.62 

18.59 

19.58 

17.66 

21.00 

19.60 

19.08 

21.00 

19.12 

20.11 

20.62 

18.86 

19.00 

20.35 

18.75 

lo"',7 

20.25 

19.76 

21.25 

19.76 

19.45 

21.28 

20.00 

19.23 

21.60 

17.60 

16.90 

19.00 

15.42 

15.14 

16.92 

15.25 

16.41 

16.75 

16.44 

15.61 

16.94 

14.60 

16.61 

16.10 

13.82 

15.65 

15.32 

14.06 

16.46 

15.56 

14.00 

\% 

15.60 

14.00 

16.60 

15.60 

4.71 

17.10 

16.44 

16.07 

17.94 

15.57 

14.51 

17.07 

16.00 

13.82 

16.50 

14.93 

13.98 

16.43 

15.06 

14.02 

16.66 

16.28 

14.00 

16.75 

16.06 

14.04 

16.56 

14.85 

14.16 

16.36 

14.66 

16.08 

16,15 

14.50 

14.84 

16.00 

16.85 

14.78 

17.35 

16.00 

14.74 

17.60 

16.56 

14.91 

17.06 

16.06 

16.10 

16.56 

16.80 

14.75 

17.30 

16.62 

15.63 

18.12 

18.00 

14.98 

19.50 

24.80 

14.62 

26.80 

26.37 

16.24 

26.87 

26.75 

15.27 

28.25 

80.10 

15.09 

31.60 

88.12 

17.18 

86.50 

35.62 

26.49 

88.60 

88.37 

26.86 

40.60 

83.75 

88.87 

40.50 

86.50 

32.39 

85.60 

88.75 

{«) 

34.60 

Rails 
at  mills 
in  Penn- 
syl- 
vania, 
per 
2,240  lbs. 


1894. 
July... 
Aug... 
Sept. . . 
Oct.... 
Nov... 
Dec... 

1896. 
Jan  ... 
Feb... 
Mar... 
Apr . . . 
May... 
June . . 
July... 
Aug... 
Sept... 
Oct.... 
Nov... 
Dec . . . 

1896. 
Jan  ... 
Feb... 
Mar... 
Apr... 
May... 
June . . 
July... 
Aug... 
Sept... 
Oct.... 
Nov... 
Dec  ... 

1897. 
Jan  ... 
Feb... 
Mar... 
Apr . . . 
May... 
June.. 
July... 
Aug... 
Sept... 
Oct.... 
Nov... 
Dec ... 

1898. 
Jan  . . . 
Feb... 
Mar... 
Apr... 
Bifay... 
June . . 
July... 
Aug... 
Sept... 
Oct.... 
Nov... 
Dec  ... 

1899. 
Jan  ... 
Feb... 
Mar... 
Apr... 
May... 
June . . 
July... 
Aug... 
Sept... 
Oct.... 
Nov... 
Dec... 


$10.12 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
9.70 
9.76 

9.76 
9.76 
9.81 
10.26 
10.26 
10.88 
12.13 
13.20 
18.63 
14.00 
14.00 
14.00 

12.66 
12.60 
12.00 
12.00 
11.69 
11.50 
11.25 
11.18 
10. 75 
10.88 
11.19 
11.26 

11.02 
11.00 
10.88 
10.76 
10.88 
10.26 
10.25 
10.26 
10.40 
11.00 
11.00 
U.00 

U.00 
10.98 
10.76 
10.91 
11.00 
11.00 
11.00 
11.00 
11.00 
11.00 
11.00 
11.00 

11.12 
12.12 
14.60 
15.12 
15.37 
17.60 
19.60 
20.60 
23.00 
28.00 
28.60 
23.60 


$15.00 
14.60 
14.26 
14.00 
18.60 
13.00 

13.00 
18.00 
13.00 
12.75 
13.00 
18.00 
13.50 
13.50 
14.60 
15.50 
16.50 
16.00 

14.60 
14.00 
18.50 
13.50 
13.50 
18.50 
13.50 
13.50 
13.60 
13.50 
13.60 
18.60 

18.60 
13.50 
13.50 
13.50 
18.00 
13.00 
18.00 
18.00 
12.50 
12.50 
12.50 
12.60 

12.50 
11.50 
11.50 
11.60 
11.50 
11.50 
U.50 
11.50 
11.60 
U.60 
11.50 
11.50 

11.50 
12.50 
16.75 
17.00 
17.25 
19.50 
21.50 
22.60 
24.25 
28.00 
26.60 
25.50 


$9.94 
10.00 
10.02 
9.84 
9.72 
9.47 

9.17 
9.09 
8.99 
9.27 
9.81 
10.55 
11.45 
11.97 
13.37 
13.12 
12.65 
11.85 

10.90 
11.00 
10.92 
10.85 
10.79 
10.62 
10.87 
9.63 
9.60 
9.87 
10.34 
9.94 

9.66 
9.54 
9.41 
8.85 
8.70 
8.36 
8.86 
8.29 
8.85 
9.75 
9.56 
9.00 

9.00 
8.97 
9.06 
9.22 
9.12 
9.14 
9.11 
9.19 
9.86 
9.83 
9.24 
9.46 

9.89 
10.87 
13.29 
14.60 
16,07 
15.94 
17.50 
18.37 
20.90 
21.19 
21.66 
21.52 


$24.00 
24.00 
24.00 
24.00 
24.00 
24.00 

22.00 
22.00 
22.00 
22.00 
22.00 
22.00 
24.00 
21.00 
28.00 
28.00 
28.00 
28.00 

28.00 
28.00 
28.00 
28.00 
28.00 
28.00 
28.00 
28.00 
28.00 
28.00 
28.00 
28.00 

28.00 
20.00 
18.00 
18.00 
18.00 
18.00 
18.00 
18.00 
18.00 
18.00 
18.00 
18.00 

18.00 
18.00 
18.00 
18.00 
18.00 
17.60 
17.00 
18.00 
17.50 
17.50 
17.00 
17.50 

18.«) 
20.25 
24.80 
25.76 
25.20 
27.25 
28.25 
31.00 
82.50 
S4.00 
86.00 
85.00 


a  Not  reported. 
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Table  III.— RELATIVE  MONTHLY  PRICES  OF  PIG  IRON,  STEEL  BILLETS, 
RAILS,  ETC.,  1889  TO  1899. 

[The  combinations  controlling  the  most  of  these  products  were  organized  in  December,  1898,  and 

the  first  half  of  1899.] 


Jan 

Feb.... 
Mar.... 

Apr 

May.... 
June... 
July  ... 
Aug.... 

Sept 

Oct 

Nov.... 
Dec 

1890. 
Jan  .... 
Feb.... 

Mar 

Apr 

liay.... 

June 

July  ... 

Aug 

Sept 

Oct 

Nov.... 
Dec 

1891. 

Jan 

Feb.... 
Mar.... 
Apr.... 
May.... 
June... 
July  ... 

Aug 

Sept.... 

Oct 

Nov.... 
Dec 

1892. 

Jan 

Feb.... 
Mar.... 

A  pr 

May.... 
June . . . 
July  ... 
Aug.... 

Sept 

Oct 

Nov.... 
Dec 

189S. 

Jan 

Feb 

Mar.... 

Apr 

May.... 

June 

July  ... 

Aug 

Sept.... 


Nov.... 
Dec.... 
1894. 
Jan  .... 
Feb.... 
Mar.... 

Apr 

May.... 
June... 


100.0 
91.8 
98. 3 
94.0 
91.8 
90.3 
91.8 
91.8 
91.8 
97.0 
98.5 

106.6 

117.0 
109.6 
102.2 
99.2 
96.3 
96.3 
97.7 
97.7 
97.7 
94.8 
92.6 
90.8 

87.4 
90.3 
90.8 
92.5 
91.8 
90.3 


89.6 
89.6 
88.2 
87.4 

85.9 
85.1 
82.9 
82.9 
82.9 
82.9 
82.9 
81.5 
80.0 
80.0 
80.0 
80.0 

79.2 
75.9 
77.0 
77.0 
76.8 
77.0 
75.8 
76.5 
75.5 
75.5 
75  5 
69. 3 

74.1 
70.8 
66.9 
62.2 
62.2 
62.2 


100.0 
97.6 
97.5 
96.3 
93.8 
92.5 
92.5 
92.5 
93.8 
97.5 

:co.o 

110.0 

115.0 
115.0 
112.5 
107.5 
105.0 
102.5 
100.0 
101.3 
101.3 
98.8 
96.3 


92.5 
91.3 
90.0 
90.0 
86.0 
83.8 
85.0 
86.0 
86.3 
85.0 
85.0 
81.8 

86.3 
85.0 
86.0 
83.8 
82.5 
82.5 
82.6 
82.6 
82.5 
83.8 
82.5 
82.5 

82.5 
82.5 
82.5 
82.5 
82.5 
80.0 
80.0 
80.0 
80.0 
80.0 
78,8 
77.5 

77.5 
77.0 
76.3 
76.8 
76.8 
76.3 


100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

94.4 

98.4 

97.6 

97.2 

98.4 

98.5 

98.1 

96.8 

97.0 

96.3 

95.2 

95.5 

95.4 

96.1 

95.5 

100.0 

96.8 

97.6 

99.0 

98.4 

104.5 

100.0 

98.4 

107.6 

106.5 

100.6 

128.9 

112.0 

108.1 

129.9 

127.8 

111.8 

141.8 

127.8 

115.5 

140.9 

127.8 

112.1 

134.6 

105.6 

109.7 

120.9 

99.1 

103.9 

106.6 

99.0 

101.0 

104.8 

102.8 

100.0 

113.4 

99.0 

98.4 

111.2 

100.9 

97.4 

108.1 

99.1 

96.8 

107.6 

99.0 

96.8 

103.6 

99.1 

96.8 

101.6 

93.6 

96.8 

99.1 

93.6 

98.5 

95.2 

96.4 

98.5 

97.0 

100.0 

95.2 

98.5 

95.4 

95.2 

96.1 

96.3 

96.2 

98.6 

95.4 

95.2 

97.0 

95.3 

94.2 

97.0 

98.6 

93.5 

95.5 

93.5 

92.6 

93.1 

95.4 

92.6 

92.5 

95.3 

91.9 

90.4 

91.7 

91.9 

91.6 

90.7 

91.9 

93.4 

90.7 

91.9 

91.0 

88.5 

90.3 

88.1 

87.0 

90.8 

86.6 

87.0 

88.7 

86.7 

86.3 

87.1 

84.2 

84.2 

88.9 

83.6 

82.9 

83.9 

83.6 

81.5 

83.9 

83.3 

83.8 

85.5 

83.0 

86.7 

86.5 

83.8 

85.2 

85.5 

83.0 

85.2 

84.5 

81.1 

82.4 

83.9 

80.7 

80.7 

88.9 

82.1 

79.6 

88.9 

82.7 

79.2 

88.9 

80.7 

77.8 

83.9 

80.6 

77.3 

88.9 

78.9 

76.2 

83.5 

78.1 

78.6 

81.2 

72.8 

72.2 

79.0 

69.3 

72.8 

77.4 

68.4 

73.6 

77.0 

66.7 

72.2 

74.6 

65.1 

69.9 

73.4 

64.2 

66.7 

71.0 

63.0 

63.0 

69.4 

62.6 

63.0 

67.7 

74.3 

63.9 

68.1 

78.5 

100.0 

100.0 

95.2 

98.9 

96.8 

96.9 

91.9 

96.0 

90.3 

95.7 

90.3 

94.7 

91.3 

96.4 

96.1 

100.9 

100.0 

104.6 

107.1 

119.8 

111.3 

120.9 

117.7 

126.2 

116.1 

130.3 

116.1 

125.4 

109.7 

111.6 

99.0 

100.9 

98.4 

98.0 

98.4 

107.6 

98.4 

109.2 

98.4 

107.6 

98.4 

107.1 

96.8 

102.8 

96.8 

97.3 

95.2 

93.3 

91.9 

91.0 

93.5 

92.6 

96.8 

93.3 

91.1 

90.1 

90.3 

90.7 

90.3 

89.8 

90.3 

90.7 

90.3 

90.0 

90.3 

88.9 

89.4 

88.6 

87.1 

86.9 

87.1 

86.1 

87.1 

88.9 

85.5 

86.6 

88.9 

81.8 

88.9 

81.1 

83.5 

79.7 

82.3 

81.7 

82.3 

83.6 

80.6 

84.7 

80.6 

84.1 

80.6 

83.7 

80.6 

88.7 

80.6 

79.7 

79.4 

76.7 

79.0 

76.9 

79.0 

80.4 

79.0 

79.8 

79.0 

77.1 

79.0 

77.2 

77.4 

74.9 

77.4 

72.7 

75.4 

68.7 

70.1 

64.2 

68.8 

61.8 

67.4 

59.4 

68.7 

57.3 

62.7 

56.0 

62.0 

65.3 

61.1 

55.8 

61.6 

64.0 

63.1 

64.4 

100.0 

100.0 

101.7 

98.3 

98.8 

97.5 

100.9 

95.8 

95.5 

95.8 

93.9 

95.0 

94.6 

95.8 

95.2 

100.0 

96.0 

102.5 

96.1 

111.7 

97.2 

120.0 

101.0 

123.3 

115.8 

129.2 

117.0 

120.8 

119.7 

105.0 

112.2 

99.2 

108.6 

98.3 

104.3 

108.8 

94.0 

108.3 

109.8 

106.7 

108.5 

105.8 

107.3 

98.3 

104.7 

96.7 

101.6 

92.6 

99.5 

92.5 

94.0 

92.5 

93.9 

91.7 

91.9 

88.3 

94.4 

90.8 

<Sl.i 

90.8 
90.0 

98.1 

90.0 

98.0 

88.3 

92.4 

87.5 

91.3 

85.8 

88.6 

85.8 

88.6 

88.8 

89.0 

86.2 

86.9 

81.7 

86.9 

81.0 

84.7 

79.7 

83.0 

81.6 

74.7 

88.3 

85.1 

84.4 

85.8 

83.8 

86.7 

88.4 

86.6 

88.1 

84.7 

79.7 

82.1 

76.9 

80.7 

77.1 

82.1 

80.3 

81.5 

79.8 

80.4 

77.3 

80.5 

77.3 

78.8 

76.2 

76.4 

73.2 

72.3 

69.4 

70.4 

65.2 

70.1 

62.9 

67.5 

60.6 

67.6 

58.7 

63.6 

57.5 

60.8 

56.8 

58.6 

57.3 

57.9 

65.0 

61.2 

65.4 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
98.2 
100.0 
101.8 
101.8 
107.3 
116.4 
123.6 
127.3 

128.2 
127.8 
128.6 
121.8 
113.6 
114.5 
114.6 
118.6 
110.9 
109.1 
105.5 
108.6 

105.5 
109.1 
109.1 
109.1 
109.1 
109.1 
109.1 
109.1 
109.1 
109.1 
109.1 
109.1 

109.1 
109.1 
109.1 
109.1 
109.1 
109.1 
109.1 
109.1 
109.1 
109.1 
109.1 
109.1 

105.5 
105.5 
105.5 
106.5 
105.5 
105.5 
105.5 
105.5 
105.5 
100.0 
90.9 
87.3 

87.3 
87.8 
87.3 
87.8 
87.8 
87.3 


aNotreporteo. 
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Table  III.— RELATIVE  MONTHLY  PBICES  OF  PIG  IRON,  STEEL  BILLETS, 
RAILS,  ETC.,  1889  to  1899— CJoncluded. 


Year 

and 

month. 


1894. 
July  .. 
Aug.... 
Sept. . . , 

Oct 

Nov... 
Dec  ... 

1896. 
Jan  . . . , 
Feb... 
Mar... 
Aj>r . . . , 
May... 
Jane . . . 
July... 
Aug... 
Sept..., 
Oct.... 
Nov.... 
Dec  . . . . 

1896. 
Jan  . . . . 
Feb.... 
Mar... 
Apr..., 
May.... 
Jane . . , 
July... 
Aag... 
Sept... 

Oct 

Nov.... 
Dec..., 

1897. 
Jan  .... 
Feb.... 
Mar.... 
Apr..., 
May.... 
June . . . 
July... 
Aug.... 
Sept... 

Oct 

Nov.... 
Dec  .... 

1898. 

Jan 

Feb... 
Mar.... 
Apr..., 
May..., 
June... 
July... 
Aug..., 
Sept..., 
OcV... 
Nov.... 
Dec.... 

1899. 
Jan.... 
Feb... 
Mar.... 
Apr . . . , 
May... 
June.. 
July... 
Aug... 
Sept... 
Oct.... 
Nov... 
Dec.... 


Pig  iron. 


Foundry 

No.  2, 

local,  at 

Chicago. 


Char- 
coal, 
Lake 
Supe- 
rior, at 
Chicago.'  cinnati. 


60.0 
59.2 
69.2 
69.2 
67.5 
57.8 

67.8 
67.8 
58.1 
60.7 
60.7 
64.6 
71.9 
78.2 
80.7 
82.9 
82.9 
82.9 

74.8 
74.1 
71.1 
71.1 
69. 8 
68.1 
66.6 
66.2 
68.7 
64.5 
66.8 
66.6 

66.8 
66.2 
64.5 
63.7 
61.6 
60.7 
60.7 
60.7 
61.6 
66.2 
66.2 
66.2 

66.2 
64.8 
68.7 
64.6 
66.2 
66.2 
66.2 
66.2 
66.2 
66.2 
65.2 
66.2 

65.9 
71.8 
86.5 
89.6 
«1.1 
104.8 
116.6 
121.4 
136.3 
186.8 
189.2 
189.2 


Gray 
forge, 
south- 
em, 
atCin- 


Gray 
forge  at '  mer  at 

Phila-      Pitts- 
delphia.    burg. 


I 


76.0 
72.5 
71.8 
70.0 
67.6 
65.0 

66.0 
65.0 
66.0 
63.8 
65.0 
65.0 
67.5 
67.5 
72.5 
77.6 
77.5 
80.0 

72.5 
70.0 
67.5 
67.5 
67.6 
67.5 
67.5 
67.5 
67.5 
67.5 
67.5 
67.5 

67.5 

67.5  I 

67.5 

67.5 

66.0 

66.0 

65.0 

66.0 

62.5 

62.5 

62.5 

62.5 

62.5 
57.5 
67.6 
57.5 
57.6 
67.5 
67.5 
57.6 
67.5 
57.5 
57.6 
67.5 

67.6 
62.5 
78.8 
85.0 
86.8 
97.5 
107.5 
112.5 
121.8 
128.0 
127.6 
127.6 


64.8  I 

65.2 

64.8 

64.8 

63.0  I 

62.0 

6L1 
61.1 
61.1 
6L1 
6L1 
78.2 
84.3 
85.2 
92.6 
92.6 
92.6 
92.6 

78.1 
72.2 
71.0 
69.8 
70.4 
69.9 
66.7 
64.8 
66.7 
68.1 
78.6 
71.1 

69.0 
66.7 
66.2 
62.2 
60.7 
6L1 
62.6 
62.6 
66.2 
66.7 
66.7 
66.7 

66.7 
64.8 
68.3 
63.0 
63.9 
68.8 
62.1 
62.0 
68.3 
64.8 
64.8 
66.9 

70.8 
77.2 
94.1 
98.1 
99.5 
U0.0 
120.4 
127.8 
140.7 
142.6 
142.6 
141.7 


67.7  , 

67.7 

67.7 

67.7 

67.7 

67.7  I 

67.7  I 

67.7 

67.7 

67.7 

67.4 

71.7 

77.7 

79.4 

81.9 

83.0 

80.3 

76.8 


74.5  I 

74.2  ! 

72.9  1 

72.2 

71.0 

71.0 

70.3 

69.4 

69.4 

69.7 

71.7 

72.6 

71.4 
7L0 
68.7 
67.7 
66.1 
65.2 
65.7 
64.8 
67.7 
67.7 
67.7 
67.7  ; 


66.9 
66.1 
66.1 
66.1 
66.1 
66.1 
66.1 
66.1 
65.7 
64.5 
64.5 
67.2 

69.4 
75.4 
92.7 
96.8 
98.7 
106.5 
U4.9 
116.8 
125.8 
126.8 
180.3 
131.0 


75.2 
72.4 
68.8 
658 
63.6 
61.6 

60.1 
60.6 
61.1 
63.8 
66.6 
74.0 
84.4 
89.7 
102.6 
94.1 
83.2 
70.9 

70.5 
77.8 
73.1 
79.5 
76.6 
74.4 
72.4 
66.1 
67.5 
69.9 
74.4 
68.9 

64.3 
64.0 
63.1 
59.2 
66.8 
68.1 
56.1 
57.0 
69.9 
63.9 
62.8 
60.2 

59.7 
60.1 
6L9 
61.8 
62.1 
62.2 
61.6 
61.8 
62.4 
62.1 
6L0 
68.5 

66.7 
69.8 
88.2 
89.9 
97.4 
111.6 
122.1 
183.6 
142.4 
146.3 
147.4 
149.3 


Gray 

ore,  at 
Pitts- 
burg. 


Sieel  bUlets,  rails,  etc 


BilletB 

at 
Pitts- 
burg. 


64.1 
64.5 
64.6 
63.5 
62.7 
61.1 

59.2 
58.6 
58.0 
59.8 
63.3 
68.1 
73.9 
77.2 
86.3 
84.6 
81.6 
76.5 

70.3 

71.0 

70.5 

70.0 

69.6 

68.5 

66.9 

62.1 

61.3 

63.7  t 

66.7 

64.1 

62.3 
61.5 
60.7 
67.1 
56.1 
58.9 
68.9 
58.6 
67.1 
62.9 
61.7 
58.1 

58.1 
67.9 
68.5 
59.5 
58.8 
59.0 
58.8 
59.3 
60.4 
60.2 
59.6 
61.0 

63.8 
70.1 
85.7 
93.5 
97.2 
102.8 
112.9 
118.5 
184.8 
136.7 
139.1 
188.8 


64.0 
61.0 
6LI 
66.9 
65.4 
58.8 

63.0 
68.2 
62.8 
54.9 
68.0 
66.3 
78.8 
77.3 
85.3 
77.9 
68.0 
60.3 

59.7 
6L8 
60.8 
69.5 
69.3 
68.0 
67.0 
66.7 
70.2 
70.2 
71.1 
62.2 

64.8 
64.2 
54.9 
6L9 
49.1 
60.0 
49.8 
49.8 
55.5 
68.5 
56.4 
68.3 

68.1 
68.6 
64.2 
68.6 
62.8 
62.1 
61.6 
66.4 
66.9 
65.3 
68.6 
56.2 

59.1 
64.0 
86.4 
90.2 
95.1 
107.0 
117.8 
126.7 
136.5 
120.0 
129.8 
187.8 


BiUets 
and 
slabs. 


1 


Slabs, 
|in.by8 
in.,  at 
Pitts- 
burg. 


Ralls  at 
mills  In 
Pennsyl- 
vania. 


60.9 
57.6 
67.8 
67.6 
66.4 
66.4 

63.7 
68.7 
63.8 
58.4 
54.8 
66.5 
62.1 
66.0 
67.7 
78.2 
72.5 
71.4 

76.6 
69.4 
63.7 
68.8 
60.0 
72.7 
68.7 

<?]:. 

70.8 
60.6 
61.1 

54.7 
56.7 
66.6 
66.6 
66.6 
65.9 
a 


L2 
54.6 
62.6 
60.0 

60.4 
60.7 
60.6 
60.8 
61.2 
64.6 
68.7 
68.6 
58.8 
68.9 
64.6 
68.8 

66.2 
64.2 
62.9 
58.7 
66.2 
64.6 
62.1 
96.8 
97.1 
120.7 
117.1 
(a) 


65.0 
62.2 
60.6 
58.8 
66.9 
65.4 

64.7 
64.8 
64.1 
66.5 
60.8 
67.0 
74.2 
77.5 
85.0 
78.0 
68.8 
61.6 

61.0 

62.9 

62.0 

70.0 

70.0 

68.7 

67.8 

67.6 

70.8  , 

70.8  ' 

7L7 

63.8 

66.4 
65.8 
66.6 
68.7 
61.1 
61.9 
6L7 
5L7 
67.0 
60.8 
66.9 
56.0 

54.8 
66.2 
66.8 
66.2 
64.5 
58.8 
68.8 
67.8 
68.8 
66.9 
66.2 
67.7 

60.4 
66.0 
86.0 
89.6 
94.2 
106.8 
118.3 
128.8 
185.0 
186.0 
118.8 
116.0 
I 


a  Not  reported. 
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Table  IV.— MONTHLY  PRICES  OF  FINISHED  IRON  AND  STEEL,  1889  TO  1899. 

[Pricee  of  skelp  and  black  merchant  pipe  are  from  the  books  of  one  of  the  combinations,  those  of 
wue  nails  at  New  York  and  galvanlzea  barbed  wire  from  the  Report  of  the  Industrial  Ckimmisslon; 
other  prices  are  from  the  Iron  Age.  The  combinations  controlling  the  most  of  these  products  were 
organised  In  December,  1898,  and  the  first  half  of  1899.] 


Tear  and 
month. 


1889. 

Jan 

Feb.... 
Mar... 

Apr 

May... 
Jane... 
Jnly. 


Aog. 


Oct. 
Nov... 
Dec 

1890. 
Jan.... 

Feb 

Mar... 

Apr 

May... 

June 

July.... 
Aug  .... 
Sept.... 
Oct..... 
Nov.... 
Dec 

1891. 

Jan 

Feb 

Mar.... 

June 

July.... 
Aug.... 


Oc^ 

Nov.... 

Deo 

1892. 

Jan 

Feb 

Mar.... 

June 

July.... 
Aug  . 


Sept. 
Oct.. 


Nov. 

Dec 

1896. 

Jan 

Feb 

Mar.... 

June — 
July.... 
Aug. 


^.: 


Nov  . 

Dec 

1094. 

Jan 

Feb 

Mar.... 

Apr 

May.... 
June.... 


Bar  iron, 

common, 

at  Chi 

cago.per 

cwt. 


«1.70 
1.671 
1.62i 
1.60 
1.56 
1.55 
1.60 
1.65 
L70 
1.75 
1.85 
1.92i 

1.95 
1.90 
1.80 
1.75 
1.70 
1.80 
1.80 
1.85 
1.90 
1.85 
1.80 
L77* 

1.70 
1.724 
1.70 
1.65 
1.65 
1.671 
1.67f 
1.67i 
1.75 
1.76 
1.67i 
1.70 

1.65 

urn 

L57i 
1.524 
L65 
1.624 
1.65 
1.65 
1.624 

1.574 

1.65 

1.674 

1.624 

1.60 

1.474 

1.474 

1.45 

1.474 

1.45 

1.40 

1.85 

1.25 
L20 
1.15 
1.10 
1.05 
1.05 


6759— No. 


Bar  iron, 
best  re- 
fined, 
from 
store  at 
Philadel- 
phia, per 
cwt. 


«2.00 
1.90 
1.80 
L80 
1.85 
1.90 
1.90 
1.95 
1.95 
2.00 
2.05 
2.15 

2.20 
2.20 
2.10 
2.10 
2.10 
2.00 
1.90 
1.95^ 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 

2.00 
1.90 
1.90 
1.90 
1.90 
1.90 
1.90 
1.90 
1.90 
1.85 
1.85 
1.90 

1.85 
1.85 
1.85 
1.90 
1.90 
L90 
1.90 
1.90 
1.85 
1.85 
1.85 
1.80 

1.80 
1.80 
1.75 
1.76 
1.75 
1.75 
1.T0 
1.70 
1.65 
1.60 
1.60 
1.55 

1.65 
1.60 
1.45 
1.40 
1.80 
1.80 


Bar  iron 
at  Phila- 
delphia, 
per  cwt. 


Bar  iron, 
all  muck, 
atPitts- 

buig, 
per  cwt 


<L85 
1.85 
1.82 
1.80 
1.80 
1.80 
1.85 
1.90 
1.90 
1.92 
1.93 
1.95 

1.97 
1.92 
1.90 
1.90 
1.85 
1.88 
1.82 
1.85 
1.85 
1.90 
1.90 
L88 

1.82 
1.88 
1.75 
1.80 
1.70 
1.80 
1.70 
1.75 
1.75 
1.70 
1.70 
1.70 

1.71 
1.70 
1.70 
1.70 
1.67 
1.67 
1.70 
1.74 
1.72 
1.70 
1.70 
1.66 

1.65 
1.65 
1.68 
1.62 
1.62 
1.61 
1.60 
1.60 
1.65 
1.55 
1.49 
1.42 

1.41 
1.40 
1.8S 
1.20 
1.20 
1.20 

-11 


11.75 
1.70 
1.65 
1.65 
1.60 
LOO 
L60 
L72 
L75 
L80 
L80 
1.90 

LOO 
LOO 
L85 
L85 
L75 
L80 
L80 
L85 
L85 
L85 
L85 
L8& 

L80 
L75 
1.75 
L70 
1.70 
L70 
L70 
L70 
L70 
L70 
L68 
L68 

L70 
L68 
1.62 
L60 
L68 
LOO 
L70 
L68 
L64 
L67 
L64 
1.60 

L60 
1.66 
L57 
1.55 
L55 
L62 
L66 
L60 
L60 
L40 
L85 
L85 

L80 
L25 
L20 
L20 
1.25 
1.25 


Steel 
tank 
plates  at 
Philadel- 
phia, per 
cwt. 


«2.05 
2.01 
L95 
L95 
L95 
L95 
2.01 
2.01 
2.20 
2.22 
2.25 
2.88 

2.75 
2.60 
2.65 
2.45 
2.85 
2.85 
2.40 
2.45 
2.45 
2.45 
2.45 
2.85 

2.15 
2.15 
2.06 
2.15 
2.15 
2.12 
2.10 
2.07 
2.05 
2.05 
2.05 
2.05 

1.87 
L85 
L85 
L84 
L76 
1.75 
L84 
L99 
L90 
LOO 
L87 
L85 

L85 
1.82 
1.80 
L80 
L80 
L76 
L70 
L70 
L65 
L60 
L66 
1.45 

L42 
L85 
1.24 
L20 
L22 
L82 


Steel 
beams  at 
Philadel- 
phia, per 

cwt. 


«2.80 
2.80 
2.80 
2.80 
2.80 
2.80 
2.80 
2.80 
2.80 
2.80 
8.10 
8.10 

8.10 
8.10 
8.10 
8.10 
8.10 
8.10 
8.10 
8.10 
8.10 
8.10 
8.10 
8.10 

8.10 
8.10 
8.10 
8.10 
8.10 
8.10 
8.10 
8.10 
8.10 
8.10 
8.10 
8.10 

8.10 
2.86 
2.25 
2.20 
2.15 
2.10 
2.15 
2.80 
2.22 
2.20 
2.20 
2.07 

2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
L85 
L80 
L80 
L80 
L75 
L67 

L50 
L49 
L85 
L80 
1.81 
1.40 


Steel 
angles  at 
Chicago, 
per  cwt. 


«2.15 
2.124 
2.121 
2.124 
2.10 
2.10 
2.15 
2.25 
2.25 
2.80 
2.85 
2.40 

2.55 
2.65 
2.60 
2.85 
2.25 
2.25 
2.80 
2.85 
2.85 
2.85 
2.85 
2.85 

2.80 
2.25 
2.25 
2.25 
2.25 
2.15 
2.10 
2.10 
2.10 
2.05 
2.10 
2.10 

2.00 
L95 
L95 
L90 
L85 
L85 
2.10 
2.10 
2.05 
2.00 
L95 
L90 

L95 

L90 

LOO 

LOO 

LOO 

LOO 

L774 

L774 

L774 

L774 

L70 

1.624 

L65 
L85 
L40 
L85 
1.85 
1.45 


Skelp 
(plates), 
per  ton. 


•86.76 
85.58 
84.18 
88.76 
82.18 
38.81 
88.81 
84.28 
34.89 
85.68 
86.88 
87.14 

88.11 
86.09 
87.29 
87.95 
87.47 
86.49 
86.41 
87.78 
88.02 
88.41 
88.10 
87.88 

87.88 
86.28 
87.22 
85.53 
84.64 
84.28 
88.60 
88.28 
88.80 
84.85 
84.80 
88.61 

82.98 
82.82 
82.01 
81.86 
8L87 
8L91 
82.12 
88.20 
88.06 
82.72 
82.52 
84.24 

82.78 
82.88 
82.14 
81.72 
82.00 
82.00 
82.16 
82.80 
80.52 
80.27 
29.59 
27.65 

26.67 
25.07 
23.55 
23.30 
26.05 
25.00 


Sheets, 
No.  27,  at 
Chicago, 
per  cwt. 


18.05 
8.05 
8.00 
8.05 
2.95 
3.00 
8.12 
8.17 
8.20 
8.80 
8.80 
8.80 

8.80 
8.80 
8.20 
8.10 
8.00 
8.15 
8.15 
8.25 
8.25 
8.20 
8.15 
8.05 

2.95 
2.95 
8.00 
2.95 
8.00 
8.00 
2.95 
2.95 
2.95 
2.95 
2.90 
2.95 

2.90 
2.90 
2.85 
2.85 
2.75 
2.80 
2.90 
2.95 
2.90 
2.95 
8.00 
2.95 

2.90 
2.874 
2.85 
2.85 
2.85 
2.85 
•2.85 
2.85 
2.80 
2.774 
2.75 
2.674 

2.66 
2.60 
2.85 
2.80 
2.35 
2.40 
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Table  IV.— MONTHLY  PRICES  OF  FINISHED  IRON  AND  STEEL,  1889  TO 

1899— Ck)ntinued. 


Year  and 
month. 


Bar  iron, 
common, 
at  Chi- 
cago, per 
cwi. 


Bar  iron, 
bestre- 
flnod, 
from 
store  at 
Philadel- 
phia, per 
cwt. 


Bar  iron 
at  Phila- 
delphia, 
per  cwt. 


Bar  iron, 
all  muck, 
at  Pitts- 
burg, 
per  cwt. 


Steel 

tank 
plates  at 
Philadel- 
phia, per 

cwt. 


Steel 
beams  at 
Philadel- 
phia, per 

cwt. 


Steel 
angles  at 
Chicago, 
per  cwt. 


Skelp 
(plates), 
per  ton. 


Sheets, 
No.  27,  at 
Chicago, 
per  cwt. 


1894. 
July.... 
Aug  . . . , 
Sept.... 

Oct 

Nov  .... 
Dec 

1896. 

Jan 

Feb.... 
Mar  ... 

Apr 

May... 
June. . . 
July... 
Aug  ... 
Sept... 
Oct.... 
Nov  ... 
Dec.... 

1896. 

Jan 

Feb 

Mar  ... 

Apr 

May... 
June... 
July... 
Aug  ... 
Sept... 

Oct 

Nov... 
Dec 

1897. 

Jan 

Feb.... 
Mar... 

Apr 

May... 
J\me... 
July... 
Aug  ... 
Sept... 

Oct 

Nov... 
Dec 

1898. 

Jan 

Feb.... 
Mar... 

Apr 

Muy... 
June... 
July... 
Aug... 
Sept . . . 
Ocl.... 
Nov... 
Dec 

1899. 

Jan 

Feb.... 
Mar... 

Apr 

Miiy... 
June. . . 
July... 
Aug  ... 
Sept... 
Oct.... 
Nov... 
Dec 


$1.10 
1.10 
1.06 
1.00 
1.06 
1.06 

1.06 
1.00 
1.00 
1.10 
1.10 
1.20 
1.80 
1.40 
1.50 
1.50 
1.60 
1.40 

1.30 
1.86 
1.30 
1.80 
1.80 
1.30 
1.30 
1.30 
1.30 
1.30 
1.15 
1.25 

1.25 
1.26 
1.124 
1.06 
1.06 
1.00 
1.074 
1.10 
1.10 
1.16 
1.10 
1.10 

1.06 
1.05 
1.06 
1.07* 
1.10 

i.m 

1.02i 
1.06 
1.05 
1.06 
1.021 
1.06 

1.06 
1.15 
1.46 
1.67t 
1.62* 
1.80 
1.86 
2.00 
2.26 
2.30 
2.80 
2.80 


$1.30 
1.30 
1.26 
1.26 
1.20 
1.26 

1.20 
1.20 
L26 
1.30 
1.85 
L85 
1.60 
1.70 
1.70 
1.60 
1.60 
1.46 

L46 
1.40 
1.86 
1.40 
1.40 
1.40 
1.40 
1.40 
1.40 
1.40 
1.40 
1.40 

1.40 
1.40 
1.40 
1.26 
1.26 
1.26 
1.26 
1.26 
1.25 
1.85 
1.86 
1.86 

1.40 
1.85 
1.35 
1.26 
1.25 
1.25 
1.25 
1.25 
1.25 
1.25 
1.25 
1.25 

1.30 
1.45 
1.70 
1.75 
1.90 
2.00 
2.30 
2.40 
2.50 
2.50 
2.50 
2.50 


$1.20 
1.22 
1.24 
L16 
1.16 
1.U 

1.10 
1.16 
1.16 
1.16 
1.15 
1.16 
1.28 
1.60 
1.46 
1.44 
1.40 
1.88 

1.28 
1.24 
1.23 
1.18 
1.20 
1.20 
1.20 
1.21 
1.20 
1.20 
1.20 
1.15 

1.15 
1.15 
1.14 
1.15 
1.10 
1.07 
L06 
1.06 
1.14 
1.19 
1.20 
1.16 

1.11 
Lll 
1.06 
1.06 
1.06 
1.06 
1.00 
1.06 
1.14 
1.18 
1.10 
1.11 

1.16 
1.20 
1.41 
1.60 
1.56 
1.81 
2.00 
2.00 
2.10 
2,10 
2.20 
2.06 


$1.20 
1.17 
1.17 
1.16 
1.15 
1.10 

1.10 
LIO 
1.10 
1.10 
1.12 
1.22 
1.32 
1.86 
1.44 
1.42 
L40 
1.87 

1.25 
L25 
1.21 
1.20 
1.20 
1.20 
1.20 
1.20 
1.20 
L20 
1.22 
1.26 

1.22 

1.20 

1.20 

L14 

1.04 

.99 

.95 

.99 

1.07 

1.15 

1.15 

1.16 

1.16 
1.16 
1.06 
1.06 
1.05 
1.05 
1.05 
1.06 
1.06 
1.10 
1.04 
1.00 

1.12 
1.22 
L38 
1.66 
1.76 
1.88 
2.00 
2.28 
2.50 
2.60 
2.56 
2.50 


$1.86 
1.27 
1.30 
1.29 
1.24 
1.26 

1.26 
1,21 
1.20 
1,20 
1.24 
1.39 
1.68 
1.81 
1.95 
1.81 
L68 
1.50 

1.48 
1.40 
1.40 
1.44 
1.46 
L40 
1.88 
1.86 
LSI 
L27 
L25 
1.28 

1.20 
L20 
1.20 
1.20 
1.11 
LIO 
1.10 
L06 
L14 
L15 
L14 
1.13 

LIO 
1.10 
1.08 
L12 
L21 
L28 
L20 
L28 
1.27 
L27 
L25 
L26 

L86 
L66 
L89 
2.18 
2.28 
2.48 
2.65 
2.80 
8.00 
8.00 
2.66 
2.40 


$1.40 
L40 
L85 
1.80 
1.80 
L80 

1.30 
1.30 
1.80 
LSO 
LSI 
1.48 
1.65 
L66 
1.82 
L75 
L76 
L69 

1.60 
1.50 
1.55 
1.60 
1.68 
1.70 
1.76 
L70 
1.70 
L70 
1.70 
L62 

1.70 
L70 
L70 
L70 
L49 
L26 
L16 
1.15 
1.15 
1.20 
1.20 
1.20 

LSO 
LSO 
LSO 
LSO 
LSO 
LSO 
1.80 
L87 
L40 
L88 
L35 
1.85 

1.40 
L42 
L66 
L64 
1.68 
L82 
2.15 
2.40 
2.40 
2.40 
2.40 
2.40 


$1.46 
L40 
1.40 
1.40 
L40 
L40 

LSO 
LSO 
LSO 
L25 
LSO 
L50 
1.60 
1.75 
L76 
1.76 
1,75 
1.60 

L50 
1.50 
L45 
1.45 
1.45 
1.46 
L85 
L85 
LSO 
LSO 
LSO 
L85 

L25 
L26 
L25 
1.20 
L15 
1.16 
LIO 
1.12* 

Lm 

1.20 
1.20 
1.20 

1.30 
L15 
1.15 
LSO 
1.26 
L20 
1.20 
LSO 
LSO 
LSO 
LSO 
LSO 

L40 
L40 
1.66 
L76 
1.75 
L90 
2.15 
2.26 
2.40 
2.40 
2.40 
2.40 


$24.59 
24.50 
24.12 
22.00 
22.06 
21.99 

22.19 
22.43 
22.40 
21.84 
22.58 
25.61 
27.96 
28.75 
30.67 
29.95 
28.07 
28.17 

26.02 
26.32 
26.27 
27.08 
26.61 
26.46 
27.08 
27.64 
26.34 
2158 
28.67 
22.67 

20.99 
21.18 
19.67 
19.43 
18.92 
18.88 
18.88 
18.98 
19.82 
21.68 
20.91 
19.62 

19.77 
19.87 
19.70 
19.86 
19.29 
19.24 
19.24 
19.88 
20.71 
20.81 
20.88 
20.22 

20.62 
21.91 
26.69 
80.13 
SS.92 
87.88 
42.66 
46.00 
44.22 
46.82 
42.82 
87.29 


$2.40 
2.40 
2.35 
2.86 
2.86 
2.  SO 

2.36 
2.80 
2.25 
2.20 
2.80 
2.50 
2.66 
2.86 
2.90 
2.80 
2.65 
2.60 

2.45 
2.40 
2.25 
2.25 
2.85 
2.30 
2.80 
2.25 
2.20 
2.20 
2.25 
2.20 

2.15 

2.12* 

2.07* 

2.02* 

2.00 

L90 

L96 

2.05 

2.05 

2.15 

2.20 

2.15 

2.10 

2.07* 

2.05 

2.00 

2.05 

1.95 

L95 

2.00 

2.05 

2.00 

2.00 

L95 

2.00 
2.35 
2.45 
2.80 
2.95 
8.05 
8.15 
8.20 
8.25 
8.15 
'  8.10 
8.00 
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Table  IV.— MONTHLY  PRICES  OF  FINISHED  IRON  AND  STEEL,  1889  TO 

1899— <)ontmued. 


Year 

and 

month. 


Barbed 
wire,  gal- 
vanized, 
a^mill, 
per  cwt 


Barbed 
wire  at 
Chicago, 
per  cwt. 
(a) 

Cat  steel 

Cut  nails 

nallR  at 
Chicago, 

atPitte- 
burg, 

per  cwt. 

per  cwt 

•2.80 

11.95 

tl.88 

2.76 

2.00 

1.87 

2.70 

1.96 

1.88 

2.70 

1.96 

L87 

2.66 

1.90 

1.83 

2.66 

1.86 

1.82 

2.65 

1.86 

1.84 

2.65 

1.86 

1.87 

2.76 

2.00 

1.90 

8.06 

2.40 

2.05 

8.16 

2.40 

2.25 

8.25 

2.52i 

2.25 

8.26 

2.50 

2.86 

8.36 

2.40 

2.25 

8.80 

2.80 

2.26 

8.16 

2.10 

1.90 

2.90 

1.85 

1.60 

2.86 

1.96 

2.00 

2.86 

2.00 

1.88 

2.86 

2.00 

1.85 

2.86 

1.95 

1.86 

2.86 

1.96 

1.86 

2.75 

1.86 

1.88 

2.70 

1.75 

1.82 

2.70 

1.75 

1.60 

2.70 

1.75 

1.62 

2.86 

1.80 

1.66 

2.86 

1.75 

L66 

2.824 

1.70 

1.60 

2.76 

1.70 

1.60 

2.70 

1.66 

1.60 

2.774 

1.70 

1.66 

2.80 

1.70 

1.60 

2.65 

1.66 

1.60 

2.66 

1.66 

1.60 

2.56 

1.65 

1.68 

2.60 

1.624 

1.55 

2.45 

1.624 

1.49 

2.40 

1.624 

1.50 

2.80 

1.60 

1.56 

2.80 

1.60 

1.48 

2.80 

1.624 

1.47 

2.80 

1.60 

1.60 

2.20 

1.62 

1.60 

2.20 

1.62 

1.61 

2.15 

1.62 

1.50 

2.16 

1.60 

1.49 

2.10 

1.60 

1.45 

2.40 

1.60 

1.42 

2.40 

1.60 

1.42 

2.45 

1.424 

1.15 

2.45 

1.85 

1.16 

2.46 

1.824 

1.10 

2.46 

1.25 

1.06 

2.45 

1.224 

1.06 

2.46 

1.05 

2.85 

1.224 

1.00 

2.25 

1.224 

1.00 

2.15 

1.20 

1.00 

2.10 

1.174 

1.00 

2.26 

1.16 

.95 

.   2.26 

1.05 

.99 

2.80 

1.024 

.99 

2.20 

1.00 

.91 

2.15 

.95 

.90 

2.20 

.96 

.94 

Wire 

nails  at 

New 

York, 

per  cwt. 


Machin- 

Wire 

ery  steel, 

nails  at 

open 

Chicago, 

hearth,  at 

per  cwt. 

Chicago, 

per  cwt. 

«2.56 

92. 36 

2.40 

2.80 

2.35 

2.80 

2.85 

2.40 

2.80 

2.40 

2.30 

2.46 

2.80 

2.45 

2.25 

2.70 

2.35 

2.70 

2.56 

2.70 

8.16 

2.75 

8.00 

2.80 

2.90 

2.86 

2.95 

2.80 

2.75 

2.76 

2.40 

2.76 

2.80 

2.70 

2.40 

2.60 

2.40 

2.60 

2.60 

2.65 

2.66 

2.65 

2.40 

2.66 

2.80 

2.66 

2.26 

2.66 

2.22 

2.50 

2.27 

2.40 

2.22 

2.40 

2.12 

2.80 

2.06 

2.80 

2.02 

2.80 

2.07 

2.80 

2.02 

2.80 

2.00 

2.25 

1.90 

2.80 

1.86 

2.80 

1.80 

2.25 

1.82 

2.15 

1.87 

2.15 

1.86 

2.124 

1.76 

2.124 

1.70 

2.124 

1.57 

2.124 

1.70 

2.124 

1.70 

2.10 

1.67 

2.074 

1.67 

2.10 

1.60 

2.06 

1.60 

2.06 

1.67 

2.10 

1.56 

2.10 

1.66 

2.10 

L65 

2.10 

1.60 

2.00 

1.50 

1.96 

1.47 

1.96 

1.47 

1.96 

1.47 

1.96 

1.40 

1.96 

1.80 

1.96 

1.27 

1.95 

1.17 

1.90 

1.20 

1.90 

1.16 

1.80 

1.00 

1.75 

1.07 

1.75 

1.20 

1.76 

Spring 
steel  at 
Chicago, 
per  cwt. 


Black 

merchant 

pipe,  4  in. 

to  8  m., 

per  ton. 


Jan 

Feb 

Mar  .... 

Apr 

May.... 
June  ... 
July.... 
Aug  .... 
Sept.... 

Oct 

Nov  .... 

Dec 

1890. 

Jan 

Feb 

Mar  .... 

June  ... 
July.... 
Aug  — 
Bept.... 

Oct 

Nov.... 

Dec 

1891. 

Jan 

Feb 

Mar.... 

Apr 

May.... 
June  ... 
July.... 
Aug.... 
Sept.... 

Oct 

Nov.... 
Dec 


Jan 

Feb 

Mar  .... 

Apr 

May.... 
June  ... 
July.... 
Aug.... 
Sept.... 

Oct 

Nov.... 

Dec 

1896. 

Jan 

Feb 

Mar.... 

Mayl.".*. 

June  ... 
July.... 

Aug 

Sept.... 

Oct 

Nov.... 

Dec 

1894. 

Jan 

Feb 

Mar  .... 

j£V;:;: 

June  ... 


98.57 
8.60 
8.68i 
3.50 
8.50 

I 

8.30 
8.80 
8.90 
8.90 

4.00 
4.00 
8.97 

8.174 
8.25 
3.284 

8.29 
3.114 
8.00 

8.25 
8.10 
8.40 
8.60 
8.60 
8.50 
3.50 
8.25 
8.25 
3.05 
3.05 
3.05 

8.06 
2.77 
2.66 
2.66 
2.66 
2.66 
2.62 
2.62 
2.60 
2.62 
2.41 
2.42 

2,87 
2.40 
2.42 
2.46 
2.46 
2.46 
2.46 
2.46 
2.40 
2.26 
2.16 
2.10 

2.06 
2.09 
2.16 
2.10 
2.06 
2.07 


12.29 
2.80 
2.274 
2.55 
2.42 
2.26 
2.25 
2.25 
2.26 
2.65 
8.00 
3.00 

2.85 
2.85 
2.76i 
2.481 
2.22 
2.264 
2.80 
2.414 
2.881 
2.29 
2.224 
2.181 

2.12 
2.16 
2.15 
2.08 
2.00 
1.96 
2.00 
1.96 
1.86 
1.82 
1.71 
1.68 

1.67 
1.71 
1.78 
1.66 
1.60 
1.50 
1.67 
1.61 
1.67 
1.60 
1.47 
1.46 

1.87 
1.89 
1.60 
1.66 
1.61 
1.89 
1.85 
1.44 
1.45 
1.80 
1.18 
1.12 

1.10 
1.09 
1.09 
.94 
1.06 
1.11 


t2.80 
2.20 
2.20 
2.60 
2.50 
2.60 
2.80 
2.25 
2.80 
2.50 
2.55 
2.66 

2.85 
2.85 
2.75 
2.80 
2.80 
2.60 
2.60 
2.60 
2.86 
2.85 
2.70 
2.70 

2.50 
2.60 
2.60 
2.60 
2.60 
2.40 
2.40 
2.40 
2.25 
2.25 
2,25 
2.26 

2.074* 

2.10^ 

2.124 

2.124 

2.124 

2.124 

2.124 

2.10 

2.074 

2.10 

2.05 

2.05 

2.10 
2.10 
2.10 
2.10 
2.10 
2.10 
2.05 
2.06 
2.00 
1.96 
1.96 
1.96 

1.95 
1.90 
1.90 
1.85 
1.86 
1.85 


854.60 
50.20 
50.60 
51.20 
49.40 
52.20 
65.20 
56.80 
56.20 
67.20 
63.40 
64.20 

66.40 
61.20 
61.80 
63.60 
63.20 
62.00 
61.40 
61.20 
61.60 
63.20 
61.80 
62.60 

61.60 
61.00 
62.00 
59.^ 
56.00 
56.40 
53.20 
58.60 
54.40 
54.00 
66.00 
52.40 

50.40 
49.40 
48.60 
47.80 
47.40 
48.20 
47.00 
47.80 
48.20 
50.00 
60.20 
51.80 

60.40 
49.20 
48.80 
48.00 
46.40 
47.40 
51.20 
50.60 
46.40 
47.20 
47.00 
46.50 

48.40 
41.40 
89.20 
87.70 
87.60 
37.60 


a  The  prices  from  January,  1889,  to  December,  1893, 
to  December,  1809,  are  for  galvanized  wire. 
6  Not  reported. 


are  for  painted  wire;  those  from  January,  1894, 
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Table  IV.— MONTHLY  PRICES  OF  FINISHED  IRON  AND  STEEL,  1889  TO 

1809— Concluded. 


Year 

and 

month. 


1894. 
July... 
Aug... 
Sept . . . 
Oct.... 
Nov  ... 
Doe 

1895. 
Jan  — 
Feb.... 
Mar  ... 

Apr 

May... 
June  .. 
July... 
Aug... 
Sept... 
Oct.... 
Nov... 
Dec.... 

18%. 

Jan 

Feb.... 
Mar  ... 
Apr — 
May... 
June  .. 
July... 
Aug... 
Sept... 
Oct.... 
Nov... 
Dec... 

1897. 
Jan.... 
Feb.... 
Mar  ... 

Apr 

May... 
June  .. 
July... 
Aug... 
Sept... 
Oct.... 
Nov... 
Dec.... 

1898. 

Jan 

Feb.... 
Mar... 

Apr 

May... 
June  .. 
July... 
Aug... 
Sept . . . 
Oct.... 
Nov... 
Dec... 

1899. 

Jan 

Feb.... 
Mar  ... 
Apr — 
M^y... 
June  .. 
July... 
Aug  ... 
Sept... 
Oct.... 
Nov... 
Dec... 


Barbed 
wire,  gal 
vanized, 
at  mill, 
^r  ewt. 


12.05 
2.03 
2.00 
1.99 
1.90 
1.85 

1.86 
1.89 
1.89 
1.83 
1.81 
1.89 
2.00 
2.40 
2.70 
2.70 
2.56 
2.03 

1.90 
1.89 
1.86 
1.97 
2.00 
1.96 
1.87 
1.85 
1.80 
1.73 
1.76 
1.84 

1.76 
1.73 
1.70 
1.70 
1.68 
1.64 
1.60 
1.60 
1.70 
1.70 
1.69 
1.76 

1.71 
1.75 
1.77 
1.66 
1.66 
1.70 
1.70 
1.66 
1.67 
1.71 
1.71 
1.60 

1.88 
2.02 
2.43 
2.60 
2.70 
2.901 

z.m 

3.10 
3.361 
3.55 
3.56 
3.471 


Barbed 
wire  at 
Chicago, 
per  cwt. 


t2.25 
2.25 
2.20 
2.16 
2.00 
1.96 

1.90 
1.90 
1.96 
1.90 
1.95 
2.10 
2.15 
2.65 
2.85 
2.85 
2.85 
2.00 

2.02i 
1.974 
1.96 
2.06 
2.15 
2.00 
2.00 
1.90 
1.85 
1.85 
1.85 
1.95 

1.90 
1.85 
1.90 
1.80 
1.80 
1.75 
1.75 
1.66 
1.80 
1.80 
1.80 
1.80 

1.90 
1.90 
1.90 
L87i 
1.80 
1.80 
1.80 
1.80 
1.80 
1.82* 

i.m 

l.S2k 

2.05 
2,25 
2.62i 
2.80 
2.96 
3.20 
8.80 
3.40 
8.67* 
8.77* 
3.88 
4.18 


Cutiteel 
nallaat 
Chicago, 
per  cwt. 


$1.00 
.95 
.96 
.90 
.90 
.90 

.95 

.96 

.90 

.90 

.92* 

1.28 

1.70 

1.96 

2.15 

2.15 

2.17* 

2.17* 

2.17 
2.17 
2.82 
2.80 
2.45 
2.45 
2.45 
2.46 
2.46 
2.45 
2.46 
1.50 

1.60 
1.50 
1.45 
i:40 
1.35 
1.30 
1.86 
1.40 
1.40 
1.55 
1.46 
1.45 

1.46 
1.45 
1.47* 
1.87* 
1.86 
1.86 
1.86 
1.86 
L85 
1.86 
1.35 
1.36 

1.40 
1.40 
1.66 
1.86 
1.90 
2.00 
2.80 
2.36 
2.65 
2.70 
2.80 
2.80 


Cut  nails 
at  Pitts- 
burg, 
per  cwt. 


10.95 
.90 
.90 

.85 
.86 
.80 

.81 

.80 

.76 

.70 

.81 

1.19 

1.43 

1.80 

1.96 

2.00 

2.00 

2.00 

2.00 
2.00 
2.16 
2.21 
2.80 
2.80 
2.80 
2.80 
2.90 
2.80 
2.09 
1.41 

1.28 
1.25 
1.25 
1.25 
1.23 
1.23 
1.20 
1.19 
1.19 
1.28 
1.14 
1.12 

1.10 
1.10 
1.10 
1.08 
1.08 
1.06 
1.06 
1.06 
1.08 
1.10 
1.10 
1.10 

1.18 
1.22 
1.48 
1.67 
1.66 
1.97 
2.20 
2.20 
2.60 
2.60 
2.40 
2.46 


Wire 

nails  at 

New 

York, 

per  cwt. 


11.14 
1.07 
.99 
.99 
.92 
.86 

.86 

.90 

.94 

.87 

.97 

1.27 

a1.68 

2.05 

2.25 

2.25 

2.25 

a2.25 

2.25 
2.25 
2.40 
2.46 
2.65 
2.65 
2.55 
2.55 
2.55 
2.65 
2.29 
2.61 

1.39 
1.35 
1.40 
1.40 
1.35 
1.31 
1.25 
1.26 
1.41 
1.49 
1.41 
1.39 

1.42 
1.46 
1.43 
1.81 
1.31 
1.85 
1.81 
1.26 
1.82 
1.88 
1.28 
1.27 

1.43 

1.57 

1.94 

2.06 

2.10 

2.80 

2.42* 

2.60 

2.76* 

2.96 

2.96 

2.87* 


Wire 
nallaat 
Chicago, 
per  cwt. 


SI.  20 
1.15 
1.10 
1.05 
1.06 
1.00 

.95 
.96 
1.00 
.96 
1.10 
1.50 
1.96 
2.20 
2.40 
2.40 
2.42 
2.42 

2.42 
2.42 
2.67 
2.55 
2.70 
2.70 
2.70 
2.70 
2.70 
2.70 
2,70 
al.60 

1.47 
1.45 
1.60 
1.47 
1.43 
1.41 
1.36 
1.36 
1.49 
1.54 
1.49 
1.49 

1.65 
1.57 
1.55 
1.47 
1.45 
1.48 
1.86 
1.86 
1.48 
1.46 
1.39 
1.87 

1.59 
1.78 
2,09 
2,26 
2,36 
2.67 
2,70 
2.80 
8.06 
3.17 
3.28 
8.28 


Machin- 
ery steel, 

open 
hearth,  at 
Chicago, 
per  cwt. 


•1.70 
1.65 
1.60 
1.55 
1.55 
1.55 

1.50 
1.50 
1.50 
1.50 
1.60 
1.70 
1.80 
1.85 
1.90 
1.90 
1.96 
1.80 

1.75 
1.70 
1.65 
1.60 
1.60 
1.60 
1.60 
1.60 
1.60 
1.60 
1.60 
1.60 

1.60 

1.57* 

1.66 

1.55 

1.50 

1.60 

1.45 

1.40 

1.46 

1.60 

1.60 

1.60 

1.60 
1.60 
1,60 
1.60 
1.60 
1.60 
1.60 
1.60 
1.55 
1.56 
1.55 
1.66 

1.55 
1.60 
2.10 
2.40 
2.40 
2.56 
2.70 
2.90 
2.95 
2.96 
2.96 
2.96 


Spring 
steel  at 
Chicago, 
per  cwt. 


tl.85 
1.85 
1.80 
1.76 
1.75 
1.66 

1.60 
1.65 
1.50 
1.50 
1.60 
1.80 
1.95 
2.10 
2.16 
2.20 
2.20 
2.10 

2.00 
1.95 
1.90 
1.85 
1.85 
1.85 
1.85 
1.85 
1.86 
1.86 
1.86 
1.86 

1.85 
1.80 
1.76 
1.75 
1.60 
1.60 
1.55 
1.60 
1.70 
1.65 
1.66 
1.66 

1.66 
1.66 
1.60 
1.60 
1.60 
1.60 
1.60 
1.60 
1.60 
1.60 
1.60 
1.60 

1.60 
1.75 
2,26 
2,40 
2.50 
2.85 
3.20 
8.20 
3.50 
8.60 
3.60 
8.60 


Black 

merchant 

pipe,  *  in. 

to  8  in., 

per  ton. 


187.60 
39.00 
88.00 
38.80 
85.60 
85.20 

86.20 
84,50 
36.80 
36.60 
85.40 
36.40 
39.00 
46.20 
47.80 
18.10 
48.00 
48.50 

4L00 
41.20 
30.40 
39.80 
38.60 
87.40 
39.40 
87.93 
88.73 
86.35 
34.74 
34.82 

86.70 
86.09 
88.80 
82.64 
82.21 
82.26 
38.58 
88,67 
84.98 
85.58 
85.62 
86.09 

85.10 
88.75 
33.90 
27.97 
27.92 
27.62 
28.87 
28.64 
81.46 
82.44 
83.42 


86.43 
82.62 
32.12 
84.94 
86.13 
40.48 
47.84 
64.07 
66.80 
77.09 
79.76 
8L66 


aChange  of  base. 
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Table  V.—RELATIVE  MONTHLY  PRICES  OF  FINISHED  IRON  AND  STEEL, 

1889  TO  1899. 

[The  oombinations  controlling  the  most  of  these  products  were  organized  in  December,  1898,  and  the 

first  half  of  1899.] 


Bar  iron. 

Year  and 
month. 

Bar  iron, 
common, 
at  Chi- 
cago. 

best  re- 
fined, 
from 
store  at 
Philadel- 
phia. 

Bar  iron 
at  Phila- 
delphia. 

Bar  iron, 

all  muck, 

atPitts- 

bnrg. 

Steel 
tank 
plates  at 
Philadel- 
phia. 

Steel 
beams  at 
Philadel- 
phia. 

Steel  an- 
gles at 
Chicago. 

Skelp 
(plates). 

ill 

1889. 

Jan 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Teh 

96.5 

96.0 

100.0 

97.1 

96.0 

100.0 

96.8 

96.7 

100.0 

Mar 

96.6 

90.0 

98.4 

94.8 

95.1 

100.0 

98.8 

93.0 

98.4 

Apr 

May 

94.1 

90.0 

97.8 

94.8 

95.1 

100.0 

98.8 

91.8 

100.0 

91.2 

92.5 

97.8 

91.4 

95.1 

100.0 

97.7 

87.5 

96.7 

Jane 

91.2 

95.0 

97.8 

91.4 

96.1 

100.0 

97.7 

92.0 

96.4 

July 

94.1 

96.0 

100.0 

91.4 

98.0 

100.0 

100.0 

92.0 

102.8 

97.1 

97.5 

102.7 

98.8 

96.0 

100.0 

104.7 

98.3 

108.9 

^ 

100.0 

97.5 

102.7 

100.0 

107.8 

100.0 

104.7 

94.9 

1019 

102.9 

100.0 

108.8 

102.9 

108.8 

100.0 

107.0 

96.8 

106.2 

Nov 

108.8 

102.5 

104.8 

102.9 

109.8 

110.7 

109.3 

100.2 

106.2 

Dec 

118.2 

107.5 

106.4 

108.6 

118.7 

110.7 

111.6 

101.0 

106.2 

1890. 

Jan 

U4.7 

110.0 

106.5 

108.6 

184.1 

110.7 

118.6 

103.7 

108.2 

Feb 

111.8 

110.0 

103.8 

106.6 

126.8 

110.7 

118.6 

99.8 

106.2 

Mar 

106.9 

106.0 

102.7 

106.7 

124.4 

110.7 

116.8 

101.4 

104.9 

X:::::: 

102.9 

106.0 

102.7 

105.7 

119.5 

U0.7 

109.8 

103.2 

101.6 

100.0 

106.0 

100.0 

100.0 

114.6 

110.7 

104.7 

101.9 

96.4 

Jane 

106.9 

100.0 

96.9 

102.9 

114.6 

110.7 

104.7 

99.3 

108.8 

Jaly 

106.9 

96.0 

98.4 

102.9 

117.1 

110.7 

107.0 

99.0 

103.8 

Aug 

106.8 

.97.5 

100.0 

105.7 

119.5 

110.7 

109.3 

102.8 

106.6 

Sept 

111.8 

100.0 

100.0 

106.7 

119.5 

110.7 

109.8 

103.4 

106.6 

Ort 

106.8 

100.0 

102.7 

105.7 

119.5 

110.7 

109.3 

104.5 

104.9 

Nov 

105.9 

100.0 

102.7 

106.7 

119.5 

110.7 

109.3 

103.6 

103.8 

Dec 

1891. 
Jan 

104.4 

100.0 

96.9 

106.7 

114.6 

110.7 

109.3 

103.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

96.4 

102.9 

104.9 

110.7 

107.0 

101.6 

96.7 

Feb 

101.5 

96.0 

96.9 

100.0 

104.9 

110.7 

104.7 

96.6 

96.7 

Mar 

100.0 

95.0 

94.6 

100.0 

101.5. 

110.7 

104.7 

101.3 

98.4 

i^V:::::: 

97.1 

95.0 

97.8 

97.1 

104.9 

110.7 

104.7 

96.7 

96.7 

97.1 

96.0 

91.9 

97.1 

104.9 

110.7 

104.7 

94,2 

96.4 

June 

98.5 

95.0 

97.8 

97.1 

108.4 

110.7 

100.0 

93.1 

98.4 

July 

96.5 

96.0 

91.9 

97.1 

102,4 

110.7 

97.7 

91.4 

96.7 

Aog 

98.5 

95.0 

94.6 

97.1 

101.0 

110.7 

97.7 

90.5 

96.7 

Sept 

102.9 

95.0 

94.6 

97.1 

100.0 

110.7 

97.7 

91.9 

96.7 

Oct 

102.9 

92.6 

91.9 

97.1 

100,0 

110.7 

95.3 

98.4 

96.7 

Nov 

98.5 

92.5 

91.9 

96.0 

100.0 

110.7 

97.7 

98.3 

95.1 

Dec 

1892. 
Jan 

100.0 

95.0 

91.9 

96.0 

100.0 

110.7 

97.7 

91.2 

96.7 

97.1 

92.5 

92.4 

97.1 

91.2 

110.7 

93.0 

89,7 

96.1 

Feb 

98.5 

92.5 

91.9 

96.0 

90.2 

84.8 

90.7 

87,9 

95.1 

Mar 

96.6 

92.5 

91.9 

92.6 

90.2 

80.4 

90.7 

87,1 

98.4 

^y-:::::: 

92.6 

96.0 

91.9 

91.4 

89.8 

76.6 

88.4 

85.3 

98.4 

89.7 

95.0 

90.8 

90.8 

85.9 

76.8 

86.0 

85,8 

90.2 

Jane 

91.2 

96.0 

90.8 

91.4 

85.4 

76.0 

86.0 

86.8 

91.8 

July 

96.6 

95.0 

91.9 

97.1 

89.8 

76.8 

97.7 

87.4 

96.1 

Aug 

97.1 

95.0 

94.1 

96.0 

97.1 

82.1 

97.7 

90.8 

96.7 

Sept 

97.1 

92.5 

98.0 

98.7 

92.7 

79.3 

95.3 

89.9 

95.1 

Oct 

95.6 

92.5 

91.9 

96.4 

92.7 

78.6 

93.0 

89.0 

96.7 

Nov 

96.6 

92.5 

91.9 

98.7 

91.2 

78.6 

90.7 

86,6 

98.4 

Dec 

1893. 
Jan 

96.6 

90.0 

89.7 

91.4 

90.2 

78.9 

88.4 

93,1 

96.7 

92.6 

90.0 

89.2 

90.9 

90.2 

71.4 

90.7 

89.2 

96.1 

Feb 

91.2 

90.0 

89.2 

89.1 

88.8 

71.4 

88.4 

87.9 

94.8 

Mar 

92.6 

87.5 

88.1 

89.7 

87.8 

71.4 

88.4 

87.4 

98.4 

i^V:::::: 

89.7 

87.5 

87.6 

88.6 

87.8 

71.4 

88.4 

86.3 

93.4 

68.2 

87.6 

87.6 

88.6 

87.8 

71.4 

88.4 

87.1 

98.4 

June 

86.8 

87.5 

87.0 

86.9 

85.4 

71.4 

83.7 

87.1 

98.4 

July 

86.8 

85.0 

86.5 

86.9 

82.9 

66.1 

82.6 

87.5 

93.4 

Aug 

65.3 

86.0 

66.5 

85.7 

82.9 

64.8 

82.6 

89.2 

98.4 

Sept 

86.8 

82.5 

68.8 

85.7 

80.5 

64.8 

82.6 

83.0 

91.8 

Oct 

65.8 

80.0 

88.8 

80.0 

78.0 

64.3 

82.6 

82.3 

91.0 

Nov 

82.4 

80.0 

80.5 

77.1 

75.6 

62.5 

79.1 

80.5 

90.2 

Dec 

1894. 
Jan 

79.4 

77.6 

76.8 

77.1 

70.7 

59.6 

75.6 

74.9 

87.7 

78.5/ 

70.6 

€7.6 
6i.7 
61.8 
61.8  1 

77.6 

76.2 

74.8 

69.8 

56.8 

72.1 

69.8 

86.9 

Feb 

75.0 

75.7 

71.4 

65.9 

58.2 

62.8 

68.2 

82.0 

Mar 1 

72.5 

71.9 

68.6 

60.5 

48.2 

65.1 

64.1 

77.0 

'& 

70.0 

64.9 

68.6 

68.5 

46.4 

62.8 

63.4 

75.4 

65.0 

64.9 

71.4 

59.5 

46.8 

62.8 

70.9 

77.0 

65.0 

64.9 

71.4 

64.4 

50.0 

67.4 

68.0 

78.7 
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Table  V.— RELATIVE  MONTHLY  PRICES  OF  FINISHED  IRON  AND  STEEL, 

1889  TO  1899— Continued. 


Yecu'and 
month. 


July... 
Aug  ... 
Sept... 
Oct... 
Nov  .. 
Dec.... 
1895. 
Jan.... 
Feb... 
Mar  ... 

MAy.'."! 
June  .. 
July... 
Aug  ... 
Sept... 
Oct.... 
Nov... 
Dec.... 

1896. 

Jan 

Feb... 
Mar  .. 
Apr. . . , 
Jiay.. 
June  ., 
July.. 
Aug.., 
Sept.., 
Oct . . . 
Nov  ... 
Dec.... 

1897. 

Jan 

Feb.... 
Mar... 

Apr 

May... 
June  .. 
July... 
Aug... 
Sept... 
Oct.... 
Nov... 
Dec.... 

1898. 
Jan  — 
Feb.... 
Mar  .., 
Apr..-. 
May... 
June  ., 
July.. 
Aug ... 
Sept... 
Oct.... 
Nov... 
Dec.... 

1899. 

Jan 

Feb.... 
Mar... 
Apr — 
May.. 
June  .. 
July... 
Aug  ... 
Sept... 
Oct.... 
Nov... 
Dec.... 


Bar  iron, 
common, 
at  Chi- 
cago. 


«4.7 
64.7 
61.8 
58.8 
61.8 
61.8 

61.8 
58.8 
58.8 
64.7 
64.7 
70.6 
76.5 
82.4 
88.2 
88.2 
88.2 
82.4 

76.5 
79.4 
76.5 
76.5 
76.5 
76.5 
76.5 
76.5 
76.5 
76.5 
67.6 
78.5 

78.5 
73.5 
66.2 
61.8 
61.8 
58.8 
63.2 
64.7 
64.7 
67.6 
64.7 
64.7 

61.8 
61.8 
61.8 
68.2 
64.7 
66.2 
60.8 
61.8 
61.8 
61.8 
60.3 
61.8 

61.8 

67.6 

85.8 

92.6 

95.6 

106.9 

108.8 

117.6 

132.4 

135.3 

135.3 

135.3 


Bar  iron, 
best  re- 
fined, 
from 
store  at 
Philadel- 
phia. 


65.0 
65.0 
62.5 
62.5 
60.0 
62.5 

60.0 
60.0 
62.5 
65.0 
67.5 
67.5 
80.0 
85.0 
85.0 
80.0 
80.0 
72.5 

72.5 
70.0 
67.5 
70.0 
70.0 
70.0 
70.0 
70.0 
70.0 
70.0 
70.0 
70.0 

70.0 
70.0 
70.0 
62.5 
62.5 
62.5 
62.5 
62.5 
62.5 
67.5 
67.6 
67.5 

70.0 
67.6 
67.5 
62.5 
62.6 
62.6 
62.5 
62.5 
62.5 
62.5 
62.5 
62.6 

66.0 
72.5 
85.0 
87.5 
95.0 
100.0 
115.0 
120.0 
125.0 
125.0 
126.0 
125.0 


Bar  iron 
at  Phila- 
delphia. 


Bar  iron, 
all  muck, 
at  Pitts- 
burg. 


64.9 
65.9 
67.0 
62.7 
62.2 
60.0 

59.5 
62.2 
62.2 
62.2 
62.2 
62.7 
69.2 
81.1 
78.9 
77.8 
76.7 
71.9 

66.5 
67.0 
66.5 
63.8 
64.9 
64.9 
64.9 
65.4 
64.9 
64.9 
64.9 
62.2 

62.2 
62.2 
61.6 
62.2 
69.6 
57.8 
68.4 
68.4 
61.6 
64.8 
64.9 
62.2 

60.0 
60.0 
57.3 
66.8 
66.8 
66.8 
54.1 
67.8 
61.6 
61.1 
60.6 
60.0 

62.2 

64.9 

76.2 

81.1 

84.8 

97.8 

108.1 

108.1 

113.5 

118.5 

118.9 

110.8 


68.6 


65.7 
66.7 
62.9 

62.9 
62.9 
62.9 
62.9 
64.0 
69.7 
75.4 
77.7 
82.8 
81.1 
80.0 
78.3 

71.4 

71.4 
69.1 
68.6 
68.6 


68.6 


69.7 
71.4 


68.6 
65.1 
69.4 
66.6 
54.8 
66.6 
61.1 
66.7 
65.7 
66.7 

65.7 
66.7 
60.0 
60.0 
60.0 
60.0 
60.0 
60.0 
61.7 
62.9 
69.4 
67.1 

64.0 
69.7 
78.9 
94.8 
100.0 
107.4 
114.8 
130.8 
142.9 
148.6 
146.8 
142.9 


Steel 
tank 

Plates  at 
hiladel- 
phia. 


65.9 
62.0 
68.4 
62.9 
60.5 
61.0 

61.0 
59.0 
58.5 
58.5 
60.5 
67.8 
82.0 
88.8 
96.1 
88.3 
82.0 
78.2 

69.8 
68.8 
68.3 
70.2 
70.7 
68.3 
67.8 
66.9 
68.9 
62.0 
61.0 
60.0 

58.5 
68.5 
58.6 
68.5 
64,1 
58.7 
53.7 
52.7 
66.6 
56.1 
66.6 
66.1 

58.7 
68.7 
52.7 
54.6 
60.0 
60.0 
68.5 
60.0 
62.0 
62.0 
61.0 
61.6 

66.9 
76.6 
92.2 
106.8 
106.8 
121.0 
129.3 
136.6 
146.3 
146.8 
129.8 
117.1 


Steel 
beams  at 
Philadel- 
phia. 


50.0 
50.0 
48.2 
46.4 
46.4 
46.4 

46.4 
46.4 
46.4 
46.4 
46.8 
51.1 
68.9 
69.8 
66.0 
62.6 
62.9 
60.4 

67.1 
58.6 
66.4 

57.1 
60.0 
60.7 
62.9 
60.7 
60.7 
60.7 
60.7 
67.9 

60.7 
60.7 
60.7 
60.7 
68.2 
44.6 
41.1 
41.1 
41.1 
42.9 
42.9 
42.9 

46.4 
46.4 
46.4 
46.4 
46.4 
46.4 
46.4 
48.9 
60.0 
49.8 
48.2 
48.2 

60.0 
60.7 
66.4 
68.6 
68.2 
66.0 
76.8 
86.7 
86.7 
86.7 
86.7 
85.7 


Steel  an- 

Slesat 
icago. 


67.4 
65.1 
66.1 
66.1 
66.1 
66.1 

60.5 
60.5 
60.5 
68.1 
60.5 
69.8 
74.4 
81.4 
81.4 
81.4 
81.4 
74.4 

69.8 
69.8 
67.4 
67.4 
67.4 
67.4 
62.8 
62.8 
60.6 
60.5 
60.5 
62.8 

68.1 
68.1 
58.1 
65.8 
63.5 
68.6 
51.2 
62.8 
64.7 
55.8 
66.8 
56.8 

60.6 
63.5 
53.6 
60.6 
68.1 
66.8 
55.8 
60.5 
60.6 
60.6 
60.5 
60.6 

66.1 

66.1 

72.1 

81.4 

81.4 

88.4 

100.0 

104.7 

111.6 

111.6 

111.6 

111.6 


Skelp 
(plates). 


66.9 
66.6 
65.6 
60.8 
60.0 
60.8 

60.4 
61.0 
60.9 
69.4 
61.4 
69.7 
76.0 
78.2 
88.4 
81.5 
76.4 
76.6 

70.8 
71.6 
68.7 
78.7 
72.4 
72.0 
78.6 
76.2 
68.9 
66.9 
64.4 
61.4 

67.1 
67.6 
58.2 
62.9 
61.6 
61.2 
61.2 
61.6 
68.9 
68.8 
66.9 
58.4 

68.8 
64.1 
68.6 
54.0 
62.6 
52.8 
62.8 
52.6 
66.8 
66.6 
56.3 
65.0 

56.1 

59.6 

69.6 

82.0 

92.8 

108.0 

116.0 

125.1 

120.8 

124.6 

116.6 

101.4 


Sheets, 
No.  27,  at 
Chicago. 


78.7 
78.7 
77.0 
77.0 
77.0 
76.4 

77.0 
76.4 
78.8 
72.1 
76.4 
82.0 
86.9 
93.4 
95.1 
91.8 
86.9 
82.0 

80.8 
78.7 
78.8 
73.8 
77.0 
75.4 
75.4 
78.8 
72.1 
72.1 
78.8 
72.1 

70.6 
69.7 
68.0 
66.4 
66.6 
62.8 
68.9 
67.2 
67.2 
70.6 
72.1 
70.6 

68.9 
68.0 
67.2 
66.6 
67.2 
68.9 
63.9 
65.6 
67.2 
65.6 
66.6 
63.9 

66.6 
77.0 
80.3 
91.8 
96.7 
100.0 
103.8 
104.9 
106.6 
108.8 
101.6 
96.4 
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Table  V.— RELATIVE  MONTHLY  PRICES  OF  FINISHED  IRON  AND  STEEL, 

18B0  TO  1899--Continued. 


Year  and 
month. 

Barbed 
wire,  gal- 
vanized, 

at  mill. 

Barbed 
wire  at 
Chicago. 

(a) 

Cut  steel 
nallsat 
Chicago. 

Cut  nails 
at  Pitts- 
burg. 

Wire 

nails  at 

New 

York. 

Wire 
naUsat 
Chicago. 

Machin- 
ery steel, 

open 
hearth,  at 
Chicago. 

Spring 
steel  at 
Chicago. 

Black 
mer- 
chant 

1889. 

Jan 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Feb 

100.8 

98.2 

102.6 

99.5 

100.4 

94.1 

97.9 

95.7 

91.9 

Mar 

99.1 

96.4 

100.0 

100.0 

99.3 

92.2 

97.9 

95.7 

92.7 

Apr 

98.0 

96.4 

100.0 

99.5 

111.4 

92.2 

102.1 

108.7 

93.8 

May 

98.0 

94.6 

97.4 

97.3 

105.7 

90.2 

102.1 

108.7 

90.5 

June 

P) 

94.6 

94.9 

96.8 

98.3 

90.2 

104.3 

108.7 

96.6 

July 

b) 

94.6 

94.9 

97.9 

98.3 

90.2 

104.3 

108.7 

101.1 

Aug 

>1 

94.6 

94.9 

99.5 

98.3 

88.2 

114.9 

97.8 

102.2 

Sept 

«.4 

98.2 

102.6 

101.1 

98.3 

92.2 

114.9 

100.0 

102.9 

Oct 

106.4 

108.9 

128.1 

109.0 

115.7 

100.0 

114.9 

108.7 

104.8 

Nov 

109.2 

112.5 

128.1 

119.7 

131.0 

123.5 

117.0 

110.9 

116.1 

Dec 

1890. 
Jan 

109.2 

116.1 

129.5 

119.7 

131.0 

117.6 

119.1 

115.2 

117.6 

112.0 

116.1 

128.2 

125.0 

124.5 

113.7 

121.3 

123.9 

121.6 

Feb 

112.0 

119.6 

123.1 

119.7 

124.5 

116.7 

119.1 

123.9 

112.1 

Mar 

111.2 

117.9 

117.9 

119.7 

120.6 

107.8 

117.0 

119.6 

113.2 

^V:::::: 

%. 

112.5 

107.7 

101.1 

108.6 

94.1 

U7.0 

121.7 

116.5 

103.6 

94.9 

85.1 

96.9 

90.2 

114.9 

121.7 

115.8 

Jnne 

91.0 

101.8 

100.0 

106.4 

96.8 

94.1 

110.6 

113.0 

118.6 

July 

92.0 

101.8 

102.6 

100.0 

100.4 

94.1 

110.6 

118.0 

112.5 

Aug 

(&) 

101.8 

102.6 

98.4 

105.8 

96.0 

112.8 

113.0 

112.1 

Sept 

9&.0 

101.8 

100.0 

98.4 

104.8 

100.0 

112.8 

123.9 

112.8 

Oct 

92.2 

101.8 

100.0 

98.4 

.100.0 

94.1 

112.8 

123.9 

115.8 

Nov 

87.2 

98.2 

94.9 

97.3 

97.2 

90.2 

112.8 

117.4 

118.2 

Dec 

1891. 
Jan 

84.0 

96.4 

89.7 

96.8 

98.3 

88.2 

112.8 

117.4 

114.7 

91.0 

96.4 

89.7 

85.1 

92.6 

87.1 

106.4 

108.7 

112.8 

Feb 

86.8 

96.4 

89.7 

86.2 

98.9 

89.0 

102.1 

108.7 

111.7 

Mar 

95.2 

101.8 

92.3 

87.8 

98.9 

87.1 

102.1 

108.7 

118.6 

^V:::::: 

98.0 

101.8 

89.7 

82.4 

90.8 

83.1 

97.9 

108.7 

106.8 

98.0 

100.9 

87.2 

85.1 

87.3 

80.4 

97.9 

108.7 

102.6 

June 

98.0 

96.2 

87.2 

85.1 

85.2 

79.2 

97.9 

104.3 

101.5 

July 

96.0 

96.4 

84.6 

85.1 

87.8 

81.2 

97.9 

104.3 

97.4 

Aug 

91.0 

99.1 

87.2 

82.4 

85.2 

79.2 

97.9 

104.3 

96.2 

Sept 

91.0 

100.0 

87.2 

85.1 

80.8 

78.4 

95.7 

97.8 

99.6 

Oct 

86.4 

91.1 

84.6 

85.1 

79.5 

74.5 

97.9 

97.8 

98.9 

Nov 

85.4 

91.1 

84.6 

85.1 

74.7 

72.5 

97.9 

97.8 

100.7 

Dec 

1892 
Jan 

85.4 

91.1 

84.6 

84.0 

73.4 

70.6 

95.7 

97.8 

96.0 

85.4 

92.9 

83.3 

82.4 

72.9 

71.4 

91.5 

90.2 

92.3 

Feb 

77.6 

87.5 

83.3 

79.3 

74.7 

73.8 

91.5 

91.3 

90.5 

Mar 

74.2 

85.7 

83.8 

79.8 

75.5 

72.5 

90.4 

92.4 

89.0 

asV:::::: 

74.2 

82.1 

82.1 

82.4 

72.5 

68.6 

90.4 

92.4 

87.5 

74.2 

82.1 

82.1 

78.7 

69.9 

66.7 

90.4 

92.4 

86.8 

June 

74.2 

82.1 

83.8 

78.2 

65.5 

61.6 

90.4 

92.4 

88.8 

July 

78.4 

82.1 

82.1 

79.8 

68.6 

66.7 

90.4 

92.4 

86.1 

Aug 

78.4 

78.6 

88.8 

79.8 

70.8 

66.7 

80.4 

91.8 

87.5 

Sept 

72.8 

78.6 

83.8 

80.8 

68.6 

65.5 

88.3 

90.2 

88.3 

Oct 

70.6 

76.8 

83.8 

79.8 

65.5 

61.6 

89.4 

91.3 

91.6 

Nov 

67.5 

76.8 

82.1 

79.8 

64.2 

62.7 

87.2 

89.1 

91.9 

Dec 

1898. 
Jan 

67.8 

75.0 

82.1 

77.1 

68.8 

62.7 

87.2 

89.1 

94.9 

66.4 

85.7 

82.1 

75.5 

50.8 

61.6 

89.4 

91.8 

92.3 

Feb 

67.2 

85.7 

82.1 

75.5 

60.7 

60.8 

89.4 

91.8 

90.1 

Mar 

67.8 

87.5 

78.1 

61.2 

65.5 

64.7 

89.4 

91.3 

89.4 

^:::::: 

68.6 

87.5 

69.2 

61.2 

67.7 

64.7 

89.4 

91.3 

87.9 

68.6 

87.5 

67.9 

58.5 

65.9 

62.7 

85.1 

91.8 

85.0 

June 

68.6 

87.5 

64.1 

55.9 

60.7 

58.8 

88.0 

91.3 

86.8 

July 

68.6 

87.5 

62.8 

55.9 

60.0 

57.6 

83.0 

89.1 

93.8 

Aug 

68.6 

87.5 

62.8 

55.9 

62.9 

57.6 

83.0 

89.1 

92.7 

Sept 

67.2 

83.9 

62.8 

58.2 

68.8 

57.6 

88.0 

87.0 

85.0 

Oct 

68.8 

80.4 

62.8 

53.2 

66.8 

54.9 

83.0 

84.8 

86.4 

Nov 

60.2 

76.8 

61.5 

53.2 

61.5 

51.0 

83.0 

84.8 

86.1 

Dec 

1894. 
Jan 

66.8 

75.0 

60.8 

68.2 

48.9 

'     49.8 

83.0 

84.8 

85.2 

67.4 

80.4 

59.0 

60.5 

48.0 

45.9 

80.9 

84.8 

79.6 

Feb 

58.5 

80.4 

53.8 

62.7 

47.6 

47.1 

80.9 

82.6 

75.8 

Mar 

60.2 

82.1 

52.6 

62.7 

47.6 

45.1 

76.6 

82.6 

71.8 

iSV:::::: 

58.8 

78.6 

51.8 

48.4 

41.0 

89.2 

74.5 

80.4 

69.0 

57.4 

76.8 

48.7 

47.9 

45.9 

42.0 

74.5 

80.4 

68.9 

June 

58.0 

78.6 

48.7 

50.0 

48.5 

47.1 

74.5 

80.4 

68.9 

July 

57.4 

80.4 

51.3 

50.5 

49.8 

47.1 

72.8 

80.4 

68.9 

Aug 

66.9 

80.4 

48.7 

47.9 

46.7 

45.1 

70.2 

80.4 

71.4 

8e^ 

56.0 

78.6 

48.7 

47.9 

43.2 

43.1 

68.1 

78.3 

69.6 

Oct. 

65.7 

76.8 

46.2 

45.2 

43.2 

41.2 

66.0 

76.1 

71.1 

Nov 

Dec 

68.2 

71.4 

46.2 

45.7 

40.2 

41.2 

66.0 

76.1 

65.2 

51.8 

69.6] 

46.2 

42.6 

87.1 

89.2 

66.0 

71.7 

64.5 

a  See  note  a,  page  819. 


b  Not  reported. 
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BULLETIN   OP  THE   DEFABTMENT   OF  LABOB. 


Table  V.— RELATIVE  MONTHLY  PRICES  OF  FINISHED  IRON  AND  STEEL, 
1889  TO  189d--Concluded. 


Year  and 
month. 

Barbed 
at  mm. 

Barbed 
wire  at 

CutBteel 
nails  at 

Cut  nails 
atPitta- 

Wiie 

nails  at 

New 

York. 

Wire 
nails  at 

Machin- 
ery steel, 
open 

SS^ 

Black 
m»- 
chant 

Chicago. 

Chicago. 

buig. 

Chicago. 

hearth,  ad 
Chicago. 

Chicago. 

''^i\^- 

1886. 

Jan 

52.1 

67.9 

48.7 

48.1 

87.6 

37.8 

63.8 

69.6 

66.8 

Feb 

62.9 

67.9 

48.7 

42.6 

89.8 

87.3 

68.8 

67.4 

68.2 

Mar 

62.9 

69.6 

46.2 

40.4 

41.0 

89.2 

63.8 

66.2 

67.4 

iiSV:::::; 

61.3 

67.9 

46.2 

37.2 

88.0 

W.3 

68.8 

66.2 

67.0 

60.7 

69.6 

47.4 

48.1 

42.4 

48.1 

68.8 

69.6 

64.8 

Jnne 

62.9 

76.0 

64.1 

63.3 

66.6 

58.8 

72.8 

78.8 

66.7 

July 

66.0 

76.8 

87.2 

76.1 

78.4 

76.6 

76.6 

84.8 

71.4 

Aug 

67.2 

91.1 

100.0 

96.7 

80.5 

86.3 

78.7 

91.3 

82.8 

g^r.:::::: 

75.6 

101.8 

110.8 

104.3 

98.8 

94.1 

80.9 

93.5 

87.6 

76.6 

101.8 

110.8 

106.4 

96.3 

94.1 

80.9 

96.7 

88.1 

Not 

71.7 

101.8 

1U.6 

106.4 

98.8 

94.9 

83.0 

96.7 

87.9 

Dec 

66.9 

7L4 

1U.6 

106.4 

98.3 

94.9 

76.6 

fl.8 

88.8 

1896. 

Jan 

68.2 

72.3 

11L8 

106.4 

96.3 

M.9 

74.6 

87.0 

76.1 

Feb 

62.9 

70.6 

111.8 

106.4 

96.8 

94.9 

72.3 

84.8 

76.6 

Mar 

61.8 

60.6 

119.0 

114.4 

104.8 

100.8 

70.2 

82.6 

72.2 

^aV:::::: 

66.2 

78.2 

U7.9 

117.6 

107.4 

100.0 

68.1 

80.4 

72.9 

66.0 

76.8 

126.6 

122.8 

111.4 

106.9 

68.1 

80.4 

70.7 

June 

64.6 

71.4 

126.6 

122.8 

1U.4 

106.9 

68.1 

80.4 

68.6 

July 

62.4 

71.4 

126.6 

122.8 

111.4 

106.9 

68.1 

80.4 

72.2 

Aug 

61.8 

67.9 

126.6 

122.8 

m.4 

106.9 

68.1 

80.4 

69.6 

gS^:::::: 

60.4 

66.1 

126.6 

122.8 

111.4 

106.9 

68.1 

80.4 

61.8 

48.6 

66.1 

126.6 

122.8 

m.4 

106.9 

68.1 

80.4 

64.7 

Nov 

49.8 

66.1 

126.6 

m.2 

100.0 

106.9 

68.1 

80.4 

68.6 

Dec 

1897. 
Jan 

6L6 

60.6 

76.9 

76.0 

109.6 

62.7 

68.1 

80.4 

68.8 

49.8 

67.9 

76.9 

68.1 

60.7 

67.6 

68.1 

80.4 

65.4 

Feb 

48.6 

66.1 

76.9 

66.6 

60.0 

66.9 

67.0 

78.8 

66.1 

Mar 

47.6 

67.9 

74.4 

66.6 

61.1 

68.8 

66.0 

76.1 

61.9 

^V;:;::: 

47.6 

64.3 

71.8 

66.6 

61.1 

67.6 

66.0 

78.1 

59.6 

47.1 

64.3 

69.2 

66.4 

60.0 

66.1 

68.8 

69.6 

69.0 

June 

46.9 

62.5 

66.7 

66.4 

67.2 

66.8 

68.8 

69.6 

60.1 

July 

44.8 

62.6 

69.2 

63.8 

64.6 

62.9 

61.7 

67.4 

61.5 

Aug 

44.8 

58.9 

71.8 

68.3 

66.0 

68.3 

59.6 

60.6 

61.7 

Sept 

47.6 

64.3 

71.8 

68.8 

61.6 

68.4 

61.7 

78.9 

64.1 

Oct 

47.6 

64.3 

79.6 

68.1 

66.1 

60.4 

68.1 

71.7 

66.2 

Nov 

47.8 

64.3 

74.4 

60.6 

61.6 

68.4 

68.1 

71.7 

66.2 

Dec 

1896. 
Jan 

49.0 

64.8 

74.4 

69.6 

60.7 

68.4 

68.1 

71.7 

66.1 

47.9 

67.9 

74.4 

68.6 

62.0 

60.8 

68.1 

71.7 

64.8 

Feb 

49.0 

67.9 

74.4 

68.6 

68.8 

61.6 

68.1 

71.7 

61.8 

Mar 

49.6 

67.9 

76.6 

68.6 

62.4 

60.8 

68.1 

69.6 

62.1 

ASV:::::: 

46.2 

67.0 

70.6 

67.4 

67.2 

67.6 

68.1 

69.6 

61.2 

46.6 

64.3 

69.2 

67.4 

67.2 

66.9 

68.8 

69.6 

61.1 

June 

47.6 

64.3 

69.2 

66.4 

60.0 

66.1 

68.8 

69.6 

50.6 

July 

47.6 

64.3 

69.2 

66.4 

67.2 

68.3 

68.8 

69.6 

62.0 

Aug 

46.2 

64.3 

69.2 

66.9 

66.0 

63.3 

63.8 

69.6 

62.6 

Sept 

46.8 

64.3 

69.2 

67.4 

67.6 

66.1 

66.0 

69.6 

67.6 

Oc? 

47.9 

66.2 

60.2 

68.6 

66.1 

67.3 

66.0 

696 

59.4 

Nov 

47.9 

66.2 

69.2 

68.6 

66.9 

64.6 

66.0 

696 

61.2 

Dec 

1899. 
Jan 

44.8 

66.2 

69.2 

68.6 

66.6 

68.7 

66.0 

69.6 

62.0 

62.7 

73.2 

71.8 

62.8 

62.4 

62.4 

66.0 

69.6 

64.9 

Feb 

66.6 

80.4 

71.8 

64.9 

68.6 

67.8 

68.1 

78.1 

59.7 

Mar 

68.1 

98.8 

84.6 

78.7 

84.7 

82.0 

89.4 

97.8 

68.8 

X:::::: 

72.8 

100.0 

04.9 

88.8 

89.6 

88.2 

102.1 

104.3 

64.0 

76.6 

106.4 

97.4 

87.8 

91.7 

92.2 

102.1 

106.7 

66.2 

June 

81.4 

114.3 

102.6 

104.8 

100.4 

100.8 

106.6 

123.9 

74.1 

July 

84.7 

117.9 

117.9 

117.0 

105.9 

106.9 

114.9 

139.1 

87.6 

Aug 

86.8 

121.4 

120.6 

117.0 

109.2 

109.8 

128.4 

189.1 

117.3 

^»:::;:: 

94.3 

131.3 

180.8 

183.0 

120.7 

120.0 

126.5 

162.2 

122.3 

99.4 

134.8 

188.5 

183.0 

128.8 

124.8 

126.5 

166.5 

141.2 

Nov 

99.4 

188.6 

143.6 

127.7 

128.8 

128.6 

125.6 

166.5 

146.1 

Dec 

97.3 

147.6 

148.6 

180.3 

126.6 

128.6 

125.5 

166.5 

149.5 
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Table  VI.— MONTHLY  PRICES   OF  OLD  MATERIAL,   COAL,  AND   COKE, 

1889  TO  1899. 

[The  prices  of  coal  and  Pennsylvania  coke  are  from  the  Ghicaeo  Board  of  Trade,  of  Connellsville 
coke  from  the  Geological  Survey;  other  prices  are  from  the  Iron  Age.  The  combinations  controlling 
the  most  of  these  products  were  organised  in  1896  and  the  first  half  of  1899.] 


Tear  and  month. 


Old  iron 
rails  at 
Chicago, 
per  2,240 
lbs. 


Scrap,  No.l, 

mill.atCJhi- 

cago.jper 

2,  WO  lbs. 


Scrap,  cast, 

atChicago, 

per  2,000 

lbs. 


Coal,  Youg- 
hioffheny, 

atChicago, 

per  2,000 

lbs. 


Coke,  Con- 
nellsville, 

f.  o.  b.  at 
ovens,  per 

2,000  lbs. 


Coke,  Penn- 
sylvania, at 
Chicago, 
per  2^000 
lbs. 


1889. 

January , 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June , 

July 

August 

September 

October , 

November 

December , 

1890. 

January , 

February , 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October , 

November 

December , 

1891. 

January , 

February , 

March 

April 

May 

June , 

July , 

August 

September , 

October 

November , 

December , 

1892. 

January ., 

February 

March 

Anril 

/^r 

June , 

July , 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December , 

189B. 

January 

February , 

March 

April 

MSy 

June 

July 

August 

September , 

October 

November , 

December 

ISH. 

January 

February , 

March 

April 

Jfey 

Jane 


121.60 
20.60 
21.00 
20.00 
19.60 
20.00 
21.60 
22.60 
24.60 
26.25 
26.00 
26.25 

26.00 
25.00 
28.75 
23.00 
22.60 
25.00 
26.00 
26.60 
27.00 
26.60 
25.60 
28.60 

28.00 
23.00 
23.25 
22.76 
22.76 
22.75 
23.25 
23.00 
28.00 


22.00 
21.75 

22.00 
21.75 
20.00 
19.60 
18.60 
18.25 
18.00 
18.00 
17.76 
18.25 
18.60 
18.75 

18.60 
18.60 
18.25 
17.75 
17.60 
17.00 
16.00 
15.00 
14.60 
14.50 
14.60 
14.00 

13.00 
12.00 
10.60 
10.00 
10.00 
9.76 


$14.00 
14.00 
14.00 
13.50 
13.00 
13.00 
14.00 
14.25 
14.60 
16.00 
17.00 
17.60 

16.60 
16.60 
15.60 
14.50 
14.00 
15.60 
16.00 
16.60 
16.60 
16.00 
15.60 
14.60 

14.00 
13.75 
13.75 
13.60 
13.50 
13.75 
14.25 
14.60 
14.25 
13.75 
13.25 
12.60 

12.60 
12.60 
11.60 
11.00 
10.50 
10.00 
11.00 
U.OO 
11.00 
11.00 
11.00 
U.00 

10.76 
10.76 
10.76 
10.60 
10.00 
9.00 
9.00 
8.60 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 

8.25 
6.75 
6.76 
6.60 
6.50 
6.60 


tlS.60 
13.25 
18.00 
12.60 
11.60 
11.00 
11.60 
12.00 
12.00 
13.00 
13.80 
14.60 

14.00 
13.60 
18.50 
13.00 
13.00 
18.00 
18.00 
14.00 
13.60 
13.60 
13.60 
13.00 

12,60 
12.60 
12.25 
12.00 
12.00 
12.25 
12.00 
12.75 
12.25 
12.25 
12.00 
12.00 

12.00 
12.60 
12.00 
11.60 
11.60 
11.60 
11.60 
11.60 
11.60 
11.60 
11.60 
11.60 

11.26 
11.25 
11.25 
11.25 
11.00 
ia25 
10.00 
9.00 
8.00 
8.50 
9.60 
9.60 

8.75 
7.76 
7.60 
7.60 
7.25 
7.25 


83.28 
3.28 
3.18 
3.18 
3.18 
3.18 
3.13 
3.13 
3.13 
3.13 
3.28 
3.23 

3.23 
8.23 
8.23 
3.23 
3.08 
8.28 
8.28 
8.28 
3.35 
3.35 
3.35 
3.40 

8.30 
8.80 
3.30 
8.30 
8.80 
8.25 
3.25 
3.25 
3.40 
3.40 
3.75 
3.75 

3.40 
8.40 
3.35 
3.35 
8.25 
3.25 
3.25 
3.25 
8.36 
8.35 
8.45 
8.60 

3.60 
8.60 
3.60 
3.41 
3.36 
3.86 
3.25 
8.25 
8.25 
3.25 
3.26 
3.25 

3.25 
3.26 
3.20 
3.15 
3.10 
3.10 


$1.25 
1.25 
1.25 
1.15 
1.10 
1.10 
1.05 
1.10 
1.37i 
1.60 
1.75 
1.75 

1.75 
1.75 
2.16 
2.16 
2.15 
2.16 
2.15 
2.15 
2.15 
2.15 
2.16 
2.15 

1.90 
1.90 
1.90 
1.90 
1.90 
1.90 
1.90 
1.90 
1.85 
1.85 
L80 
1.80 

1.90 
1.90 
1.90 
1.90 
1.80 
1.80 
1.75 
1.75 
1.75 
1.75 
1.75 
1.75 

1.90 
1.90 
1.90 
1.70 
1.60 
1.60 
1.45 
\25 
1.20 
1.20 
1.10 
1.05 

.974 
.95 

1.00 
.92 
.92 

1.00 


$4.25 
4.25 
4.25 
4.25 
4.15 
4.00 
8.95 
8.95 
4.40 
4.40 
4.66 
4.80 

4.96 
5.85 
5.20 
5.20 
5.20 
5.20 
5.20 
5.20 
5.20 
6.20 
5.20 
6.20 

5.05 
5.05 
6.05 
5.05 
5.05 
5.06 
5.05 
5.05 
5.05 
5.06 
5.05 
5.06 

5.05 
5.06 
5.05 
5.05 
6.06 
5.06 
6.06 
6.05 
5.05 
5.05 
5.05 
5.05 

5.06 
6.05 
5.05 
5.05 
5.05 
5.05 
5.05 
5.05 
4.60 
4.50 
4.20 
4.20 

4.20 
4.20 
4.20 
3.90 
8.90 
8.90 
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Table  VI.— MONTHLY  PRICES  OF  OLD  MATERIAL,  COAL,  AND  COKE, 
1889  TO  1899— Concluded. 


Year  and  month. 

Old  iron 
raUsat 
Chicago, 
per  2^ 
lbs. 

Scrap,  No.l, 

mill,  at  Chi- 

cago,jper 

2,^  lbs. 

Scrap,  oast, 

at  Chicago, 

per  2^ 

lbs. 

Coal.Youg- 

hioffheny, 

atCnicago, 

per  2,000 

lbs. 

Coke,Con- 
nellsvUle, 
f.o.  b.at 
ovens,  per 
2,0001bs. 

Coke,Penn- 

sylvan  ia,  at 

Chicago, 

per  2^ 

lbs. 

18M. 
July 

110.76 
10.60 
11.00 
U.00 
10.76 
10.76 

10.26 
10.60 
11.00 
11.26 
12.00 
18.60 
16.00 
16.00 
18.60 
18.60 
17.00 
16.00 

14.60 
14.00 
14.00 
16.00 
13.00 
18.00 
18.26 
12.00 
11.26 
18.00 
14.60 
14.00 

12.00 
18.00 
11.76 
11.60 
11.00 
10.60 
11.00 
11.00 
12.00 
12.26 
12.00 
12.00 

12.26 

12.26 

12.00 

12.00 

12.26 

12.87i 

12.60 

12.60 

12.624 

12.76 

12.76 

12.60 

18.00 
14.00 
16.26 
18.00 
18.00 
18.00 
18.76 
21.00 
27.60 
30.00 
30.00 
27.00 

16.60 
6.80 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 

6.60 
6.60 
6.80 
6.60 
7.00 
7.60 
8.00 
9.00 
10.00 
9.00 
8.00 
7.60 

6.60 
7.00 
7.60 
7.76 
7.60 
7.00 
6.76 
6.60 
6.00 
6.60 
7.60 
7.60 

7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
6.76 
6.00 
6.60 
6.75 
6.75 
6.60 
7.00 
6.60 
6.60 

6.60 
6.76 
7.00 
7.00 
6.60 
6.60 
6.60 
6.60 
6.02i 
6.76 
6.26 
6.76 

7.00 
7.75 
8.76 
9.00 
9.00 
8.76 
8.60 
9.00 
18.00 
14.60 
13.60 
13.00 

17.26 
7.26 
7.26 
7.60 
7.80 
7.60 

7.60 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.76 
8.00 
9.26 
9.60 
9.60 
10.60 
10.50 

9.60 
9.25 
9.26 
9.60 
9.26 
8.60 
8.26 
7.60 
7.00 
7.60 
8.25 
8.00 

7.00 
7.00 
7.26 
7.50 
7.00 
7.00 
7.25 
7.25 
7.26 
7.60 
7.60 
7.60 

7.60 
8.26 
8.00 
8.50 
8.75 
8.00 
7.75 
8.00 
8.25 
8.25 
8.25 
8.26 

8.25 
9.00 
11.60 
12.00 
11.60 
11.50 
12.00 
12.50 
16.00 
16.00 
15.60 
14.00 

18.10 
8.10 
8.10 
8.10 
8.10 
8.10 

2.90 
2.90 
2.90 
2.90 
2.90 
2.90 
2.90 
2.90 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
3.00 

2.90 
2.90 
2.90 
2.90 
2.90 
2.80 
2,78 
2.90 
2.90 
2,75 
2.75 
2.76 

2.70 
2.70 
2.70 
2.70 
2.70 
2.70 

$1.00 
2.00 
1.40 
1.00. 
1.01 
1.00 

1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.85 
1.85 
1.85 
1.35 
1.36 
1.35 
1.60 
1.60 
1.60 

i.m 

1.87 
1.87 
1.87 
1.87 
1.87 
1.87 
1.87 
1.87 
L87 
1.87 
1.87 

1.87* 
1.874 
1.624 
1.66 
1.40 
1.50 
1.60 
1.60 
1.45 
1.624 
1.75 
1.75 

1.76 
1.75 
1.75 
1.76 
1.76 
1.76 
1.76 
1.75 
1.76 
1.60 
1.60 
1.60 

1.60 
1.60 
1.75 
1.76 
2.06 
2.20 
2.124 
2.60 
2.624 
2.76 
2.874 
2.874 

13.90 

Au^ist.          .,,--,. 

3.90 

September 

8.90 

October 

3.90 

November 

8.90 

December  . 

3.90 

1895. 
January 

8.90 

February 

3.90 

March  .'. 

8.90 

April 

4.15 

1^::::::::::::::::::::::::: 

4.16 

June 

4.16 

July 

4.15 

August 

4.15 

September 

4.15 

October 

4.66 

November 

4.86 

December 

4.86 

1896. 
January 

5.16 

February 

6.16 

March  ...    .            

6.16 

April 

4.80 

May.::::::::::::::::::::::::: 

4.80 

June 

4.80 

July 

4.66 

August 

4.66 

September 

4.55 

October 

4.66 

November 

4.66 

December 

4.65 

1897. 
Jannary 

4.66 

February  

4.65 

March 

4.65 

April r: 

4.66 

M?y.::::::::::::::::::::::::: 

4.66 

June 

4.66 

July 

4.66 

August 

4.66 

September 

4.66 

October 

2.70 
2.70 
2.70 

2.75 
2.75 
2.75 
2.76 
2.76 
2.75 
2.75 
2.75 
2.75 
2.76 
2.76 
2.76 

2.46 
2.45 
2,45 
2.45 
2.45 
2.46 
2.45 
2.60 
2.60 
2.76 
3.00 
3.00 

4.65 

November 

4.66 

December 

4.66 

1898. 
January 

4.56 

February 

4.65 

March 

4.40 

April 

4.40 

^:::::::::::::: :... 

4.40 

June 

4.40 

July 

4.40 

August 

4.40 

September 

4.40 

October 

4.60 

November 

4.40 

December 

4.40 

1899. 
January ......  r  -  ^ - 

4.56 

Februa'rv 

4.56 

March 

4.65 

April 

4.66 

^y.::::::::::::.:: 

4.56 

June 

4.65 

July 

4.75 

AUgllHt  .,..r-.r 

4.76 

Sentember 

6.25 

October 

5.60 

November 

6,60 

December.  ..,.-r 

6.76 
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Table  VII.— RELATIVE   MONTHLY   PRICES   OF  OLD   MATERIAL,  COAL, 
AND  COKE,  1889  TO  1899. 

[The  oombioations  controlling  the  most  of  theee  productB  were  oiganiced  in  1896  and  the  first  half 


Year  and  month. 

Old  iron 
rails  at 
Chicago. 

Chicago. 

Scrap,  cast, 
at  Chicago. 

Coal. 
Youghlo- 
gheny,  at 
Chicago. 

Coke,  Con- 
nellsviUe. 

f.  o.  b. 
at  ovens. 

Coke, 

nia,at 
Chicago. 

1889. 
January tt r 

100.0 

95.8 

97.7 

96.0 

90.7 

93.0 

100.0 

104.7 

114.0 

117.4 

120.9 

122.1 

120.9 
116.8 
110.5 
107.0 
104.7 
116.8 
120.9 
128.8 
125.6 
128.8 
118.6 
109.8 

107.0 
107.0 
108.1 
106.8 
105.8 
105.8 
108.1 
107.0 
107.0 
108.5 
102.8 
101.2 

102.8 
101.2 
98.0 
90.7 
86.0 
84.9 
88.7 
88.7 
82.6 
84.9 
86.0 
87.2 

86.0 
86.0 
84.9 
82.6 
81.4 
79.1 
74.4 
60.8 
67.4 
67.4 
67.4 
65.1 

60.5 
55.8 
48.8 
46.5 
46.5 
45.3 
50.0 
48.8 
51.2 
51.2 
60.0 
50.0 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
96.4 
92.9 
92.9 
100.0 
101.8 
106.6 
114.8 
121.4 
125.0 

117.9 
117.9 
110.7 
103.6 
100.0 
110.7 
114.8 
117.9 
117.9 
114.8 
110.7 
108.6 

100.0 
98.2 
96.2 
96.4 
96.4 
98.2 
10L8 
108.6 
101.8 
98.2 
94.6 
89.8 

89.8 
89.8 
82.1 
78.6 
75.0 
71.4 
78.6 
78.6 
78.6 
78.6 
78.6 
78.6 

76.8 
76.8 
76.8 
75.0 
71.4 
64.8 
64.3 
60.7 
57.1 
57.1 
67.1 
57.1 

58.9 
48.2 
48.2 
46.4 
46.4 
46.4 
46.4 
46.4 
50.0 
60.0 
50.0 
50.0 

100.0 
96.1 
96.3 
92.6 
85.2 
81.5 
85.2 
88.9 
88.9 
96.3 
100.0 
107.4 

108.7 
100.0 
100.0 
96.8 
96.3 
96.8 
96.3 
108.7 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
96.3 

92.6 
92.6 
90.7 
88.9 
88.9 
90.7 
88.9 
94.4 
90.7 
90.7 
88.9 
88.9 

88.9 
92.6 
88.9 
85.2 
85.2 
85.2 
85.2 
85.2 
85.2 
85.2 
85.2 
85.2 

83.8 
88.8 
88.8 
88.3 
81.5 
76.9 
74.1 
66.7 
50.8 
68.0 
70.4 
70.4 

64.8 
57.4 
65.6 
65.6 
68.7 
58.7 
68.7 
68.7 
68.7 
55.6 
65.6 
55.6 

100.0 
100.0 
97.0 
97.0 
95.4 
95.4 
95.4 
95.4 
95.4 
95.4 
98.5 
98.5 

98.5 
98.5 
98.5 
98.5 
98.9 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
102.1 
102.1 
102.1 
108.7 

100.6 
100.6 
100.6 
100.6 
100.6 
99.1 
99.1 
99.1 
108.7 
103.7 
114.8 
114.8 

108.7 
103.7 
102.1 
102.1 
99.1 
99.1 
99.1 
99.1 
102.1 
102.1 
105.2 
106.7 

106.7 
106.7 
106.7 
104.0 
102.1 
102.1 
99.1 
99.1 
99.1 
99.1 
99.1 
99.1 

99.1 
99.1 
97.6 
96.0 
94.5 
94.5 
94.5 
94.5 
94.5 
94.5 
94.5 
94.5 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
92.0 
88.0 
88.0 
84.0 
88.0 
110.0 
120.0 
140.0 
140.0 

140.0 
140.0 
172.0 
172.0 
172.0 
172.0 
172.0 
172.0 
172.0 
172.0 
172.0 
172.0 

152.0 
152.0 
162.0 
152.0 
162.0 
152.0 
152.0 
162.0 
148.0 
148.0 
144.0 
144.0 

162.0 
152.0 
162.0 
152.0 
144.0 
144.0 
140.0 
140.0 
140.0 
140.0 
140.0 
140.0 

152.0 

152.0 

162.0 

186.0 

128.0 

120.0 

U6.0 

100.0 

96.0 

96.0 

88.0 

84.0 

78.0 
76.0 
80.0 
78.6 
78.6 
80.0 
80.0 
160.0 
112.0 
80.0 
80.8 
80.0 

100.0 

February  ......r^ 

100.0 

March 

100.0 

Aoril            

100.0 

Ky^    :                 ..  .. 

97.6 

r*^**' 

June 

94.1 

Julv 

92.9 

Auliit;::::::::.::.:: 

92.9 

September 

103.5 

103.5 

November 

107.1 

D©o©nil)cr             - 

112.9 

1890. 
January -- 

116.5 

Ppbrnary     ..^r.-, 

125.9 

March 

122.4 

April 

122.4 

^y    ::...:..: 

122.4 

Jane 

122.4 

July      

122.4 

Aug;u8t 

122.4 

September 

122.4 

October 

122.4 

Noyember 

122.4 

PpAATTi  hp.r                    - 

122.4 

1891. 
January 

118.8 

February        ........,tt--t-- 

118.8 

March 

118.8 

April 

118.8 

iSy.  ::.:::.....: 

118.8 

June 

118.8 

July 

U8.8 

August 

U8.8 

Seotember     

118.8 

October 

118.8 

November       .  ............*. 

118.8 

December, ....,,, 

U8.8 

1892. 
January -  r 

118.8 

February  . . .  ,  r , , .  - , 

118.8 

March. 

118.8 

April 

118.8 

^y.  :::::::::.!! :.:. 

118.8 

June 

118.8 

July       

118.8 

August 

118.8 

September 

118.8 

October 

118.8 

November 

118.8 

December 

118.8 

1893. 
January ...,..., 

118.8 

February 

118.8 

March 

U8.8 

April 

118.8 

MSy.:::::::::::::::::. ::::::: 

118.8 

June 

118.8 

July 

118.8 

August 

118.8 

September  

105.9 

October 

106.9 

November .      .       

98.8 

December 

98.8 

1894. 
January 

98.8 

February 

98.8 

March 

98.8 

April 

91.8 

May..::.  ::::::::: : 

91.8 

June 

91.8 

July 

91.8 

August 

91.8 

September              

9L8 

October 

91.8 

November                

91.8 

December 

91.8 
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Tablb  VII.— RELATIVE   MONTHLY   PRICES  OF  OLD  MATERIAL,  COAL, 
AND  COKE,  1889  TO  1899— Concluded. 


Year  and  month. 


January.. 
February  .. 

March 

AprU 

Biay 

June 

July 

AUgUHl 

September . 

October 

November  . 
December. 


1896. 


January.. 
February  .. 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September . 

October 

November  . 
December. 


1896. 


January... 
February  .. 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September . 

October 

November  . 
December. 


1897. 


January.. 
February  .. 

March 

April 

liuy 

June 

July 

August 

September . 
October  — 
November  . 
December. . 


1898. 


Old  iron 
rails  at 
Chicago. 


Scrap.  No.  1, 
mill,  at 
Chicago. 


January 

February  .. 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September . 
October  — 
November  . 
December.. 


47.7 
48.8 
61.2 
62.3 
66.8 
62.8 
69.8 
74.4 
86.0 
86.0 
79.1 
74.4 

67.4 
66.1 
66.1 
69.8 
60.6 
60.6 
61.6 
66.8 
62.8 
60.6 
67.4 
65.1 

66.8 
60.6 
64.7 
63.6 
61.2 
48.8 
51.2 
61.2 
66.8 
57.0 
66.8 
56.8 

67.0 
67.0 
55.8 
66.8 
67.0 
67.6 
68.1 
58.1 
68.7 
69.3 
69.8 
68.1 

60.5 
66.1 
75.6 
88.7 
88.7 
83.7 
87.2 
97.7 
127.9 
139.6 
139.6 
126.6 


Scrap,  cast, 
at  Chicago. 


46.4 
46.4 
46.4 
46.4 
60.0 
63.6 
67.1 
64.3 
71.4 
64.3 
67.1 
63.6 

46.4 
60.0 
63.6 
66.4 
63.6 
60.0 
48.2 
46.4 
42.9 
46.4 
63.6 
68.6 

60.0 
60.0 
50.0 
48.2 
42.9 
89.3 
41.1 
41.1 
46.4 
60.0 
46.4 
46.4 

46.4 
48.2 
60.0 
60.0 
46.4 
46.4 
46.4 
46.4 
47.3 
48.2 
44.6 
48.2 

60.0 
66.4 
62.6 
64.8 
64.3 
62.5 
60.7 
64.8 
92.9 
108.6 
96.4 
92.9 


56.6 
61.9 
61.9 
61.9 
51.9 
67.4 
69.3 
68.6 
70.4 
70.4 
77.8 
77.8 

70.4 
68.6 
68.5 
70.4 
68.6 
63.0 
61.1 
56.6 
51.9 
66.6 
61.1 
59.3 

51.9 
51.9 
63.7 
56.6 
51.9 
51.9 
53.7 
53.7 
68.7 
66.6 
66.6 
65.6 

56.6 
61.1 
69.3 
68.0 
64.8 
69.8 
67.4 
69.8 
61.1 
61.1 
61.1 
61.1 

61.1 
66.7 
85.2 
88.9 
86.2 
85.2 
88.9 
92.6 
111.1 
118.5 
114.8 
103.7 


Coal, 
Youghio- 
gheny,  at 
Chicago. 


88. 
88. 

88. 


88. 

91.6 

91.6 

91.6 

91.5 


85. 
84.8 


88.8 
88.8 
88.8 

82.3 
82.3 
82.8 
82.3 
82.8 
82.3 


82.8 
82.3 
82.3 

88.8 
83.8 
88.8 
83.8 
83.8 
88.8 
83.8 


83.8 
83.8 
88.8 

74.7 
74.7 
74.7 
74.7 
74.7 
74.7 
74.7 
76.2 
76.2 
83.8 
91.5 
91.5 


Coke,  Con- 
nellsvllle, 

f.o.b. 
at  ovens. 


80.0 
80.0 
80.0 
108.0 
108.0 
108.0 
108.0 
108.0 
108.0 
128.0 
128.0 
128.0 

160.0 
150.0 
160.0 
150.0 
150.0 
160.0 
150.0 
160.0 
150.0 
160.0 
150.0 
160.0 

160.0 
160.0 
180.0 
124.0 
112.0 
120.0 
120.0 
120.0 
116.0 
130.0 
140.0 
140.0 

140.0 
140.0 
140.0 
140.0 
140.0 
140.0 
140.0 
140.0 
140.0 
120.0 
120.0 
128.0 

128.0 
128.0 
140.0 
140.0 
164.0 
176.0 
170.0 
200.0 
210.0 
220.0 
230.0 
280.0 


Coke. 
Pennsylva- 
nia, at 
Chicago. 


91.8 
91.8 
91.8 
97.6 
97.6 
97.6 
97.6 
97.6 
97.6 
109.4 
114.1 
114.1 

121.2 
121.2 
121.2 
112.9 
112.9 
112.9 
107.1 
107.1 
107,1 
107.1 
107.1 
107.1 

107.1 
107.1 
107.1 
107.1 
107.1 
107.1 
107.1 
107.1 
107.1 
107.1 
107.1 
107.1 

107.1 
107.1 
108.5 
108.5 
108.5 
108.5 
108.5 
108.6 
10B.5 
106.9 
103.6 
108.5 

107.1 
107.1 
107.1 
107.1 
107.1 
107.1 
111.8 
111.8 
128.5 
129.4 
129.4 
136.3 


I 
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Table  VIIL— MONTHLY  PRICES  OF  SMOOTH  WIRE,   SEPTEMBER,  1896, 

TO  DECEMBER,  1899. 

[The  prices  shown  are  from  the  Beport  of  the  Indnstria)  Gommiinion  on  Trusts  and  Indnstrial  Com- 
binations, p.  65.  The  combination  controlling  from  75  to  96  per  cent  of  this  product  was  organized 
in  January,  1899.] 


Year  and  month. 

Smooth 
wire,  per 

Year  and  month. 

Smooth 
wire,  per 

Year  and  month. 

Smooth 
wire,  per 
100  pounds. 

1805. 
Septpmber. 

$1.75 
1.71 
1.48 
1.32 

1.26 
1.25 
1.25 
1.29 
1.82 
1.26 
1.24 
1.25 
1.20 

1897. 
February .  ..... 

$1.15 
1.16 
1.15 

i.m 

1.15 
1.10 
1.10 
1.14 
1.20 
1.174 
1.17 

1.18 
1.18 
1.20 
1.18 
1.15 
1.15 
1.15 
1.15 

1898. 
September 

$1.15 

October 

March 

October 

1.15 

NoTember 

April 

November 

1.16 

I>ecember -, 

May 

December    . . 

1.12 

June 

1899. 
January  

1896. 

July 

January 

August ... 

1.29 

February 

September 

February 

1.46i 

March...      

October.  ... 

March  .' 

LT? 

April 

November 

April 

1.924 

kay.::;;:::::::::::: 

December 

May :....:.. 

1.95 

June 

1896. 
January 

June 

2.15 

July 

July 

2.87i 

August 

August 

2.60 

September 

February 

September 

2.76i 

October 

1.17 

Maroh^.::.:::::..: 

October 

2.95 

NoTember 

1.18 
1.28 

1.21 

April 

November 

2.96 

December 

May.:.:....::....::: 

December 

2,874 

Jnne .,,,.,,--, 

1887. 

July 

January 

August 
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Table  IX.— MONTHLY   PRICES   OF   STARCH   AND   GLUCOSE   AND  THE 

MATERIAL  ENTERING  INTO  THEIR  MANUFACTURE,  1888  TO  1899. 

[The  prices  shown  are  those  received  and  paid  by  the  combination  itself.   The  combination  con- 
trolling 90  to  96  per  cent  of  these  products  was  organised  in  August,  1897.] 


Products. 

Material 
—com, 
per  bush. 

Year  and 
month. 

Products. 

Year  and 
month. 

Pearl 
starch, 
period 

Crystal 
glucose, 

Mixing 
andjelly 

Pearl 
starch, 

Crystal 
glucose, 

Mixing 
andjelly 

Material 
—com, 
per  bush. 

per  100 

glucose,  per 

perlOO 

per  100 

grlucose,per 

lbs. 

lbs. 

100  lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

100  lbs. 

1888. 

1894. 

July 

12.84 

C2.88 

S2.18 

10.4356 

ASV::::: 

$1.46 

$1.28 

$1.23 

10.3852 

Aug 

2.82 

2.75 

1.96 

.4311 

1.68 

1.47 

1.25 

.8874 

Sept 

2,22 

2.74 

1.95 

.4324 

June  .... 

1.60 

1.47 

1.86 

.4071 

Oct 

2.18 

2.78 

1.96 

.4172 

July 

1.66 

1.64 

1.44 

.4267 

Nov 

2.16 

2.66 

1.80 

.3762 

Aug 

1.88 

1.78 

1.68 

.5258 

Dec 

2.16 

2.67 

1.66 

.3197 

Sept 

2.06 

1.75 

1.68 

.5538 

1889. 

Oct 

1.99 

1.67 

1.60 

.5112 

Jan 

2.U 

2.20 

1.50 

.8087 

Nov 

1.98 

1.68 

1.48 

.4710 

Feb 

2.06 

2.14 

1.50 

.2939 

Dec 

1.91 

1.45 

1.32 

.^  16 

Mar 

2.03 

2.13 

1.65 

.3085 

1885. 

i^rv.::. 

2.06 

2.07 

1.66 

.3840 

Jan 

1.69 

1.32 

1.25 

.4141 

2.06 

2.14 

1.88 

.8368 

Feb 

1.65 

1.33 

1.32 

.4096 

June.... 

2.00 

2.17 

1.88 

.3327 

Mar 

1.71 

1.40 

1.42 

.4313 

July 

1.96 

2.16 

1.62 

.3502 

i^y- 

1.78 

1.44 

1.46 

.4559 

Aug 

1.93 

2.16 

1.96 

.3510 

2.08 

1.69 

1.65 

.5042 

Sept 

1.88 

2.24 

1.96 

.3297 

June 

1.92 

1.61 

1.64 

.6048 

Oct 

1.90 

2.25 

2.10 

.3138 

July 

1.70 

1.37 

1.86 

.4565 

Nov 

1.93 

2.24 

2.10 

.3169 

Aug 

1.58 

1.26 

1.20 

.4032 

Dec 

1.84 

2.24 

2.10 

.2889 

Sept 

1.65 

1.21 

1.15 

.8427 

1890. 

Oct 

1.58 

1.25 

1.22 

.3098 

Jan 

1.81 

2.40 

2.10 

.2650 

Nov 

1.54 

1.17 

1.12 

.2812 

Feb 

1.80 

2.42 

1.96 

.2570 

Dec 

1.43 

1.08 

1.00 

.2867 

Mar 

1.78 

2.41 

1.95 

.2670 

1896. 

^«V.:::: 

(a) 

2.40 

1.95 

.3032 

Jan 

1.41 

1.09 

1.02 

.2627 

(a) 

2.44 

2.00 

.8196 

Feb 

1.46 

1.08 

1.00 

.2709 

June.... 

a) 

2.81 

2.00 

.3164 

Mar 

1.40 

1.04 

.99 

.2811 

July 

« 

2.46 

2.00 

.3447 

^V::::: 

1.37 

1.06 

.971 

.2950 

Aug 

(a 

2.66 

2.20 

.4692 

1.87 

1.00 

.95 

.2867 

^f.v.:v. 

1.86 

2.62 

2.60 

.4676 

June 

1.17 

.94 

.90 

.2708 

1.82 

2.63 

2.60 

.4878 

July 

1.15 

.96 

.85 

.2650 

Nov 

1.80 

2,58 

2.12 

.6134 

Aug 

1.14 

.91 

.85 

.2253 

Dec 

1.76 

2.27 

1.95 

.5002 

Sept 

1.15 

.90 

.871 

.2148 

1891. 

Oct 

1.16 

1.08 

1.00 

.2389 

Jan 

2.19 

2.18 

1.96 

.4964 

Nov 

1.13 

.964 

.93 

.2264 

Feb 

2.26 

1.70 

1.85 

.5086 

Dec 

.94 

.82 

.80 

.2049 

Mar 

2.29 

2.19 

2.15 

.5932 

1897. 

MSy'-"*** 

2.86 

2.48 

2.40 

.6920 

Jan 

.84 

.77 

.72 

.1978 

2.42 

2.30 

2.20 

.6348 

Feb 

.79 

.74 

.70 

.1861 

June 

2.52 

2.21 

2.05 

.5723 

Mar 

.83 

.75 

.72 

.1988 

July 

2.46 

2.22 

2.05 

.5758 

A5V::::: 

.85 

.78 

.72 

.2261 

Aug 

2.68 

2.31 

2.15 

.6127 

.84 

.80 

.77 

.2348 

Sept 

2.26 

2.20 

2.06 

.6747 

June 

.96 

.87 

.84 

.2194 

Oct 

2.21 

2.07 

1.87 

.6177 

July 

1.07 

1.04 

1.00 

.2677 

Nov 

2.02 

1.96 

1.80 

.4688 

Aug 

1.41 

1.75 

1.45 

.2969 

Dec 

2.02 

1.96 

1.80 

.4062 

Sept 

1.41 

1.76 

1.55 

.2960 

1892. 

Oct 

1.19 

1.75 

1.16 

.2676 

Jan 

2.06 

1.80 

1.60 

.8732 

Nov 

1.061 

1.50 

1.25 

.2661 

Feb 

2.00 

1.78 

1.70 

.3692 

Dec 

1.04i 

1.52ft 

1.30 

.2657 

Mar 

1.89 

1.80 

1.75 

.3679 

1898. 

^a'y::::: 

1.74 

1.70 

1.60 

.3818 

Jan 

i.ou 

1.55 

1.80 

.2678 

1.76 

1.71 

1.60 

.4265 

Feb 

1.03 

1.60 

1.30 

.2797 

June.... 

1.82 

1.78 

1.60 

.8972 

Mar 

1.18 

1.60 

1.15 

.2906 

July 

1.82 

1.76 

1.55 

.4082 

X:;::: 

1.19 

1.45 

1.15 

.2988 

Aug 

1.91 

1.83 

1.70 

.4529 

1.27 

1.45 

1.15 

.344U 

Sept 

1.97 

2.08 

2.00 

.4566 

June 

1.86 

1.22 

1.08 

.3215 

Oct 

1.80 

2.05 

1.65 

.4248 

July 

1.22 

i.m 

1.02ft 

.3222 

Nov 

1.68 

1.93 

1.60 

.4178 

Aug 

1.25 

1.20 

1.07 

.3374 

Dec 

1.65 

1.82 

1.48 

.4024 

Sept 

1.88 

1.22 

1.08ft 

.8106 

1893. 

Oct 

1.25 

1.25 

1.11 

.3049 

Jan 

1.70 

1.70 

1.50 

.8941 

Nov 

1.26 

1.284 

1.13 

.3278 

Feb 

1.70 

1.74 

1.70 

.4028 

Dec 

1.16 

1.28 

1.16 

.3262 

Mar 

1.76 

1.74 

1.60 

.8958 

1899. 

Zv::::: 

1.71 

1.69 

1.42 

.8970 

Jan 

1.22 

1.28 

1.06 

.3386 

1.72 

1.78 

1.47 

.4122 

Feb 

1.22i 

1.20 

1.09 

.3384 

June.... 

1.70 

1.56 

1.35 

.8666 

Mar 

1.28 

1.19 

1.12 

.8241 

July 

1.66 

1.63 

1.25 

.8768 

^.V::::: 

1.23i 

1.18 

1.12 

.3862 

Aug 

1.64 

1.46 

1.22 

.8814 

1.23ft 

1.19ft 

1.13 

.3272 

Sept 

1.68 

1.57 

1.60 

.3962 

June 

1.25 

1.29 

1.26 

.3106 

Oct 

1.62 

1.62 

1.36 

.8907 

July 

1.31 

1.28 

1.20ft 

.3242 

Nov 

1.51 

1.48 

1.80 

.8789 

Aug 

1.29 

1.27 

1.20 

.8150 

Dec 

1.48 

1.81 

1.17 

.3626 

Sept 

1.19 

1.23 

1.16ft 

.8144 

1894. 

Oct 

1.28 

1.25 

1.18 

.3197 

Jan 

1.48 

1.30 

1.12 

.8530 

Nov 

1.86 

1.24 

1.15 

.3162 

Feb 

1.41 

1.20 

1.10 

.3454 

Dec 

1.18 

1.16 

1.04 

.3090 

Mar 

1.41 

1.33 

1.20 

.3582 

a  Not  reported. 
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Tablb  X.—RELATIVE  MONTHLY  PRICES  OF  STARCH  AND  GLUCOSE  AND 
THE  MATERIAL  ENTERING  INTO  THEIR  MANUFACTURE,  1888  TO  1899. 

[The  combination  oontiolllng  90  to  96  per  cent  of  these  producta  was  organized  in  August,  1897.] 


Year and 
month, 


1888. 
July  .. 
Aug.... 
Sept... 

Oct 

Nov... 
Dec  .  - . , 

1889. 
Jan  ..., 
Feb... 
Mar.... 

Apr 

May... 
June . . 
July.. 
Aug... 
Sept... 

Oct 

Nov... 
Dec... 

1890. 
Jan  ... 
Feb... 
Mar... 

Apr 

May... 
June . . 
July  .. 
Aug... 
Sept... 

Oct 

Nov... 
Dec... 

1891. 
Jan  ... 
Feb... 
Mar... 
Apr... 
May... 
June . . 
July  .. 
Aug... 
Sept... 
Oct.... 
Nov... 
Dec... 

1892. 
Jan  ... 
Feb... 
Mar... 

Apr 

May... 
June.. 
July  .. 
Aug... 
Sept... 

Oct 

Nov... 
Dec... 

1893. 
Jan  ... 
Feb... 
Mar... 
Apr... 
llay... 
June.. 
July.. 
Aug..., 
Sept... 

Oct 

Nov.... 
Dec.... 

1894. 

Jan 

Feb.... 
Mar.... 


Products. 


Pearl 
starch. 


61.1 
60.3 
60.8 


Crystal 
glucose, 


100.0 
97.2 
96.8 
98.2 
98.6 
90.8 

T7.7 
75.6 
75.3 
78.1 
75.6 
76.7 
76.0 
76.3 
79.2 
79.5 
79.2 
79.2 

84.8 
85.5 
85.2 
84.8 
86.2 
81.6 
86.9 
90.5 
92.6 
92.9 
91.2 
80.2 

77.0 
60.1 
77.4 
85.9 
81.8 
78.1 
78.4 
81.6 
77.7 
78.1 
68.9 
69.3 


88.0 

68.6 

85.5 

62.9 

80.8 

63.6 

74.4 

60.1 

75.2 

60.4 

77.8 

62.9 

77.8 

61.8 

81.6 

64.7 

84.2 

73.5 

76.9 

72.4 

71.8 

68.2 

70.5 

64.8 

72.6 

60.1 

72.6 

61.5 

76.2 

61.5 

78.1 

69.7 

78.5 

61.1 

72.6 

56.1 

70.9 

64.1 

70.1 

61.6 

69.7 

56.6 

65.0 

68.7 

64.5 

62.3 

68.2 

46.3 

45.9 
42.4 
^7.0 


Mixing 
and  Jelly 
glucose. 


100.0 
89.4 
89.4 
89.4 
82.6 
71.1 

68.8 
68.8 
75.7 
76.7 
86.2 
86.2 
74.8 
89.4 
89.4 
96.8 
96.3 
96.8 

96.3 
89.4 
89.4 
89.4 
91.7 
91.7 
91.7 
100.9 
114.7 
114.7 
97.2 
89.4 

89.4 
84.9 
96.6 
110.1 
100.9 
94.0 
94.0 
98.6 
94.0 
86.8 
82.6 
82.6 

73.4 
78.0 
80.8 
68.8 
73.4 
78.4 
71.1 
78.0 
91.7 
75.7 
78.4 
67.9 

68.8 
78.0 
78.4 
66.1 
67.4 
61.9 
67.3 
66.0 
78.4 
61.9 
69.6 
58.7 

61.4 
50.5 
55.0 


Material 
.  —com. 


100.0 
99.0 
99.3 
95.8 
86.4 
78.4 

69.7 
67.5 
70.8 
76.7 
77.8 
76.4 
80.4 
80.6 
75.7 
72.0 
72.8 
66.8 

60.8 

69.0 

61.3 

69.6 

73.4 

72,4 

79.1 

107.7 

107.3 

111.9 

117.9 

114.8 

113.7 
116.8 
186.2 
158.9 
146.7 
181.4 
182.2 
140.7 
131.9 
118.8 
105.3 
93.8 

85.7 
81.8 
84.5 
87.6 
97.7 
91.2 
92.6 
104.0 
104.8 
97.5 
96.8 
92.4 

90.5 
92.4 
90.9 
91.1 
94.6 
81.9 
86.6 
87.6 
90.7 
89.7 
85.8 
80.9 

81.0 
79.3 
81.1 


Year  and 
month. 


1894. 
Apr... 
May.. 
June . 
July.. 
Aug  .. 
Sept.. 
Oct... 
Nov.. 
Dec... 

1895. 
Jan... 
Feb... 
Mar.. 
Apr... 
Blay.. 
June.. 
July.. 
Aug.. 
Sept.. 
Oct... 
Nov.. 
Dec... 

1896. 
Jan . . . 
Feb... 
Mar.. 
Apr... 
May.. 
June  . 
July.. 
Aug  .. 
Sept.. 
Oct... 
Nov.. 
Dec... 

1897. 
Jan . . . 
Feb... 
Mar.. 
Apr... 
May.. 
June  . 
July.. 
Aug  .. 
Sept.. 
Oct... 
Nov.. 
Dec... 

1898. 
Jan... 
Feb... 
Mar.. 
Apr  .. 
May.. 
June  . 
July.. 
Aug.. 
Sept.. 
Oct... 
Nov.. 
Dec... 

1899. 
Jan... 
Feb... 
Mar.. 
Apr  .. 
May.. 
June . 
July.. 
Aug  .. 
Sept.. 
Oct... 
Nov.. 
Dec... 


Products. 


Pearl 
starch. 


62.0 
67.5 
68.4 
70.5 
78.2 
87.6 
85.0 
84.6 
81.6 

72.2 
70.5 
78.1 
76.1 
88.9 
82.1 
72.6 
67.5 
66.2 
65.4 
65.8 
61.1 

60.3 
62.0 
50.8 
58.5 
58.5 
50.0 
49.1 
48.7 
49.1 
49.6 
48.3 
40.2 

35.9 
33.8 
85.5 
36.3 
35.9 
41.0 
45.7 
60.3 
60.3 
50.9 
45.1 
44.7 

43.4 
44.0 
50.4 
50.9 
54.3 
58.1 
52.1 
68.4 
59.0 
63.4 
53.8 
49.6 

52.1 
52.4 
64.7 
52.8 
62.8 
68.4 
66.0 
55.1 
50.9 
54.7 
58.1 
50.4 


Crystal 
glucose. 


45.2 
51.9 
61.9 
58.0 
62.9 
61.8 
69.0 
56.8 
51.2 

46.6 
47.0 
49.5 
50.9 
59.7 
56.9 
48.4 
44.2 
42.8 
44.2 
41.3 
38.2 

38.5 
88.2 
86.7 
37.5 
85.3 
83.2 
83.9 
82.2 
31.8 
88.2 
34.1 
29.0 

27.2 
26.1 
26.5 
27.6 
28.3 
80.7 
36.7 
61.8 
61.8 
61.8 
58.0 
63.9 

64.8 
56.5 
68.0 
61.2 
51.2 
43.1 
41.5 
42.4 
43.1 
44.2 
45.4 
45.2 

43.5 
42.4 
42.0 
41.7 
42.2 
45.6 
45.2 
44.9 
43.5 
44.2 
48.8 
41.0 


Mixiuf 
and  jelly 
glucose. 


Material 
—com. 


56.4 
57.3 
61.9 
66.1 
77.1 
77.1 
78.4 
67.9 
60.6 

57.3 
60.6 
65.1 
66.5 
75.7 
75.2 
62.4 
55.0 
52.8 
56.0 
51.4 
45.9 

46.8 
45.9 
45.4 
44.7 
48.6 
41.3 
89.0 
89.0 
40.1 
45.9 
42.7 
86.7 

33.0 
32.1 
33.0 
33.0 
35.3 
88.6 
46.9 
66.5 
71.1 
62.8 
57.8 
59.6 

69.6 
59.6 
52.8 
52.8 
52.8 
49.6 
47.0 
49.1 
49.8 
60.9 
61.8 
52.8 

49.6 
50.0 
61.4 
51.4 
51.8 
57.8 
65.8 
56.0 
53.0 
64.1 
52.8 
47.7 


88.4 
88.9 
98.5 
98.0 
120.7 
127.1 
117.4 
106.1 
99.1 

96.1 
94.0 
99.0 
104.7 
115.7 
115.9 
104.8 
92.6 
78.7 
71.0 
64.6 
61.2 

60.8 
62.2 
64.5 
67.7 
65.8 
62.2 
60.8 
61.7 
49.2 
58.7 
61.7 
47.0 

45.4 
42.5 
45.6 
51.9 
58.9 
60.4 
59.2 
67.9 
67.9 
61.4 
61.1 
61.0 

61.6 
64.2 
66.7 
68.5 
79.0 
78.8 
74.0 
77.5 
71.8 
70.0 
75.3 
74.9 

76.6 
77.7 
74.4 
77.2 
76.1 
71.3 
74.4 
72.3 
72.2 
78.4 
72.6 
70.9 


o  Not  reported. 
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*BY   SAM.    C.    DUNHAM. 

THE  YUKON  AND  ITS  TRIBUTARIES. 

The  expenses,  difficulties,  and  hardships  of  the  summer  journey  from 
the  coast  to  the  Klondike  are  things  of  the  past.  The  White  Pass  and 
Yukon  Railroad  was  completed  early  in  July,  1899,  from  Skagway  to 
the  head  of  Lake  Bennett,  a  distance  of  about  40  miles.  From  Ben- 
nett City  to  Dawson  the  journey  is  now  made  in  four  days  in  commo- 
dious and  comfortable  steamers,  at  a  cost  of  less  than  $100,  including 
berth  and  meals.  The  up-trip  from  Dawson  to  Bennett  City  occupies 
from  six  to  ten  days,  according  to  stage  of  water.  As  a  consequence 
of  the  great  improvements  in  transportation  on  the  upper  Yukon  and 
the  lakes,  the  St  Michael  route  is  now  but  little  used  for  passenger 
traffic  to  and  from  the  States.  During  the  summer  of  1899  about  8,000 
people  left  Dawson,  half  of  whom  returned  to  the  coast  by  the  upper 
river  route.  Of  the  other  half,  about  2,500  went  to  Nome,  and  the 
remainder  entered  the  Forty  Mile  District.  Not  to  exceed  1,000  peo- 
ple arrived  in  Dawson  from  the  outside  world  during  the  season,  and 
not  more  than  50  of  these  went  in  by  the  St.  Michael  route.  The  news 
of  the  gold  strike  at  Nome  received  no  credence  at  Dawson  until  about 
September  1,  and  it  was  then  too  late,  because  of  a  lack  of  transporta- 
tion facilities,  for  a  general  movement  to  the  new  gold  fields.  The 
community  is  prepared  for  a  great  stampede,  and  it  is  probable  that 
at  least  eight  or  ten  thousand  people  will  leave  Dawson  for  Nome  as 
rapidly  as  they  can  secure  passage  down  the  river  this  year.  The 
sporting  classes  are  making  preparations  to  leave  in  a  body,  on  account 
of  the  restrictions  placed  on  their  enterprises  at  Dawson. 

The  lower  river  steamboats  continue  to  handle  the  bulk  of  the 
freight,  and  about  10,000  tons  were  taken  to  Dawson  by  way  of  St. 
Michael  during  the  season,  while  6,000  tons  were  brought  in  by  the 
Skagway  route. 

The  greatest  source  of  surprise  to  one  returning  to  Dawson  after  a 
year's  absence  is  the  remarkable  growth  of  the  town.  There  are  no 
traces  of  the  two  or  three  disastrous  fires  which  occurred  during  the 
winter.  Hundreds  of  fine  buildings  have  been  erected  on  every  hand, 
and  the  hills  back  of  the  town  are  covered  with  substantial  log  and 
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frame  dwellings.  The  business  portion  of  the  town,  which  extends 
for  a  noiile  or  more  along  the  river  front,  is  solidly  built  up  for  three 
or  four  blocks  back  from  the  river.  Third  avenue,  which  in  1898  con- 
tained only  a  few  scattered  buildings,  is  becoming  the  retail  or  shop- 
ping street. 

According  to  the  census  taken  by  the  Northwest  Mounted  Police, 
the  population  of  the  Yukon  District  in  the  spring  of  1899  was  35,000. 
Dawson  had  a  population  of  15,000,  and  about  the  same  number  of 
people  were  located  on  the  Klondike  and  Indian  rivers  and  their  trib- 
utaries, while  5,000  were  scattered  on  outlying  creeks.  There  were 
2,000  women  in  the  district,  of  whom  500  were  prostitutes.  Fully 
10,000  of  those  who  spent  the  winter  in  town  were  idle,  and  a  large 
proportion  of  this  vast  number  were  destitute,  depending  upon  private 
charity  for  subsistence.  There  was  no  organized  charity,  but  there 
was  scarcely  an  entertainment  of  any  kind  during  the  winter  that  was 
not  given  primarily  for  the  relief  of  the  destitute.  Many  women 
were  without  means  and  became  objects  of  charity.  Nearly  all  the 
women  who  come  to  the  Klondike  in  search  of  employment  are  of  the 
class  who  perform  domestic  service  in  the  States.  There  is  little 
demand  for  this  kind  of  service  in  town,  and  owing  to  the  low  moral 
tone  of  the  community  a  woman  who  goes  to  an  isolated  cabin  on  a 
creek  to  cook  and  keep  house  for  a  miner  must  bear  the  stigma  of 
being  his  mistress;  consequently  there  are  no  opportunities  in  the  line 
of  domestic  service  for  respectable  women.  A  number  of  women  have 
established  roadhouses  on  the  creeks,  and  all  appear  to  be  prosperous, 
being  well  patronized  by  the  miners  in  the  vicinity  and  by  the  trav- 
eling public.  No  demand  for  saleswomen  exists  in  Dawson,  and  the 
iSield  for  stenographers  and  typewriter  operators  is  limited. 

While  there  have  been  no  marked  advances  in  the  prices  of  real 
estate,  the  market  is  firm,  and  is  likely  to  remain  so  for  some  years,  as 
the  opening  up  of  the  rich  bench  and  hillside  diggings  and  other  new 
developments  on  old  creeks  insure  to  the  camp  a  long  life. 

As  a  result  of  the  adoption  of  a  good  drainage  system,  the  sanitary 
condition  of  Dawson  is  greatly  improved,  and  it  is  now  as  healthy  a 
town  as  can  be  found  anywhere. 

The  municipal  government  is  a  model  one  in  every  way,  and  there 
is  almost  a  total  absence  of  petty  crimes,  while  but  one  murder  was 
conuuitted  during  the  winter. 

The  town  has  a  well-organized  volunteer  fire  department,  equipped 
with  apparatus  which  cost  $30,000. 

The  Good  Samaritan  Hospital,  a  Protestant  institution  recently 
established,  is  doing  good  work,  and  can  accommodate  about  the  same 
number  of  patients  as  the  old  hospital  described  in  a  former  report. 
The  Government  contributes  $15,000  per  annum  to  the  support  of 
these  institutions. 
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There  are  four  churches,  which  hold  regular  services,  that  are  well 
attended. 

There  are  about  fifty  saloons  in  the  town,  which  pay  to  the  Govern- 
ment an  annual  license  of  $2,000  each.  They  are  required  to  close 
at  12  o'clock  (midnight)  Saturday  and  are  not  allowed  to  reopen  until 
6  o'clock  Monday  morning.  This  rule  applies  to  all  classes  of  busi- 
ness, except  in  cases  of  necessity,  when  permits  are  issued.  With  two 
or  three  exceptions,  the  saloons  have  reduced  the  price  of  drinks  to  25 
cents,  but  the  wages  of  barkeepers,  faro  dealers,  etc.,  remain  at  the 
old  figures  of  $1.50  and  $2  per  hour.  A  marked  improvement  in  the 
morals  of  the  town  is  apparent,  and,  compared  with  the  increase  of 
population,  far  less  money  is  spent  in  saloons  than  formerly. 

About  15,000  men  were  employed  in  mining  during  the  winter, 
probably  one-half  of  them  working  for  wages,  and  the  others  being 
engaged  on  lays,  working  individual  claims,  and  prospecting.  As  a 
rule  the  lay  men  were  unsuccessful,  which  fact  can  be  attributed  largely 
to  lack  of  experience,  most  of  them  having  no  practical  knowledge  of 
mining. 

There  has  been  a  large  reduction  of  wages  in  the  mines,  the  prevail- 
ing rate  now  being  70  cents  per  hour  without  board,  or  $5  per  day 
with  board,  for  the  mining  season.  A  few  claim-owners  continue  to 
pay  the  old  mte  of  $1.50  per  hour  for  skilled  miners. 

Mechanical  labor,  such  as  woodworking,  black«mithing,  etc.,  is  paid 
for  at  the  old  rate  of  $1.50  per  hour,  mechanics  furnishing  their  own 
tools.  Many  carpenters  have  come  into  the  country  without  tools, 
most  of  whom  could  find  profitable  employment  but  for  their  negli- 
gence in  this  respect. 

There  has  been  a  material  reduction  in  the  coet  of  living  in  the 
Klondike  during  the  past  season.  Flour,  which  sold  in  1898  for  $16 
per  hundred,  now  sells  for  $10,  and  other  commodities  have  undergone 
a  like  reduction  in  price.  Many  small  traders  hare  established  them- 
selves in  town  and  on  the  creeks,  and  the  retail  prices  fixed  by  the 
commercial  companies  no  longer  control  the  market.  The  old  com- 
panies are  becoming  wholesalers,  and  the  small  traders  are  rapidly 
securing  control  of  the  retail  trade. 

About  1,500  head  of  beef  cattle  were  brought  in  during  the  summer, 
as  well  as  a  large  supply  of  fresh  mutton  and  pork.  The  ruling  prices 
were  50  cents  per  pound  for  beef  and  75  cents  per  pound  for  mutton 
and  pork. 

There  are  50  or  60  restaurants,  and  the  prices  of  meals  range  from 
50  cents  to  $1.50.  The  better  class  of  restaurants  supply  their  regular  . 
patrons  with  meals  for  $15  per  week.  Good  coolu  receive  $10  per 
day,  and  waiters  are  paid  from  $25  to  $40  per  week  with  board. 
Notwithstanding  the  liberal  wages  paid,  there  are  many  idle  cooks  and 
waiters  walking  the  streets  in  search  of  employment. 
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The  output  of  the  Klondike  gold  fields  for  the  season  of  3897-98 
was  estimated  in  Bulletin  ^o.  19  of  the  Department  of  Labor  at 
$12,000,000.  This  figure  is  accepted  by  the  bankers,  commercial 
companies,  and  Government  officials  at  Dawson  as  correct,  although 
the  output  is  placed  as  high  as  $15,000,000  by  some  other  authorities. 
The  output  of  gold  for  the  past  season  (1898-99),  according  to  data 
obtained  from  the  same  sources  as  for  the  preceding  year,  was 
$17,000,000,  divided  among  the  creeks  as  follows:  Eldorado,  $4,000,000; 
Bonanza,  $3,000,000;  Dominion,  $4,000,000;  Hunker,  $1,500,000;  Sul- 
phur, $1,000,000;  Gold  Run,  $1,000,000;  Bear,  $250,000;  other  creeks, 
$750,000;  bench  and  hillside  claims,  $1,500,000. 

The  Government  collected  $700,000  in  royalties.  The  exemption 
from  the  royalty  tax  has  been  raised  from  $2,500  to  $5,000,  and  this 
is  the  only  change  that  has  been  made  during  the  year  in  the  mining 
regulations.  There  is  still  widespread  complaint  against  the  exactions 
of  the  Government.  It  is  estimated  that  the  receipts  of  the  gold 
commissioner's  office,  inclusive  of  royalties,  will  reach  $1,700,000  for 
the  year  1899.  Less  than  $100,000  of  this  vast  sum  has  been  expended 
for  the  benefit  of  the  community  from  which  it  was  taken. 

Eldorado  Creek  showed  a  production  for  the  season  of  over 
$4,000,000,  and  thus  maintained  its  position  as  the  richest  creek  in 
the  district.  It  has  been  demonstrated  that  the  pay  streak  extends 
feu-ther  up  the  valley  than  was  formerly  supposed,  and  very  rich 
ground  has  been  found  as  far  up  as  claim  No  39.  Several  valuable 
claims  are  being  developed  in  the  thirties,  36  and  38  being  exception- 
ally good.  On  the  west  side  of  the  creek,  opposite  30,  good  pay  has 
been  found  in  the  benches,  which  are  being  worked  profitably. 

Bonanza  Creek  produced  $3,000,000  during  the  season,  about  the 
same  as  the  year  before.  On  account  of  the  royalty  tax,  no  summer 
work  was  done  on  the  upper  portion  of  the  creek.  The  creek  claims 
on  Bonanza,  from  10  below  Discovery  to  the  mouth  produced  very 
little  gold  compared  with  the  output  of  the  preceding  season.  On 
account  of  the  royalty  tax  and  the  scarcity  of  wood,  the  owners  gen- 
erally allowed  their  property  to  lie  idle,  simply  doing  representation 
work.  It  is  conceded  that  this  portion  of  the  creek  can  not  be  worked 
profitably  under  present  conditions,  and  it  will  lie  idle  until  more 
economical  methods  can  be  introduced.  While  the  creek  claims  in 
this  vicinity  have  proved  a  disappointment,  very  rich  pay  has  been 
found  in  the  benches  and  on  the  hillsides  on  the  south  side  of  Bonanza 
from  the  mouth  of  Skookum  to  25  below  Discovery.  There  are  some 
50  claims  in  this  string  which  Were  worked  profitably,  having  pro- 
duced about  $500,000  during  the  season.  From  25  to  70  below  Dis- 
covery not  much  hillside  mining  has  been  done.  At  or  near  70  below 
the  pay  streak  has  been  found  in  the  hillsides  on  the  north  side  of 
the  creek  and  traced  over  the  hills  to  the  Klondike,  a  distance  of  2 
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miles.  Some  good  hillside  claims  are  located  in  this  vicinity  and  they 
will  undoubtedly  be  profitably  worked  under  economical  methods. 
The  principal  bench  claims  in  the  Bonanza  Valley  are  near  the  mouth 
of  Skookum.  Gold  Hill,  which  faces  Bonanza  between  Eldorado  and 
Skookum,  has  proved  exceedingly  rich.  One  claim  there,  which  was 
bought  for  ^60,000,  produced  $260,000  during  the  season.  The  aggre- 
gate output  of  the  newly  developed  bench  claims  was  about  $1,500,000, 
and  more  than  offset  the  reduced  production  of  the  creek  claims  on 
Bonanza.  Hillside  claims  have  a  frontage  of  100  feet  and  extend 
from  the  junction  with  the  creek  claim  to  the  top  of  the  hill,  in  some 
instances  300  or  400  feet.  No  definite  ruling  has  ever  been  made  as 
to  the  boundary  between  creek  and  hillside  or  bench  claims,  and  this 
fact  seriously  affects  values. 

On  Hunker  Creek  very  rich  pay  has  been  found  in  the  vicinity  of 
Discovery,  and  good  pay  extends  for  2  miles  above  and  about  the 
same  distance  below  Discovery.  Although  the  lower  portion  of  the 
creek  was  not  worked  to  any  great  extent,  the  output  was  $1,500,000, 
or  about  $500,000  more  than  the  preceding  season.  It  was  worked 
down  to  60  below  Discovery,  and  that  claim  showed  up  better  than 
any  other  below  20,  producing  about  $100,000.  With  few  exceptions 
the  claims  in  that  portion  of  the  creek  can  not  be  worked  profitably 
under  present  conditions.  A  number  of  bench  claims  have  been 
opened  up,  but  they  have  been  worked  in  an  indifferent  manner  and 
without  satisfactory  results.  The  pay  in  Hunker  seems  to  cease  at  20 
above  Discovery,  and  nothing  has  been  found  in  the  hillsides.  No 
steps  have  been  taken  to  work  Lower  Hunker,  but  a  number  of  good 
bench  claims  have  been  found  in  that  vicinity.  The  Klondike  Gov- 
ernment Concession  Company,  mentioned  in  a  former  report,  is  hav- 
ing a  survey  made  for  hydraulic  operations,  but  no  machinery  has 
been  placed  on  the  ground,  nor  have  any  steps  been  taken  to  clear  the 
land  of  timber,  etc. 

It  has  been  clearly  demonstrated  that  there  is  gold  in  paying  quan- 
tities in  Gold  Bottom,  a  tributary  of  Hunker,  for  a  distance  of  3  miles 
from  its  mouth,  but  the  ground  is  so  deep,  and  the  cost  of  operation 
so  great,  that  the  creek  as  a  whole  has  shown  no  profit. 

On  Last  Chance,  a  tributary  of  Hunker,  good  pay  has  been  found 
for  some  3  miles  above  the  mouth.  No.  27  proved  very  rich,  two  men 
having  taken  $10,000  from  a  small  hole.  Rich  benches  have  been 
found  on  the  lower  part  of  the  creek.  Last  Chance  produced  about 
$100,000  as  the  result  of  indifferent  work. 

With  the  exception  of  Gold  Bottonii  and  Last  Chance  no  tributaries 
of  Hunker  have  shown  any  value. 

Dominion  has  fully  justified  expectations,  having  produced  about 
$4,000,000.  Nothing  of  value  has  been  found  higher  up  than  8  above 
Upper  Discovery,  but  from  that  point  to  10  below  Lower  Discovery, 
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a  distance  of  7  miles,  much  work  was  done,  and  generally  speaking  the 
creek  proved  rich.  Good  pay  is  reported  as  far  down  as  5  miles  below 
Lower  Discovery,  but  very  little  development  work  having  been  done 
there  that  portion  of  the  creek  is  not  yet  proved.  Opposite  30  and  31, 
below  Lo^er  Discovery,  good  pay  has  been  found  in  the  benches,  and  it 
Ls  believed  that  the  pay  streak  extends  for  a  considerable  distance  down 
the  valley,  although  it  is  as  likely  to  be  found  in  the  benches  as  in  the 
creek.  The  lower  portion  of  Dominion  is  unworked.  It  resembles 
Lower  Hunker,  being  wide  and  deep.  There  is  a  good  supply  of  wood 
on  the  creek,  and  the  ground  is  comparatively  shallow,  ranging  from 
12  to  20  feet  in  depth.  Much  of  the  creek  can  be  worked  in  the  sum- 
mer by  ground-sluicing  and  hydraulic  methods.  About  a  mile  above 
Lower  Discovery  some  very  good  bench  claims  have  been  opened  up. 
Not  much  work  has  been  done  on  them,  but  no  doubt  many  rich  claims 
will  be  developed  in  that  vicinity. 

The  principal  tributary  of  Dominion  is  Gold  Run.     Early  in  1899 

the  value  of  claims  on  this  creek  ranged  up  to  $25,000,  that  sum  having 

been  offered  for  one  claim  and  refused.     Considerable  work  was  done 

on  the  creek,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  output  reached  $1,000,000. 

.  No  benches  have  been  found  on  Gold  Run. 

Cariboo  Gulch,  a  tributary  of  Dominion,  produced  some  gold  toward 
its  head  waters  during  the  season  of  1897-98,  but  the  lower  portion  of 
the  creek,  although  cross-cut  and  thoroughly  prospected,  showed  no 
value;  but  quite  late  in  the  past  season  very  rich  bench  claims  were 
found  at  the  lower  end  of  the  creek. 

Eureka  Creek,  a  tributary  of  Indian  River,  was  worked  profitably 
during  the  winter,  about  200  men  being  employed.  The  creek,  which 
forks  2  miles  from  the  mouth,  is  located  for  a  distance  of  8  miles. 
No  accurate  data  as  to  the  output  could  be  secured,  but  it  is  believed 
that  the  creek  will  be  a  good  producer. 

Sulphur  Creek  produced  about  $1,000,000.  No.  26  above  Discovery 
is  considered  very  rich.  The  creek  has  been  worked  and  gold  found 
from  60  above  to  60  below  Discovery,  a  distance  of  about  12  miles, 
but  it  has  been  worked  only  in  spots.  The  ground  is  very  deep  and 
the  pay  streak  shallow  in  most  portions  of  the  creek.  In  the  upper 
portion  but  little  pay  has  been  found  in  the  creek,  but  rich  pay  has 
been  found  in  the  benches  in  that  vicinity. 

Quartz  Creek  has  not  produced  anything  of  value,  although  good 
bench  claims  are  reported  to  have  been  found  along  that  stream. 

None  of  the  lower  tributaries  of  Indian  River  have  produced  any 
gold  or  even  shown  encouraging  prospects.  This  statement  is  true  of 
all  the  streams  entering  the  Yukon  between  Indian  River  and  the 
Klondike,  and  all  claims  on  these  creeks  have  been  abandoned. 

Bear  Creek  has  shown  no  value  except  near  the  mouth,  all  the  upper 
port  of  the  creek  being  barren.  The  output  for  the  season  was  about 
$250,000. 
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None  of  the  upper  tributaries  of  the  Klondike,  including  Too  Much 
Gold  and  All  Gold  creeks,  have  proved  of  value,  and  it  would  seem 
that  they  ai'e  outside  of  the  gold  belt. 

The  only  hydraulic  work  of  any  importance  so  far  undertaken  in 
the  district  is  on  Australian  Creek,  a  tributaiy  of  Indian  River. 
Preparations  are  being  made  for  extensive  operations  there,  and 
machinery,  supplies,  etc.,  are  being  carried  in  by  pack  train.  The 
work  is  being  conducted  by  an  English-French  syndicate,  and  about 
40  men  were  employed  during  the  past  season. 

The  problem  as  to  the  practicability  of  dredging  the  beds  of  rivers 
is  still  unsolved,  as  no  attempts  have  been  made  in  this  direction. 

No  quartz  has  been  found  in  the  Klondike  district. 

Steam  thawing  machines,  which  have  been  generally  adopted  in  the 
winter  diggings,  have  proved  a  great  success.  They  effect  a  saving  of 
75  per  cent  in  the  cost  of  fuel,  and  make  it  possible  to  run  shallow 
drifts,  thus  avoiding  the  expense  of  timbering,  which  was  often  nei^es- 
sary  under  the  old  method  of  burning. 

The  boom  days  of  the  Klondike  are  at  an  end,  and  the  ei-a  of  high 
wages  and  exorbitant  prices  is  dmwing  to  a  close.  The  mining 
industry  and  all  ordinary  business  and  commercial  enterprises  are 
firmly  established  on  a  solid  basis.  It  would  be  presumptuous  to 
attempt  to  predict  the  length  of  time  that  will  be  required  to  exhaust 
the  gold  deposits  that  are  known  to  exist  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
Dawson.  It  may  be  stated,  however,  as  the  opinion  of  well-informed 
mining  men,  that  at  the  present  rate  of  production  it  will  take  ten 
years  to  work  out  the  creeks  and  benches  now  proved  to  contain  gold 
in  paying  quantities.  It  is  reasonable  to  presume  that  during  this 
period  the  district  will  support  a  pK>pulation  of  fifteen  or  twenty  thou- 
sand. The  most  important  factor  in  this  estimate,  and  one  which  will 
revolutionize  placer  mining  throughout  this  northern  region,  is  the 
existence  of  gold  in  the  hillsides  far  above  the  beds  of  the  creeks. 
On  many  of  the  richest  creeks  gold  has  been  found  to  the  hilltops  on 
both  sides  of  the  creek,  as  well  as  in  the  creek  bed  itself.  Moreover, 
it  can  be  accepted  as  a  geneml  rule  that  where  the  pay  streak  is  lost 
in  the  creek  it  can  be  found  in  the  hillside.  This  rule  holds  good  on 
every  creek  in  which  pay  has  been  found  in  the  Klondike  district. 
The  same  condition  is  conclusively  proved  to  exist  wherever  gold  has 
been  discovered  in  the  Yukon  region,  notably  at  Forty  Mile,  Birch 
Creek,  Rampart,  and  on  the  head  waters  of  the  Koyukuk,  and  the 
developments  during  the  past  summer  at  Nome  indicate  that  the  same 
formation  exists  there.  In  brief,  it  can  be  stated  positively  that  gold 
is  much  more  generally  distributed  throughout  the  Yukon  Basin  and 
northern  Alaska  than  was  formerly  supposed. 

The  Forty  Mile  district  showed  satisfactory  developments  during 
the  past  season.     A  large  number  of  people  went  down  from  I>awson 
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during  the  fall  of  1898,  and  there  were  about  1,500  men  at  work  in  the 
district,  mostly  engaged  in  prospecting,  and  distributed  as  follows: 
Canyon  Creek  and  Walker's  Fork,  175;  O'Brien  Creek,  50;  North 
Fork  (including  Wade  Creek),  900;  Chicken  Creek  and  Mosquito  Fork, 
175;  various  other  tributaries,  200.  The  town  of  Forty  Mile  contained 
a  population  of  250,  of  which  15  were  women  and  80  Indians. 

Jack  Wade  Creek,  a  tributary  of  Walker's  Fork,  has  proved  rich. 
The  creek,  which  lies  in  American  territory,  is  about  15  miles  long  and 
is  located  for  its  entire  length  in  1,000-feet  claims.  Two  claims,  about 
3  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  creek,  were  sold  last  summer  to 
Dawson  operators  for  $35,000.  On  this  property  nuggets  weighing 
from  1  to  3  ounces  have  been  found.  The  pay  streak  is  150  feet  wide. 
Average  pans  show  from  25  to  60  cents,  and  as  high  as  $11  to  the  pan 
has  been  found  on  bed  rock.  A  large  number  of  bench  claims  have 
been  located.  There  is  a  good  supply  of  water  and  an  abundance  of 
timber.  Many  miners  entered  the  district  during  the  past  summer, 
and  it  is  probable  that  the  creek  will  show  a  population  of  2,000  next 
year.  Two  or  three  of  the  tributaries  of  Jack  Wade  Creek  prospect 
well  at  their  mouths,  but  no  development  work  has  been  done  on  them. 

Chicken  Creek,  which  was  expected  to  show  extensive  diggings,  has 
proved  a  disappointment.  There  are  three  or  four  rich  claims  on  the 
creek,  two  of  which  were  worked  last  season  and  produced  about 
$150,000.  These  claims  are  near  the  head  of  the  creek.  The  lower 
portion  of  the  creek  has  not  shown  any  valuable  ground,  but  it  is  pos- 
sible that  the  pay  streak  may  be  located  in  the  benches. 

Gold  has  been  found  in  the  benches  on  several  streams  in  the  district, 
and  the  indications  are  that  many  rich  benches  will  be  discovered. 

The  output  of  the  district  for  the  season  of  1898-99  is  estimated  at 
$250,000. 

Ee^le  City,  in  the  American  Creek  mining  district,  has  been  made 
the  headquailers  of  the  military  district  of  northern  Alaska.  A  post 
known  as  Fort  Egbert  has  been  established,  and  six  or  eight  large  and 
comfortable  log  buildings  have  been  erected.  Maj.  P.  H.  Ray,  in  com- 
mand of  the  district  of  northern  Alaska,  is  stationed  at  Fort  Egbert, 
with  a  garrison  of  100  men.  The  remainder  of  his  command  is  dis- 
tributed as  follows:  Circle  City,  30  men;  Rampart  City,  20;  Fort 
Gibbon  (at  the  mouth  of  the  Tanana),  200;  St.  Michael,  24;  Nome,  20. 
Fort  Gibbon  is  commanded  by  a  captain,  and  the  other  posts  are  in 
conmiand  of  lieutenants. 

The  American  Creek  district  showed  no  new  developments  during 
the  past  season.  In  the  fall  of  1898  Eagle  City  had  a  population  of 
1,300,  but  by  Christmas  this  number  had  dropped  to  400,  and  on  Sep- 
tember 15,  1899,  there  were  less  than  40  people  in  the  town.  About 
140  men  passed  the  winter  on  the  creeks,  but  they  did  very  little 
effective  work.     It  has  been  impossible  to  secure  a  statement  of  the 
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output,  but  it  is  probable  that  not  more  than  $25,000  was  taken  out. 
American  Crfeek  is  staked  from  43  above  to  40  below  Discovery,  a  dis- 
tance of  nearly  20  miles,  and  Discovery  Gulch  contains  twenty  claims. 

There  are  many  claims  on  these  creeks  which  could  be  profitably 
worked,  but  they  are  largely  held  by  nonresidents,  who  simply  repre- 
sent their  properties  and  hold  them  for  speculative  purposes.  This 
condition  exists  in  every  mining  camp  on  the  American  side,  and  will 
continue  until  the  Government  amends  its  elastic  mining  laws  in  the 
interest  of  the  working  miner. 

Star  City,  at  the  mouth  of  Seventy  Mile  River,  has  forty  cabins, 
but  on  September  15  was  practically  deserted,  all  but  two  or  three 
men  having  left  for  Nome.  About  250  men  spent  the  winter  on  Sev- 
enty Mile  and  its  tributaries,  but  no  results  are  reported.  As  stated 
in  a  former  report,  there  are  large  areas  of  good  hydraulic  ground  in 
the  district;  but  it  must  await  the  introduction  of  machinery  and 
more  economical  methods. 

Fourth  of  July  Creek,  which  comes  into  the  Yukon  from  the  west- 
ward about  80  miles  above  Circle  City,  has  proved  a  disappointment. 
There  was  a  stampede  to  this  creek  in  the  smnmer  of  1898,  and  it  was 
thought  to  be  rich;  but  no  pay  was  found,  and  the  district  has  been 
abandoned. 

A  small  village  of  ten  or  twelve  cabins  has  sprung  up  at  the  mouth 
of  Charley  River.  Seventy -five  men  were  prospecting  on  the  stream 
and  its  tributaries  during  the  winter,  but  nothing  of  value  was 
discovered. 

Circle  City  on  January  1,  1899,  contained  a  white  population  of 
625,  including  85  soldiers,  32  women,  and  7  children.  The  Indian 
population  numbered  26.  On  September  15,  1899,  nearly  everybody 
had  left  for  Nome,  and  the  white  population  had  dwindled  to  55, 
including  20  soldiers  and  13  women.  The  Birch  Creek  diggings  last 
season  showed  the  smallest  output  since  the  discovery  of  gold  in  1893. 
Less  than  100  men  were  employed  on  the  creeks,  taking  out  about 
$250,000.  The  stores  of  the  three  commercial  companies  were  greatly 
overstocked,  shipments  having  been  made  on  the  assumption  that  the 
town  would  contain  a  population  of  at  least  2,000  this  winter.  The 
visible  supply  of  liquors  on  September  15  consisted  of  3,000  gallons 
of  whisky  and  437  barrels  of  beer. 

Fort  Yukon  is  practically  deserted,  there  being  only  two  or  three 
white  persons  in  the  place  in  September.  No  discoveries  of  gold  have 
been  made  on  the  Porcupine  and  Beaver  rivers,  and  those  streams 
have  been  abandoned  by  prospectors. 

Rampart  City  (Minook)  has  barfely  held  its  own.  On  August  20, 1899, 
there  were  about  300  people  in  the  town,  of  whom  35  were  women, 
and  there  were  about  200  men  on  the  creeks.  By  the  close  of  naviga- 
tion the  population  was  greatly  reduced  through  departures  for  Nome, 
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and  it  is  probable  that  not  more  than  200  people  are  passing  the  win- 
ter there.  The  output  is  estimated  at  $150,000,  or  about  the  same  as 
the  preceding  year,  (a) 

Good  prospects  have  been  found  on  Eureka  Creek,  a  tributary  of 
Baker  Creek,  which  enters  the  Xanana  River  from  the  eastward  about 
70  miles  above  its  mouth.  A  pay-streak  6  feet  deep  and  40  feet  wide, 
averaging  5  cents  to  the  pan,  has  been  located  on  one  claim;  but  as 
the  ground  is  deep  and  there  is  not  an  adequate  supply  of  water, 
work  can  not  be  conducted  profitaby  at  the  present  cost  of  labor  and 
supplies.  The  district  was  practically  abandoned  during  the  winter 
on  account  of  the  Nome  stampede. 

In  September,  1899,  sensational  reports  were  received  at  St. 
Michael  and  Nome  of  a  rich  strike  on  the  upper  Koyukuk,  and  this 
news  WBS  no  doubt  transmitted  to  the  States.  It  was  reported  that 
ground  which  yielded  $100  per  day  to  the  shovel  had  been  opened  up 
on  Slate  and  Myrtle  creeks,  tributaries  of  the  Middle  Fork.  The 
first  and  only  authentic  information  received  relative  to  this  new 
strike  is  contained  in  a  letter,  dated  January  18,  1900,  from  the 
representative  of  one  of  the  conunercial  companies  at  Bergman,  a 
trading  post  located  on  the  Koyukuk  about  525  miles  above  its 
mouth.     The  following  statement  is  taken  from  that  letter: 

There  is  a  gold  belt  running  almost  east  and  west  and  cut  first  by 
the  Allenkaket  River,  12  miles  above  Bergman,  where  good  prospects 
have  been  found  and  some  12  or  14  men  are  now  at  work.  Then 
comes  Johns  Creek,  about  3  miles  above  Clow,  our  new  station,  which 
taps  the  belt,  and  we  expect  just  as  good  results  from  it  as  from  any 
of^the  others.  Then  10  miles  above  that  is  Wild  Creek,  where  they 
are  doing  considerable  practical  prospecting.  Platinum  in  paying 
quantities  has  been  found  with  the  gold,  averaging  3  grains  of  plati- 
num to  1  grain  of  gold,  and  it  is  expected  to  pay  in  gold  alone;  but 
up  to  the  present  tune  there  has  not  oeen  enough  work  done  to  prove 
this  statement.  The  men  are  stiU  at  work  and  we  expect  to  hear  from 
them  favorably  anv  day. 

Next  comes  the  Nortn  Fork  of  the  Koyukuk.  That  was  struck  late 
last  fall  by  inexperienced  men;  but  the  surface  prospects  they  found 
were  sufficient  to  cause  a  stampede  from  Myrtle  and  felate  creeks,  and 
a  number  have  neglected  their  claims  there  to  prospect  on  the  North 
Fork.  Myrtle  ana  Slate  creeks  are  tributary  to  each  other,  and  empty 
into  the  Middle  Fork.  They  are  the  creefa  on  which  pay  was  first 
found,  and  though  up  to  the  present  time  there  has  been  nothing  start- 
ling found,  it  has  been  proven  that  they  are  rich.  There  was  some 
sluicing  done  last  summer  and  good  monev  made,  but  had  the  parties 
known  how  to  mine  they  would  have  made  three  dollars  where  they 
made  only  one.     They  were  so  careless  in  their  clean  up  that  after 

a  Information  received  at  St.  Michael  February  1,  1900,  indicates  that  there  are 
about  300  men  at  work  in  the  Rampart  diggings.  Little  Minook  and  Little  Minook, 
Jr.,  are  said  to  be  the  best  creeks,  and  good  results  are  being  obtained  from  winter 
work. 
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they  had  quit  work  and  started  down  for  supplies  other  men  found 
pieces  of  gold  In  their  boxes  weighing  as  high  as  $2. 

Just  over  the  divide  from  the  head  of  Slate  Creek  is  Lake  Creek, 
which  empties  into  the  South  Fork  of  the  Koyukuk,  where  they  have 
found  good  prospects. 

Then  the  South  Fork  itself  has  developed  some  bench  claims  that 
promise  big  returns  with  an  expenditure  of  a  few  thousand  dollars  in 
machinery  for  hydraulic  purposes.  These  benches  have  been  pros- 
pected and  rich  gravel  found,  but  as  yet  thev  have  not  reached  bed 
rock.  So  we  do  not  know  how  deep  it  is  to  bed  rock  nor  whether  there 
is  pay  on  it  or  not,  but  they  have  a  pay  streak  from  5  to  19  feet  deep 
and  300  feet  wide  that  averages  6  cents  to  the  pan,  and  sometimes  they 
find  pieces  that  go  as  high  as  $1.75. 

This  is  all  we  know  at  present  in  re^rd  to  the  extent  of  the  country, 
but  if  it  was  measured  it  would  certamly  cover  an  area  of  20  miles  in 
width  by  at  least  100  miles  in  length,  it  being  all  of  the  latter  distance 
in  a  direct  line  from  the  AUenkaket  to  the  South  Fork  of  the  Koyukuk, 
with  all  these  streams  cutting  through  the  belt  at  different  points. 
There  are  other  streams  that  are  supposed  to  cut  into  this  belt,  but  as 
yet  no  one  has  been  on  them;  so  we  know  nothing  about  them. 

Our  new  town  site  (Clowj  is  situated  80  miles  aw)ve  Bergman,  which 
puts  it  within  55  miles  or  the  farthest  diggings  we  have,  with  the 
exception  of  the  AUenkaket,  and  the  miners  on  the  AUenkaket  will 
have  to  depend  on  Bergman  as  a  base  for  their  supplies  for  the  present. 

Distances  from  Clow  are  as  follows:  Slate  and  Myrtle  creeks,  55 
miles;  Twelve-mile  Creek,  43  miles;  North  Fork,  24  miles;  Wild 
Creek,  14  miles;  Johns  Creek,  3  miles. 

The  diggings  on  the  South  Fork  are  less  than  50  miles  from  Clow, 
by  making  a  portage  of  about  15  miles  from  the  South  Fork  to  the 
Middle  Fork. 

There  are  about  150  miners  in  the  country  at  the  present  writing, 
and  they  are  all  cheerful  and  hopeful  and  working  hard.  In  December. 
21  men  came  in  from  Circle  City.  They  are  all  practical  miners,  ana 
as  soon  as  they  had  looked  around  for  a  few  days  every  one  of  them 
became  interested  in  property,  either  bv  buying  an  interest  or  taking 
a  lay  on  the  different  claims.  They  all  say  that  the  country  loolS 
well  and  that  they  are  satisfied  to  stay  with  it.  This  has  improved  the 
spirits  of  all  the  men  in  this  region,  and  they  have  gone  to  work  with 
renewed  energy. 

This  information  is  accepted  as  reliable,  and  several  old  residents  of 
the  Koyukuk  now  in  Nome  express  their  determination  to  return 
there.  Even  if  the  reports  should  receive  no  further  verification,  it 
is  probable  that  an  important  stampede  for  the  new  gold  fields  of  the 
upper  Koyukuk  will  occur  during  the  coming  summer.  Leaving  out 
of  consideration  the  possibilities  of  rich  finds,  the  inaccessibility  of 
the  new  section  and  the  uncertainties  of  the  enterprise  offer  irre- 
sistible attractions  to  the  typical  prospector. 

It  was  stated  in  a  former  report  (Bulletin  No.  16)  that  the  Koyukuk 
was  navigable  for  only  about  300  miles.  This  statement  was  based  on 
information  furnished  by  steamboat  men  who  up  to  that  time  had  not 
succeeded,  on  account  of  low  water,  in  reaching  a  higher  point  than 
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that  indicated.  During  the  season  of  1898  it  was  practically  demon- 
strated that  300-ton  steamboats  could  ascend  the  river  at  a  good  stage 
of  water  for  a  distance  of  650  miles.  The  country  is  well  timbered  and 
contains  large  deposits  of  coal  of  good  quality,  and,  with  the  exception 
of  the  cost  of  transporting  supplies,  presents  no  obstacles  to  the  suc- 
cessful operation  of  its  mines. 

There  have  been  some  developments  in  coal  mining  along  the  Yukon. 
During  the  winter  of  1898-99  the  Alaska  Conunercial  Company  opened 
up  a  coal  vein  on  Nation  River,  30  miles  below  Star  City.  The  coal 
was  bituminous  and  of  a  high  grade.  Two  thousand  tons  were  mined 
during  the  winter,  but  the  deposit  was  pockety,  at  no  time  during 
development  showing  a  true  coal  measure,  and  it  was  pi'actically 
worked  out. 

The  North  American  Transportation  and  Trading  Company  worked 
their  coal  mine  at  Coal  Creek,  and  took  out  1,300  tons,  some  of  which 
was  sold  in  Dawson  at  $25  per  ton. 

Eighty  miles  above  Anvik  a  coal  vein  which  shows  a  high  grade  of 
lignite  is  being  extensively  worked  during  the  present  winter,  under 
a  contract  with  the  Alaska  Commercial  Company  to  supply  5,000  tons 
during  the  next  two  years. 

The  price  of  coal  at  the  mines  is  $20  per  ton. 

During  the  winter  of  1898-99  a  large  number  of  men  were  engaged 
in  chopping  wood  on  the  Yukon,  and  at  the  opening  of  the  navigation 
season  of  1899  there  were  probably  25,000  cords  of  wood  scattered 
along  the  river.  The  price  at  the  beginning  of  the  season  was  $12 
per  cord,  but  it  soon  dropped  to  $8,  and  toward  the  close  of  the  season 
choppers  were  glad  to  dispose  of  their  wood  at  $4  per  cord,  and  much 
was  sold  at  even  lower  prices.  This  large  reduction  in  price  was  in 
a  measure  caused  by  an  oversupply,  but  principally  by  the  Nome 
excitement,  everybody  on  the  river  being  desirous  of  getting  to  the 
new  gold  fields  before  the  close  of  navigation.  There  are  now  some 
15,000  cords  of  old  wood  lying  at  the  wood  yards.  Hundreds  of  cords, 
in  small  quantities  of  from  25  to  100  cords,  have  been  abandoned  by 
the  owners,  nearly  all  of  whom  joined  the  Nome  stampede. 

GOLOVIN  BAY  AND  NOME. 

A  number  of  men  who  were  unable  to  secure  transportation  from 
St.  Michael  to  Dawson  in  the  fall  of  1897  passed  the  winter  of 
1897-98  on  Fish  River,  a  tributary  of  Golovin  Bay.  They  were 
attracted  by  the  fact  that  a  silver  mine  located  on  one  of  the  tributa- 
ries of  Fish  River  had  been  successfully  worked  for  several  years,  and 
by  the  reports  of  natives  that  gold  had  been  found  by  them  on  some 
of  the  streams  in  that  vicinity.  Considerable  prospecting  was  done 
on  Fish  River  and  its  tributaries  during  the  winter.     Good  prospects 
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were  found  on  a  number  of  creeks,  and  Sweetcake  and  Ophir,  the 
best  creeks  so  far  opened  up,  proved  rich.  Fair  returns  were  secured 
from  such  desultory  work  as  could  be  done  during  the  siunmer  of 
1898.  The  lack  of  supplies  made  it  impossible  to  engage  in  exten- 
sive operations.  On  account  of  the  discovery  of  rich  placer  diggings 
at  Nome,  the  Fish  River  mines  were  practically  deserted  during  the 
past  summer;  but  many  of  the  owners  of  property  there  have  returned 
this  winter,  and  active  mining  operations  will  be  carried  on  during 
the  coming  summer,  with  every  assurance  of  success.  Golovin  City 
(formerly  Council  City),  the  distributing  point  for  the  Fish  River 
placers,  contains  a  population  of  about  150  at  the  present  time. 

In  September,  1898,  N.  O.  Hultberg,  H.  L.  Blake,  John  Brynteson, 
and  J.  L.  Haggalin  sailed  from  Golovin  Bay  in  a  5-ton  schooner  for 
the  purpose  of  prospecting  for  quartz  in  the  exposed  ledges  along  the 
coast  to  the  westward.  When  in  the  vicinity  of  the  present  mining 
camp  of  Nome,  a  heavy  storm  arose,  and  they  were  washed  into  the 
mouth  of  Snake  River,  a  shallow  stream  which  empties  into  Bering 
Sea  about  13  miles  west  of  Cape  Nome.  The  storm  continued  for 
several  days,  and  since  the  party  had  nothing  to  do  but  wait  for  better 
weather,  they  occupied  the  time  in  prospecting  the  streams  in  the 
barren  hills  4  or  5  miles  back  from  the  beach.  They  prospected  two 
or  three  creeks  with  surprising  results,  getting  from  50  cents  to  $1 
to  the  pan  a  foot  below  the  surface.  They  staked  Anvil,  Dexter,  and 
Glacier  creeks  and  Snow  Gulch,  and  organized  the  Cape  Nome  mining 
district,  extending  along  the  coast  for  20  miles  to  the  westward  from 
Cape  Nome,  and  embracing  the  Nome,  Snake,  and  Penny  rivers  and 
their  tributaries.  Recently  Penny  River  and  its  tributaries  have  been 
made  a  part  of  the  Cripple  and  Granite  mining  districts.  After  the 
storm  subsided  the  party  went  back  to  Golovin  Bay,  with  the  under- 
standing that  when  they  secured  supplies  they  would  return  to  Snake 
River.  The  original  discoverers  organized  another  party,  consisting 
of  John  Brynteson,  A.  N.  Kittleson,  Eric  O.  Lindbloom,  Japhet  Linde- 
berg,  G.  W.  Price,  and  a  Laplander  named  Johan  Tornensis,  and  about 
the  middle  of  October  this  party  sailed  from  Gx>lovin  Bay  for  Snake 
River.  On  their  arrival  they  ascended  the  stream  to  the  point  pre- 
viously reached.  Here  they  prospected,  with  even  better  results 
than  the  first  party  secured.  After  they  had  panned  three  days, 
washing  out  from  $30  to  $100  a  day,  they  made  two  crude  rockers. 
One  was  set  up  on  No.  8,  Anvil  Creek,  and  the  other  on  No.  1,  Snow 
Gulch.  The  weather  was  freezing  at  the  time  (about  October  30),  and 
the  rockers  were  covered  with  ice,  so  that  it  was  necessary  to  heat 
water  to  keep  them  in  operation.  The  party  took  out  $1,800  in  three 
days,  and  then  returned  to  Golovin  Bay,  a  distance  of  90  miles,  over- 
land, as  the  river  was  frozen  and  there  was  too  much  ice  in  Bering 
Sea  to  venture  out  with  their  schooner.     Some  of  the  party  remained 
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at  Golovin  Bay,  and  others  started  for  different  places  along  the  coast, 
Kittleson  going  to  St.  Michael,  where  he  arrived  December  1.  He 
met  two  or  three  parties  on  the  trail,  who  were  on  their  way  to  the 
Golovin  Bay  district,  but  when  they  learned  of  the  new  strike  they 
changed  their  plans  and  proceeded  to  Snake  River.  Among  these  were 
R.  T.  Lyng  and  Edwin  Englestadt  and  several  of  their  friends.  On  the 
day  of  Kittleson's  arrival  at  St.  Michael  two  outfits  started  for  Snake 
River,  one  with  a  dog  team  and  the  other  with  reindeer,  and  from  that 
time  on  they  were  going  and  coming  all  winter,  sometimes  two  or 
three  parties  leaving  St.  Michael  on  the  same  day. 

By  Apidl  1  a  camp  of  considerable  size  had  sprung  up  at  the  mouth 
of  Snake  River.  The  town  was  at  that  time  called  Anvil  City,  but  the 
name  has  since  been  changed  to  Nome,  to  conform  with  the  designa- 
tion of  the  Post-OflSce  Department.  The  original  name  of  the  town, 
as  well  as  that  of  the  principal  creek  in  the  district,  was  suggested  by 
the  shape  of  an  immense  rock  on  the  top  of  a  mountain  5  miles  back 
from  the  beach,  and  which  from  that  point  of  view  has  the  appearance 
of  an  anvil.  At  that  time  about  fifteen  hundred  20-acre  claims  had 
been  located,  and  nearly  all  of  the  creeks  for  many  miles  into  the  inte- 
rior had  been  staked.  When  it  is  considered  that  the  claims  staked  at 
the  date  named,  if  placed  in  a  string,  would  stretch  the  entire  length 
of  the  State  of  Illinois,  it  must  be  admitted,  even  by  those  who  depre- 
cate the  use  of  powers  of  attorney  in  locating  mining  claims,  that  this 
little  band  of  hardy  pioneers  were,  to  say  the  least,  very  industrious. 

Before  the  opening  of  navigation  in  the  spring  of  1899  the  news  of 
the  strike  at  Nome  was  generally  known  throughout  northern  Alaska 
and  as  far  up  the  Yukon  as  Dawson.  It  attracted  but  little  attention 
and  created  no  interest  in  the  Klondike  region;  but  almost  the  entire 
population  of  the  Golovin  Bay  district  and  many  from  St.  Michael 
and  the  small  camps  on  the  Lower  Yukon  made  haste  to  get  to  Nome. 
By  May  15  there  were  about  250  men  in  the  camp.  At  that  date  a 
few  log  cabins  had  been  built,  but  most  of  the  people  lived  in  tents. 
The  schooner  Bear^  from  Unga,  was  the  first  vessel  to  arrive.  She 
dropped  anchor  on  May  28  at  the  mouth  of  Nome  River,  3^  miles  east 
of  the  present  town  of  Nome.  On  June  8  three  whalers  arrived,  and 
these  were  followed,  on  June  17,  by  the  steamship  Garonne^  with  150 
passengers.  These  accessions  brought  the  population  up  to  about  400. 
Many  vessels  arrived  during  the  succeeding  six  weeks,  and  by  July  10 
the  population  of  the  district  had  increased  to  2,500.  Probably  one- 
half  of  this  number  came  from  points  on  the  Upper  Yukon. 

Water  began  to  run  in  the  creeks  on  June  20,  and  active  mining 
operations  were  soon  under  way  on  Anvil,  Glacier,  and  Dexter  creeks 
and  Snow  Gulch,  which  are  situated  from  5  to  8  miles  from  town. 

Anvil,  as  far  as  shown  by  developments,  is  the  best  creek  in  the 
district     It  is  about  7  miles  in  length  and  empties  into  Snake  River  4 
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miles  in  an  air  line  from  the  beach.  There  are  about  30  claims  of  20 
acres  each  and  a  few  fractional  claims  on  the  creek.  The  ground  is 
shallow,  running  from  2  to  5  feet  in  depth,  and  the  pay  streak  has 
been  proved  to  be  over  150  feet  wide  on  several  claims.  Discovery  is 
a  little  more  than  halfway  from  the  mouth  to  the  head  of  the  creek, 
and  from  No.  3  below  Discovery  to  the  head  it  has  proved  to  be  very 
rich.  No.  1  below  yielded  as  high  as  $14,000  in  a  clean  up,  and  pro- 
duced $115,000  during  the  season.  No.  8  above  produced  $192,000, 
and  two  or  three  other  claims  passed  the  $50,000  mark.  Many  large 
nuggetii  have  been  found  on  Anvil,  No.  1  below  Discovery  having  pro- 
duced two  weighing  $213  and  $320,  respectively.  Quartz,  Specimen, 
and  Nickola  gulches,  tributaries  of  Anvil,  appear  to  be  as  rich  as  the 
creek  itself,  but  they  are  short,  none  of  them  having  more  than  two  or 
three  claims.  Good  prospects  have  been  found  on  the  bench  claims  on 
Anvil,  but  their  value  is  not  yet  proved.  Some  sales  have  been  made 
at  prices  ranging  from  $45,000  to  $75,000  for  a  20  acre  claim. 

Over  the  divide  to  the  westward  of  Anvil  is  Snow  Gulch,  which 
empties  into  Glacier  Creek.  This  is  a  short  gulch,  having  but  three 
claims  and  a  fraction,  but  it  contains  the  richest  ground  yet  opened 
up  in  the  district.  Nuggets  weighing  as  high  as  $150  have  been 
found.  In  a  run  of  twenty -four  hours  $7,000  was  taken  out,  with 
three  men  shoveling  in.  The  gulch  produced  about  $300,000  during 
the  short  season.  Drifting  is  being  carried  on  at  present,  the  deepest 
point  to  bed  rock  being  11  feet.  The  gravel  is  dry  and  easily  worked. 
One  dump  taken  from  a  pay  streak  5  feet  deep  and  20  feet  wide  aver- 
aged $6  to  the  pan.  If  the  ground  untouched  averages  as  well  as  that 
which  has  been  worked,  the  four  claims  on  this  gulch  will  produce 
$1,000,000  apiece. 

Glacier  Creek,  a  tributary  of  Snake  River,  is  about  the  same  length 
as  Anvil,  but  is  wider  and  carries  more  water.  It  is  probably  a.s  rich 
as  Anvil.  Discovery  is  about  2  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  creek. 
No.  2  below  and  No.  3  above  have  been  developed  and  proved  to  be 
rich,  and  good  prospects  have  been  found  as  far  up  as  No.  8  above. 

Dexter  Creek,  which  heads  over  the  divide  to  the  eastward  from 
Anvil,  is  a  tributary  of  Nome  River,  which  runs  parallel  with  Snake 
River  and  empties  into  Bering  Sea  3^  miles  east  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Snake.  Dexter  is  rich,  but  the  supply  of  water  was  insufficient  for 
sluicing  during  the  latter  part  of  the  season,  and  since  no  ground  was 
opened  up  early  in  the  season  no  great  output  was  reported.  As 
high  as  $300  a  day  was  taken  out  with  a  rocker.  Some  of  the  largest 
nuggets  produced  in  the  district  came  from  this  creek,  many  weighing 
from  $25  to  $80  apiece.  On  one  claim  two  men  shoveling  onto  a  dump 
in  the  absence  of  water  picked  out  $300  worth  of  nuggets  from  the 
dry  gravel  in  one  day. 

Dry  Creek,  a  tributary  of  Snake  River,  and  Moimtain  Creek,  a 
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tributary  of  Glacier  Creek,  are  rich.  Bedrock  has  not  been  reached, 
but  as  high  as  50  cents  to  the  pan  has  been  found. 

Bonanza,  a  short  gulch  running  parallel  with  Mountain  Creek  and 
emptying  into  Glacier,  has  but  two  claims.  One  pan  of  gravel  taken 
out  18  inches  below  the  surface  produced  $4.60. 

There  are  many  other  creeks — Lindbloom,  Gold  Bottom,  Bourbon, 
Sunset,  Monument,  Moonlight,  Little — all  tributaries  of  Snake  River, 
which  were  prospected  during  the  season.  No  large  output  was 
reported  from  any  of  these  creeks,  but  they  are  likely  to  prove  rich, 
as  coarse  gold  has  been  found  on  all  of  them. 

Osborne  and  Buster  creeks,  tributaries  of  Nome  River,  and  Lillian 
Creek,  a  tributary  of  Buster,  promise  to  be  good  producers. 

Just  above  Buster  is  Dewey  Creek,  which  prospects  well,  but  no 
development  work  has  been  done. 

Next  above  are  Mineral  and  Basin  creeks,  both  of  which  show  50 
cents  to  the  pan  and  a  pay  streak  at  least  50  feet  wide. 

Just  above  Basin  Creek  is  Sampson  Creek.  Then  come  Manila, 
Hobson,  and  Schley  creeks.  Good  prospects  have  been  found  on  all 
of  these  streams,  but  no  development  work  has  been  done. 

Besides  the  creeks  designated,  there  are  many  other  tributaries  of 
Snake  and  Nome  rivers  which  show  good  prospects  and  promise  large 
returns. 

About  250  men  worked  for  wages  on  Anvil  Creek  during  the  season, 
200  men  were  employed  on  Glacier  and  Snow,  and  about  200  found 
employment  for  wages  on  other  creeks.  Wages  in  the  creek  diggings 
were  $5  per  day  and  board,  with  a  bonus  of  $3  per  day  at  the  close  of 
the  season  for  continuous  service. 

Since  there  was  no  systematic  method  of  shipping  gold  dust,  it  has 
been  impossible  to  secure  an  accurate  statement  of  the  output  of  the 
creek  diggings,  but  it  is  conservatively  estimated  at  $1,200,000. 

At  this  point  the  account  of  the  financial  results  of  the  first  year's 
operations  at  Nome  would  cease  were  it  not  for  the  remarkable  devel- 
opment of  the  beach  diggings  during  the  summer.  Before  taking  up 
this  subject  it  will  be  necessary  to  review  briefly  the  situation  at  Nome 
in  Jime  and  the  early  part  of  July.  During  this  period  several 
hundred  men  who  had  spent  the  winter  in  idleness  on  Kotzebue  Sound 
or  in  other  unproductive  sections  of  Alaska  arrived  at  Nome,  and  by 
July  10  there  were  1,000  destitute  men  in  the  camp.  It  was  impossi- 
ble for  more  than  a  very  small  percentage  of  these  men  to  secure  work, 
for  there  were  but  limited  opportunities  for  employment,  either  on  the 
creeks  or  in  town.  Only  a  small  number  of  claim  owners  were  work- 
ing their  claims;  in  fact,  there  were  comparatively  few  claim  owners  in 
the  district,  since  a  large  proportion  of  the  claims  had  been  located  by 
power  of  attorney  for  nonresidents,  who  were  holding  them  for  specu- 
lative purposes.    This  idle  class  contended  that  the  claims  should  eitiier 
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be  worked,  thus  giving  them  employment,  or  be  thrown  open  for  reloca- 
tion by  bona  fide  locators,  in  accordance  with  the  letter  and  spirit  of 
the  United  States  mining  laws.  It  was  also  contended  (and  this  con- 
tention seems  to  be  borne  out  by  the  facts)  that  a  large  number  of  claims 
had  been  located  by  aliens,  principally  by  Laplanders  in  the  employ  of 
the  reindeer  stations.  By  using  the  reindeer  furnished  by  the  Govern- 
ment for  the  beneficent  purpose  of  supplying  sustenance  to  the  half- 
starved  natives  along  this  barren  coast,  these  favored  foreigners  were 
so  well  equipped  for  their  enterprise  that  they  frequently  outstripped 
their  less  fortunate  domestic  competitors  in  the  race  for  a  rich  claim. 
It  was  charged  that  in  some  instances  an  individual  had  located  for 
himself  and  absent  friends  twenty  or  thirty  claims,  and  that  not  a  single 
one  of  these  claims  had  ever  had  a  pick  stuck  in  it.  A  glance  through 
the  records  indicates  that  this  charge  had  a  basis  of  fact.  As  a  conse- 
quence an  era  of  ^'jumping"  was  inaugurated,  and  it  is  no  exaggeration 
to  say  that  there  is  scarcely  a  claim  on  any  good  creek  that  was  not  relo- 
cated at  least  twice  during  the  three  weeks  ending  July  10;  while  if  a 
claim  of  any  value  was  known  to  have  been  originally  located  by  a  Lap- 
lander, he  could  count  on  half  a  dozen  or  more  energetic  contestants. 
The  attorney  for  one  of  the  richest  mine  owners  in  the  district  has  fur- 
nished the  following  explanation  as  to  the  alleged  misuse  of  powers  of 
attorney:  "  It  is  alleged  that  a  great  many  claims  were  staked  by  power 
of  attorney  for  people  living  in  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  other 
places  outside  of  Alaska.  This  is  not  true.  I  doubt  whether  there  are 
more  than  half  a  dozen  locations  by  power  of  attorney  in  the  district 
made  for  people  who  were  not  in  Alaska  or  who  could  not  have  gotten 
here  as  easily  as  the  man  who  carried  the  power  of  attorney;  but  inas- 
much as  the  local  law,  of  which  the  recorder  had  a  copy,  permitted  loca- 
tions by  power  of  attorney,  a  few  friends  would  club  together  and  give 
a  certain  man  their  power  of  attome}'-  to  go  up  and  locate  for  them, 
rather  than  that  all  should  endure  the  hardships.  They  either  grub- 
staked the  man  or  paid  him  for  his  services." 

The  "jumping"  mania  comprehensively  embraced  everything  in 
sight.  It  was  no  unusual  experience  for  a  man  who  thought  he  owned 
a  town  lot  to  arise  in  the  morning  and  find  four  or  five  tents  on  his 
property,  all  occupied  by  facetious  squatters,  who  declared  in  response 
to  his  protests  that  they  would  stay  there  until  the  United  States  court 
was  established  and  removed  them.  At  this  time  there  was  no  civil 
government  in  Nome,  the  nearest  United  States  commissioner  being 
located  at  St.  Michael,  120  miles  away.  The  responsibility  of  main- 
taining order  therefore  devolved  upon  the  conmiandant  of  the  small 
military  detachment  stationed  at  Nome,  and  he  and  his  force  were  kept 
busy  day  and  night  for  ten  days  dispersing  the  angry  crowds  which 
gathered  on  the  streets  and  adjusting  disputed  titles  to  mining  claims 
and  town  lots. 
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Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  on  July  10,  1899,  on  which  date  a 
miners'  meeting,  attended  by  450  men,  was  held  for  the  purpose  of 
considering  the  situation.  At  this  meeting  the  following  preamble 
and  resolution  were  introduced: 

Whereas  it  appears  upon  a  careful  perusal  of  the  records  in  the 
district  recorder's  office  of  this  district  that  but  two  miners'  meeting 
have  heretofore  been  held  in  the  district,  and  that  at  the  first  of  said 
meetings,  held  October  15,  1898,  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  this 
district  only  six  persons  were  present,  to  wit,  A.  N.  Kittleson,  <&.  W. 
Price,  J  ohn  Brynteson,  Japhet  Lindeberg,  J.  T.  Tornensis,  and  Eric  O. 
Lindbloom;  and 

Whereas  at  said  meeting,  purporting  to  or^nize  said  district,  the 
boundaries  were  so  indefinitely  described  that  it  would  be  impossible 
to  ascertain  that  any  claim  was  in  the  district  without  an  authentic 
survey  thereof,  in  that  said  district  is  not  defined  by  any  natural 
boundaries  or  watersheds,  as  has  heretofore  been  the  custom;  and 

Whereas  the  records  of  the  district  further  disclose  that  a  majority 
of  the  claims  in  the  district  have  been  located,  staked,  and  recorded, 
either  individually  or  by  power  of  attorney,  by  the  original  locators 
of  the  district  without  any  rule  or  regulation  governing  the  location, 
manner  of  recording,  amount  of  work  necessary  to  hola  possession  of 
said  claims,  or  how  said  claims  shall  be  marked  on  the  ground,  as 
authorized  and  required  by  the  United  States  statutes,  thus  omitting 
the  requisite  and  necessary  provision  for  the  successful  and  intelligent 
working  of  the  claims  in  the  district;  and 

Whereas  it  appearing  that  at  the  first  meeting  organizing  said  dis- 
trict one  or  more  foreigners  were  present  and  took  part  in  the  same; 
and 

Whereas  it  has  been  ascertained  that  claims  are  in  possession  of 
aliens,  who  are  holding  them  in  the  district  contrary  to  law,  and  that 
persons  so  holding  have  been  maintained  in  their  possession  by  and 
with  the  connivance  and  assistance  of  certain  officials  illegally  assum- 
ing authority  so  to  do,  and  by  so  doing  depriving  Amencan  citizens 
of  their  right  to  locate  and  work  portions  of  the  public  domain  for 
mining  purposes,  and  also  that  many  claims  have  been  located  and 
are  now  held  under  false  and  fraudulent  documents,  purporting  to  be 
powers  of  attorney,  and  we  believe  that  in  many  instances  assumed 
names  have  been  used  for  this  purpose;  and 

Whereas,  without  going  into  more  detail,  we  believe  that  the  genius 
and  spirit,  intent  and  meaning,  of  the  American  mining  laws  have 
been  ruthlessly  violated,  with  a  view  to  illegally  usurping  and  holding 
a  vast  tract  of  the  public  domain,  valuable  for  mining  purposes,  for 
the  benefit  of  corrupt  officials  and  unscrupulous  corporations,  to  the 
injury  of  bona  fide  miners;  and 

Whereas  it  being  clear  from  the  face  of  them  that  the  present 
miners'  rules  and  regulations  are  wholly  inadequate  and  unintelligible, 
and  are  not  in  accoraance  with  the  laws  of  the  United  States  and  are 
insufficient  for  the  proper  legal  location  and  working  of  the  same  in 
the  district;  and 

Whereas  we  believe  that  a  great  proportion  of  the  claims  in  the  dis- 
trict have  been  illegally  staked  and  recorded  without  having  first  been 
prospected  to  ascertain  the  presence  of  mineral,  as  required  by  law; 
and 
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Whereas,  ample  time  having  elapsed  since  the  opening  of  the  season 
in  which  to  commence  work  on  the  recorded  claims  in  the  district  and 
it  appearing  that  very  few  of  the  claims  in  the  district  are  being 
worked,  about  90  per  cent  of  them  being  idle,  we  believe  that  said 
claims  are  being  held  solely  for  speculative  purposes  and  that  the 
spirit  and  intent  of  the  law  in  this  respect  is  being  violated:  Now, 
tnerefore,  be  it 

Mesolved.  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  meeting  that  urgent  necessity 
exists  for  the  immediate  passage  of  a  set  of  local  laws,  riDes,  and  regu- 
lations for  the  governance  of  the  district,  that  it  may  be  successfully 
and  intelligently  worked  and  the  mineral  resources  of  the  district 
developed  as  rapidly  as  possible;  that  for  this  purpose  laws  governing 
the  number  of  claims  to  be  held  by  any  one  individual,  how  said  claims 
shall  be  staked,  recorded,  and  worked,  the  manner  of  working,  and 
length  of  time  tney  shall  be  worked  eacn  season,  and  such  otiier  neces- 
saiy  rules  and  regiilations  as  to  water  rights,  roads,  dumping  ground, 
etc.,  as  may  be  necessary  shall  be  adopt^. 

During  the  reading  of  the  preamble  and  resolution  the  commandant 
had  entered  the  hall  with  a  sergeant  and  three  privates  and  placed 
them  at  the  upper  end  of  the  hall  with  fixed  bayonets.  At  the  close 
of  the  reading  he  peremptorily  ordered  the  meeting  to  disperse.  The 
chairman  inquired  by  what  right  the  order  was  given.  The  com- 
mandant replied,  "  You  must  inunediately  disperse,  or  I  will  clear  the 
hall."  The  chairman  then  asked  whether  the  meeting  would  be 
allowed  to  consider  the  preamble  if  the  resolution  was  withdrawn. 
The  commandant  responded,  "The  meeting  must  disperse,  and  1  will 
give  you  two  minutes  to  leave  the  hall."  The  meeting  then  dissolved 
in  an  orderly  manner. 

For  several  days  subsequent  to  this  meeting  there  was  much  turbu- 
lence. Among  those  who  attended  the  meeting  were  many  who 
violently  denounced  the  conmiandant  for  what  they  characterized  as 
"the  suppression  of  the  right  of  free  speech."  The  commandant 
defended  his  action  by  declaring  that  it  was  the  intention  of  those 
present  at  the  meeting,  if  they  had  succeeded  in  passing  the  preamble 
and  resolution  and  reorganizing  the  district  in  accordance  therewith, 
to  restake  all  the  mining  property  in  the  district,  and  that  he  was 
forced  to  take  the  course  he  did  to  protect  vested  interests  and  maintain 
law  and  order.  Numerous  conflicts  occurred  between  owners  and 
adverse  claimants  of  mining  property  and  town  lots,  and  the  situation 
was  hourly  becoming  more  and  more  serious.  On  July  13  the  com 
mandant  promulgated  the  following  order: 

To  put  an  end  to  apparent  misunderstandings,  the  following  state- 
ment is  published: 

All  disputed  titles,  whether  to  mining  claims  or  town  lots,  shall 
at  once  be  brough*^  before  the  civil  authorities  for  settlement.  So 
long  as  the  civil  authorities  can  handle  such  matters  the  military 
authorities  will  take  no  action.  In  case  it  becomes  necessary  for  the 
military  authorities  to  act,  the  claim  or  lot  will  be  held  in  its  condition 
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at  the  time,  neither  party  being  allowed  to  do  any  work  to  change  the 
condition  of  the  same. 

While  there  exists  no  objection  to  the  holding  of  orderly  meetings 
for  the  discussion  of  ordinary  business  affairs,  in  any  meeting  held  for 
the  purpose  of  acting  in  district  affairs  no  person  is  entitled  to  partic- 
ipate exceijting  claim  holders.  Any  attempt  so  to  participate  by  other 
persons  is  illegal,  and  the  proper  steps  will  be  taken  to  prevent  it. 

Decisions  and  orders  of  the  civil  courts  will  be  supported  by  the 
entire  power  and  authority  of  the  United  States  troops. 

No  person  will  be  allowed  to  carry  firearms,  revolvers,  or  pistx)ls. 
Anyone  violating  this  order  will  have  said  firearms  confiscated. 

There  was  no  civil  government  in  Nome  at  this  time,  and  all  matters 
of  dispute  were  perforce  referred  to  the  military  authorities.  By 
July  27  it  became  apparent  that  the  continued  enforcement  of  the  rule 
laid  down  in  this  order  in  regard  to  the  cessation  of  work  in  case  of 
disputed  titles  would  soon  result  in  tiie  stoppage  of  work  on  the 
creeks  and  nearly  all  building  opei*ations  in  town.  Therefore  the 
order  was  on  that  date  amended  as  follows: 

The  instructions  contained  in  the  order  of  July  13,  1899,  posted  at 
Anvil  City  [Nome],  will  be  amended  so  as  to  permit  original  locators  at 
work  on  their  claims  to  continue  their  work  in  the  event  that  anyone 
jumps  the  claim.  The  matter  can  afterwards  be  settled  by  the  civil 
authorities. 

In  the  meantime  an  event  occurred  which  soon  solved  the  difficult 
problem  and  brought  comparative  peace  to  the  community,  a  thing 
which  the  military  authorities  had  about  despaired  of  accomplishing. 
This  was  the  discovery  and  rapid  development  of  rich  deposits  of  gold 
in  the  sands  on  the  beach  in  the  vicinity  of  Nome.  Before  proceeding 
with  an  account  of  this  remarkable  discovery  a  short  description  of 
the  topography  of  the  Nome  district  will  be  given. 

The  northern  coast  of  Bering  Sea,  from  Golovin  Bay  on  the  east 
to  Cape  Prince  of  Wales  on  the  west,  a  distance  of  nearly  200  miles, 
is  bordered  by  low  tundra,  relieved  at  long  intervals  by  bold  head- 
lands extending  into  the  sea.  From  Cape  Nome  to  Cape  Rodney,  a 
distance  of  50  miles,  this  tundra  has  a  uniform  elevation  along  the 
beach  of  10  or  15  feet  above  high  tide,  rising  to  a  somewhat  greater 
elevation  at  either  extremity,  and  extending  back  from  the  beacn 
from  2  to  8  miles,  to  a  low  range  of  bald  hills  which  flank  barren 
mountains  rising  to  a  height  of  2,000  or  3,000  feet  farther  inland. 
The  tundra  is  covered  with  a  thick  growth  of  moss,  and  contains 
numerous  small  lakes  and  lagoons,  many  of  which  are  but  little,  if 
any,  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  During  the  summer  this  entire  area 
of  marsh  land  is  almost  impassable,  and  travel  inland  is  exceedingly 
difficult.  Along  the  entire  stretch  of  50  miles  from  Cape  Nome  to 
Cape  Rodney  there  is  a  flat,  sandy  beach,  forming  a  slight  curve  and 
running  in  a  west-northwesterly  direction.     The  width  of  the  beach, 
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from  the  tundra  to  the  water's  edge  is  from  50  to  200  feet,  varying 
with  the  slope  of  the  beach  and  the  condition  of  the  tide.  Nowhere 
in  this  vast  expanse  is  there  a  shrub  or  tree.  Along  the  creeks  there 
is  a  meager  growth  of  small  willows,  but  they  are  of  little  use  as  fuel, 
and  firewood  and  lumber  must  be  transported  from  the  beach.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  season  there  were  large  quantities  of  driftwood, 
the  accumulation  of  years,  scattered  along  the  beach.  This  driftwood 
is  supposed  to  have  been  brought  by  the  ocean  currents  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Yukon.  At  the  present  writing  this  source  of  fuel 
supply  has  been  exhausted  for  a  distance  of  15  miles  in  both  directions 
from  Nome. 

Gold  was  first  discovered  on  the  beach  in  January,  1899,  and  it  was 
staked  for  a  distance  of  2  miles  above  and  3  miles  below  Snake  River. 
The  claims  were  of  20  acres  each,  and  extended  1,320  feet  along  the 
beach  and  660  feet  back  from  the  edge  of  the  tundra.  At  that  time 
gold  was  not  supposed  to  exist  in  the  beach  itself.  Only  a  few  colors 
were  found  in  the  tundra,  and  it  had  been  hastily  staked  on  the  gen- 
eral principal  of  locating  everything  in  sight.  It  was  thought  that  it 
might  possibly  be  worked  by  hydraulic  methods.  The  property  was 
turned  over  to  an  association  known  as  the  Nome  Mining  and  Develop- 
ment Company.  About  the  middle  of  June  fair  prospects  were  found 
at  the  edge  of  the  tundra  near  the  mouth  of  Nome  River,  Si  miles 
east  of  Snake  River,  but  no  work  was  done  there.  Early  in  July  a 
soldier  stationed  at  the  military  post  prospected  in  a  little  draw  at 
the  edge  of  the  tundra,  just  east  of  the  town,  and  washed  out 
from  80  cents  to  $1  to  the  pan.  This  created  great  excitement, 
and  several  rockers  were  immediately  set  up  in  the  vicinity.  The 
rockers  were  crude  and  the  men  who  worked  them  were  without 
experience,  but  they  were  uniformly  successful,  making  from  $6 
to  $20  a  day  apiece.  Within  a  week  50  or  60  men  had  built  rockers, 
and  the  nmnber  constantly  increased  until  on  August  5  about  400  men 
were  rocking,  being  principally  located  on  the  2  miles  of  beach 
just  west  of  Snake  River.  A  number  of  practical  beach  miners 
who  had  had  experience  in  washing  the  ruby  sands  of  the  southera 
coast  secured  copper  plates,  and  with  this  superior  equipment  were 
enabled  to  make  from  2  to  5  ounces  per  day  to  the  man.  Four  men, 
working  eight  days  with  one  rocker,  took  from  a  space  24  by  30  feet 
and  3  feet  deep  $5,200,  or  a  little  over  $162  a  day  to  the  man.  As 
high  as  $2.50  to  the  pan  was  taken  out  of  this  particular  patch  of 
ground.  It  was  now  thoroughly  demonstrated  ^at  the  beach  was 
enormously  rich,  and  the  entire  conununity  caught  the  beach  fever. 
Rockers  were  being  constructed  on  every  hand,  carpenters  making 
from  $25  to  $50  a  day  in  supplying  the  demand  for  their  crude  product. 
By  August  10  nearly  a  thousand  men  were  rocking  on  the  beach. 
The  crowds  of  discontented  men  who  had  congregated  on  the  streets 
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and  crowded  the  saloons  a  month  before  had  disappeared  as  if  by 
magic.  They  were  scattered  along  the  beach  for  6  miles  above  Snake 
Kiver,  where  they  had  pitched  their  tents  and  were  rocking  out  an 
average  of  an  ounce  a  day  to  the  man.  During  working  hours  the 
saloons  and  gambling  houses  were  deserted.  Many  barkeepers  and 
faro  dealers  spent  the  days  in  rocking  on  the  beach,  leaving  a  single 
man  on  watch  to  quench  the  thirst  of  the  casual  customer.  Barbers 
closed  their  shops,  and  many  others  left  lucrative  employment  in  town 
to  try  their  fortunes  on  the  beach.  A  large  number  of  miners  who  had 
been  employed  for  wage^  on  the  creeks  quit  work,  forfeiting  the 
bonus  of  $3  a  day  for  continuous  work,  and  joined  the  wild  rush  to 
the  beach.  A  few  weeks  before  the  town  had  been  a  scene  of  strife 
and  turmoil.  Now  nearly  everybody  was  happy,  and  peace  and  con- 
tentment appeared  to  reign  on  every  hand. 

But  there  was  trouble  yet  to  come.  Some  of  the  owners  of  claims 
along  the  edge  of  the  tundra,  realizing  that  in  the  original  staking  a 
rich  strip  of  beach  had  been  overlooked,  had  set  up  a  claim  to  all  the 
ground  between  their  front  stakes  and  high-water  mark.  In  a  few 
instances  they  had  set  their  stakes  forward  so  as  to  include  the  coveted 
strip,  and  even  called  on  the  commandant  to  support  them  in  their 
attempt  to  hold  the  ground.  Several  of  these  claim  owners  had  "com- 
promised" with  the  miners  by  issuing  permits  at  50  cents  a  day  per 
man  for  the  privilege  of  working  in  front  of  their  property,  and  at 
one  time  about  400  men  were  paying  this  fee.  The  commandant,  act- 
ing under  the  provision  in  "An  act  extending  the  homestead  laws  and 
providing  for  right  of  way  for  railroads  in  the  district  of  Alaska,  and 
ior  other  purposes,"  that  "a  roadway  60  feet  in  width  parallel  to  the 
shore  line  as  near  as  may  be  practicable,  shall  be  reserved  for  the  use  of 
the  public  as  a  highway,"  decided  that  this  strip  could  not  be  staked,  and 
declared  it  open  to  the  public.  In  the  meantime  an  enterprising  young 
man  from  Skagway  had  staked  this  strip  for  2i  miles  west  of  Snake 
River  for  himself  by  ingeniously  placing  his  stakes  so  as  to  include 
this  rich  ground  in  a  20-acre  claim  60  feet  wide  and  14,520  feet  long, 
and  by  a  diplomatic  assumption  of  ownership  under  this  location  was 
at  the  time  of  the  commandant's  decision  collecting  a  fee  of  50  cents  a 
day  per  man  from  75  or  100  gullible  miners. 

On  August  12  the  commandant  was  forced  to  reverse  his  decision  by 
the  receipt  of  the  following  order  from  his  superior  officer  at  St. 
Michael: 

Pursuant  to  instructions  received  from  the  commanding  officer  at 
Fort  St.  Michael,  the  following  information  is  given  to  all  concerned: 

The  60-foot  strip,  along  the  front  of  navigable  waters  is  Government 
land  only  in  the  sense  that  it  is  to  be  kept  open,  when  necessity  demands, 
for  the  use  of  the  public  as  a  highway,  it  can  be  located  and  worked 
for  mining^  and  other  purposes,  with  due  re^rd  to  the  observance  of 
these  requirements.     Therefore,  parties  rocking  out  gold  on  such  loca- 
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tions  must  be  stopped  upon  complaint  from  the  proper  locators.  These 
decisions  are  the  opinion  of  the  register  of  tanas  for  this  district. 
Should  parties  continue  to  violate  these  rulings  the  rockers  and  other 
apparatus  must  be  destroyed  and  offenders  arrested,  if  necessary. 
Holders  of  claims  must  prosecute  such  offenders  and  not  depend  solely 
upon  the  troops  for  protection  of  their  rights. 

On  August  14,  two  days  after  the  promulgation  of  this  order,  the 
general  manager  of  the  Nome  Mining  and  Development  Company 
called  upon  the  commandant  for  a  guard  to  support  him  in  his  efforts 
to  remove  the  miners  who  were  rocking  on  the  company's  property 
without  permits.  The  commandant,  with  a  sergeant  and  four  privates, 
accompanied  the  general  manager  of  the  Nome  Mining  and  Devel- 
opment Company  to  the  scene  of  operations.  He  deployed  his  men 
along  the  beach  with  instructions  to  inform  all  those  engaged  in  rock- 
ing in  front  of  the  company's  propei-ty  that  they  must  immediately 
secure  permits  or  cease  work.  The  miners  collected  in  a  body  and 
declared,  through  their  spokesman,  that  they  denied  the  right  of  the 
Nome  Mining  and  Development  Company  to  the  disputed  strip  of 
beach;  that  at  the  time  they  entered  upon  the  disputed  ground  it  had 
not  been  staked;  that  they  held  it  by  right  of  original  discovery  and 
location,  and  that  they  would  not  cease  work  and  thus  surrender  their 
rights,  but  would  submit  to  arrest  in  a  body  for  the  purpose  of  mak- 
ing a  test  ease.  The  commandant  then  arrested  286  men  and  con- 
ducted them  to  the  barracks,  where  they  were  placed  under  guard. 
The  general  manager  of  the  Nome  Mining  and  Development  Company 
was  then  informed  by  the  commandant  that  it  would  be  necessary  for 
the  company  to  give  bonds  to  cover  the  cost  of  maintenance  of  the 
prisoners  until  such  time  as  a  civil  government  might  be  set  up,  when 
the  matter  could  be  brought  before  the  judicial  authorities.  The  gen- 
eral manager  of  the  Nome  Mining  and  Development  (Company,  recog- 
nizing the  gravity  if  not  the  humor  of  the  situation,  stated  that  he  had 
not  expected  any  arrests  to  be  made,  but  had  supposed  that  the  men 
would  stop  work  when  called  upon  by  the  commandant  to  do  so,  and 
that  in  view  of  this  misunderstanding  he  would  waive  further  proceed- 
ings for  the  time  being  and  take  legal  action  against  the  trespassers 
on  his  property  when  such  action  became  possible.  Thereupon  the 
prisoners  were  discharged.  Most  of  them  returned  immediately  to 
their  rockers,  while  a  few  of  the  more  exuberant  remained  in  town  to 
celebiTite  their  release  from  captivity. 

The  general  manager  of  the  Nome  Mining  and  Development  Com- 
pany has  furnished  the  following  statement  in  regard  to  the  trouble: 

The  Nome  Mining  and  Development  Company  is  an  association 
formed  on  January  23,  1899,  bv  Wm.  A.  Kjellmann,  Amasa  Spring, 
jr.,  Arthur  E.  Southward,  Japhet  Lindeberg,  and  Alex.  Jernes.  Us 
object  is  to  mine  and  develop  ground  in  the  Cape  Nome  mining  dis- 
trict, Alaska.     The  property  now  (August  22,  1899)  claimed  by  the 
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oompany  consists  of  twenty -three  20-acre  claims,  one  15-acre  claim,  and 
three  100-acre  claims.  Of  these,  eight  20-acre  claims,  one  15-acre 
claim  and  three  100-acre  claims  were  located  by  the  company,  one  of 
the  100-acre  claims  beine  in  the  Sinrock  mining  district,  and  fifteen 
20-acre  claims  were  purcnased  from  the  original  locatoi-s. 

The  first  indications  of  gold  near  the  beach  were  found  in  January, 
1899,  by  Kjellmann  and  Spring.  It  was  discovered  in  the  high  river 
bank,  about  one-half  mile  from  the  Bering  sea,  where  from  15  to  20 
large  colors  were  obtained  from  a  shovelful  of  earth  and  gravel  taken 
from  about  2  feet  below  the  surface.  A  hole  was  also  cut  through  the 
river  ice  at  a  point  where  it  was  solidly  frozen,  and  excellent  prospects 
obtained  from  the  river  bed.  In  March,  1899,  the  miners  in  the  camp 
held  a  meeting,  and  in  defiance  of  all  protests  made  by  the  company's 
representatives,  reserved  40  acres  on  each  side  of  the  mouth  of  Snake 
River  for  a  town  site.  Later  this  was  enlarged,  so  that  at  the  present 
date  (August  22,  1899)  fully  100  acres  of  the  company's  mineral  loca- 
tions are  occupied  by  persons  who  do  not  recognize  the  company's 
claim  to  the  ground. 

Along  the  beach,  since  the  recent  excitement  about  the  gold  dis- 
coveries there,  the  company's  ground  has  been  relocated  time  and  again, 
in  face  of  all  protests  and  notices,  until  in  some  cases  there  are  five  or 
six  claimants  to  the  same  ground,  each  locator  interpreting  the  law  so 
that  to  him  his  location  seems  to  be  legal. 

Owing  to  my  absence,  no  steps  had  oeen  taken  by  the  company,  up 
to  July  20,  1899,  to  assert  its  right  to  the  ground.  At  first,  our  com- 
pany desired  to  allow  each  man  to  take  at  least  a  "grub  stake"  out  of 
the  beach,  not  waiving  our  interests,  however.  The  reason  for  allow- 
ing them  to  do  so  was  common  charity,  there  being  a  great  number  of 
men  f  roni  Kotzebue  Sound  who  were  destitute.  Tnen,  again,  it  would 
advertise 'the  richness  of  our  property.  The  numbers  of  men  who 
took  advantage  of  the  company's  liberality  and  went  to  work  on  the 
beach  soon  became  a  matter  of  serious  concern  to  our  company,  and  at 
a  meeting  it  was  decided  to  issue  permits  to  men  who  wisned  to  work 
on  the  company's  ground,  at  the  rate  of  50  cents  a  day  for  each  man. 
This  we  considerea  very  reasonable,  as  they  were  all  taking  out  from 
$10  to  $300  a  day.  In  one  case  $4,700  was  taken  out  in  ten  days  by 
four  men.  It  can  readily  be  seen  the  amount  of  money  the  company 
was  losing  each  day  when  you  consider  that  there  were  between  four 
and  five  hundred  men  at  work,  and  from  various  estimates  that  have 
been  made,  at  least  $10,000  a  day  has  been  taken  out  of  our  property 
for  the  last  30  days.  Notices  were  posted  at  intervals  along  the  coast, 
the  following  being  a  copy: 

"Notice. — ^The  Nome  Mining  and  Development  Company  has 
decided  to  issue  permits  authorizing  the  holder  to  mine  with  a  rocker 
on  the  company's  ground.     Such  permits  may  be  obtained  from  the 

feneral  manager  upon  payment  of  50  cents  per  day  for  each  person, 
^ermits  will  be  given  for  from  one  to  thirty  days.  Anyone  found 
working  on  the  company's  ground  after  August  6, 1899,  without  such 
a  permit  will  be  prosecuted  for  trespass  and  larceny." 

Before  the  expiration  of  the  time  many  men  called  at  the  company's 
oflSce,  paid  their  50  cents  per  day,  received  their  permits,  and  went  to 
work.  The  man  whom  1  believe  to  be  the  ringleader  of  the  whole 
trouble  stopped  me  on  the  street  and  said  that  ne  had  several  men 
working  for  him  on  the  company's  property,  and  that  he  would  come 
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over  the  next  day  and  apply  for  a  permit  for  himself  and  his  men. 
.This  speech  he  repeated  several  times,  but  as  yet  has  failed  to  call.  I 
took  no  action  until  August  14,  when  I  called  on  the  lieutenant  in  com- 
mand at  Anvil  City  [Nome]  for  two  soldiers  to  act  as  a  guard  for  our 
agent  as  he  went  along  the  beach  and  warned  people  oflf  our  property. 
No  request  to  arrest  anyone  was  made.  The  lieutenant  responded  in 
person,  with  a  sergeant  and  four  or  five  privates.  I  went  with  him  to 
the  western  limit  of  our  property,  explained  that  some  men  had  re- 
ceived pennission  to  work  our  ground  while  others  had  not,  and  told 
him  that  we  did  not  claim  on  the  water  side  of  our  stakes.  1  then 
returned  to  our  office  and  left  our  a^ent  to  go  along  the  beach.  About 
two  hours  afterward  1  heard  shouting  ana  looking  toward  the  beach 
saw  two  soldiers  marching  along  with  some  200  miners  following. 
Shortly  afterwards  1  was  inform^  by  a  messenger  that  the  lieutenant 
wished  to  see  me.  I  immediately  went  to  him  and  was  informed  by 
him  that  he  had  placed  some  200  men  under  arrest  and  that  he  wished 
to  know  what  the  company  was  going  to  do  about  it.  I  told  him  that 
1  had  not  requested  him  to  make  any  arrests,  but  merely  to  send  over 
a  couple  of  soldiers  as  protection  for  our  a^ent.  He  replied  that  he 
had  told  the  miners  that  they  could  not  wore  on  the  ground  without  a 
permit  and  that  they  had  said  that  they  would  continue  to  work  unless 
stopped  by  force,  and  that  he  had  then  placed  them  under  arrest.  He 
furthermore  stated  that  that  was  his  interpretation  of  *' protection." 
It  further  transpired  that  a  large  number  of  those  under  arrest  were 
working  below  our  stakes,  near  the  water's  edge,  the  lieutenant  telling 
me  that  I  had  told  him  we  claimed  the  entire  beach.  Of  course 
that  part  of  it  was  a  misunderstanding  between  him  and  me.  He  re- 
leased the  men  who  had  been  arrested  upon  my  informing  him  that 
our  company  intended  to  prosecute  all  men  who  worked  upon  our 
ground  without  permission  from  us.  The  men  immediately  returned 
to  work.  The  next  day  a  great  number  of  threats  were  made  against 
my  life,  but  no  actual  move  was  made.  Since  then  we  have  been 
awaiting  the  opening  of  the  courts  here. 

The  principal  troubles  here  are  due  to  the  great  number  of  different 
interpretations  which  can  be  placed  upon  all  of  the  United  States 
mining  laws.  One  party  says  the  law  means  one  thing,  and  another 
says  it  means  the  direct  opposite;  and  to  a  disinterestea  outsider  both 
parties  are  right. 

The  summary  action  of  the  commandant  and  its  unexpected  outcome 
had  a  salutary  effect,  and  from  that  time  until  the  close  of  the  season 
the  beach  was  open  to  all  who  wished  to  work.  The  number  of  rock- 
ers rapidly  increased,  and  by  October  1  there  were  fully  2,000  men 
working  on  the  beach.  For  6  or  7  miles  above  Snake  River  there  was 
an  almost  unbroken  line  of  tents,  and  profitable  work  was  carried  on 
at  various  points  from  10  to  20  miles  west  of  Nome.  There  were  no 
formal  regulations  as  to  the  size  of  rocker  claims.  Miners  placed 
their  rockers  on  unoccupied  ground  and  marked  off  spaces,  usually 
from  15  to  25  feet  along  the  beach,  and  by  common  consent  held 
undisturbed  possession  until  they  had  worked  out  their  ground,  when 
they  moved  farther  up  the  beach. 

The  beach  gold  is  fine  and  difficult  to  save  without  copper  plates, 
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which  were  scarce  and  expensive  last  fall.  The  gold  is  found  in  two 
principal  pay  streaks  running  along  the  beach  and  varying  greatly  in 
richness  and  width.  The  richest  pay  streak  was  found  on  the  upper 
edge  of  the  beach,  next  to  the  tundra.  This  varies  in  width  from  10 
to  30  feet,  and  in  many  places  extends  under  the  tundra,  but  here  the 
frozen  ground  makes  rocking  unprofitable.  Lower  down  on  the 
beach,  near  the  water's  edge,  another  rich  pay  streak  exists  which 
varies  from  10  to  20  feet  in  width  and  in  many  places  is  as  rich  as  the 
upper  one.  At  several  points  intervening  pay  streaks  are  found,  and 
in  some  localities  the  pay  extends  the  entire  width  of  the  beach,  but 
this  is  exceptional.  The  gold  is  found  in  a  layer  of  ruby  sand,  gen- 
erally from  1  to  4  feet  below  the  surface.  The  pay  dirt  varies  in 
thickness  from  1  to  6  inches  and  lies  on  a  false  bed  rock  of  muck  or 
blue  clay.  In  several  instances  a  second  layer  which  proved  richer 
than  the  first  was  found.  Many  marvelously  rich  spots  were  worked, 
most  of  these  being  at  the  mouth  of  small  draws  at  the  edge  of  the 
tundra.  Sand  yielding  from  $5  to  $20  to  the  pan  was  frequently 
found  in  these  rich  places,  and  as  high  as  $72  was  washed  from  a 
single  pan.  Coarse  gold  exists  in  some  localities,  pieces  weighing 
from  50  cents  to  $1  being  conunon,  and  a  2i-ounce  nugget  was  picked 
up  near  the  water's  edge  several  miles  above  town.  There  were  many 
well-authenticated  instances  in  which  men  averaged  over  $100  a  day 
for  a  month  or  more.  The  best  returns  reported  were  secured  from 
an  exceptionally  rich  spot  about  7  miles  west  of  Nome.  Here  three 
men,  using  one  rocker,  in  forty  days  took  out  $32,000.  From  a  hole 
12  feet  square  and  4  feet  deep  they  rocked  out  $9,000  in  three  days. 

Work  has  been  actively  prosecuted  on  the  beach  during  the  winter, 
and  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  in  many  places  wages  can  be  made 
by  rocking  in  tents  or  cabins.  Between  Snake  and  Penny  rivers,  a 
distance  of  10  miles,  138  cabins  were  built  last  fall,  and  many  of  the 
occupants  are  taking  out  pay  dirt  and  rocking  it  out  or  making  dumps 
which  will  be  washed  up  in  the  spring.  About  the  1st  of  January, 
at  a  point  6  or  7  miles  west  of  Nome,  a  hole  was  sunk  through  the  ice 
150  feet  from  shoi*e.  One  shovelful  of  sand  from  this  hole  yielded  an 
ounce  of  gold.  The  inflow  of  water  prevented  further  prospecting 
at  that  time;  but  the  finding  of  such  rich  sand  that  distance  from  shore 
gives  encouragement  to  the  belief  prevalent  here  that  the  richest  por- 
tion of  the  beach  is  submerged.  If  this  proves  true  it  will  offer  an 
almost  inexhaustible  field  for  dredging  operations. 

No  satisfactory  estimate  of  the  output  of  beach  gold  can  be  made, 
for  the  reason  that  comparatively  little  of  it  passed  through  the  hands 
of  the  commercial  companies.  As  a  rule  the  miners  were  reticent 
about  their  affairs;  but  a  large  number  admitted  that  they  had  taken 
out  from  $2,000  to  $5,000  apiece,  and  showed  the  gold  dust  to  sub- 
stantiate the  admission.  It  is  probable  that  the  beach  produced 
between  $1,750,000  and  $2,000,000. 
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No  thoughtful  man  who  walked  along  this  golden  street  in  the  bright 
sunlight  of  last  October  will  ever  forget  the  picture  presented  there. 
For  many  miles  along  the  beach  double  ranks  of  men  were  rocking, 
almost  shoulder  to  shoulder,  while  their  partners  stripped  the  pay 
streak  and  supplied  the  rockers  with'  water  and  pay  dirt.  Nearly  all 
were  working  with  an  energy  and  dogged  perseverance  which  sug- 
gested the  husbandman  shocking  his  sheaves  and  now  and  then  casting 
anxious  glances  at  the  black  cloud  fast  rising  in  the  west.  Others, 
seemingly  less  fearful  of  the  future,  were  passing  jokes  or  singing  as 
they  worked.  Scattered  along  the  lines  were  many  of  the  poor  fel- 
lows who  had  been  brought  down  on  the  revenue  cutter  Bear  or  on 
coasting  schooners  from  Kotzebue  Sound,  where  they  had  spent  a 
winter  of  indescribable  hardships.  Ragged  and  half  starved,  and  in 
many  cases  suffering  from  scurvy,  they  had  been  cast  on  the  beach  at 
Nome  like  driftwood,  their  only  hope  being  that  they  might  secure  trans- 
portation to  Puget  Sound  on  a  revenue  cutter,  for  which  they  would 
be  forced  to  pay  the  highest  price  ever  charged  in  this  country  of 
high  prices — the  affidavit  of  a  ''destitute."  They  had  had  visions  of 
wealth  in  the  north  which  they  had  failed  to  realize  through  no  fault 
of  theirs,  unless  it  be  a  fault  to  believe  too  implicitly  what  one  reads 
in  popular  accounts.  But  here,  in  this  barren,  forbidding  waste,  their 
dreams  were  coming  true;  for  there  was  scarcely  a  man  in  either  of 
these  long  lines  of  happy  workers  who  could  not  return  home  at  the 
close  of  the  season  with  gold  enough  to  enable  him  to  spend  a  restful 
winter  among  his  friends  and  bring  him  back  next  spring  to  the  scene 
of  his  labors.  In  front  of  the  tents  men  were  "cleaning  up,"  and  in 
numerous  cases  securing  from  30  to  40  ounces  from  the  day's  run  of  a 
rocker.  Among  these  was  an  old  gray-haired  miner  who  had  spent 
twelve  years  on  the  Upper  Yukon,  where  he  had  never  made  enough 
in  any  one  season  to  carry  him  through  in  comfort  to  the  next.  With 
trembling  hands  he  exhibited  the  receipts  of  a  commercial  company 
for  over  $6,000  worth  of  gold  dust  which  he  had  rocked  out  in  less 
than  60  days,  and  exultantly  cried,  "Thank  GodI  I'm  going  home!" 

It  is  probable  that  nowhere  in  the  world  has  there  ever  before 
existed  for  so  long  a  period  a  field  of  production  which  yielded  such 
magnificent  returns  to  honest  labor  and  at  the  same  time  offered  such 
poor  opportunities  for  that  class  of  men  who  live  on  the  labor  of 
others.  No  further  attempt  was  made  during  the  fall  to  drive  the 
miners  from  the  beach,  for  the  sentiment  of  the  community  was 
against  such  action;  but  every  outgoing  steamship  carried  one  or 
more  paid  attorneys  bound  for  Washington  in  the  interest  of  some 
hastily  organized  exploitation  company.  It  has  been  impossible  to 
secure  sufficient  details  from  interested  parties  here  to  justify  a 
statement  as  to  their  designs.  It  has  been  equally  impossible,  for 
the  reason  that  the  United  States  mail  service  is  still  inefficient  at 
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this  point,  to  learn  what  their  agents  are  doing  in  Washington. 
It  may  be  assumed,  however,  that  there  is  now  at  the  national  capital 
a  thoroughly  equipped  contingent  of  procurers  seeking  concessions 
which  shall  enable  their  principals  to  acquire  possession  of  the  Nome 
beach  and  thus  divert  from  its  legitimate  channels  the  vast  wealth 
which  lies  buried  there.  The  beach  ought  to  be  reserved,  under 
proper  regulations,  for  the  exclusive  benefit  of  working  miners. 

The  successful  operations  on  the  beach  and  the  incidental  discovery 
that  the  pay  extends  under  the  tundra  attracted  attention  to  that 
hitherto  unpromising  stretch  of  barren  marsh  land.  In  a  very  short 
time  all  the  tundra  in  the  inmiediate  vicinity  of  Nome  was  staked  in 
20-acre  claims,  and  some  prospecting  was  done  during  the  fall.  Colors 
were  found  everywhere,  but  the  inflow  of  surface  water  prevented 
the  sinking  of  holes  to  a  sufficient  depth  to  prove  whether  or  not  the 
tundra  would  pay.  Enough  was  done,  however,  to  indicate  that  this 
vast  area  was  built  up  by  the  sea,  which  is  constantly  receding  and 
leaving  a  deposit  of  gold-bearing  ruby  sand  that  may  be  as  rich  as 
that  now  so  easily  worked  on  the  beach.  This  is  conclusively  shown 
in  some  localities  by  the  existence  of  driftwood  far  below  the  surface 
at  points  a  mile  or  more  inland.  During  the  winter  active  prospect- 
ing has  been  carried  on  near  the  town  of  Nome.  A  hole  is  being 
sunk  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  town,  about  500  feet  from  the  beach. 
The  ground  was  frozen  to  a  depth  of  16  feet,  and  at  a  depth  of  22 
feet  a  stratum  of  oil-bearing  sand  was  struck.  At  23  feet  the  original 
ruby  sand  of  the  beach  was  reached  and  showed  prospects  of  30  cents 
to  the  pan.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  tundra  in  this  inmiediate 
vicinity  will  pay,  and  preparations  are  being  made  to  work  it  on  a 
large  scale.  Two  miles  inland,  near  the  mouth  of  Anvil  Creek,  a  hole 
sunk  in  the  tundra  has  shown  from  85  cents  to  $1.50  to  the  pan  at  a 
depth  of  18  feet,  and  bed  rock  has  not  yet  been  reached.  In  com- 
menting on  these  new  discoveries  the  Nome  News  says: 

Prospecting  the  tundra  was  suggested  by  Prof.  Angelo  Heilprin, 
the  emment  geologist  of  the  PhilSelphia  Academy  of  Sciences,  who 
made  a  brief  examination  of  this  section  last  fall.  Professor  Heilprin 
was  enthusiastic  over  the  camp  and  its  prospects.  He  believes  that  a 
vast  ledge  exists  somewhere  out  in  Bering  Sea  from  which  the  gold 
has  been  deposited  on  the  beach  and  in  the  adjacent  tundra,  which  was 
once  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  He  also  thinks  that  the  bench  claims  of 
this  section  will  prove  richer  than  the  creek  claims. 

In  the  same  issue  the  News  refers  to  this  subject  editorially  as 
follows: 

That  the  tundra  which  skirts  the  coast  of  Bering  SeA  for  hundreds 
of  miles  will  be  found  to  be  rich  in  gold  seems  to  be  a  fact  that  is 
fast  approaching  the  fullest  demonstration.  Mining  men  of  large 
experience,  and  mining  experts  who  have  devoted  much  attention  to 
the  tundra  as  a  probable  gold  producer,  unite  in  the  opinion  that  the 
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tundra  will  prove  to  be  almost  incalculably  rich  in  places.  Gold  is 
diffused  throughout  these  long  stretches  of  waste  land,  and  where  bars 
have  been  formed  by  the  action  of  the  winds  and  waves,  at  a  time 
when  Bering  Sea  covered  these  plains  clear  to  the  mountains,  will  be 
found  vast  deposits  of  the  precious  metal.  Prospecting  that  has 
already  been  done  seems  to  prove  this  statement,  ana  work  now  under 
way  and  contemplated  before  next  spring  will  prove  beyond  a  perad- 
venture  that  this  section  is  really  what  many  of  us  believe  it  to  be,  the 
greatest  gold  field  of  any  age  or  country. 

As  intimated  in  the  foregoing  extract,  it  is  now  almost  conclusively 
shown  that  gold  exists  in  paying  quantities  throughout  the  entire  length 
of  the  coast  from  Cape  Darby  to  Cape  Prince  of  Wales,  a  distance  of 
more  than  200  miles.  The  beach  itself  is  rich  for  30  miles  west  of 
Nome,  although  showing  some  short  stretches  which  will  not  pay 
under  present  methods.  Good  prospects  are  found  all  the  way  along 
the  beach  from  Nome  to  Golovin  Bay,  about  70  miles,  and  near  the 
eastern  limit  of  this  stretch  of  beach  $2  to  the  pon  has  recently  been 
found  within  6  inches  of  the  surface.  It  can  be  asserted  with  confidence 
that  the  beach  will  pay  (with  barren  spots  here  and  there)  for  more  than 
100  miles,  and  nearly  all  the  creeks  along  this  stretch  of  beach  and  far  in- 
land have  shown  good  prospects.  Reports  from  Port  Clarence,  85  miles 
west  of  Nome,  indicate  that  the  beach  there  will  pay.  Cape  York,  26 
miles  still  farther  west,  is  attracting  considerable  attention,  and  relia- 
ble men  report  that  many  of  the  creeks  there  are  rich.  The  Bonanza 
mining  district,  which  adjoins  the  Cape  Nome  mining  district  on  the 
east,  contains  many  creeks  which  show  good  prospects  and  which  will 
be  worked  next  smnmer.  The  Norton  Bay  country,  which  has  been 
pretty  thoroughly  prospected  this  winter  and  from  which  good  results 
were  expected,  has  proved  a  disappointment.  The  Ungaliktolik 
River,  which  flows  into  Norton  Bay  from  the  eastward,  was  the  scene  of 
a  small  stampede  during  December  and  January,  and  40  or  50  expe- 
rienced miners  prospected  its  tributaries,  but  did  not  find  anything  of 
value.  Reports  from  Bonanza  Creek,  a  short  stream  emptying  into 
the  Ungaliktolik  7  miles  from  its  mouth,  indicate  that  25  cents  to  the 
pan  has  been  found  near  the  surface,  but  these  reports  lack  confirma- 
tion. It  would  seem  that  the  gold  belt  runs  in  a  northeasterly  direc- 
tion from  Nome,  across  the  upper  half  of  Golovin  Bay,  and  thence 
toward  the  head  waters  of  the  Koyukuk,  thus  leaving  Norton  Bay  far 
to  the  southward.  But  the  immense  area  of  gold-bearing  country 
already  proved  in  this  vicinity  undoubtedly  marks  this  as  the  most 
extensive  placer-gold  field  that  has  been  opened  up  since  the  discovery 
of  gold  in  California. 

Some  promising  discoveries  of  quartz  have  been  made  in  the  vicinity 
of  Nome  and  on  Golovin  Bay.  At  the  head  of  Nome  River  free-mill- 
ing gold  ore  has  been  found,  running  as  high  as  $270  to  the  ton.  On 
Fish  River  there  are  large  deposits  of  galena  ore,  carrying  140  ounces 
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of  silver  to  the  ton,  which  were  worked  for  many  years,  the  ore  being 
shipped  to  Puget  Sound  as  ballast.  The  low  price  of  silver  during 
recent  years  has  rendered  operations  unprofitable,  and  the  mines  are 
lying  idle.  On  the  eastern  shore  of  Golovin  Bay,  about  20  miles  from 
Cape  Darby,  a  ledge  of  hematite  ore  has  recently  been  discovered. 
The  ledge  is  30  feet  wide,  lies  between  granite  and  porphyry,  and  is 
traceable  on  the  surface  for  more  than  4,000  feet  up  the  mountain 
side.  Blow-pipe  assays  show  from  $12  to  $20  in  gold  to  the  ton.  This 
ledge  is  within  3  miles  of  the  beach,  where  the  largest  ocean  vessels 
can  anchor  safely  within  300  feet  of  the  shore.  If  the  indications  are 
confirmed  by  development,  this  ledge  will  rival  the  great  Treadwell  at 
Juneau. 

The  number  of  claims  recorded  in  the  Cape  Nome  mining  district  up 
to  January  10,  1900,  was  approximately  4,600.  Of  these,  300  were 
tundra  claims,  275  beach  claims,  and  76  quartz  claims.  About  600 
claims  were  located  prior  to  January  1,  1899,  and  of  these  nearly  300 
were  open  for  relocation  on  January  1,  1900,  through  the  failure  of 
the  owners  to  perform  representation  work  during  the  calendar  year 
next  succeeding  the  year  of  location,  as  required  by  the  United  States 
mining  laws.  All  of  these  unrepresented  claims  were  relocated,  a 
large  number  of  them  several  times  over,  during  the  first  hours  of 
January  1.  The  nmnber  of  location  notices  filed  for  record  during 
the  ten  days  ending  January  10, 1900,  was  a  little  over  600,  and  at 
that  date  notices  were  being  filed  at  the  rate  of  60  per  day.  There  are 
more  than  400  creeks  and  gulches  in  the  district  which  have  been  given 
names  and  on  which  locations  have  been  made.  The  fee  for  recording 
a  location  notice  or  transfer  is  $2.50.  The  staking  of  claims  by  power 
of  attorney  is  permitted  in  the  Nome  district,  a  fee  of  $25  being 
charged  for  recording  the  power  of  attorney,  of  which  sum  $22.50  is 
turned  over  to  the  hospital  fund.  In  some  of  the  new  districts  loca- 
tion by  power  of  attorney  is  not  allowed,  while  in  others  the  fee  for 
recording  such  instruments  ranges  from  $100  to  $500,  practically  pro- 
hibiting their  use. 

At  the  time  of  the  discovery  of  gold  on  the  beach  the  outlook  for 
the  district  was  far  from  encouraging.  The  returns  from  the  creeks 
had  not  been  sufficiently  large  to  justify  the  belief  that  anything 
extraordinary  would  be  developed.  Most  of  those  engaged  in  com- 
mercial enterprises  lacked  confidence  in  the  future  of  the  camp  and 
shaped  their  affairs  accordingly.  One  of  the  leading  commercial  com- 
panies, which  prides  itself  on  being  the  pioneer  in  development  of 
new  mining  districts  in  this  region,  shared  the  general  timidity,  and 
as  a  consequence  landed  its  stock  of  merchandise  too  late  in  the  season 
to  share  in  the  first  year's  prosperity.  Two  or  three  hundred  experi- 
enced miners  from  the  Klondike,  on  their  way  home,  visited  Nome 
during  the  latter  part  of  last  June  and  the  first  half  of  July.     With 
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few  exceptions  they  condemned  the  creeks,  contending  that  the  ground 
was  ''  too  shallow  to  pay,"  and  intimating  that  the  Nome  excitement 
was  simply  a  ''boom"  originated  by  the  transportation  companies. 
On  their  arrival  in  Seattle  and  San  Francisco  their  advei'se  reports 
stopped  the  movement  to  Nome.  The  agent  of  one  of  the  transporta- 
tion companies  stated  that  the  unfavorable  impression  created  in  the 
States  by  these  reports  resulted  in  the  cancellation  of  250  reservations 
of  passage  by  his  line.  The  residents  of  Nome  owe  a  debt  of  grati- 
tude to  the  incredulous  millionaires  from  Dawson.  These  Klondike 
magnates  could  have  bought  for  a  bagatelle  nearly  all  the  rich  claims 
in  the  district;  but  through  lack  of  faith  in  muckless  mines  they  let 
millions  of  dollars  slip  through  their  fingers.  The  lucky  owners,  who 
were  greatly  disappointed  because  they  could  not  unload  for  what 
they  now  know  to  have  been  ridiculously  low  prices,  are  congratulat- 
ing themselves  because  they  did  not  sell.  A  number  of  Klondikers 
made  investments,  securing  some  of  the  best  claims  in  the  district, 
and  have  transferred  their  allegiance  to  Nome. 

The  first  cargo  of  lumber  arrived  on  June  29,  and  was  quickly  dis- 
posed of  at  $100  per  1,000  feet.  Many  buildings  were  immediately 
erected,  but  they  were  of  cheap  construction.  Most  of  the  business 
enterprises  were  carried  on  in  tents,  and  it  was  not  until  after  the 
development  of  the  beach  diggings  that  extensive  building  operations 
were  begun.  The  price  of  lumber  advanced  during  August  to  $125 
per  1,000,  and  toward  the  close  of  the  season  it  rose  to  $250.  In  some 
instances  $500  per  1,000  was  paid,  to  complete  buildings  in  course  of 
construction.  The  town  extends  along  the  beach  for  a  mile  or  more, 
and  for  half  a  mile  is  solidly  built  up.  As  the  season  advanced,  the 
character  of  the  buildings  improved,  and  there  are  now  several  two- 
story  buildings,  costing  from  $10,000  to  $15,000  apiece.  The  Alaska 
Commercial  Company  conducts  its  business  in  a  large  store  building, 
and  has  two  large  warehouses;  the  North  American  Transportation  and 
Trading  Company  has  a  warehouse  and  a  two-story  building,  which  is 
the  largest  and  finest  structure  in  town;  the  Alaska  Exploration  Com- 
pany has  a  store  building  two  stories  in  height,  and  the  Kimball  Com- 
pany occupies  one  of  the  finest  buildings  in  town.  Claflin  Brothers 
have  a  large  two-story  building,  in  which  they  conduct  a  general  mer- 
chandising business,  and  there  are  a  number  of  smaller  concerns, 
which  enjoyed  a  good  trade  as  long  as  their  stocks  held  out.  All  of 
the  large  companies  appear  to  be  doing  a  profitable  business  at  Klon- 
dike prices. 

Late  in  October  the  regular  annual  "grub  scare"  occurred.  There 
was  an  almost  unanimous  belief  that  the  food  supplies  in  the  district 
would  not  last  till  Christmas,  and  starvation  once  more  "stared  every- 
body in  the  face."  At  this  crisis  the  commercial  companies  pi*acti- 
cally  doubled  the  prices  of  their  commodities,  and  the  wages  of  corn- 
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men  laborers  advanced  to  $2  per  hour.  It  has  never  been  satisfac- 
torily determined  which  of  these  sudden  economic  changes  occurred 
first.  The  merchants  claim  that  their  laborers  struck  for  an  advance, 
which  they  granted,  and  at  once  raised  their  prices.  The  laborers,  on 
the  other  hand,  contend  that  the  merchants  were  the  aggressors,  hav- 
ing advanced  prices  without  tendering  them  a  corresponding  advance 
in  wages,  and  that  they  were  forced  to  strike  in  order  to  maintain 
their  standard  of  living.  These  events  were  so  nearly  simultaneous 
that  the  contest  as  to  priority  must  be  declared  a  draw. 

The  food  panic  caused  a  large  number  of  people  to  take  passage  for 
the  States,  and  in  the  meantime  two  or  three  steamships,  long  over- 
due, arrived  with  supplies.  As  a  consequence,  the  community  is 
amply  provided  with  all  the  necessaries  and  many  of  the  luxuries  of 
life,  and  prices  are  now  (March,  1900)  practically  the  same  as  they 
were  during  the  summer.  A  few  quotations  are  given  of  the  prices 
fixed  by  the  commercial  companies  January  1,  1900,  the  quotations 
being  per  pound  except  where  otherwise  stated:  Bacon,  36  cents; 
baking  powder,  $1;  beans,  12i  cents;  beer  (per  dozen  quarts),  $5; 
butter  (canned),  $1;  candles  (per  box  of  120),  $4;  coal  oil  (per  gallon), 
fl;  coffee,  50  cents;  corn  meal  and  all  cereals,  12^  cents;  crackers, 
assorted,  40  cents;  crackers,  soda,  25  cents;  eggs  (per  case  of  30 
dozen),  $40;  flour  (per  100  pounds),  $5;  ham,  40  cents;  lard,  20  cents; 
mackerel  (per  kit),  $5;  molasses  (per  gallon),  $2;  sugar,  25  cents;  tea, 
$1;  tobacco,  all  common  brands,  $1.50;  whisky,  $12  per  gallon  and 
$30  per  case. 

During  July  and  August  five  or  six  restaurants  did  a  good  business, 
charging  $1  for  a  regular  meal,  with  choice  of  fresh  beef,  or  reindeer, 
or  ham  and  eggs.  A  dinner  by  the  card  cost  from  $1.50  to  $5,  the 
fare  being  much  better  than  like  prices  command  in  Dawson.  Toward 
the  end  of  the  season  prices  advanced  greatly,  and  during  the  latter 
part  of  October  a  meal  like  that  for  which  $1  was  charged  in  August, 
cost  $4  or  $5.  Some  of  the  prices  were  as  follows;  Porterhouse 
steak,  $2.50;  tenderloin  steak,  $3;  plain  steak,  $1.50;  reindeer  steak, 
$2;  ptarmigan,  $2;  pork  chops,  $1.50;  mutton  chops,  $1.50;  boiled 
mackerel,  $1.50;  corned-beef  hash,  $1;  pickled  pigs'  feet,  $1;  cold 
ham,  $1;  hamburger  steak,  $1.50;  sardines,  $1;  ham  and  eggs,  $2; 
dried  fruit,  50  cents;  hot  cakes  and  maple  sirup,  75  cents;  coffee  with 
bread  and  butter,  50  cents.  Since  the  reduction  of  store  prices  to 
the  old  figures  there  has  been  a  corresponding  reduction  in  restaurant 
charges,  and  a  good  meal  now  costs  from  $1  to  $2.50.  If  a  patron 
wishes  wine  with  his  dinner,  his  wish  can  be  gratified  by  the  payment 
of  $3  for  a  bottle  of  claret  or  $7.50  for  a  small  bottle  of  champagne. 

There  were  no  fixed  rates  of  wages  in  town  at  the  opening  of  the 
sea^^n.  Carpenters  received  $1  per  hour  as  a  rule,  and  common 
laborei's  were  paid  $7.50  per  day.     Later  in  the  summer  the  wages  of 
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carpenters  advanced  to  $1.50  per  hour,  and  remained  at  that  figure 
until  building  operations  ceased.  Wages  of  conunon  laborers  soon 
rose  to  $1  per  hour.  Just  before  the  close  of  navigation  the  commer- 
cial companies  were  obliged  to  pay  $2  per  hour  to  a  large  force  of  men 
for  a  short  time  to  unload  their  vessels.  Wages  on  the  creeks,  as 
before  stated,  were  $5  per  day  and  board,  with  a  bonus  of  $3  at  the 
end  of  the  season  for  continuous  service.  The  developments  on  the 
beach  caused  many  miners  on  the  creeks  to  throw  up  their  work  and 
engage  in  rocking.  During  September  and  October  $12  per  day,  with 
board,  was  paid  to  a  few  men  on  the  creeks,  but  it  was  difficult  to 
secure  men  even  at  this  increased  rate.  A  number  of  men  are 
employed  on  the  beach  and  on  the  creeks  this  winter  at  $100  per  month 
and  board. 

The  fuel  problem  has  given  the  community  great  concern  throughout 
the  winter,  and  it  is  becoming  a  very  serious  matter  for  people  of  limited 
means.  The  visible  supply  of  coal  at  the  close  of  navigation  was  less 
than  1,000  tons.  The  regular  price  then  was  $75  per  ton,  but  specu- 
lators readily  obtain  $125  for  all  they  can  conunand.  Coal  is  sold  by 
the  sack  at  a  price  which  makes  it  cost  the  consumer  $200  per  ton. 
Nearly  all  the  driftwood  on  the  beach  for  a  distance  of  15  miles  in 
either  direction  from  town  has  been  used  in  the  construction  of  cabins 
or  for  fuel,  and  before  warm  weather  comes  it  may  be  necessary  to  go 
10  miles  farther  to  get  good  wood.  A  large  proportion  of  the  drift- 
wood is  rotten  and  furnishes  but  little  heat  Wood  of  ordinary 
quality  sells  for  $35  per  cord,  while  from  $50  to  $75  per  cord  is  readily 
obtained  for  the  best.  Fortunately  the  winter  has  been  exceptionally 
mild.  The  weather  has  been  delightful,  nearly  every  day  being  bright 
and  clear.  The  highest  temperature  during  October  was  45  degrees 
above  zero,  and  the  lowest  21,  the  mean  being  33.  For  November  the 
highest  was  31,  the  lowest  2,  and  the  mean  19.  The  highest  in  Decem- 
ber was  35  above,  and  the  lowest  38  below  zero,  the  mean  being  8 
above.  In  January  the  highest  temperature  was  29  above,  the  lowest 
38  below,  and  the  mean  3  above  zero.  The  mean  temperature  for  the 
four  months  was  16  degrees  above  zero.  The  snow  fall  has  not  exceeded 
18  inches,  and  the  snow  disappears  as  fast  as  it  falls  on  account  of  the 
prevailing  winds.  If  it  were  not  for  the  severe  winds  the  weather 
during  the  entire  period  under  consideration  would  have  been  perfect. 
The  highest  velocity  of  the  wind  recorded  was  as  follows:  In  October, 
30  miles  per  hour;  in  November,  40;  in  December,  15;  in  January,  45. 
There  were  not  more  than  twenty  days  when  it  was  disagreeable  to 
be  out  of  doors.     The  wind  seldom  blows  when  it  is  extremely  cold. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  beach  excitement  there  were  8  or  10  saloons, 
but  by  the  close  of  the  season  the  number  had  increased  to  20.  The 
price  of  drinks  and  cigars  in  most  of  the  saloons  is  50  cents,  but  there 
are  a  few  25-cent  houses.     At  the  height  of  the  season  one  of  the 
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leading  saloons  took  in  from  $2,000  to  $3,000  a  day  over  the  bar,  and 
also  conducted  a  highly-productive  gambling  department.  The  mar- 
gin of  profit  in  the  whisky  trafiic  is  much  greater  than  in  Dawson, 
for  retail  dealers  ship  their  liquors  direct  from  Puget  Sound  at  freight 
rates,  which  add  comparatively  little  to  the  original  cost. 

A  careful  canvass  of  the  town,  made  on  November  25,  with  a  view 
of  ascertaining  the  number  of  commercial  enterprises,  professions, 
trades,  etc.,  represented,  showed  the  following  result:  Six  bakers,  20 
saloons,  5  laundries,  12  general  merchandise  stores,  3  second-hand 
stores,  4  wholesale  liquor  stores,  4  hotels,  6  restaurants,  6  lodging- 
houses,  4  real  estate  oflices,  2  paper-hangers,  3  fruit  and  cigar  stores, 
2  tinshops,  4  drugstores,  2  photographers,  1  brewery,  3  watchmakers, 
2  sign-painters,  2  meat  markets,  1  boot  and  shoe  store,  1  book  and 
stationery  store,  3  packers  and  forwarders,  2  dentists,  11  physicians, 
16  lawyers,  1  mining  engineer,  2  surveyors,  4  bath  houses,  1  massage 
artiste,  1  bank  and  safe  deposit,  2  printing-offices,  1  confectionery 
store,  1  blacksmith  shop,  1  assay  office,  2  contractors  and  bmlders,  2 
hospitals,  4  barber  shops,  and  2  clubs. 

The  population  increased  rapidly  from  the  middle  of  September  to 
the  middle  of  October.  Early  in  September  the  reports  from  Nome 
began  to  gain  credence  in  Dawson,  and  within  a  week  or  two  a  stam- 
pede was  on  which  taxed  the  capacity  of  the  available  steamboats  to 
the  utmost.  Probably  2,500  people  left  Dawson  and  upper  river 
points  for  the  new  gold  fields,  a  large  number  who  could  not  secure 
passage  on  steamboats  undertaking  the  journey  in  small  boats.  About 
1,500  reached  Nome  during  the  fall,  while  the  other  1,000,  who  were 
caught  by  the  freeze-up  at  various  points  on  the  river,  are  now  mak- 
ing their  way  over  the  trail  to  their  destination.  At  one  time  during 
October  there  were  nearly,  if  not  quite,  5,000  people  in  the  district,  but 
probably  half  of  these  sailed  for  the  States,  making  the  present  popu- 
lation of  the  district  about  2,500.  The  last  steamer  sailed  on  Novem- 
ber 3. 

The  governor  of  Alaska  and  the  judge  of  the  United  States  court  at 
Sitka  visited  Nome  about  the  1st  of  September  on  a  tour  of  inspection, 
and  they  have  no  doubt  made  reports  on  the  situation  to  their  respec- 
tive departments  at  Washington.  A  United  States  commissioner  was 
appointed  and  qualified  early  in  September,  and  gave  the  community 
its  first  experience  in  civil  government  administered  on  the  spot.  His 
jurisdiction  being  merely  that  of  a  justice  of  the  peace,  all  important 
legal  controversies  are  held  in  abeyance  until  a  court  of  competent 
jurisdiction  is  established. 

On  September  15  a  municipal  government  was  established  and  city 

officers  elected.     There  is  no  law  providing  for  a  municipal  form  of 

government,  but  the  existing  organization  was  considered  a  necessity, 

and  with  few  exceptions  receives  the  hearty  support  of  all  classes. 
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The  city  officials  receive  salaries  ranging  from  $100  to  $300  per  month. 
There  is  a  volunteer  fire  department,  under  the  control  of  the  city 
government,  and  strict  fire  regulations  are  enforced.  The  police 
force,  which  consists  of  a  chief  and  three  patrolmen,  maintains  good 
order.  Only  one  murder  has  been  committed,  and  petty  crimes  are 
no  more  prevalent  than  in  towns  of  like  size  which  are  favored  with  a 
legal  form  of  government.  The  expenses  of  the  city  government  are 
defrayed  by  a  property  tax.  The  rate  of  taxation  is  If  per  cent  on  a 
total  valuation  of  $1,656,660. 

There  is  a  lucrative  field  here  for  the  exercise  of  legal  talent,  but  it 
is  fully  and  uniquely  occupied  by  the  fifteen  or  twenty  lawyers  now 
on  the  ground.  Nearly  every  rich  claim  in  the  district  is  encumbered 
by  from  two  to  ten  lawsuits,  which  can  not  be  tried  until  a  court  is 
provided.  In  the  meantime  the  original  claimants  and  the  numerous 
contestants  are  taxed  to  the  limit  of  their  resources  to  supply  the 
sinews  of  war.  In  addition  to  all  the  cash  in  sight,  the  usual  con- 
tingent fee  in  such  cases  is  a  half  interest  in  the  property  involved. 
Some  of  the  more  conscientious  attorneys  have  been  content  with  a 
third  interest,  but  such  displays  of  diffidence  are  rare.  Early  last 
spring  the  original  locator  of  a  rich  claim  employed  a  prominent 
attorney  to  defend  his  title  against  a  number  of  adverse  claimants  who 
were  giving  him  the  customary  trouble.  By  a  series  of  brilliant 
stratagems,  which  probably  owed  their  inspiration  to  no  recognized 
code  of  procedure,  his  legal  protector  succeeded  in  quieting  title,  but 
the  result  was  not  exactly  what  he  had  hoped  for.  The  attorney  and 
one  of  the  adverse  claimants  now  own  the  property,  and  the  former  is 
supposed  to  be  in  Europe  enjoying  the  fruits  of  his  first  season's 
''clean-up,"  while  the  original  locator  is  out  in  the  hills  prospecting 
for  another  rich  claim. 

The  condition  of  Nome  as  regards  sanitation  is  similar  to  that  of 
Dawson  in  1897.  The  town  is  situated  on  a  flat,  and  during  the  sum- 
mer months  a  pedestrian  in  crossing  the  town  site  sinks  nearly  to  his 
knees  in  the  moss  and  muck.  There  was  much  sickness  toward  the 
end  of  the  season.  The  city  physician  has  furnished  the  following 
statement: 

Up  to  the  present  time  (January  8,  1900),  there  has  been  little  done 
by  the  municipality  in  regard  to  draining  the  surface  or  providing  a 
system  of  sewers.  Individual  property  owners  are  required  by  law  to 
ditch  and  drain  their  lots.  The  municipality  contemplates  establish- 
ing a  sewer  system  which  will  carry  the  drainage  and  sewage  into 
Bering  Sea  as  soon  as  funds  are  available  for  that  purpose. 

The  general  healthfulness  of  this  locality  seems  not  so  good  as  that 
of  camps  on  the  Yukon  River  in  United  States  territory,  due,  I  think, 
to  the  absence  in  this  district  of  timber,  and  to  the  comparatively  small 
size  of  the  streams  which  supply  our  fresh  water;  therefore  the  sur- 
face water  with  its  organic  matter  is  not  as  thoroughly  aerated  in  its 
travels  as  is  the  water  of  the  Yukon  or  mountain  streams. 
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The  prevailing  diseases  last  summer  and  fall  were  bloody  dysentery, 
typhoid  fever,  rheumatism,  pneumonia,  and  mercurialization.  During 
the  latter  part  of  the  summer  dysentery  was  very  prevalent,  so  much 
so  that  one  would  see  blood  in  every  public  convenience.  It  affects 
the  newcomers  principally,  and  lasts  from  several  days  to  several 
weeks.  It  is  due  to  the  water,  and  is  found  much  aggravated  in  drink- 
ing men.  Mercurialization  was  a  conmion  and  annoyine  affliction, 
but  was  due  entirely  to  carelessness  in  "burning  out"  amal^m.  Ty- 
phoid fever  was  extremely  prevalent  in  the  fall  and  early  winter,  due 
to  failure  to  boil  drinking  water  and  general  disregard  of  health  rules 
by  the  individual.  Pneumonia  occurred  principally  in  connection  with 
typhoid  fever. 

I  anticipate  a  great  amount  of  sickness  next  summer  and  fall. 
While  every  effort  will  be  made  to  keep  the  camp  in  a  good  sanitary 
condition,  and  every  precaution  taken  against  disease,  the  crowding 
together  of  the  great  number  of  people  who  will  come  here  next  sum- 
mer will  make  it  almost  impossible  to  limit  the  spread  of  disease. 

The  health  department  was  not  organized  until  early  in  October. 
Since  that  time  many  necessary  health  ordinances  have  been  passed  by 
tiie  municipal  council.  A  hospital  for  the  indigent  sick  was  at  once 
established  oy  the  municipalitjr  and  opened  for  patients  on  October  6. 
Since  then  there  have  been  37  indigent  cases  (nearly  all  of  which  were 
typhoid  fever)  treated  there,  with  2  deaths.  The  nimiber  of  deaths 
that  have  occurred  in  town  since  last  siunmer  is  about  40.  There 
have  been  3  births,  2  of  them  of  white  parents,  and  1  half-breed. 

The  most  interesting  topic  of  discussion  here  during  the  long  win- 
ter evenings  is  the  future  growth  of  the  town.  There  are  many 
ardent  enthusiasts  who  believe  that  Nome  will  soon  outstrip  Dawson 
in  population  and  commercial  importance.  They  show  their  faith  by 
offering  prices  for  town  lots  which  would  be  considered,  even  in  Daw- 
son, good  returns  on  the  original  investments.  A  business  lot,  cen- 
trally located,  which  was  bought  last  September  for  $560,  could  have 
been  sold  in  January  for  $4,000,  but  the  owner  decided  to  hold  it  for 
the  expected  ''boom"  next  smmner.  There  will  no  doubt  be  a  large 
transient  population  here  during  the  coming  season,  but  the  geograph- 
ical conditions  do  not  justify  the  belief  that  Nome  will  ever  contain 
a  permanent  population  equal  to  that  of  the  KHondike  metropolis. 
Dawson  is  the  natural  gateway  of  the  Klondike  gold  fields,  and  will 
continue  during  the  lifetime  of  the  mines  to  be  the  most  important  town 
in  that  region.  At  Nome  the  conditions  are  entirely  different.  There 
is  no  harbor.  The  beach  stretches  away  in  a  straight  line  for  many  miles 
in  either  direction.  The  water  is  shallow,  and  when  the  sea  is  rough, 
which  is  almost  always  the  case,  large  ocean  vessels  can  not  anchor  safely 
within  a  mile  of  shore.  The  expenses  of  unloading  are  great,  and  much 
loss  has  resulted  from  attempts  to  land  on  the  beach  when  the  surf  was 
running  high.  Two  or  three  small  schooners  and  steamboats  were 
wrecked  last  fall,  and  one  barge-load  of  merchandise  valued  at  $20,000 
was  washed  overboard  and  lost.  As  a  consequence,  the  transportation 
companies  are  seeking  safer  and  less  expensive  points  for  discharging 
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cargo.  The  mouth  of  the  Nome  offers  somewhat  better  facilities  for 
landing  than  the  mouth  of  the  Snake,  and  a  town  is  likely  to  spring  up 
there.  Port  Safety,  21  miles  east  of  Nome,  is  the  natural  distributing 
point  for  the  Bonanza  district.  If  that  district  proves  as  rich  as  pres- 
ent prospects  would  seem  to  indicate,  a  large  town  will  undoubtedly 
grow  up  there.  Golovin  Bay  offers  safe  anchorage  close  inshore  for 
the  largest  steamships,  and  will  naturally  comniand  the  commerce  of 
that  section.  Eighty -five  miles  west  of  Nome,  Port  Clarence  is  the 
first  point  in  that  direction  which  affords  comparatively  safe  anchor- 
age, and  will  without  doubt  be  chosen  by  the  transportation  compa- 
nies as  the  distributing  station  for  that  region.  There  are  several 
points  between  Nome  and  Port  Clarence  where  as  good  anchorage 
can  be  found  as  at  Nome.  In  view  of  the  conditions  described,  it  can 
safely  be  predicted  that  Nome  will  never  contain  a  large  permanent 
population,  but  that  a  chain  of  prosperous  towns  will  spring  up  along 
the  coast  from  Golovin  Bay  to  Cape  Prince  of  Wales  at  such  points 
as  the  local  conditions  shall  determine  to  be  most  favorable. 

An  important  factor  in  the  consideration  of  this  question  is  the  pro- 
jected railroad  along  the  coast.  A  preliminary  survey  for  such  a  road 
was  completed  last  fall  from  Port  Safety  to  Port  Clarence,  a  distance 
of  over  100  miles.  This  survey  showed  the  distances  to  various  points 
along  the  coast  to  be  as  follows:  West  from  Nome — ^Penny  River,  10 
miles;  Cripple  Creek,  12  miles;  Sonora  Creek,  16  miles;  Sinrock,  26^ 
miles;  Cape  Rodney,  32  miles;  Fairview  River,  50  miles;  Port  Clar- 
ence, 85  miles.  East  from  Nome — Nome  River,  3i  miles;  Hastings 
Creek,  10  miles;  Cape  Nome,  13  miles;  Port  Safety,  21  miles.  A  com- 
pany was  organized,  and  it  has  sent  its  agents  to  Washington  to  secure 
a  franchise.  It  is  the  intention  to  construct  a  narrow-gauge  railroad 
along  the  edge  of  the  tundra  and  tap  the  various  mining  districts  with 
side  lines  from  5  to  25  miles  in  length.  Such  a  road  could  be  economic- 
ally constructed,  for  no  expensive  cuts  would  be  required  except  at 
three  or  four  points  where  headlands  encroach  on  the  sea,  and  for 
almost  the  entire  distance  ballast  is  ready  at  hand  on  the  beach.  The 
prime  mover  in  this  enterprise,  although  an  old  man,  enthusiastically 
expresses  the  belief  that  he  will  live  to  see  his  road  connect  with  the 
trans-Siberian  railroad  and  to  ride  from  Cape  Prince  of  Wales  to 
Chicago  in  a  through  Pullman. 

The  crying  need  of  this  long-neglected  part  of  Alaska  is  a  strong 
civil  government  which  shall  insure  to  the  humblest  citizen  the  same 
rights  of  property  that  are  accorded  to  combinations  of  capital,  and 
which  shall  make  it  impossible  for  a  few  men  to  locate  vast  areas  of 
rich  mineral  lands  for  their  own  benefit  and  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
working  miner.  Congress  at  its  last  session  passed  "An  act  to  define 
and  punish  crimes  in  the  District  of  Alaska  and  to  provide  a  code  of 
criminal  procedure  for  said  District,"  but  failed  to  pass  an  act  provid- 
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ing  for  a  code  of  civil  procedure,  which  it  had  under  consideration  at 
the  same  time.  The  Nome  Gold  Digger,  in  conamenting  upon  this 
remarkable  discrimination,  pertinently  says: 

United  States  Marshal  Lee  and  associates  in  office  are  collecting  the 
United  States  taxes  imposed  some  time  since.  The  law  permitting 
the  taxes  was  one  of  three  others,  all  of  which  were  to  be  passed  and 
form  a  complete  law  for  the  j)eople  of  Alaska.  This  single  law  only 
passed,  however,  and  it  is  a  cincn  and  an  imposition;  but  there  does 
not  seem  to  be  any  way  to  avoid  the  pajment  of  these  taxes,  which 
take  so  much  money  out  of  local  circulation  and  cause  its  shipment  to 
Washington  without  returning  any  equivalent.  The  list  is  as  follows, 
the  tax  being  per  annum: 

Abstract  offices,  $50;  banks,  $260;  boarding  houses,  for  ten  or  more 
guests,  $25;  brokers,  $100;  Dilliard  rooms,  $25  per  table;  bowling 
alleys,  $25;  breweries,  $500;  bottling  works,  $200;  cigar  store  or 
stand,  $25;  drug  stores,  $50;  hotels,  $50;  halls,  public,  $10;  jewelers, 
$25;  mercantile  establishments  doing  a  business  of  $100,000,  $500,  of 
$75,000,  $375,  of  $50,000.  $250,  of  $25,000,  $125,  of  $10,000,  $50, 
under  $10,000,  $25,  under  $4,000,  $10;  meat  markets,  $20;  physicians, 
$50;  peddlers,  $25;  restaurants,  $25;  ships  and  shipping,  ocean  and 
coastwise  vessels,  $1  per  ton  net  tonnage. 

The  reader  with  a  taste  for  figuring,  by  referring  to  the  list  of 
business  houses,  professional  men,  etc.,  given  elsewhere,  and  com- 
paring it  with  the  foregoing  schedule,  can  obtain  an  approximate  idea 
of  the  tax-yielding  capacity  of  the  community.  As  one  glances 
through  the  schedule  the  question  naturally  arises  in  his  mind.  Why 
did  the  lawmakers  spare  lawyers? 

The  sentiment  of  the  conmiunity  on  the  question  under  considera- 
tion is  well  expressed  in  the  following  statement  f iirnished  by  an  old 
placer  miner  who  has  been  for  several  years  a  resident  of  Circle  City. 
Although  the  statement  was  prepared  with  special  reference  to  condi- 
tions on  the  Upper  Yukon,  it  is  applicable  to  all  parts  of  northern 
Alaska: 

The  placer-mining  industry  in  the  interior  of  Alaska  is  paramount 
to  all  other  interests.  It  is  all  there  is  to  induce  white  men  to  come 
into  the  country  and  keep  them  here.  Indeed,  it  is  everything,  for 
without  it  the  interior  would  be  but  little  diflferent  f  rom  the  other  vast 
arctic  wilds  on  this  continent.  A  few  trading  posts,  hundreds  of  miles 
apart,  would  be  all  that  would  be  here.  The  advent  of  civil  govern- 
ment into  the  interior  of  Alaska  brought  with  it  the  introduction  of 
the  United  States  mining  laws,  which  in  the  States  may  be  all  right, 
but  here  their  application  to  placer  mining  is  mischievous  and  ruin- 
ous. The  United  States  mining  laws  give  a  man  20  acres  for  a  placer 
claim,  which  everyone  here  knows  is  more  ground  than  one  man  can 
possibly  work  in  a  long  lifetime,  as  the  froeen  ground  and  other  diffi- 
culties to  be  surmounted  make  tne  working  of  even  a  small  fraction  of 
that  area  an  enormous  task.  In  British  Q)lumbia  a  man  is  allowed 
only  100  feet  of  a  creek  for  a  placer  claim.  Experience  has  proved 
this  to  be  quite  enough  for  one  man  if  the  claim  is  good  and  more  than 
enough  if  tne  claim  is  not  good,  and  if  a  man  is  off  his  claim  for  three 
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days  during  the  working  season  without  a  valid  excuse  the  claim  is 
liable  to  forfeiture.  The  United  States  mining  laws  allow  a  man 
1,320  feet  along  a  creek  by  660  feet  in  widQi,  and  give  him  a 
year  from  the  1st  of  January  following  the  date  of  location  to  do  a 
hundred  dollars'  worth  of  assessment  work,  or  ten  days'  work  in  this 
country.  It  also  permits  the  location  of  claims  by  power  of  attor- 
ney. It  will  thus  be  seen  that  a  few  persons  can  locate  a  creek,  say 
in  the  early  part  of  January,  and  neither  do  any  work  on  it  them- 
selves nor  allow  any  one  else  to  work  it  for  nearly  two  years.  The  nat- 
ural result  of  the  adaptation  of  this  outrageous  and  stupid  piece  of  leg- 
islation to  placer  mining  in  this  country  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  as 
soon  as  a  creek  that  shows  any  signs  of  gold  is  discovered  it  is  at 
once  staked  from  end  to  end,  and  then  practically  abandoned  in  the 
hope  that  someone  will  find  pay  on  some  part  of  the  creek,  and  thus  give 
a  speculative  value  to  all  the  other  claims.  At  the  present  time  there 
are  several  gangs  of  speculators  going  around  the  country,  who  have 
never  worked  in  their  lives  and  never  intend  to,  who  have  located  and 
practically  locked  up  about  a  dozen  creeks,  so  that  no  one  will  know 
what  is  in  them  until  a  year  or  two  has  elapsed,  when  it  is  believed 
that  they  will  again  be  oj)en  for  relocation,  as  by  that  time  it  is  hoped 
that  these  ^ood-for-nothings  will  be  forced  to  leave  the  country  on 
account  of  impending  starvation.  The  worst  feature  of  the  case  is 
that  hundreds  of  others,  who  are  willing  to  work  and  earn  a  living 
honestly,  will  also  be  forced  to  leave  for  the  very  same  reason.  Bad 
as  the  condition  of  things  is  on  the  Upper  Yukon,  it  is  even  worse  over 
on  the  newly -discovered  Koyukuk,  as  there  I  am  credibly  informed  that 
it  is  not  at  all  unusual  for  a  man  to  go  up  a  creek  on  a*  moose  hunt  and 
as  he  proceeds  stake  out  the  whole  creek,  of  course  using  diflferent 
names.  One  man,  with  whom  I  am  personally  acquainted,  told  me  that 
he  had  altogether  103  claims,  which  means  that  he  has  about  26  miles 
of  supposed  placer  ground  locked  up  for  a  year  or  two.  He  also  men- 
tioned the  names  of  several  others  who  have  even  a  still  greater  num- 
ber of  claims  than  he  has.  The  result  of  the  application  of  the  United 
States  mining  laws  to  placer  mining  in  the  interior  of  Alaska  need 
not  be  further  commented  upon,  more  than  to  say  that  it  furnishes  an 
explanation  of  the  statement  that  is  everywhere  made  that  "the 
country  has  gone  to  the  dogs,"  or,  in  better  language,  "the  country  is 
ruined,"  as  the  miners  who  are  willing  to  work  have  about  lost  hope 
and  courage  and  all  interest  in  the  country,  and  do  not  care  to  make 
any  great  effort  to  find  gold  while  the  present  conditions  exist.  It 
seems  certain  that  if  the  present  condition  of  things  continues  it 
will  not  De  long  before  the  country  will  be  left  to  the  Indians, 
the  Government  oflScials,  and  the  troops  of  soldiers  that  have  been 
stationed  here  to  keep  in  subjection  a  people  who  have  proved  them- 
selves to  be  the  most  capable  of  governing  themselves  of  any  people 
this  world  has  ever  known.  Previous  to  the  introduction  of  civil  gov- 
ernment the  country  was  ruled  by  the  miners  themselves,  and  Jaws 
were  made  and  enforced  that  were  well  adapted  to  the  conditions  and 
needs  of  the  country,  and  of  course  were  fairly  satisfatory.  During 
those  times  crime  was  almost  unknown,  and  life  and  property  were 
quite  as  secure  as  it  seems  possible  for  them  to  be  in  the  best-ordered 
community  in  the  world.  As  it  is  now  realized  that  those  times  are 
forever  past,  they  are  looked  back  to  with  sincere  regret,  although  all 
the  conditions  of  life  were  then  extremely  hard  in  every  respect.  In 
those  days  lawyers,  professional  gamblers,  and  professional  politicians 
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were  not  wanted,  and,  in  fact,  any  man  who  would  not  work  for  a  living 
was  not  wanted,  and  would  not  be  endured;  and  I  have  not  the  slightest 
doubt  that  the  future  historian  of  the  interior  of  Alaska  will  sav  of  this 
country,  as  Bancroft  said  of  California  when  it  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
vigilance  committee,  that  it  then  possessed  the  best  government  it 
ever  had  or  is  ever  likely  to  have. 

During  the  days  when  miners'  laws  prevailed  no  man  was  allowed 
more  than  one  mining  claim  in  a  district,  and  that  not  more  than  500 
feet  in  length,  and  he  was  required  to  work  his  claim  for  a  full  month 
during  the  working  season,  and  if  he  was  not  on  his  claim  on  the  first 
day  or  the  month  designated  and  every  other  day  during  the  month, 
the  claim  was  liable  to  forfeiture,  and  anyone  else  that  wanted  the 
claim  could  take  it.  As  for  a  patent  or  title  to  a  placer  claim,  no  one 
ever  thought  of  or  wanted  one.  The  honest,  hard-working  miner  neither 
asks  nor  cares  for  anything  more  than  to  be  permitted  (][uietly  and 
peaceably  to  work  out  his  claim,  and  when  he  has  done  this  he  cares 
no  more  for  the  claim  than  the  burglar  cares  for  the  safe  he  has  just 
robbed.  After  a  creek  has  in  this  way  been  worked  out  the  United 
States  mining  laws  could  be  enforced  with  perfect  propriety,  as  all 
future  work  would  have  to  be  done  by  the  capitalist,  and  the  specu- 
lator might  then  be  allowed  his  opportunity. 

This  statement  is  worthy  of  careful  consideration,  for  it  undoubtedly 
voices  the  unanimous  opinion  of  miners  of  the  old  school  and  all  others 
who  have  studied  the  subject  from  an  unselfish  point  of  view.  It  is 
just  as  undoubtedly  true,  however,  that  but  a  small  percentage  of  those 
who  decry  the  abuses  complained  of  are  proof  against  temptation  when 
the  opportunity  arises  to  do  likewise.  Even  the  honest  old  man  who 
made  the  foregoing  statement,  when  asked  whether  or  not  he  would 
stake  a  few  claims  for  his  relatives  if  he  had  an  opportunity,  scratched 
his  head  thoughtfully  for  a  moment  and  then  replied,  "Well,  I  never 
thought  of  that;  perhaps  I  would — if  I  had  a  chance."  This  frank 
answer  suggests  the  remedy.  No  man  ought  to  have  a  chance  to  locate 
more  than  one  mining  claim  in  a  district.  Of  course  no  mining  regu- 
lations which  might  be  adopted  by  the  Gteneral  Land  OflBce  would 
entirely  correct  the  evils  existing  in  this  region,  for  everything  in 
sight,  from  the  edge  of  the  sea  to  the  distant  mountain  peaks  and  far 
beyond,  has  been  located,  and  in  many  instances ' '  j umped. "  But  proper 
regulations  would  be  of  incalculable  benefit  to  the  pioneers  now  turning 
their  faces  toward  the  undiscovered  country  to  the  North  and  East.  A 
placer-mining  law  pi-actically  embi-acing  the  following  features  would 
give  genei-al  satisfaction  to  the  miners  of  northern  Alaska:  The  estab- 
lishment of  mining  districts  by  natural  geographical  boundaries;  a 
system  of  recording  under  the  supervision  of  the  register  of  the  dis- 
trict land  oflBce;  the  limitation  of  the  size  of  creek,  bench,  and  tundra 
claims  to  600  feet  square,  and  of  beach  claims  to  60  or  100  feet  along 
the  beach;  a  restriction  of  the  number  of  locations  by  one  person  to 
one  claim  in  a  mining  district  and  five  claims  in  a  land  district,  and  a 
requirement  of  at  least  sixty  days'  actual  work  on  a  claim  during  the 
open  season. 
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The  question  will  naturally  arise  in  the  mind  of  the  reader,  "Is 
Nome  a  second  Klondike? "  It  does  not  as  yet  appear  that  any  creek 
in  the  Nome  district  is  as  rich  as  Eldorado;  but  many  experienced 
miners  who  are  familiar  with  both  districts  express  the  belief  that 
Anvil,  Glacier,  and  Dexter  creeks  and  Snow  Gulch  will  produce  as 
much  gold  as  any  like  extent  of  creek  diggings  on  the  Klondike,  and 
that  the  ultimate  output  of  this  gold  belt  will  largely  exceed  that  of 
the  Klondike  district.  But  the  two  districts,  owing  to  widely  differing 
conditions,  are  not  comparable  from  an  economic  point  of  view.  On 
the  Klondike  the  gold  as  a  rule  lies  under  frozen  muck  at  a  depth  vary- 
ing from  15  to  40  feet,  and  the  cost  of  extraction  is  therefore  enor- 
mous. On  account  of  the  royalty  exactions  and  the  great  cost  of 
operation,  claims  showing  a  gross  output  near  the  $100,000  mark  have 
been  worked  at  a  small  margin  of  profit,  while  many  others  can  not  be 
operated  without  a  large  initial  outlay  of  capital.  At  Nome  the  con- 
ditions are  entirely  different.  Bed  rock  is  found  on  most  of  the  creeks 
at  a  depth  varying  from  2  to  5  feet.  When  stripped  of  its  covering  of 
moss  and  exposed  to  the  hot  summer  sun  the  ground  quickly  thaws  to 
bed  rock  and  can  then  be  shoveled  into  the  sluice  boxes  at  small  cost 
for  labor.  The  average  expenses  of  operation  of  claims  on  Eldorado 
are  probably  fully  50  per  cent  of  the  gross  yield.  The  owner  of  a  rich 
claim  on  Anvil  reports  that  his  expenses  last  season,  when  much  dead 
work  was  done,  were  Icvss  than  10  per  cent  of  his  gross  output,  and  this 
percentage  will  hold  good  in  many  other  localities.  Freight  irom 
Puget  Sound  can  be  delivered  on  the  beach  at  Nome  for  less  than  $15 
per  ton,  and  the  creeks  are  easily  accessible  from  the  beach.  These 
advantages  place  the  Nome  district  far  ahead  of  the  Klondike  with 
respect  to  the  cost  of  production  and  insure  the  rapid  extraction  of  its 
placer  deposits.  It  seems  quite  probable,  therefore,  that  long  befoie 
the  Klondike  miner  shall  have  thawed  out  the  glacial  drift  which  clings 
with  icy  grasp  to  the  attenuated  extremities  of  his  pay  streak  the  gold 
from  the  superficial  deposits  of  Nome  will  pass  through  the  mints  and 
enter  upon  the  performance  of  its  ordained  function  as  an  integral  part 
of  the  circulating  medium  of  the  nation. 

St.  Michael,  Alaska,  March  15^  1900. 
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LABOB  DAY. 

BY  MISS  M.  C.  DE   GRAFFENRIBD. 

Thirty-six  States  of  the  Union  and  the  District  of  Columbia  make 
Labor  Day  a  legal  holiday.  This  wide  observance  gives  the  celebra- 
tion almost  a  national  character.  No  other  country  sets  apart  by  law 
a  similar  festival.  Its  sanction  by  36  State  legislatures  and  by  Con- 
gress for  the  District  of  Columbia  shows  the  general  agreement  as  to 
the  great  value  and  importance  of  the  idea  for  which  the  holiday 
stands — recognition  of  the  rights  and  dignity  of  labox.  This  open, 
legalized  recognition  is  one  of  the  many  results  of  the  evolution  of 
the  workingman  from  a  condition  of  bondage  and  serfdom  into  a  higher 
civil  and  industrial  grade. 

Labor  Day  could  never  have  existed  but  for  the  moral  force  of  uni- 
versal manhood  suflfrage  under  democratic  institutions.  Advancing 
civilization  and  our  general  industrial  progress  aided  the  movement. 
In  each  State  where  the  holiday  is  legalized,  bodies  of  organized  work- 
ingmen  helped  to  bring  about  the  enactment  by  influencing  public 
sentiment  in  their  respective  localities.  Where  no  date  has  yet  been 
set  apart'  for  this  celebration  the  State  governments  will  doubtless 
soon  fall  into  line,  for  no  serious  opposition  to  the  measure  has  been 
displayed  even  by  legislatures  which  refused  to  enact  other  laws  in 
the  interests  of  labor — clear  proof  that  the  significance  of  the  fete 
appeals  to  the  popular  heart  and  mind. 

Much  preceding  legislation  in  behalf  of  the  workingman  led  up,  it 
is  true,  to  the  consecration  of  one  day  in  the  year  as  distinctly  a  holi- 
day for  wage-earners.  The  principle  that  government  has  a  right  to 
regulate  in  certain  respects  the  conditions  under  which  men  and  women 
toil  and  to  secure  them  time  for  rest  and  recreation  had  already  been 
established  by  the  adoption  in  many  States  of  factory  laws  and  factory 
inspection.  The  ten-hour  working  day  for  women  and  children  had 
been  gained.  Employment  for  young  children  in  the  mill  and  work- 
shop had  been  restricted,  and  previous  schooling  for  them  required. 
Machinery  had  been  rendered  safer  by  guards  and  frequent  inspection. 
Wages  were  paid  oftener  and  paid  in  money,  not  in  "  truck"  or  orders 
on  a  company  stere.  Legal  observance  of  the  Saturday  half  holiday 
had  begun.  Industrial  schools  had  been  established.  Convict  labor 
had  in  part  been  withdrawn  from  market  competition  and  eliminated 
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from  trade.  Bureaus  of  statistics  of  labor  had  been  founded  to  inves- 
tigate and  describe  the  industrial  situation. 

In  line  with  advanced  labor  legislation  is  the  celebration  of  Labor 
Day.  The  trade  unions  which  helped  so  greatly  to  secure  the  bene- 
ficial factory  codes,  through  the  same  influence  obtained  the  September 
holiday.  All  the  great  labor  organizations  in  the  United  States  con- 
tributed to  this  result.  Agitation  for  the  holiday  began  in  New  York 
in  1882.  In  September  of  that  year  the  order  of  the  Knights  of 
Labor,  founded  in  1869,  convened  in  general  assembly  at  New  York 
City.  An  independent  organization,  the  Central  Labor  Union  of  New 
York,  contained  many  bodies  affiliated  with  the  Knights,  and  the  union 
chose  for  its  annual  parade  September  5,  when  the  Knights  would  be 
in  session.  The  general  assembly  of  the  Knights  was  invited  to  review 
the  parade  of  the  Central  Labor  Union  from  the  grand  stand  at  Union 
Square,  and  accepted.  A  recess  being  taken,  the  members  of  the 
general  assembly  witnessed  the  parade.  As  the  various  organizations 
passed,  Robtil  Price,  of  Lonaconing,  Md.,  said  to  the  general  worthy 
foreman  of  the  Knights  of  Labor,  ''This  is  Labor  Day  in  earnest, 
Uncle  Dick."  The  event  was  afterwards  referred  to  as  the  Labor  Day 
parade.  In  1883  the  organizations  of  New  York  paraded  on  the  first 
Monday  of  September.  In  1884  when  the  Central  Labor  Union  dis- 
cussed the  dat«  for  its  parade,  George  R.  Lloyd,  a  Knight  of  Labor, 
offered  a  resolution  declaring  the  first  Monday  in  September  to  be 
Labor  Day.  The  resolution  was  adopted,  and  steps  were  at  once  taken 
to  secure  an  enactment  making  this  a  legal  holiday,  known  as  Labor 
Day.  Not  until  May  6,  1887,  however,  was  the  law  passed  in  New 
York. 

Meantime,  in  other  States  great  labor  organizations  and  local  unions 
made  common  cause  with  the  Central  Labor  Union  and  the  Knights 
of  Labor  in  efforts  to  secure  general  observance  of  this  day  as  a  legal 
holiday.  Oregon  was  the  first  State  to  enact  the  law,  February 
21,  1887.  New  York  was  the  first  State  to  introduce  a  bill  to  that 
effect  and  the  third  to  enact  the  law.  New  Jersey  being  the  second. 
Other  Commonwealths  and  the  District  of  Columbia  adopted  the  meas- 
ure at  different  dates,  as  shown  by  the  table  below. 

Two  significant  features  of  this  celebration  are,  first,  that  differences 
and  animosities  among  the  great  labor  bodies  are  laid  aside;  second,  that 
of  late  employers  are  invited  to  meet  with  the  workers  in  discussing 
topics  relating  to  the  welfare  of  the  industrial  class.  In  other  words, 
the  standpoint  of  the  laboring  man  is  constantly  becoming  less  and  less 
alien  to  that  of  the  employing  class,  and  the  worker  on  his  one  day  of 
leisure  in  the  year  is  glad  to  share  the  point  of  view  of  men  with  a 
broader  outlook  than  himself.  Mr.  Powderly  well  remarks:  "Those 
who  discuss  the  questions  of  the  hour  before  meetings  of  industrialists 
on  that  day  should  be  educators — they  should  be  teachers  of  the  gos- 
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pel  of  humanity  and  its  needs.  Those  who  address  such  meetings  are 
burdened  with  a  weighty  responsibility.  It  is  their  duty  to  teach  a 
doctrine  of  independence  of  thought  and  action." 

No  better  social  measure  of  advancing  civilization  exists  than  the 
share  taken  in  public  f  ete&  by  the  laboring  classes.  From  the  circus 
and  arena  of  the  ancients,  where  slaves  and  captives  were  pitted 
against  wild  beasts,  the  next  step  was  in  feudal  times  to  the  lords' 
fetes  and  celebrations,  at  which  the  lowest  serf  might  be  a  looker  on. 
Later,  in  the  middle  ages,  the  tenant  became  even  a  sharer  in  games 
and  feasts  provided  by  the  lord,  but  strictly  set  apart  for  the  peasantry 
and  laboring  classes.  Under  the  present  wage-earning  system,  the 
workingman  arranges  his  own  games  and  feasts,  independent  of  master 
and  employer.  If  progress  continues.  Labor  Day,  which  is  now  class 
legislation,  will  in  time  give  way  to  a  broader  anniversary  in  celebra- 
tion of  a  universal  labor  fete  based  on  the  common  achievements,  not 
of  one  rank  of  society,  but  of  all  mankind.  The  cycle  of  change  is 
not  complete,  nor  the  social  millennium  at  hand.  A  truly  national 
labor  holiday  will  embrace  the  whole  conoanon wealth,  since  all  its 
members  by  hand,  brain,  virtue,  influence,  and  service  will  contribute 
on  equal  terms  to  the  national  existence  and  welfare. 

The  statement  following  shows  the  States  in  which  Labor  Day  is  a 
legal  holiday  and  gives  the  dates  of  approval  of  the  original  acts 
creating  Labor  Day: 

The  first  Monday  in  September. 

Alabama December  12, 1892. 

California  (a) February  23,  1897. 

Colorado March  15,  1887. 

Connecticut March  20,  1889. 

Delaware February  14,  1893. 

District  of  Columbia '. June  28,  1894. 

Florida April  29,  1893. 

Georgia October  16, 1891. 

Illinois ...,. June  17,  1891. 

Indiana March  9,  1891. 

Iowa April  5,  1890. 

Kaneas March  4,  1891. 

Maine February  10,  1 891. 

Massachusetta May  11,  1887. 

Michigan May  12,  1893. 

Minnesota April  18,  1893. 

Missouri April  9,  1895. 

Montana February  19,  1895. 

Nebraska March  29 ,  1 889. 

New  Hampshire March  31,  1891. 

New  Jersey Aprils,  1887. 

a  Present  law.     Under  the  original  law,  approved  May  23,  1893,  the  first  Monday 
in  October  was  observed. 
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The  first  Monday  in  September — Concluded. 

New  York May  6,  1887. 

Ohio April  28,  1890. 

Or^on  (a) Febniary  21,  1893. 

Rhode  Island May  26,  1893. 

South  Carolina December  22,  1891. 

Tennessee March  11,  1891. 

Texas February  11,  1893. 

Utah February  23,  1892. 

Vermont November  26,  1898. 

Virginia Februarys,  1892. 

Washington February  24,  1891. 

West  Virginia February  21,  1899. 

Wisconsin April  19,  1893. 

The  twenty-fifth  of  November* 
Louisiana  (Parish  of  Orleans) July  7,  1892. 

The  first  Thursday  in  September. 
North  Carolina March  6,  1899. 

The  first  Saturday  in  September, 
Pennsylvania  (6) May  31,  1893. 

a  Present  law.  Under  the  original  law,  approved  February  21,  1887,  the  first 
Saturday  in  June  was  observed. 

b  Present  law.  Under  the  original  law,  approved  April  26, 1889,  the  first  Monday 
in  September  was  observed. 
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HOUES  OF  LABOB  AKD   OF  BEST  OF  BAILWAT  EMPLOTEES  IK 

PBUSSIA. 

A  short  I'eport  to  the  Department  of  State  made  by  Hon.  Richard 
Guenther,  United  States  consul-general  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main, 
Germany,  shows  the  substance  of  the  new  rules  and  regulations  con- 
cerning the  hours  of  labor  and  of  rest  of  railway  employees  which 
were  recently  promulgated  by  the  minister  of  public  works  of  Prussia. 
A  copy  of  the  report  having  been  kindly  furnished  this  Department 
by  the  Department  of  State,  it  is  reproduced  below: 

The  minister  of  public  works  of  Prussia  has  made  new  rules  and 
regulations  concernmg  the  hours  of  labor  and  of  rest  of  railroad 
emploj^ees.  If  the  duties  require  unremitting  exertion  and  strict 
attention,  the  daily  average  of  the  hours  of  labor  of  station  agents, 
assistant  station  agents,  telegraphers,  switching  foremen,  overseers  of 
stopping  places,  and  switchmen  shall  not  exceed  eight  hours,  and  the 
duration  of  a  single  task  shall  not  exceed  ten  hours.  The  daily  work 
of  railway  guards  shall  not  exceed  fourteen  hours.  They  can,  how- 
ever, be  extended  to  sixteen  hours  on  branch  lines  with  little  traflBic. 

The  daily  hours  of  labor  of  the  train  employees  shall,  on  the  average 
per  month,  not  exceed  eleven  hours  daily;  a  single  task  shall  not  be 
over  sixteen  hours.  Long  hours  shall  only  be  required  if  they  are 
succeeded  by  proportionately  long  terms  of  rest.  The  rest  shall  be 
taken  at  home,  and  as  far  as  possible  shall  be  during  the  night.  The 
daily  hours  of  work  for  the  locomotive  employees,  taken  by  the  aver- 
age per  month,  shall  not  exceed  ten  hours,  and  shall  under  no  circum- 
stonces  exceed  eleven  consecutive  hours.  The  same  provisions  as  to 
rest  apply  to  them  as  to  the  train  employees. 

If  tne  work  of  the  switchmen  recjuires  uninterrupted  hard  work,  the 
average  per  day  shall  not  exceed  eight  hours. 

Every  person  steadily  employed  m  the  train  service  shall  have  at 
least  two  days  of  rest  per  montn.  The  period  of  rest  of  the  train  and 
locomotive  employees  at  their  respective  homes  shall  not  be  less  than 
ten  consecutive  houra. 
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ILLINOIS. 

Tenth  Biennial  Report  of  tlve  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  the  State 
of  Illinois,  1898.  David  Ross,  Secretary  Board  of  Commissioners 
of  Labor.     271  pp. 

The  present  report  relates  to  the  following  subjects:  Private  and 
municipal  ownership  of  public  works,  137  pages;  public  employment 
agencies,  96  pages;  labor  legislation,  37  pages. 

Private  and  Municipal  Ownership  of  Public  Works. — The 
information  presented  under  this  head  was  obtained  by  the  Illinois 
bureau  by  means  of  schedules  prepared  by  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  and  covers  facts  which  will  be  presented  for  the  whole 
country  in  the  Fourteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  United  States  Com- 
missioner of  Labor,  1899. 

Public  Employment  Agencies. — This  part  of  the  report  contains 
an  account  of  the  experiences  of  various  States  and  foreign  countries 
in  regard  to  public  employment  agencies,  the  facts  presented  having 
been  collated  from  oflBicial  reports,  statements  of  officials,  and  other 
sources.  Copies  of  laws  passed  in  Ohio,  Montana,  Nebraska,  and 
New  York  regarding  the  establishment  of  free  employment  agencies 
are  given,  together  with  an  account  of  their  operations  in  each  case. 
The  labor  bureaus  of  California  and  Missouri  have  opened  free  public 
employment  offices  without  waiting  for  legislation. 

KANSAS. 

Fourteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Kansas  Bureau  of  Labor  and  In- 
dustrial  Statistics,  1898.  W.  L.  A.  Johnson,  Commissioner. 
360  pp. 

This  report  treats  of  the  following  subjects:  Taxation  of  probated 
estates,  43  pages;  manufacturing  and  industrial  conditions,  29  pages; 
lead,  zinc,  and  oil  industries,  6  pages;  factory  inspection,  10  pages; 
statistics  of  wage-earners,  70  pages;  railway  employees,  5  pages;  labor 
organizations,  20  pages;  State  Society  of  Labor  and  Industry',  33 
pages;  State  institutions,  12  pages;  sociology,  13  pages;  labor  legisla- 
tion, 37  pages;  work  of  labor  bureaus  in  the  United  States,  39  pages; 
strikes  and  labor  difficulties,  31  pages. 
878 
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Manufacturing  and  Industrial  Conditions. — Returns  for  1898 
were  made  by  100  establishments  in  the  State,  but  many  of  these  were 
incomplete.  Statistics  reported  relate  to  the  nature  of  the  industry, 
character  of  ownership,  number  of  firm  members  and  stockholders, 
capital  invested,  value  of  products,  assessed  valuation  and  estimated 
true  value  of  plants,  amount  of  production,  months  in  operation  dur- 
ing the  year,  etc. 

Of  100  establishments  making  returns,  58  reported  a  total  capital  of 
$2,201,674  invested  in  buildings,  grounds,  and  machinery.  During 
1898  they  expended  $4,113,030  for  raw  materials,  $563,404  for  salaries 
and  wages,  and  $95,753.79  for  repairs,  insurance,  taxes,  and  rent,  a 
total  expenditure  of  $4,772,187.79.  The  total  value  of  the  manufac- 
tured products  was  $5,655,169.  Of  the  58  establishments  considered, 
25  were  owned  by  corporations,  7  by  firms,  and  26  by  individuals. 

Lead,  Zinc,  and  Oil. — ^This  part  of  the  report  relates  to  the  output 
and  general  operations  of  the  lead  and  zinc  plants  and  oil  wells  in  the 
State  during  1898.  Seventy-two  lead  and  zinc  plants  reported  a  total 
output  of  165,541,270  pounds  of  ore,  whose  total  value  was  $2,347,029. 
The  value  of  oil  and  natural  gas  produced  during  1898  was  $67,841.44. 

Wage-Eabners. — ^The  usual  investigation  was  made  with  regard 
to  the  condition  of  wage-earners.  Returns  were  made  by  361  wage- 
earners,  covering  nativity,  hours  of  labor,  wages,  cost  of  living,  etc. 
The  following  table  shows,  by  occupations,  the  more  important  data 
presented: 

statistics  op  wage-earners,  by  occupations,  1898. 


OccupatiouM. 


Num- 
ber 

report- 
ing. 


Num- 
ber 
mar- 
ried. 


Num- 
ber 
single. 


Heads 
of  fam- 
ilies. 


Aver- 
age 
de- 
pend- 
ents 
per 
head 
of  fam- 
ily. 


Aver- 
age 
yearly 
wages. 


ncome 
from  all 
sources. 


Aver- 
age 


Aver- 
age 
cost  of 
living. 


Num- 
ber 
report- 
ing 
sav- 
ings. 


Num 
ber 

own- 
ing 
homes. 


Mem- 
bers of 
labor 
organ- 
iza- 
tions. 


Barbers 

Brakemen 

Butchers 

Carpenters 

Cigar  makers 

Conductors 

Engineers 

Laborers 

Machinists 

Other  mechanics , 

Mechanics'  help- 
ers  , 

Railroad  laborers 

Miners 

Salt  workers 

Section  foremen. 

Railroad  track- 
men  

All  occupa- 
tions  , 


26 
26 
16 
21 
14 
18 
21 
25 
32 
45 

27 
19 
21 
32 
9 


361 


6 
1 
5 
2 
1 

10 
8 

18 


24 
19 
10 
20 
9 
16 
21 
17 
26 
34 

18. 

17 
18 
26' 

9; 

10 


001 


4.4 
3.8 
8.9 
8.7 
6.2 

4.0 


S618.46 
667.52 
473.25 
522.95 
491.78 

1.062.00 

1,200. 
289.20 
653.00 
612.20 

354.25 
763.63 
407.66 
285.62 
535.66 

278.50 


^15. 

662. 

482. 

566. 

491. 
1,073. 
"  246. 


684. 


382.59 
814.00 
464.52 
294.37 
631.88 

282.00 


03359.96 
6536.00 
399.81 
462.52 
397.42 
844.88 
837.76 
277.32 
547.22 
497.33 

339.92 
689.42 
408.57 
280.46 
604.44 

289.40; 


10 
6 
2 
8 
8 
10 
15 
5 
14 
13 

8 
7 
8 
3 
4 

4 


24 
24 
16 
10 
12 
18 
21 
23 
13 
82 

2 
13 
19 
32 

8 


277 


294 


3.8'    667.11 


597.91  c  474. 72 


151' 


272 


a  Average  for  26,  one  not  reporting. 
b  Average  for  24.  one  not  reporting. 
c  .\verage  for  ;*59.  iwo  not  reporting. 
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Of  the  361  wa^e-earners  reporting,  277  were  married  and  84  were 
single;  294  were  heads  of  families,  having  an  average  of  3.8  depend- 
ents per  head  of  family.  The  average  yearly  earnings  of  the  361  wage- 
earners  were  $567.11,  and  the  total  income  from  all  sources  amounted 
to  $597.91  per  wage-earner.  The  average  cost  of  living  was  $474.72. 
Of  the  wage-earners  making  returns,  161  reported  savings  during  the 
year;  120  owned  their  homes;  272  were  members  of  labor  organiza- 
tions, and  315  were  American  born. 

Railway  EBiPLorEES. — Tables  are  given  showing  the  salaries  and 
wages  of  employees  of  7  railway  companies  doing  business  in  the  State. 

Labor  Organizations. — The  following  table  shows  the  number  and 
membership  of  labor  organizations  reporting  on  December  31, 1898: 

NUMBER  AND  MEMBERSHIP  OF  LABOR  ORGANIZATIONS,  DECEMBER  31, 1898. 


Labor  oiganizatioiu. 


Local 
unions  or 
branches. 


Mem- 
bers. 


Amalgamated  Meat  Cutters  and  Butcher  Workmen  of  North  America 

Amalgamated  Sheet  Metal  Workers'  Intematlonai  AsBOClation 

Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers 

Brotherhood  of  Railway  Trackmen  of  America 

Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen 

Cigar  Makers'  International  Union : 

Coopers'  International  Union  of  North  America 

Federal  Labor  Union 

International  Typographical  Union .• 

International  Association  of  Machinists 

In temational  Brotherhood  of  Blacksmiths 

Journeymen  Barbers'  International  Union  of  America 

Kansas  State  Barbers'  Association 

Knights  of  Labor 

Order  of  Railway  Conductors 

Retail  Clerks'  National  Protective  Aasociation 

Total 


81 
14 

S84 
88 

a57 
87 

106 

400 
16 
25 
85 
61 
45 
25 

390 
46 


al,810 


a  Not  including  1  union  not  reporting. 

Returns  were  received  from  44  local  unions,  43  of  which  reported  a 
total  membership  of  1,810  persons.  Of  the  44  local  imions,  39  reported 
an  average  of  64  per  cent  of  the  trade  in  their  localities  as  being  organ- 
ized. Thirty- three  local  unions  reported  wages  of  members  ranging 
from  $196  per  year,  in  the  case  of  one  butchers'  imion,  to  $1,440  per 
year  in  the  case  of  a  union  of  locomotive  engineers,  or  an  average  of 
$822.39  for  all  unions.  Eleven  unions  reported  that  they  handled  a 
total  of  71  grievances  during  1898,  of  which  62  were  satisfactorily  set- 
tled, 4  were  compromised,  and  5  failed  of  settlement  The  average 
age  of  36  unions  reporting  was  8.3  years.  Of  41  unions  reporting,  28 
had  schedules  or  contracts  with  employers,  and  13  had  none.  Of  39 
unions  reporting,  15  had  sick,  out-of-work,  or  accident  funds,  and 
24  had  none.  Of  40  unions  reporting,  34  had  death  benefit  funds,  and 
6  had  none.  Of  43  unions,  30  reported  that  members  were  required 
to  perform  Sunday  labor.  Of  41  unions,  35  reported  an  increasing 
and  6  a  decreasing  tendency  in  membership  and  efficiency  in  organi- 
zation. 
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State  Society  op  Labor  and  Industry. — A  review  is  given  of  the 
origin,  history,  and  operation  of  the  State  Society  of  Labor  and  Indus- 
try and  its  control  of  the  State  bureau  of  labor  and  industrial  statistics 
according  to  the  provisions  of  the  act  approved  January  6,  1899.  (a) 
A  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  first  meeting  of  this  society  is  also 
given. 

Sociology. — ^This  chapter  consists  of  a  number  of  articles  written 
by  persons  interested  in  labor  questions. 

Strikes. — An  account  is  given  of  each  of  four  strikes  which  occurred 
in  the  State  during  the  first  half  of  the  year  1899. 

MICHIGAN. 

SiocteerUh  Anntuxl  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  and  InchiHtrial 
Statistics,     1899.     Joseph  L.  Cox,  Commissioner,     viii,  360  pp. 

The  present  report,  like  that  for  the  preceding  year,  deals  with  a 
variety  of  subjects.  Of  those  relating  to  labor  and  industrial  condi- 
tions the  following  are  the  most  important:  Profit  sharing,  12  pages; 
trade  unions,  13  pages;  State  labor  canvass,  28  pages;  the  soft-coal 
industry,  15  pages;  negroes  of  Michigan,  8  pages.  Other  chapters  of 
the  report  relate  to  an  historical  review  of  the  bureau;  copies  of  the 
acts  creating  the  bureau  of  labor  and  regulating  factory  inspection; 
reports  of  the  meetings  of  the  National  Association  of  Officials  of 
Bureaus  of  Labor  Statistics  and  of  the  International  Association  of  Fac- 
tory Inspectors;  statistics  of  the  police  and  fire  departments,  county, 
city,  and  village  prisons,  and  State  penal  institutions;  statistics  of 
cities  and  villages;  a  description  of  each  of  the  counties,  including 
statistics  of  mortgages,  interest  rates,  etc.,  and  statistics  of  factory 
inspection. 

Trade  Unions. — A  brief  summary  is  given  of  each  trade  union  in 
the  State  from  which  returns  were  received,  showing  the  name, 
locality,  and  membership,  the  wage  scales,  and  other  information. 
Returns  from  111  unions  showed  a  total  membership  of  10,308  persons 
in  1898.  Forty-eight  unions  reported  an  increased  membership  dur- 
ing the  year;  96  unions  reported  steady  employment  on  the  part  of 
their  members,  and  13  reported  increased  wages.  The  average  wages 
received  by  members  during  the  year  were  $2.14  per  day  for  time 
work  and  $2.21  per  day  for  piecework. 

State  Labor  Canvass. — A  canvass  was  made  of  6,878  males  and 
3,294  females,  employed  in  various  parts  of  the  State,  regarding  their 
age,  nationality,  conjugal  condition,  occupation,  wages,  length  of 
service,  etc.  The  two  following  tables  show  for  male  and  female 
employees,  respectively,  for  selected  occupations,  the  average  daily 

a  For  a  copy  of  this  act  see  Bulletin  No.  22,  pages  496-498. 
6759— No.  29 16 
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wages,  average  number  of  months  employed  during  the  year  1898, 
and  the  average  number  of- years  engaged  in  the  present  occupation: 


DAILY    WAGES   OP    MALE    EMPLOYEES    AND    MONTHS    EMPLOYED    DUBINO    1898, 

SELECTED  OCCUPATIONS. 


BY 


Occupations. 

Num. 
ber. 

Arer- 

dafiy 
wages. 

Aver- 
age 
months 
em- 

durlng 

the 

year. 

Aver- 
age 
years 
at  pres- 
ent 00- 
cupa- 
tion. 

Oocapations. 

Norn, 
ber. 

Aver- 

dSly 
wages. 

Aver- 
age 
months 

em- 
daring 
the 
year. 

Aver- 
age 

at  pres- 
eni  oc- 
cupa- 
tion. 

Barbers 

16 

16 
248 

102 
47 
76 

28 

29 
24 

406 
126 
28 

m 

88 

229 

1,278 

9 
217 

•1.46 

1.44 
1.92 

1.40 
2.26 
1.67 

1.76 

1.67 
1.46 

1.69 
2.07 
1.80 
L96 
1.84 
1.66 
L20 

1.60 
2.06 

12.0 

9.7 
11.8 

2.2 
9.6 
9.9 

12.0 

1L6 

n.o 

10.4 

9.2 

11.2 

n.4 

U.6 
9.8 
9.7 

12.0 
10.9 

10.6 

6.0 
•     10.9 

7.4 
10.8 
6.6 

9.6 

8.6 
9.7 

n.i 

12.0 
6.2 

16.6 
6.2 
8.6 

14.1 

6.8 
16.0 

Metal  pollshen.. 
Millers 

46 
28 
96 
809 

28 
20 
20 
71 
7 

28 

27 

67 
82 

14 
186 

49 
492 

18 

fL61 
1.98 
1.97 
1.66 

L29 
2.84 
2.17 
1.96 
1.68 

2.48 

1.96 

L66 
2.41 

1.41 
L88 
1.88 
1.42 

1.88 

9.9 
12.0 
10.1 
10.1 

10.6 
10.6 
10.9 
10.7 
11.7 

7.8 

8.6 

12.0 
10.8 

11.6 
11.6 
10.7 
9.9 

10.2 

6  8 

Bicycle  works  em- 
ployees   

16.7 

Molders 

10.9 

Blacksmiths 

Blacksmiths' 
helpers 

Painters  

Paper  mill  em- 
ployees  

Pattern  makers . 

Plumbers 

Printers 

7.8 
4.9 

Boilermakers 

Brass  workers 

Brewery         em- 
ployees  

18.6 
11.6 
11  7 

Stenographers... 

Stone  ana  brick 
masons 

Stone  and  mar- 
ble cutters 

Street   car  em- 
ployees  

TailorB 

6.9 

Butchere        and 
meatcatters.... 

Car  repairers 

Carriage         and 
wagon  makers.. 

Cigar  makers 

KlM^tjrlHfliM 

19.8 

18.2 

4.8 
14.8 

Engineers. ---r- .... 

Tannery      em- 
ployees  

Teamsters 

Tinners 

Firemen 

6.6 

Iron  workers 

Ixiborpm 

8.1 
14.6 

Laundry        em- 
ployees   

Woodworkers... 
Woolen  mill  em- 
ployees  

11.6 

Machinists 

17.2 

DAILY    WAGES   OF   FEMALE   EMPLOYEES  AND  MONTHS    EMPLOYED    DURING  1896,   BY 

SELECTED  OCCUPATIONS. 


Occupations. 

Num. 
ber. 

Aver- 

dfSiy 
wages. 

Aver- 
age 
months 
em- 

during 
the 
year. 

Aver- 
age 

at  pres- 
ent oc- 
cupa- 
UonT 

Oocapations. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
wages. 

Aver- 
age 

months 
em- 

during 

the 

year. 

Aver. 

at  pres- 
ent oc. 
cupa- 

Bakery  employees 

Bean  sorters 

Bookbindery  em- 
ployees   

81 
106 

22 

66 
16 

76 

140 
77 

101 
48 

20 

126 

189 

•0.66 
.47i 

.62 

.70 
.81 

.62 

:^ 
■.IV 

1.17 
.74 
.91 

12,0 
7.8 

10.7 

10.7 
(a) 

11.0 

10.9 
11.0 
10.6 
12.0 

7.4 

11.0 

11.1 

2.0 
8.8 

2.4 

2.8 
.6 

2,1 

4.0 
6.0 
9.2 
6.8 

4.0 

2.8 

4.4 

Milliners 

Paper-box  mak- 
ers  

184 

68 

62 

88 

848 

12 

82 
42 
218 
12 
86 

60 

86 

11.24 

.69 

.68 

.77 
.80 
.80 

.74 

.96 

1.26 

L14 

LOl 

.67* 

.81 

9.1 
11.7 

ia9 

11.6 
U.4 
8.9 

9.1 
10.8 

lao 

8.2 
9.4 

11.8 

11.8 

8.7 
1  7 

Paper  mill  em- 

Printing    office* 

employees 

Saleswomen 

Seamstresses .... 
Silk    mill    em- 

Shirt  mak'tNs!!!! 
Stenographers... 
Straw  workers... 

Tailoresset 

Telephone  oper- 
ators  

Card  factory  em- 
ployees   

2.1 

Cash  girls 

4.6 

Cigarlactory  em- 
ployees   

4.8 
5.2 

Corset  factory  em- 
ployees  

8  2 

Domestics 

8.6 

Dressmakers 

Dress-stay  makers. 
Hat  factory  em- 

Knitung   fieictory 

8.0 
8.7 
6.4 

2.9 

employees 

Laundry  employ- 
ees  

Woolen   factory 
employees 

8.8 

a  Pall  time. 
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The  returns  for  all  of  the  6,878  male  employees  canvassed  showed 
the  following  average  results:  Daily  wages,  $1.63;  months  employed 
during  the  year,  10.2;  years  engaged  at  present  occupation,  10.8;  age, 
32  years.  Ninety-seven  per  cent  had  employment  at  the  time  of  the 
canvass;  56  per  cent  were  married,  42i  per  cent  were  single,  and  li 
per  cent  were  widowed.  The  6,878  male  employees  had  17,948 
dependents,  or  2.6  per  person  canvassed.  Twenty-seven  per  cent 
owned  their  homes. 

Returns  for  3,294  female  employees  canvassed  showed  the  following 
average  results:  Daily  wages,  $0.84;  months  employed  during  the 
year,  10.4;  years  engaged  at  present  occupation,  3.8;  age,  24  years. 
Ten  per  cent  were  married,  6  per  cent  were  widowed,  and  84  per  cent 
were  single.  The  3,294  female  employees  had  4,249  dependents,  or 
1.3  per  person  canvassed.     Four  per  cent  owned  their  homes. 

SoFT-C!oAL  Industry. — ^This  chapter  consists  of  extracts  from  a 
report  on  the  soft-coal  industry  of  Michigan,  and  contains  a  brief 
account  of  the  location  of  the  coal  fields  and  of  the  operations  of  the 
various  coal-mining  enterprises  in  the  State. 
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RECENT  FOBEIGV  STATISTICAL  PITBLICATIOVS. 

GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Report  on  the  Strikes  and  Lockouts  of  1898  in  the  United  Kmgdom. 
1899.  xcv,  119  pp.  (Published  by  the  Labor  Department  of  the 
British  Board  of  Trade.) 

The  present  report  of  the  chief  labor  correspondent  of  the  Labor 
Department  of  the  British  Board  of  Trade  is  the  eleventh  issued  since 
the  commencement  of  the  series  in  1888.  The  greater  part  of  the 
volume  is  devoted  to  a  detailed  statement  showing  for  each  dispute, 
beginning  in  1898,  the  locality,  the  number  of  establishments,  the 
number  and  occupations  of  working  people  affected,  the  cause  or 
object  of  the  dispute,  the  date  of  beginning  and  ending,  and  the 
result.  These  tables  are  preceded  by  an  analysis  of  the  statistics  of 
strikes  and  lockouts,  comparative  data  for  recent  years,  and  summary 
tables.  The  general  plan  of  this  presentation  is  very  nearly  the  same 
as«n  the  preceding  years,  except  that  in  the  analysis  and  the  summary 
tables  a  distinction  is  made  between  persons  directly  and  those  indi- 
rectly affected  by  the  strikes  and  lockouts.  A  special  section  of  the 
report  is  devoted  to  conciliation  and  arbitration,  and  appendixes  con- 
tain the  text  of  certain  agreements  terminating  trade  disputes,  and 
also  specimen  forms  of  inquiry. 

The  report  for  1898  shows  an  increase  in  the  number  of  persons 
affected  and  working  days  lost  on  account  of  strikes  and  lockouts,  as 
compared  with  1896  and  1897,  although  the  number  of  disputes  in 
1898  was  smaller  than  during  any  of  the  4  preceding  years.  This  is 
shown  in  the  following  table: 

STATISTICS  OF  STRIKES  AND  LOCKOtPFS,  1894  TO  1898. 


Strikes 

and 
lockouts. 

Persons  affected. 

Aggregate 

working 

days  lost  by 

alfpersons 

affected. 

(a) 

Year. 

Strikers 
and  per- 
sons 
locked 
out. 

Others 
thrown 
out  of 
employ- 
ment 

Total. 

1884 

929 
745 
926 
864 
711 

257,814 
207.289 
147,950 
167,458 
200,769 

67,984 
55.884 
50,240 
62,814 
58,188 

825.248 
268,123 
198,190 
280,267 
258.907 

9,629,010 

1896 

5,724,670 

1896 

8.746,868 

1897 

10.845,528 

1896 

15.288,478 

a  For  strikes  and  lockouts  ending  in  each  year  shown,  including  those  that  may  have  begun  in  the 
year  preceding. 
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There  were  711  disputes  in  1898,  affecting  263,907  persons,  of  whom 
200,769  were  actual  participants  as  strikers  or  persons  locked  out  and 
53,138  were  otherwise  thrown  out  of  employment  on  account  of  the 
disputes. 

The  following  table  shows,  by  causes,  the  number  of  persons  directly 
affected  by  disputes  beginning  in  1896,  1897,  and  1898: 

STRIKERS  AND  PERSONS  LOCKED  OUT,  BY  CAUSES,  1896  TO  1898. 


strikers  and  persons  locked  out  in  disputes 
beginning  in— 

Cause  or  object 

1896. 

1897. 

1896. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent 

Wa^es 

95,976 
2,865 
22,745 
17,688 
6,279 
4.068 

64.9 
1.6 
16.4 
11.8 
8.6 
2.7 

73,906 
89,227 
14,840 
29,068 
6,827 
4;  085 

44.1 
28.4 
8.9 
17.4 
8.8 
2.4 

176,892 

777 

9,203 

11,742 

2,216 

440 

87.9 

Hours  of  labor 

.4 

Employment  of  particular  classes  of  persons 

Trade  unionism 

4.6 
6.8 
1.1 

Other  causes 

.2 

Total 

147,960 

100.0 

167,463 

100.0 

200,769 

100.0 

While  the  most  prevalent  causes  of  strikes  and  lockouts  in  each  of 
the  years  mentioned  were  those  relating  to  wages,  the  number  of  per- 
sons engaged  in  disputes  due  to  these  causes  was  much  greater  in  1898 
than  in  either  of  the  two  preceding  years.  Out  of  a  total  of  200,769 
persons  directly  engaged  in  disputes  from  all  causes,  176,392,  or  87.9  per 
cent,  were  involved  in  wage  disputes,  as  compared  with  44.1  per  cent 
in  1897  and  64.9  per  cent  in  1896.  These  wage  disputes  were  very 
largely  due  to  demands  for  advances.  Only  777  working  people,  or 
0.4  per  cent  of  the  entire  number,  were  engaged  in  disputes  in  1898  on 
account  of  hours  of  labor. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  working  people  directly 
engaged  in  strikes  and  lockouts  in  1898,  classified  according  to  the 
principal  cause  and  the  results  obtained: 

8TRIKEE8  AND  PERSONS  LOCKED  OUT,  BY  CAUSES  AND  RESULTS,  AND  WORKING  DAYS 

LOST,  1898. 


Cauie  or  object 


Strikes 

and 
lockouts. 


Strikers  and  persons  locked  out  in  dis- 
putes, the  results  of  which  were— 


In  favor 
of  em- 
ployees. 


In  favor 
of  em- 
ployers. 


Compro- 
mised. 


Indefi- 
nite or 
unsettled. 


Total 
strikers 
and  per- 
sons 
locked 
out. 


Aggregate 
worlnnff 

davs  lost  by 

illpersons 

affected. 

(a) 


Wages 

Hours  of  labor 

Employment  of  particular 

classes  of  persons 

Working     a  r  r  a  ngements, 

rules,  and  discipline 

Trade  unionism 

Sympathetic  disputes 

lliflcellaneous 


449 
19 

87 

94 
61 
8 
8 


40,823 
289 


1,889 
798 
248 


109,674 


6,859 

8,988 

1,134 

59 

96 


25,791 
180 

2,401 

5,865 
276 
88 


104 


176,892 
777 

9,203 

U,742 

2,215 

845 

95 


18,464,493 
1,189,786 

220.755 

406,995 

83,094 

17,368 

7,087 


Total. 


711 


45,490 


120,667 


34,501 


111 


200,769      15,289,478 


a  For  strikes  and  lockouts  ending  in  1896,  including  those  that  may  have  begun  in  1897. 
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The  above  table  shows  that  in  1898  the  balance  of  advantage  of  the 
results  of  the  disputes  was  largely  on  the  side  of  the  employers, 
120,667,  or  60.10  per  cent,  of  the  working  people  having  engaged  in 
disputes  settled  entirely  in  favor  of  the  employers,  and  only  46,490, 
or  22.66  per  cent,  in  disputes  settled  wholly  in  favor  of  the  employees. 
In  the  cases  of  3i,601,  or  17.18  per  cent,  of  the  strikers  and  persons 
locked  out,  the  disputes  were  compromised.  In  the  remaining  cases 
the  results  of  the  disputes  were  indefinite  or  unsettled  at  the  close  of 
the  year. 

The  statistics  of  the  711  disputes  in  1898  were  largely  dominated  by 
a  single  strike  in  the  coal  mining  industry,  which  involved  100,000 
strikers  and  caused  a  loss  of  more  than  11,600,000  working  days. 
This  strike,  which  was  due  to  a  wage  dispute,  resulted  in  favor  of  the 
employers.  The  extent  to  which  each  of  the  various  groups  of 
industries  were  involved  in  the  strikes  and  lockouts  in  1898  is  shown 
in  the  following  table: 

STRIKERS  AND  PERSONS  LOCKED  OUT,  BY  INDUSTRIES  AND  RESULTS,  AND  WORKING 

DAYS  LOST,  1898. 


InduBtriea. 


Strikes 

and 
lockouts. 


Strikers  and  persons  locked  out  in  dis- 
putes, the  results  of  which  were— 


In  favor 
of  em- 
ployees. 


In  favor 
of  em- 
ployers. 


Compro- 
mised. 


Indefi- 
nite or 
unsettled. 


Total 
striken 
and  per- 
sons 
locked 
out. 


Aggrefi:ate 

working 

davslostby 

alfpersons 

affected. 

(a) 


Building 

Mining  and  quarrying 

Metal,     enffineermg,    and 

shipbuilding 

Textile 

Clothing 

Transportation 

Miscellaneous 

Employees  of  local  author- 


183 
129 

152 
99 
53 
22 


6,869 
80,084 

4,6tf9 


ities 


&99 

230 

1,075 

Ul 


1,363 
104,981 

6,082 
6,549 
874 
1,475 
1,090 

803 


6,993 
12,278 

5,384 
3,274 
1,418 
1,689 
8.445 

70 


7 
104 


14,282 
147,397 

15,105 
U,706 
2,891 
8.344 
5,610 

484 


879,170 
12,876,334 

1,870,764 
273,564 
69,900 
46,771 
267,716 

6,260 


Total. 


711 


45,490 


120,667 


34,501 


HI 


200,769 


15,289,478 


a  For  strikes  and  lockouts  ending  in  1896,  including  those  that  may  have  begun  in  1897. 

The  group  of  mining  and  quarrying  in  the  above  table  shows  the 
largest  number  of  persons  directly  engaged  in  strikes  and  lockouts, 
namely,  147,397,  or  73.4  per  cent  of  all,  causing  a  total  loss  of  12,876,334 
working  days.  Next  in  importance,  with  regard  to  the  number  of 
persons  engaged  and  time  lost,  were  the  groups  of  metal,  engineering 
and  shipbuilding,  the  building  trades,  and  the  textiles,  respectively. 

As  in  previous  years,  the  strikers  and  persons  locked  out  were 
mostly  engaged  in  a  few  large  disputes.  In  the  following  table  the 
strikes  and  lockouts  beginning  in  1898  are  grouped  according  to  the 
total  number  of  persons  directly  and  indirectly  affected: 
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PEBSONd  AFFECTED   BY  STRIKES  AND  LOCKOUTS,  AND  WORKINQ  DAYS  LOST.  BY 

GROUPS.  1898. 

[Penons  affected  means  all  persons  thrown  out  of  work.] 


Groups. 

Strikes 

and 
lockouts. 

Persons  affected. 

Working  days  lost. 

Number. 

Percent 

Number. 

Per  cent 

5.000  persons  and  upward 

8 

180,100 

51.2 

11,716.300 

88  1 

2,500  and  under  5,000 

1,000  and  under  2,500 

26 
42 
76 
103 
129 
154 
178 

84,889 
80,588 
25.957 
15.706 
9056 
5,487 
2,729 

13.6 
12.0 
10.2 
6.2 
8.6 
2.1 
1.1 

683.303 
644.464 
470,354 
244,598 
192.782 
96.012 
48,586 

4.9 

500  and  under  1.000 

4.6 

260  and  under  500 

8.8 

100  and  under  250 

1.7 

50  and  under  100 

1.4 

2ft  and  under  60 x ......... . 

,7 

Under  26  (a) 

.8 

Total 

711 

258.907 

100.0 

514.096,849 

100.0 

a  Disputes  Involying  less  than  10  persons,  and  those  which  lasted  less  than  1  day.  have  been  omi^ 
ted.  except  when  the  aggregate  duration  exceeded  100  working  days. 

5  These  figures  differ  somewhat  from  those  ffiven  in  the  preceding  tables  as  the  aggregate  days  lost 
during  1896.  since  they  exclude  the  days  lost  In  1896  through  disputes  in  progress  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year  and  include  those  lost  in  1899  through  disputes  which  began  in  1898. 

According  to  the  above  table,  three  large  disputes  accounted  for  over 
one-half  of  all  persons  affected  by  strikes  and  lockouts  in  1898.  On 
the  other  hand,  461  strikes  and  lockouts,  or  considerably  over  one-half 
of  the  entire  number,  involved  less  than  100  persons  each,  or  but  6.8 
per  cent  of  all  persons  directly  or  indirectly  affected  by  strikes  and 
lockouts. 

In  the  following  table  the  disputes  beginning  in  1896, 1897,  and  1898 
are  classified  according  to  the  various  methods  of  settlement: 

PEB80N8  AFFECTED  BY  STRIKES  AND  LOCKOUTS  BEQINNINO  IN  1806,  1897,  AND  1868.  BY 

METHOD  OF  SETTLEMENT. 


[Persons  affected  means  all  persons  thrown  out  of  work.] 

1886. 

1897. 

1898. 

Method  of  settiement 

Strikes 

and 
lockouts. 

Persons 
affected. 

Strikes 

and 
lockouts. 

Persons 
affected. 

Strikes 

and 
lockouts. 

Persons 
affected. 

Arbitration 

19 
26 

687 

114 

107 

19 

4 

10,276 
9,986 

186,844 

80,567 

7,260 

8,160 

189 

14 
27 

624 
76 

106 
7 
11 

9.756 
9,544 

187.048 
15,207 

1,678 
2,782 

14 
29 

495 
71 
96 

8.890 
16.127 

206.926 
17.590 

Conciliation  and  mediation 

Direct  n^tiation  or  arrangement  be- 
tween the  parties 

Subinission  (^  workim^  people 

9,616 

Closing  of  works T.  I . . .". 

Tvuifiinit4^  or  unsfttled 

6 

258 

Total 

926 

198,190 

864 

280,267 

711 

258,907 

The  method  most  generally  adopted  for  settling  disputes  in  1898,  as 
in  previous  years,  has  been  by  direct  negotiation  of  the  parties  con- 
cerned or  their  agents,  496  disputes,  affecting  206,926  persons,  being 
settled  in  this  way.  Forty -three  disputes,  affecting  19,517  persons, 
were  settled  by  arbitration,  conciliation,  and  mediation,  and  167  dis- 
putes, involving  27,206  persons,  resulted  in  the  submission  of  the 
working  people  or  their  replacement  by  others.  In  the  6  remaining 
strikes,  involving  268  persons,  the  methods  of  settlement  were  indefi- 
nite or  the  strikes  remained  unsettled  at  the  close  of  the  year. 
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Of  the  43  strikes  and  lockouts  which  were  settled  by  arbitration  and 
conciliation,  7  disputes,  affecting  3,611  persons,  were  settled  according 
to  the  provisions  of  the  conciliation  act  of  1896;  19  disputes,  affecting 
12,729  pei-sons,  by  trade  boards;  16  disputes,  affecting  3,149  persons, 
by  individuals,  and  1  dispute,  affecting  28  persons,  by  a  federation  of 
trade  unions. 

Provision  for  Old  Age  hy  Government  Action  in  Certain  European 
Countries.  1899.  69  pp.  (Published  by  the  Labor  Department  of 
the  British  Board  of  Trade.) 

This  publication  consists  of  a  series  of  memoranda  describing  the 
provisions  made  for  old  age  by  government  action  in  certain  European 
countries.  The  information  was  compiled  from  various,  reports  and 
documents,  supplemented  by  data  obtained  from  the  British  Govern- 
ment's foreign  representatives. 

Of  11  countries  considered  in  this  report  only  2,  Germany  and 
Denmark,  have  adopted  a  general  system  of  pensions  or  relief  for  old 
age.  In  Germany  there  is  a  general  system  of  compulsory  insumnce 
against  old  age  and  invalidity.  In  1897  over  400,000  pensioners  drew 
pensions  amounting  to  £2,760,531  ($13,385,469),  of  which  £1,079,823 
($5,254,959)  were  provided  by  the  State. 

In  Denmark  provision  is  made  for  old  age  relief  to  needy  persons 
of  good  character,  the  expense  of  which  is  borne  partly  by  the  State 
and  partly  by  the  communes.  In  1896,  36,246  persons  with  14,223 
dependents  received  such  pensions  at  a  total  costof  £216,317  ($1,052,707) 
during  that  year. 

In  France  provision  for  old  age  is  obligatory  in  the  case  of  seamen 
and  miners.  The  Government  contributes  £440,000  ($2,141,260)  per 
annum  to  the  seamen's  pension  fund,  subsidizes  pension  funds  of 
friendly  societies,  and  makes  other  grants,  amounting  to  an  aggregate 
of  probably  not  less  than  £600,000  ($2,919,900)  per  year. 

In  Belgium  the  Government  and  certain  provincial  authorities  make 
grants  to  friendly  societies  to  encourage  subscriptions  to  the  general 
savings  and  retirement  fund  ( Caisse  Qenerale  cPEpargne  et  de  Retraite\ 
and  in  some  districts  mine  owners  are  compelled  to  subscribe  to  retire- 
ment funds  for  former  mine  employees. 

In  Austria  provision  is  made  for  the  compulsory  old-age  insurance 
of  mine  employees,  and  in  Russia  old-age  insurance  extends  only  to 
Government  mining  establishments.  In  Boumania  provision  is  made 
for  compulsory  insurance  in  mines  and  quarries,  but  no  enterprises  to 
which  the  law  applies  have  yet  been  started.  No  legislation  has  been 
enacted  in  Sweden,  Norway,  or  Holland  for  the  establishment  or 
encouragement  of  old-age  pension  funds.  In  Italy  a  law  was  passed 
in  1898  establishing  a  national  pension  fund,  but  it  had  not  become 
operative  at  the  time  of  the  publication  of  this  report 
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ONTARIO. 

Seventemth  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Industries  for  the  Prov- 
ince of  Ontario^  1898.  vii,  128  pp.  (Published  by  the  Ontario 
Department  of  Agriculture.) 

This  report  comprises  the  following  subjects:  Weather  and  crops,  66 
pages;  live  stock,  the  dairy,  and  the  apiary,  20  pages;  values,  rents, 
and  farm  wages,  38  pages;  chattel  mort^tges,  3  pages;  municipal 
statistics,  144  pages. 

Values,  Rents,  and  Farm  Wages. — ^The  total  value  of  farm  prop- 
erty reported  in  1898  was  $923,022,420,  of  which  $656,246,569  repre- 
sents land,  $210,054,396  buildings,  $52,977,232  implements,  and 
$103,744,223  live  stock.  For  the  first  time  since  1892  an  increase  is 
shown  in  the  total  value  of  farm  property,  there  having  been  a  steady 
decline  from  1892  to  1897. 

There  was  likewise  a  change  for  the  better  in  the  price  of  farm  labor. 
Farm  hands  with  board  received  in  1898  an  average  of  $148  per  year, 
an  increase  of  $4  over  1897.  Farm  hands  without  board  received  an 
average  of  $246  in  1898,  or  $10  more  than  the  preceding  year.  The 
average  monthly  rate  of  wages  during  the  working  season  was  $15.31, 
with  board,  in  1898,  or  $1.02  more  than  in  1897.  The  average  monthly 
rate  without  board  was  $25.44  in  1898,  or  97  cents  more  than  in  1897. 
The  monthly  wages  with  board  received  by  domestic  servants  increased 
from  $5.97  in  1897  to  $6.09  in  1898. 

Chattel  Mobtgages. — During  the  year  ending  December  31, 1898, 
there  were  on  record  19,809  chattel  morl^fages,  representing $12,282,217. 
This  shows  a  decrease,  both  in  number  and  in  amount,  when  compared 
with  the  preceding  year.  Of  the  chattel  mortgages  in  1898,  10,631, 
representing  $3,580,497,  were  registered  against  farmers. 
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[Thifi  eabject,  b^^n  in  Bulletin  No.  2,  has  been  continued  in  succeesive  iseues. 
All  material  parts  of  the  decisions  are  reproduced  in  the  words  of  the  courta,  indi- 
cated when  short  by  quotation  marks  and  when  long  by  being  printed  solid.  In 
order  to  save  space,  immaterial  matter,  needed  simply  by  way  of  explanation,  is 
given  in  the  words  of  the  editorial  reviser.] 

DECISIONS  UNDER  STATUTORY  LAW. 

CONSTTTUTIONALITT  OF  STATUTE  CHANGING  FeLLOW-SeEVANT  RuLE 

IN  Case  of  Railroad  Ebcplotees — TvUis  v.  Lake  Erie  and  Western 
Railroad  Co.^  W  Supreme  Court  Reporter^  page  136. — Action  was 
brought  by  Hosea  B.  TuUis  against  the  above-named  railroad  com- 
pany to  recover  damages  for  an  injury  suffered  while  in  the  employ 
of  said  company.  In  an  inferior  United  States  court  a  judgment  was 
rendered  in  favor  of  the  defendant  company  and  the  plaintiff,  TuUis, 
appealed  the  case  to  the  United  States  circuit  court  of  appeals  for  the 
seventh  circuit.  The  case  turned  upon  the  validity  of  an  act  approved 
March  4, 1893,  and  now  included  in  sections  7083  to  7087  of  Burns' 
Annotated  Statutes  of  Indiana,  Revision  of  1894,  which  changed  the 
conunon-law  rule  as  to  fellow-servants  as  regards  railroad  companies 
and  rendered  them  liable  for  injuries  of  employees  caused  by  the  neg- 
ligence of  fellow-servants  in  certain  specified  cases.  After  a  bearing 
the  court  of  appeals  decided  that  material  error  was  committed  at  the 
hearing  in  the  lower  court  for  which  its  judgment  should  be  reversed 
if  the  sections,  above  referred  to,  were  constitutional  and  valid,  but 
that  if  said  sections  were  invalid  the  judgment  should  be  affirmed. 
Upon  the  question  as  to  the  constitutionality  of  these  sections  the 
court  of  appeals  certified  the  case  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  which  rendered  its  decision  December  11,  1899,  and  affirmed 
their  constitutionality. 

The  opinion  of  the  court  was  delivered  by  Chief  Justice  Fuller,  and 
the  following  is  quoted  therefrom: 

The  contention  is  that  the  act  referred  to  is  in  conflict  with  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment  [to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States] 
because  it  denies  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws  to  the  corporations 
to  which  it  is  applicable. 

In  Pittsburg,  C,  C.  &  St.  L.  R.  Co.  v.  Montgomery,  152  Ind.  1, 
49  N.  E.,  582,  the  statute  in  question  was  held  valid  as  to  railroad 
companies,  and  it  was  also  held  that  objection  to  its  validity  could  not 
be  inade  by  such  companies,  on  the  ground  that  it  embraced  all  corpo- 
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rations  except  municipal,  and  that  there  were  some  corporations  whose 
business  would  not  bring  them  within  the  reason  of  the  classification. 
In  announcing  the  latter  conclusion  the  court  ruled  in  effect  that  the 
act  was  capable  of  severance;  that  its  relation  to  railroad  corporations 
was  not  essentially  and  insepamblv  connected  in  substance  with  its 
relation  to  other  corporations;  and  that,  therefore,  whether  it  was 
constitutional  or  not  as  to  other  corporations,  it  might  be  sustained  as 
to  railroad  corporations. 

CJonsidering  this  statute  as  applyinjj  to  railroad  corporations  only, 
we  think  it  can  not  be  regarded  as  m  conflict  with  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment. 

The  coui*t  at  this  point  referred  to  several  decisions  declaring  similar 
statutes  of  several  States  to  be  valid  and  then  continued  in  part  as 
follows: 

By  reason  of  the  particular  phraseology  of  the  act  under  considera- 
tion it  is  earnestlv  contended  tnat  the  decisions  sustaining  the  validity 
of  the  statutes  of  Elansas,  Iowa,  and  Ohio  are  not  in  pomt,  and  that 
this  statute  of  Indiana  classified  railroad  companies  arbitrarily  by 
name  and  not  with  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  business  in  which  they 
were  engaged,  but  the  supreme  court  of  the  State  in  the  case  cited 
has  held  otherwise  as  to  the  proper  interpretation  of  the  act,  and  has 
treated  it  as  practically  the  same  as  the  statutes  of  the  States  referred  to. 

As  remarked  in  Missouri,  K.  &T.  R.  Co.  v.  McCann,  174  U.  S.,  680, 
586,  43  L.  ed.,1093, 1096, 19  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.,  755,  the  contention  calls 
on  this  court  to  disregard  the  interpretation  given  to  a  State  statute 
by  the  court  of  last  resort  of  the  State,  and,  by  an  adverse  construc- 
tion, to  decide  that  the  State  law  is  repugnant  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States.  ^^  But  the  elementary  rule  is  that  this  court  accepts 
the  interpretation  of  a  statute  of  a  State  affixed  to  it  by  the  court  of 
last  resort  thereof." 

This  being  an  action  brought  by  Tullis  to  recover  damages  for  an 
injury  suffered  while  in  the  employment  of  the  railroad  company,  caused 
bv  the  negligent  act  of  a  fellow-servant,  for  which  the  company  was 
allied  to  oe  responsible  by  force  of  the  act,  we  answer  the  question 
propounded  that  the  statute  as  construed  and  applied  by  the  supreme 
court  of  Indiana  is  not  invalid  and  does  not  violate  uie  Fourteenth 
Amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 


CONSTITUnONALITT    OF    STATUTE — DeATH    OF    MiNE    EmFLOTEE — 

Who  May  Maintain  Action  foe  Damages — MauLe  Coal  Co.  v.  Par- 
tenheimer^  55  Northeastern  Reporter^  page  76L — Action  was  brought 
by  John  Partenheimer  as  administrator  of  the  estate  of  Robert  Pone- 
leit,  deceased,  to  recover  damages  for  the  death  of  his  decedent, 
caused  by  the  alleged  negligence  of  the  above-named  coal  company, 
which  was  made  the  defendant  in  the  suit.  At  the  time  of  his  death, 
Poneleit  was  in  the  employ  of  the  coal  company  in  the  capacity  of  a 
blacksmith  about  its  mine.  He  was  killed  by  an  explosion  of  gas  in 
the  mine.  In  the  circuit  court  of  Gibson  County,  Ind.,  a  judgment 
was  rendered  in  favor  of  the  plaintiff  and  the  defendant  appealed  the 
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case  to  the  supreme  court  of  the  State.  The  defendant  chtimed  that 
the  case  came  within  and  was  governed  by  the  provisions  of  an  act 
of  the  legislature  pertaining  to  coal  mines,  approved  March  2,  1891 
(Acts  1891,  p.  57,  Burns'  Rev.  St.,  1894,  §  7461  et  seq.),  and  that 
the  right  of  action  which  the  plaintiff  sought  to  enforce  was  lodged 
by  the  legislature  in  the  particular  persons  designated  in  section  13  of 
said  act  (§  7473,  Burns'  Rev.  St.,  1894)  and  not  in  the  administrator 
of  the  estate  of  the  deceased,  by  whom  the  action  had  been  brought. 
The  section  referred  to  reads  as  follows: 

For  any  injury  to  person  or  persons  or  property  occasioned  by  any 
violation  of  this  act,  or  any  wulful  failure  to  comply  with  any  of  its 
provisions,  a  ri^ht  of  action  against  the  owner,  operator,  agent  or  lessee 
shall  accrue  to  9ie  partjr  injured  for  the  direct  iniury  sustained  thereby, 
and  in  case  of  loss  of  life  bv  reason  of  such  violation,  a  right  of  action 
shall  accrue  to  widow,  children,  or  adopted  children,  or  to  the  parents 
or  parent,  or  to  any  other  person  or  persons  who  were  before  such  loss 
of  life  dependent  for  support  on  the  person  or  persons  so  killed,  for 
like  recovery  for  damages  for  the  injury  sustained  by  reason  of  such 
loss  of  life  or  lives. 

The  plaintiff,  in  reply,  insisted  that  said  section  could  not  be  con- 
sidered as  conti*olling  in  the  case  for  the  reason  that  when  the  law  of 
which  it  forms  a  part  is  tested  by  section  19,  art.  4,  of  the  State  con- 
stitution, it  must  be  held  invalid.  Said  section  of  the  constitution 
provides  in  part  that  ''Every  act  shall  embrace  but  one  subject  and 
matters  properly  connected  therewith;  which  subject  shall  be  expressed 
in  the  title."  The  plaintiff  claimed  that  this  constitutional  provision 
was  violated  by  the  statute  in  question  in  two  respects:  First,  that  it 
embraced  more  than  one  principal  subject;  second,  that  there  was  no 
general  subject  expressed  in  the  title  of  the  act.  It  was  further  claimed 
by  the  plaintiff  that  if  said  statute  was  invalid  that  the  action  was  right- 
fully brought  by  the  administrator  under  the  provisions  of  section  285 
of  Burns'  Rev.  St.,  1894,  which  empowers  the  personal  representative 
to  maintain  an  action  for  damages  where  the  death  of  his  decedent  has 
been  caused  by  the  wrongful  act  of  another.  The  supreme  court  ren- 
dered its  decision  December  13,  1899,  and  sustained  the  claim  of  the 
defendant  company,  holding  that  the  statute  relating  to  coal  mining 
was  constitutional  and  valid  and  that  in  consequence  the  action  should 
have  been  brought  by  the  widow  or  children  of  the  deceased  and  not  by 
his  administrator,  and  the  judgment  of  the  circuit  court  was  reversed. 

The  opinion  of  the  supreme  court  was  delivered  by  Judge  Jordan, 
and  from  the  same  the  following  is  quoted: 

The  title  of  the  act  in  dispute  is  as  follows:  "An  act  regulating  the 
weighing  of  coal,  providing  for  the  safety  of  employees,  protecting 
persons  and  property  injurSi,  providing  for  the  proper  ventilation  of 
mines,  prohibiting  boys  and  females  from  working  m  mines,  conflict- 
ing acts  repealed,  and  providing  penalties  for  violation."  The  statute 
is  divided  mto  some  24  sections,  some  of  which    *    *    *    regulate 
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the  weighing  of  coal  delivered  from  any  coal  mine  in  this  State  oper- 
ated by  any  owner,  agent,  or  lessee  of  such  mine,  while  others  pertain 
to  the  manner  in  which  tne  mine  shall  be  supported  in  order  to  pro- 
tect persons  working  therein,  and  others  provide  for  the  proper  ven- 
tilation of  the  mine  so  as  to  Keep  it  at  all  times  free  from  "standing 
gas,"  and  also  provide  for  or  designate  means  by  which  the  proper 
ventilation  of  a  coal  mine  may  be  secured,  and  further  provide  that  a 
competent  mining  boss  shall  be  employed,  who  shall  keep  a  careful 
watch  over  the  ventilating  apparatuses  and  air- ways  of  the  mine,  etc. 
An  inspection  of  the  statute  clearly  discloses  that  the  general  subject 
coverea  by  the  legislation  therein  is  one  concerning^  or  relating  to  coal 
mines,  and  that  t£e  part  thereof  which  vests  the  right  of  action  for  a 
recovery  of  dfunages  arising  out  of  the  death  of  a  person  caused  by 
the  violation  of  any  of  its  provisions,  or  willful  railure  to  comply 
therewith,  upon  the  part  of  the  owner,  operator,  agent,  or  lessee,  in 
the  widow  or  children  of  the  deceased,  or  other  persons,  in  the  order 
named  in  the  section  in  question,  is  incidental  or  auxiliary  to  the  prin- 
cipal subject  upon  which  the  legislation  is  had,  and  consequently  is  a 
matter  properly  connected  therewith.  We  conclude,  therefore^  that 
the  title  is  sufficient,  and  that  the  act  does  not  embrace  a  plurality  of 
subjects,  and  is  not  open  to  the  constitutional  objections  urged  by 
counsel  tor  appellee. 

In  view  of  the  plain  purpose  of  the  statute,  and  in  obedience  to  the 
rule  well  affirmed  by  the  authorities,  we  can  see  no  escape  from  hold- 
ing that  this  action,  under  the  facts,  falls  within  the  terms  of  the  act 
in  controversy,  and  that  the  surviving  widow  of  the  deceased,  and  not 
his  administrator,  is  the  proper  person  to  sue  for  damages  resulting 
from  his  death;  and  we  are  constrained  to  conclude  that  appellee  [the 
administrator]  can  have  no  standing  in  court  to  maintain  this  action. 


CoNSTiTUTiONALiTr  OF  STATUTE — ^Truok  System,  bto. — Lummt^ 
derk^  v.  Hitchens  Bros.  Co,^  44  AUcmtic  Reporter^  page  1061, — ^This 
case  was  heard  by  the  court  of  appeab  of  Maryland  on  an  appeal  from 
the  circuit  court  of  Allegany  County,  of  that  State.  It  was  a  hearing 
upon  a  petition  by  the  above-named  company  against  one  Theodore 
Luman  for  a  writ  of  mandamus.  The  decision  of  the  court  of  appeals 
was  rendered  November  23,  1899. 

The  facts  of  the  case,  so  far  as  given,  appear  in  the  following,  quoted 
from  the  opinion  of  the  court,  which  was  delivered  by  Chief  Justice 
McSherry: 

The  proceedings  in  this  case  are  designed  to  test  the  constitution- 
ality of  chapter  493  of  the  acts  of  the  general  assembly  of  this  State, 
passed  at  the  January  session  of  1898.  The  title  of  the  statute  is  in 
these  words:  "An  act  to  prohibit  railroad  and  mining  corporations, 
their  officers  and  agents,  from  selling  or  bartering  goods,  wares  or 
merchandise  in  Allegany  County  to  their  employees." 

^  The  appellee  is  a  trading  corporation.  One  of  its  stockholders  is  a 
director  m  the  Barton  and  George's  Creek  Coal  Company,  a  mining 
corporation  of  Allegany  County.  By  the  general  laws  of  the  State, 
before  a  person  or  a  corporation  can  lawfully  conduct  a  merchandising 
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business  in  any  county,  a  trader's  license  must  be  procured  from  the 
clerk  of  the  circuit  court.  In  the  latter  part  of  April,  1899,  applica- 
tion was  made  by  the  appellee  to  the  appellant,  who  is  the  clerk  of  the 
circuit  court  for  Allegany  County,  for  a  trader's  license.  The  clerk 
refused  to  issue  the  license  unless  the  oath  [to  the  effect  that  no  officer 
of  any  railroad  or  mining  corporation  has  any  interest  in  the  store  or 
business  or  in  the  profits  thereof,  proposed  to  be  carried  on  under  the 
license]  prescribed  by  the  second  section  of  the  act  now  under,  review 
was  first  taken  by  some  officer  of  the  appellee  corporation,  but  the 
treasurer  of  the  appellee  refused  to  make  the  oath,  because  one  of 
the  stockholders  of  the  Hitchens  Bros.  Company  was  a  director  in  a 
mining  corporation.  Thereupon  the  clerk  declined  to  issue  the  license 
applied  for  by  the  appellee,  and  the  latter  filed  in  the  circuit  court  a 
petition  praying  that  a  mandamus  might  go  out  directing  the  clerk  to 
issue  the  license.  Ultimately  a  pro  forma  order  was  passed  requiring 
the  clerk  to  deliver  the  license,  and  from  that  order  this  appeal  has 
been  taken. 

The  validity  of  the  statute  has  been  assailed  upon  a  number  of 
grounds,  some  of  which  will  now  be  considered.  The  title  declares 
that  the  act  is  an  act  to  prohibit  railroad  and  mining  corporations, 
their  officers  and  agents,  from  selling  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise 
to  their  employees;  whereas  the  body  of  the  act  makes  it  unlawful  not 
only  for  a  railroad  and  mining  corporation  to  sell  or  barter  any  goods, 
wares,  or  merchandise,  but  for  any  president,  vice  president,  manager, 
superintendent,  director,  or  other  officer  of  such  corporations  to  own 
or  have  any  interest  whatever  in  any  store  or  merchandise  business  in 
Allegany  County,  without  the  slightest  reference  to  whether  sales  are 
made  to  the  employees  of  railroad  or  mining  corporations  or  not 
There  are  two  tnings  prohibited  in  the  body  of  the  act  under  a  title 
indicating  a  purpose  to  prohibit  but  one  thing,  and  tibat  one  thing  is  a 
wholly  different  thing  from  the  two  which  are  prohibited.  The  title 
relates  to  sales  to  employees;  the  body  of  the  act  prohibits  railroad 
and  mining  corporations  from  selling  at  all;  and  it  also,  without  quali- 
fication, prohibits  the  designated  officers  from  having  any  interest  in 
any  store^  and  from  selling  to  any  person  any  goods,  wares,  or  mer- 
chandise m  the  county.  The  title  indicates  that  the  act  is  designed  to 
provide  a  restricted  prohibition,  while  the  body  of  the  act  declares  an 
unrestricted  prohibifion.  A  provision  forbidding  a  sale  to  employees 
is  widely  diuerent  from,  because  much  narrower  than,  a  provision 
forbidding  a  sale  to  any  one.  Though  the  title  need  not  contain  an 
abstract  of  the  bill,  nor  give  in  detail  the  provisions  of  the  act,  it  must 
not  be  misleading  by  apparently  limiting  the  enactment  to  a  much 
narrower  scope  than  the  body  of  the  act  is  made  to  compass;  nor  must 
there  be  cloaked  in  the  enactment  any  foreign,  discoroant,  or  irrele- 
vant matter  not  disclosed  in  the  title.  The  act  goes  far  beyond  the 
purpose  declared  in  its  title,  and  in  this  respect  disregards  the  provi- 
sions of  section  29,  art.  3,  of  the  constitution  of  Maryland,  which 
declares  "  that  every  law  enacted  by  the  general  assembly  shall  embrace 
but  one  subject,  and  that  shall  be  descrited  in  its  title." 

But  we  need  not  pursue  this  discussion  further,  because  there  is 
another  objection  equally  apparent  and  equally  fatal  to  the  act,  and  that 
objection  is  f oundea  on  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States.     Section  1  of  the  amendment  guaranties  the 
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equal  protection  of  the  laws  to  all  persons  alike.  It  applies  to  corpo- 
rations as  well  as  to  individuals.  A  statute  which  denies  to  one  person 
the  protection  that  is  accorded  to  others  under  the  siame  conditions,  and 
in  tne  like  situation,  or  which  imposes  on  jone  a  burden  not  similarly 
borne  by  others,  is,  because  it  so  discriminates,  in  both  instances  invalid 
under  the  paramount  organic  law.  Though  it  was  perfectly  competent 
to  the  legislature  to  prevent  railroad  and  mining  corporations  from  en- 
gaging in  the  business  of  bartering  or  selling  goods,  wares,  and  merchan- 
oise,  either  by  not  conferring  such  a  power  upon  them  in  their  charters,or, 
if  it  had  been  conferred,  then  by  subsequently  amending  the  charters,  and 
imposing  the  restriction  by  such  an  amendment,  yet  it  was  obviously 
not  within  the  power  of  the  general  assembly  to  deny  to  particular 
individuals  who  happened  to  be  officers  of  those  corporations,  and 
merely  because  they  were  such  officers,  the  right  which  every  other 
citizen  of  the  county,  whether  an  officer  of  other  corporations  or  not, 
possessed  to  sell  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise  within  the  county. 
While  the  legislature  may,  under  conditions,  create  classes,  and  subject 
all  persons  comine  within  the  classifications  to  burdens  or  duties  not 
imposed  upon  individuals  outside  of  the  classes,  these  classifications 
must  not  be  arbitrary  or  unreasonable,  but  must  rest  upon  some  dif- 
ference which  bears  a  reasonable  and  just  relation  to  the  act  in  respect 
to  which  the  classification  is  proposed.  It  may  not  single  out  the 
directors  of  one  corporation,  and,  solely  because  they  are  such  direct- 
ors, prohibit  them  from  engaging  in  some  other  business  open  to 
the  directors  of  all  other  corporations,  any  more  than  it  can  by  a  gen- 
eral enactment,  not  passed  in  the  exercise  of  the  police  power,  burden 
one  corporation  with  a  liability  from  which  other  corporations  of  the 
same  kind,  under  precisely  similar  circumstances,  are  relieved. 

The  reasons  we  have  given  are  quite  sufficient,  without  assigning 
any  others,  to  show  that  the  legislation  embodied  in  the  act  of  1898, 
which  is  now  before  us,  is  absolutely  void. 


EhfPLOYEBS'    LlABlLTTT — ^DUTIES    OP  THE    MaSTER — CONSTBUCTION 

OF  Statute — Mosgrove  v.  ZmMeman  Coal  Co,^  81  Northwestern 
Beporter^  page  227. — ^Action  was  brought  against  the  above-named 
coal  company  by  one  Mosgrove  to  recover  damages  for  breathing  bad 
air  in  its  coal  mine.  After  a  hearing  in  the  district  court  of  Boone 
County,  Iowa,  a  judgment  was  rendered  for  the  plaintijBT  and  the 
defendant  appealed  the  case  to  the  supreme  court  of  the  State,  which 
rendered  its  decision  December  16,  1899,  and  affirmed  the  judgment 
of  the  lower  court. 

The  facts  in  the  case  are  sufficiently  given  in  the  foUowing,  which 
is  quoted  from  the  opinion  of  the  supreme  court  as  delivered  by  Judge 
Ladd: 

The  plaintilSr,  an  experienced  miner,  entered  the  coal  mine  of  the 
defendant  December  3,  1897.  After  passing  to  his  room,  he  had 
removed  a  few  shovels  of  mining  dirt,  and,  when  reaching  to  draw  out 
some  loose  dirt  with  his  hand,  gas  struck  him.  He  thus  described  the 
occurrence:  "It  just  seemed  to  draw  me  right  up — took  me  right  in 
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there.  I  was  gobbled  close  up  to  the  coal  face.  The  coal  broke  loose. 
I  had  a  little  trouble,  and  I  fell  over.  Got  up  again,  and  went  out 
into  the  road.  My  li^ht  was  out,  and  I  got  aoout  half  up,  and  fell 
arain.  Then  I  crawls.  The  gas  put  my  light  out.  Crawled  out  at 
the  main  entrance."  After  resting  there  a  few  minutes,  he  walked  to 
the  shaft,  and  left  the  mine.  The  evidence  tended  to  show  that  the 
air  in  the  mine  was  thick,  and  so  filled  with  noxious  gases  that  the 
li^ts  either  went  out,  or  would  not  blaze  up  over  halfway. 

xhe  mine  owner  was  bound,  in  the  first  instance,  to  furnish  a  reason- 
ably safe  place  in  which  to  work,  and  then  to  exercise  ordinary  care 
in  so  keepmg  it;  and,  in  a  coal  mine,  where  noxious  or  poisonous  gases 
are  likely  to  be^  supplying  air  that  may  be  safely  inhaled  into  the  lungs 
is  of  the  utmost  importance.  The  duty  of  forcing  in  a  sufficient  amount 
of  air,  and  so  circulating  it  as  to  dilute  and  render  harmless  or  expel 
the  gases,  devolved  upon  the  proprietor,  and,  in  the  absence  of  knowl- 
edge to  the  contrary,  the  employee  had  the  right  to  assume  that  this 
had  been  done. 

If  there  were  any  doubt  concerning  this  proposition,  it  is  settled  by 
section  2488  of  the  Code,  which  reaos: 

"The  owner  or  person  in  charge  of  any  mine  shall  provide  and 
maintain,  whether  tiie  mine  be  operated  by  shaft,  slope  or  drift,  an 
amount  of  ventilation  of  not  less  than  one  hundred  cubic  feet  of  air 
per  minute  for  each  person,  nor  less  than  five  hundred  cubic  feet  of 
air  per  minute  for  each  mule  or  horse  emploved  therein,  which  shall 
be  so  circulated  throughout  the  mines  as  to  dilute,  render  harmless  and 
expel  all  noxious  and  poisonous  gases  in  all  working  parts  of  the  same; 
to  do  this,  artificial  means  by  exhaust-steam,  forcing-fans,  furnaces, 
or  other  contrivances  of  sufficient  capacity  and  power,  shall  be  kept  in 
operation.  If  a  furnace  is  used,  it  shall  be  so  constructed  hy  lining 
tne  up-cast  for  a  sufficient  distance  with  incombustible  material,  that 
fire  can  not  be  communicated  to  any  part  of  the  works.  When  the 
mine  inspector  shall  find  the  air  insufficient,  or  the  men  working  under 
unsafe  conditions,  he  shall  at  once  give  notice  to  the  mine  owner  or 
his  agent  or  person  in  charge,  and,  upon  failure  to  make  the  necessary 
changes  within  a  reasonable  time,  to  be  fixed  by  him,  he  miay  order  the 
men  out,  to  remain  out  until  the  mine  is  put  in  proper  condition." 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  particular  appliances  to  be  used  are  not 
specified,  but  that  the  result  to  be  attained  is  clearly  defined.  Nor  is 
the  volume  of  ventilation  limited.  Before  the  proprietor  has  dis- 
charged his  duty,  regardless  of  the  contrivances  employed,  or  the 
amount  of  ventilation,  the  gases  must  be  rendered  harmless  by  beinjf 
diluted  or  expelled.  This  is  the  plain  import  of  the  statute,  and  is 
emphasized  by  the  clause  authorizing  the  mine  inspector  to  order  the 
men  out  when  the  air  is  insufficient.  The  presence  of  gases  in  such 
mines  is  recognized,  and  the  purpose  of  the  law  is  to  guard  miners 
against  injury  therefrom.  True,  no  penalties  are  provided  for  viola- 
tion of  this  statute,  save  after  notice  from  the  inspector.  Nevertheless 
it  defines  certain  specific  duties,  a  failure  to  discharge  which  by  those 
operating  a  mine,  in  the  absence  of  any  excuse,  constitutes  negligence. 
Erery  person,  while  violating  an  express  statute,  is  a  wrongdoer,  is  ex 
necessitate  negligent  in  the  eyes  of  the  law;  and  an  innocent  person, 
within  its  protection,  injurea  thereby,  is  entitled  to  civil  remedy  by 
way  of  damages. 
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Employers'  Liability — Railroad  Companies — Assumption  of  Risk 
BY  Employees — Construction  of  Statute — Quvnn  v.  Neio  York^ 
New  Haven  and  Hartford  Railroad  Co.^  66  Northeastern  Reporter^ 
pa^e  891. — In  a  suit  brought  by  Daniel  Quinn  against  the  above-named 
railroad  company  to  recover  damages  for  personal  injuries  a  ruling  in 
favor  of  the  plaintiff,  Quinn,  was  made  in  the  superior  court  of  Suffolk 
County,  Mass.,  and  upon  this  ruling  the  case  was  submitted  to  the 
supreme  court  of  the  State,  judgment  to  be  entered  for  the  plaintiff  if 
said  court  decided  said  ruling  to  be  correct  and  for  the  defendant  if  it 
did  not  sustain  the  iniling.  The  decision  of  the  supreme  court  was 
rendered  January  4,  1900,  reversing  the  ruling  and  judgment  was 
accordingly  entered  for  the  defendant. 

The  opinion  of  the  court  was  delivered  by  Chief  Justice  Holmes, 
and  the  syllabus  of  the  same  reads  as  follows: 

1.  Plaintiff,  while  in  defendant's  employ  as  brakeman,  was  sitting 
on  top  of  a  fruit  car,  when  his  head  struck  the  cornice  of  a  roof  over 
a  station  platform.  He  knew  that  the  car  was  larger  than  the  ordinary 
cars;  that  this  roof  was  not  very  far  from  the  cars;  that  there  was 
danger  from  it;  and  that  he  was  then  approaching  it.  In  his  applica- 
tion for  employment  he  undertook,  as  soon  as  possible,  to  make  a 
careful  examination  of  all  things  near  to  the  tracKs,  so  that  he  might 
understand  the  dangers  attending  them.  Hdd^  that  plaintiff  had 
assumed  the  risk  of  the  injury  in  question. 

2.  An  application  for  employment,  by  which  the  servant  undertook 
to  make  a  careful  examination  of  all  things  near  the  tracks,  so  that  he 
might  understand  the  dangers  attending  them,  is  not  contrary  to  Pub. 
St.,  c.  74,  §  3,  which  provides  that  no  person  or  corporation  can,  bjr 
special  contract  with  tneir  employees,  become  exempt  from  its  liabili- 
ties to  them  for  injuries  suffered  by  them  in  their  employment  which 
result  from  the  employer's  own  negligence,  or  that  or  any  other  per- 
son in  its  employ, 

3.  It  is  not  necessary  to  maintain  a  guard  at  a  cornice  of  a  roof  over 
a  station  platform  which  is  1  foot  5  inches  from  the  nearest  line  of  the 
outside  rail,  since  Pub.  St.,  c.  112,  §  160,  requires  such  guard  only 
where  some  portion  of  such  structure  "crosses"  the  railroad. 


Miners'  Labor  Liens — Enforcement  of  Same  by  Assignees — 
Liability  of  Lessor  for  Liens  of  Employees  of  Lessee — 
Mitchell  V.  Burwdl  et  al.^  81  Northwestern  Reporter^  page  193, — This 
was  an  action  in  equity  to  recover  sums  alleged  to  be  due  to  the 
plaintiff  for  mining  coal  and  other  labor  performed  by  himself  and 
his  assignors,  and  for  penalties,  attorney's  fees,  and  costs,  and  to  have 
established  and  enforced  against  the  land  in  which  the  mining  was 
done,  improvements  thereon,  and  personal  property  used  in  operating 
the  mine,  a  lien  for  the  amount  due,  and  for  general  equitable  relief. 
The  evidence  showed  that  one  Mary  Burwell  owned  80  acres  of  land 
in  Boone  County,  Iowa,  on  which  was  a  coal  mine;  that  she  leased  the 
6759— No.  29 16 
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same  to  one  B.  J.  Mallory  for  the  term  of  5  years;  that  the  lease  pro- 
vided that  "new  machinery  and  improvement  and  iron  tracking  that 
may  be  added  by  the  second  party  (Mallory)  shall  not  be  removed 
until  first  party  has  had  an  opportunity  and  reasonable  time  to  purchase 
the  same.  If  first  party  refuses  to  purchase  the  same,  then  second 
party  may  remove  said  improvements  without  further  notice;"  that 
Mallory  entered  into  possession  of  the  premises  under  his  lease,  and 
improved  and  worked  the  mine;  that  in  1897  he  transferred  the  lease 
to  the  Eclipse  Coal  Company;  that  the  lease  was  abandoned  by  Mal- 
lory and  the  coal  company  in  January,  1898;  that  the  plaintiff  and 
others  performed  labor  in  and  about  the  mine  in  December,  1897,  and 
January,  1898,  for  which  they  had  not  been  paid;  that  the  defendant 
Mary  Burwell  denied  the  right  of  the  plaintiff  to  a  lien,  either  on  the 
mine,  owned  by  her,  or  on  the  improvements,  made  by  Mallory  and 
the  company  and  left  in  the  mine  upon  the  abandonment  of  the  lease, 
and  claimed  that  royalties  were  due  her  by  virtue  of  the  lease  when  it 
was  abandoned,  and  that  her  claim  therefor  was  superior  to  any  lien 
to  which  the  plaintiff  was  entitled.  In  the  district  court  of  Boone 
County,  Iowa,  in  which  the  case  was  heard,  a  decree  for  the  plaintiff 
issued  and  no  relief  was  given  to  Mary  Burwell.  The  defendants,  Mary 
Burwell  and  A.  O.  BurweD,  appealed  the  case  to  the  supreme  court  of 
the  State  which  rendered  its  decision  December  15,  1899,  and  affirmed 
the  action  of  the  lower  court. 

Chief  Justice  Robinson  delivered  the  opinion,  and  in  the  course  of 
the  same  used  the  foDowing  language: 

The  evidence  shows  that  there  is  due  the  plaintiff,  for  himself  and 
his  assignors,  the  amount  for  which  judgment  in  his  favor  was  ren- 
dered, including  penalty  and  attorney's  fees.  The  lien  Avhich  he  seeks 
is  that  for  whicn  section  3105  of  the  Code  provides,  as   follows: 


'Every  laborer  or  miner,  who  shall  perform  labor  in  opening,  devel- 
oping, or  operating  any  coal  mine  shall  have  a  lien  on  all  the  property 
or  the  person,  firm,  or  corporation  owning  or  operating  such  mine, 


and  used  in  the  construction  or  operation  thereof,  including  real  estate 
and  personal  property,  for  the  value  of  such  labor,  to  the  full  amount 
thereof,  to  be  secured  and  enforced  as  mechanics'  liens  are."  The 
chief  contention  of  the  appellants  is  that  the  plaintiff  and  his  assignors 
were  not  entitled  to  a  lien,  under  the  section  quoted,  on  property 
which  neither  the  coal  company  nor  Mallory  o>vned. 

The  record  shows  that  the  plaintiff  and  each  of  his  assignors  duly 
filed  a  statement  for  a  lien  for  his  claim  substantially  as  required  by 
the  mechanics'  lien  law,  and  notice  thereof  was  served  on  Mary  Burwell. 
The  improvements  made  by  Mallory  and  the  coal  company  were  an  air- 
shaft,  an  air-course,  and  a  side  track.  In  addition,  nve  or  more  tons 
of  iron  were  placed  in  the  mine,  and  also  numerous  props  and  timbers 
of  various  kinds.  The  total  value  to  the  mine  of  the  material  furnished 
and  improvements  made  was  not  less  than  the  amount  found  by  the 
district  court  [$1,416.18].  It  will  be  observed  that  the  lien  esta))lished 
by  the  court  [$1,416.18],  although  on  all  of  the  land  as  well  as  the 
mine  and  personal  property,  was  limited  to  the  amount  which  the 
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property  had  been  increased  in  value  b}'^  the  improvements  made  by 
the  lessees. 

We  have  no  occasion  to  decide  the  rights  of  miners  and  others  who 
perform  labor  for  a  lessee  who  added  nothing,  by  improvements  or 
otherwise,  to  the  value  of  the  leased  premises,  but  merely  diminished 
their  value  by  removing  coal  therefrom.  In  such  a  case  it  would  be 
a  hardship,  no  doubt,  for  the  owner  to  be  compelled  to  pav  the  wages 
of  the  laborer  in  operating  the  mine,  perhaps  to  lose  his  royalty; 
and  then  to  I'eceive  back  the  leased  property  at  a  diminished  value. 
But  that  is  not  the  case  before  us.  Although  the  lessor  has  failed 
to  collect  royalties  to  which  she  was  enitled,  to  the  amount  of  nearly 
$1,200,  the  value  of  the  leased  premises,  as  we  have  shown,  has  been 
enhanced  to  more  than  the  amount  of  the  plaintiff's  claim.  The 
statute  expressly  provides  for  a  lien  for  labor  performed  in  develop- 
ing and  operating  a  coal  mine,  upon  all  the  property  of  the  owner  or 
operator  of  the  mine  used  in  its  construction  or  operation.  The  lien 
was  not  designed  to  be  limited  to  property  of  the  operator  of  the  mine 
which  might  be  removed,  or  to  improvements  wnich  he  has  made. 
If  that  were  true,  the  lien  would  be  ineffectual  in  most  cases  where 
the  mines  are  leased,  for  the  reason  that  the  improvements  of  mines 
are  largely  of  a  value  to  the  mine  in  which  made,  and  not  elsewhere. 
That  is  obviously  true  of  air-shafts  and  air-courses,  and  of  material 
used  which  can  not  be  removed.  Owners  of  mines  who  lease  them  do 
so  charged  with  knowledge  of  the  statute,  which,  to  some  extent, 
enters  into  and  becomes  a  part  of  the  contract.  Chapter  47  of  the 
acts  of  the  23d  general  assembly,  now  merged  in  section  3105  of  the 
Code,  was  in  force  when  the  lease  in  question  was  made,  and  author- 
ized the  relief  which  the  district  court  gmnted  as  against  the  appel- 
lants. The  evidence  and  the  statute  authorize  the  decree,  and  it  is 
affirmed. 

DECISIONS  UNDER  COMMON  LAW. 

Employers'  Liability — Acceptance  of  Benefits  from  Relief 
Fund — Release  of  Damages — Validity  of  Contract — Petty  v, 
Brunswick  and  Western  Railway  Co.^  35  SoutJieastem  Reporter^  page 
82. — In  the  city  court  of  Brunswick,  Ga.,  in  a  suit  brought  by  Alfred 
Petty  as  plaintiff  against  the  above-named  railway  company  to  recover 
damages  for  pei*sonal  injuries  incurred  by  the  plaintiff  while  in  the 
employ  of  the  company,  a  judgment  was  rendered  in  favor  of  the 
defendant  company  and  the  plaintiff  carried  the  case  upon  a  writ  of 
error  to  the  supreme  court  of  the  State.  Said  court  rendered  its  deci- 
sion January  30,  1900,  and  affirmed  the  judgment  of  the  lower  court. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  court,  which  was  delivered  by  Presiding  Judge 
Lumpkin,  certain  principles  of  interest  were  laid  down  which  are 
given  in  the  syllabus  of  the  decision,  prepared  by  the  court,  in  the 
following  language: 

1.  A  contract  between  an  employee  and  his  master,  or  another  act- 
ing in  the  latter's  interest,  by  the  terms  of  which  the  employee,  when 
physically  injured,  whether  as  a  result  of  his  own  negligence  or  not, 
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or  when  sick,  is  to  receive  pecuniary  and  other  valuable  benefits,  and 
which  stipulates  that  his  voluntary  acceptance  of  any  of  such  benefits 
in  case  of  injury  is  to  operate  as  a  release  of  the  master  from  all  lia- 
bility on  account  thereof,  is  not  contrary  to  public  policy. 

2.  That  such  a  contract  secured  to  the  employee  substantial  benefits, 
and  that  the  master  contributed  to  the  fund  for  the  payment  thereof, 
constituted  a  valuable  consideration,  as  to  the  employee;  and  this  is 
true  though  he  himself  made  a  small  monthly  contribution  to  that 
fund.     A  contiuct  of  this  kind  is  not  wanting  in  mutuality. 

6.  The  acceptance  by  an  injured  employee  of  any  benefit  under  a 
contract  of  the  kind  indicated  in  the  first  of  the  preceding  notes  is  an 
election  on  his  part  to  look  exclusively  to  that  source  for  compensa- 
tion on  account  of  the  injury,  and  amounts  to  a  complete  accord  and 
satisfaction  of  his  claim  for  damages  against  his  master  therefrom 
arising. 


Seamen — Right  to  Wages  fob  Time  of  Service  when  Leaving 
Ship  before  Completion  of  Voyage — Insufficient  Provisions — 
The  Forteviot^  98  Federal  Reporter^  page  J^O. — This  was  a  libel 
brought  by  seamen  against  the  British  bark  Forteviot  to  recover 
wages.  The  evidence  showed  that  the  libelants  had  signed  shipping 
articles  for  a  voyage  from  England  to  New  York,  thence  to  Shanghai, 
thence  to  Tacoma,  and  thence  back  to  England;  that  during  the  time 
they  served  on  the  vessel  they  were  supplied  with  less  food,  on  an 
average,  than  was  called  for  by  their  shipping  articles,  and  that  on  this 
account  they  left  the  ship  at  Tacoma  and  refused  to  serve  longer.  The 
case  was  heard  in  the  United  States  district  court  for  the  district  of 
Washington,  western  division,  and  by  a  decision  rendered  December 
11,  1899,  the  court  gave  a  judgment  for  the  seamen. 

From  the  opinion,  delivered  by  District  Judge  Hunf ord,  the  follow- 
ing is  quoted: 

The  sole  question  to  be  decided  in  this  case  is  whether  the  libelants 
were  justified  in  leaving  the  ship  before  the  termination  of  the  voyage 
described  in  their  shipping  articles,  by  reason  of  having  suffered 
deprivation  of  sufficient  food  while  they  were  in  the  ship. 

The  libelants  were  certainly  entitled  to  have  the  full  measure  of  the 
scanty  allowance  of  food  which  they  contracted  for  while  serving  in  the^ 
ship,  or  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  do  their  work  without  suffering 
from  hunger.  The  contract  between  them  and  the  ship  was  first  broken 
by  the  captain  [in  failing  to  supply  them  with  the  amount  of  food  con- 
tracted for],  and,  there  being  no  reason  to  expect  better  treatment  on 
the  lone  voyage  from  Takoma  to  Europe,  I  hold  that  they  were  legally 
entitled  to  quit  the  service,  and  to  recover  full  pay  at  the  contract  lute 
up  to  the  time  of  leaving  the  ship. 
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LAWS  OF  VASIOUS  STATES  BEIATDTO  TO  LABOB  EVACTED  SnrCE 

JANITABT  1,  1896. 

[The  Second  Special  Report  of  the  Department  contains  all  laws  of  the  yarious  States  and  Terri- 
tories and  of  the  United  States  relating  to  labor  in  force  January  1, 1896.  Later  enactments  are 
reproduced  in  successive  issues  of  the  Bulletin  from  time  to  time  as  published.] 

MISSOT7SI. 

ACTS  OF  1899. 

ExaminoMonj  licensing ^  etc,  of  barbers. 

(Page  44.) 

SBcnoN  1.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to  follow  the  occupation  of  a  barber 
in  this  State,  unless  he  shall  have  first  obtained  a  certificate  of  r^istration,  as  pro- 
vided in  this  act:  Provid^dy  however^  That  nothing  in  this  act  contained  shall  apply 
to  or  affect  any  person  who  is  now  actually  engaged  in  such  occupation,  except  as 
hereinafter  provided:  Provided.  That  the  provisions  of  this  law  shall  not  apply  to 
barbers  in  any  city,  town  or  village  containing  less  than  50,000  inhabitants. 

Sec.  2.  A  board  of  examiners,  to  consist  of  three  (3)  persons,  citizens  of  this  State 
for  at  least  three  (3)  years  prior  to  their  appointment,  is  hereby  created  to  carr^out 
the  purposes  and  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  this  act  Such  board  shall  be  appomted 
by  the  governor,  one  member  from  such  persons  as  may  be  recommended  by  the 
Missouri  State  Barbers*  Protective  Association;  one  member  from  such  persons  as 
may  be  recommended  by  the  Boss  Barbers'  Protective  Association  of  Missouri,  and 
one  member  from  those  persons  so  recommended  by  the  Journeymen  Barbers' 
Union:  Provided^  That  all  oarbers  must  have  had  at  least  a  practice  of  at  least  five 
(5)  years  at  the  said  occupation  prior  to  their  appointment.  Each  member  so 
recommended  shall  appear  oef ore  tne  State  board  of  health,  whose  dutv  it  shall  be 
to  determine  whether  or  not  such  member  possesses  suflBcient  knowleaee  of  conta- 
gious and  inoculations  diseases  to  enable  such  member  to  pass  judiciously  upon  the 
qualification  of  others  in  the  occupation  of  barber.  If  said  board  of  health  shall 
reject  an  appointee,  then  the  governor  shall  appoint  someone  else  in  place  of  the  per- 
son so  rejected,  such  appointment  to  be  from  the  same  class  of  persons  from  which 
the  first  appointment  was  made.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  appointment  be  con- 
firmed by  the  board,  said  board  shall  issue  a  certificate  to  that  effect,  and  all  appoint- 
ments made  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  date  from  the  confirmation  thereof 
by  said  State  board.  Lach  member  of  said  board  shall  serve  for  a  term  of  three  (3) 
years  and  until  his  successor  is  appointed  and  qualified,  except  in  the  case  of  the  first 
board,  whose  members  shall  serve  one  (1),  two  (2)  and  three  (3)  years,  respectively, 
as  specified  in  their  appointment.  Said  board  shall,  with  the  approval  of  the  State 
board  of  health,  prescribe  such  sanitary  rules  as  it  may  deem  necessary  with  particu- 
lar reference  to  the  precautions  necessary  to  be  employed  to  prevent  the  creating  and 
spreading  of  infectious  or  contagious  diseases.  A  copy  of  such  rules  shall  be  furnished 
each  person  to  whom  a  certificate  of  r^istration  is  granted.  Each  member  of  said 
board  shall,  before  entering  upon  the  dischai^e  of  his  duties,  give  a  bond  in  the  sum 
of  five  thousand  ($5,000.00)  dollars,  with  a  surety  or  sureties  to  be  approved  by  the 
secretary  of  state,  conditioned  for  the  faithful  performance  of  his  duties,  and  shall 
take  the  oath  provided  by  law  for  public  officers.  Vacancies  upon  said  board  caused 
by  death,  resignation  or  expiration  from  any  cause  of  the  term  oi  any  member  thereof, 
shall  be  filled  by  appointment  from  the  same  class  of  persons  to  which  the  deceasea 
or  retiring  member  belonged. 

Sec.  3.  Said  board  shall  elect  a  president,  secretary  and  treasurer,  shall  have  its 
headquarters  at  such  place  in  the  State  as  the  board  may  determine;  shall  have 
a  common  seal,  and  the  secretary  and  president  shall  have  the  power  to  administer 
oaths.  A  majority  of  said  board  may,  in  meeting  duly  assembled,  perform  the 
duties  and  exercise  the  powers  devolving  upon  said  board  under  the  provisions  of 
this  act. 
901 
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Sec.  4.  Each  member  of  said  board  shall  receive  a  compensation  of  tliree  ($3.00) 
dollars  per  day  for  his  services,  and  also  railroad  fare  and  such  other  traveling 
expenses  as  may  be  necessary,  in  the  proper  discharge  of  his  duties,  and  shall  be 
paid  out  of  any  monev  in  the  hands  of  the  treasurer  of  the  said  board.  Said  board 
shall  also  be  allowed  for  such  other  expenditures  and  outlays,  payable  out  of  moneys 
in  the  hands  of  its  treasurer,  as  shall  be  reasonable  and  proper  for  the  dischaige  of 
their  duties,  and  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Sec.  5.  Said  board  shall  report  to  the  legislature  of  this  State  at  each  of  its  regular 
meeting  a  full  statement  of  the  receipts  and  disbursements  of  the  board  during  the 
precedmg  two  (2)  years;  a  full  statement  of  its  doings  and  proceedings  and  such  rec- 
ommendations as  it  may  deem  proper,  looking  to  the  better  canying  out  of  the 
intent  and  purposes  of  this  act.  Any  money  in  the  hands  of  the  treasurer  of  said 
board  at  the  time  of  making  such  report,  in  excess  of  five  hundred  ($500.00)  dollars, 
shall  be  paid  over  to  the  state  treasurer  for  the  maintenance  of  the  public  schools  of 
this  State. 

Sec.  6.  Such  board  shall  hold  public  examinations  at  least  four  (4)  times  in  each 
vear^  at  such  times  and  places  as  it  may  deem  advisable,  notice  of  such  meeting  to 
be  given  by  publication  thereof  at  least  ten  (10)  days  prior  to  such  meetings,  m  at 
least  two  (2)  newspapers  published  in  this  State,  in  the  locality  of  each  proposed 
meeting. 

Sec.  7.  Every  person  now  engaged  in  the  occupation  of  barber  in  this  State  shall, 
within  ninety  (90)  days  after  the  approval  of  this  act,  file  with  the  secretary  of  said 
board  an  affidavit,  setting  forth  his  name^  residence  and  the  length  of  time  during 
which  and  the  place  where  he  has  practiced  such  occupation,  and  shall  pay  to  the 
treasurer  of  said  board  one  ($1.00)  dollar;  and  a  certificate  of  registration  entitling 
him  to  practice  the  said  occupation  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  January  thirty-first,  1900, 
thereupon  shall  be  issued  to  him,  and  the  holders  of  sucn  certificates  snail,  within 
thirtv  (30)  days  after  the  expiration  of  their  respective  certificate,  make  application 
for  the  renewal  of  the  same,  stating  the  number  of  expiring  certificate,  and  shall  in 
each  case  pay  to  the  treasurer  of  said  board  the  sum  of  one  ($1.00)  dollar  therefor. 
For  any  and  every  license  or  certificate  given  or  issued  by  the  board  a  fee  of  one 
($1.00)  dollar  shall  be  paid  by  the  person  receiving  the  same. 

Sec.  8.  Any  person  not  following  the  occupation  of  a  barber  at  the  time  this  act 
goes  into  operation,  desiring  to  obtain  a  qualined  certificate  of  the  said  occupation  in 
this  State,  shall  make  application  to  said  board  therefor  and  shall  pay  to  the  treas- 
urer of  said  board  an  examination  fee  of  five  ($5.00)  dollars  and  shall  present  him- 
self at  the  next  regular  meeting  of  the  board,  for  the  examination  of  applicants, 
whereupon  said  board  shall  proceed  to  examine  such  person,  and,  being  satisfied 
that  he  is  above  the  age  of  nineteen  (19)  years,  of  good  moral  character,  free  from 
contagious  or  infectious  diseases,  has  either  (a)  studied  the  trade  for  two  (2)  years 
as  an  apprentice,  under  a  qualified  and  practicing  barber,  or  (b)  studied  the  trade 
for  at  least  two  (2)  years  in  a  properly  appointea  and  conducted  barber  school  or 
college,  under  the  instructions  of  a  qualined  barber,  or  (c)  practiced  the  trade  in 
another  State  for  at  least  two  (2)  years,  and  is  possessed  of  the  recjuisite  skill  in  said 
trade  to  properly  perform  all  the  duties  thereof,  including  his  ability  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  tools,  shaving,  hair  cutting,  and  all  the  duties  and  services  incident  thereto, 
and  is  possessed  of  sufficient  knowl^ge  concerning  the  common  diseases  of  the  face 
and  skin  to  avoid  the  aggravation  and  spreading  thereof  in  the  practice  of  said  trade, 
shall  enter  his  name  in  the  register  hereafter  provided  for,  and  shall  issue  to  him  a 
certificate  of  registration,  authorizing  him  to  practice  said  trade  in  this  State:  Pro- 
vided, That  whenever  it  appears  that  applicant  has  acquired  his  knowledge  of  said 
trade  in  a  barber  school  or  collie  the  board  shall  be  judges  of  whether  said  barber 
school  or  college  is  properly  appointed  and  conducted  and  under  proper  instruc- 
tions to  give  sufficient  training  in  said  trade.  All  persons  making  such  application 
for  examination  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  allowed  to  practice  the  occu- 
pation of  barbering  until  the  meeting  for  the  next  regular  examination  by  the  said 
Doard,  and  no  longer,  and  the  secretary  shall  give  him  a  permit  to  do  so:  Provided, 
however f  That  such  time  may  be  extended  by  the  board  for  good  cause  shown. 

Sec.  9.  Nothing  in  this  act  shall  prohibit  any  person  from  serving  as  an  apprentice 
in  said  trade  under  license  issued  by  the  board  under  a  barber  authorized  to  practice 
(in)  the  same,  under  this  act,  nor  from  serving  as  a  student  in  any  school  or  coll^^e  for 
the  teaching  of  said  trade,  under  the  instructions  of  a  qualified  barber:  Provided,  That 
in  no  barber  shop  shall  there  be  more  than  one  apprentice  to  two  (2)  barbers,  author- 
ized under  this  act  to  practice  said  occupation,  but  all  barber  shops  having  but  one 
chair  shall  be  entitled  to  one  apprentice:  And  provided,  That  all  barber  schools  or 
colleges  shall  keep  prominently  displayed  a  sign,  barber  collie  or  barber  school, 
and  no  other  sign  or  signs:  Provided,  That  all  Imrbers  or  barber  schools  or  colleges 
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who  shall  take  an  apprentice  or  student  shall  file  immediately  with  said  board  the 
name  and  age  of  such  apprentice  or  student,  and  the  said  board  shall  cause  the  same 
to  be  entered  in  a  roister  kept  for  that  purpose. 

Sec.  10.  Said  board  shall  nirnish  to  each  person  to  whom  a  certificate  of  registra- 
tion is  issued  a  card  or  certificate,  in  such  form  as  it  shall  adopt,  bearing  the  seal  of 
the  board  and  the  signature  of  its  president  and  secretary,  certifying  that  the  holder 
thereof  is  entitled  to  practice  the  occupation  of  barber  in  this  State,  and  it  shall  be 
the  duty  of  the  holder  of  sudh  card  or  insignia  to  post  the  same  in  a  conspicuous  place 
in  front  of  his  working  chair  where  it  may  be  readily  seen  by  all  persons  whom  he 
may  serve. 

Sec.  11.  Said  board  shall  keep  a  roister,  in  which  shall  be  entered  the  names  of 
all  persons  to  whom  certificates  are  issued,  and  to  whom  permits  for  serving  appren- 
ticeship, or  as  students,  under  this  act,  and  said  register  shall,  at  all  times,  be  open 
to  public  inspection. 

Sec.  12.  Said  board  shall  have  power  to  revoke  any  certificate  of  registration 
granted  by  it  under  this  act  for  (a)  conviction  of  crime;  (b)  habitual  drunkenness; 
(c)  gross  incompetency;  (d)  failure  or  refusal  to  properly  provide  or  guard  against 
contagious  or  infectious  disease,  or  the  spreading  thereof,  in  the  practice  of  the  occu- 
pation aforesaid;  or  (e)  violation  of  the  rules  of  the  board  mentioned  in  section  two 
(2)  of  this  act:  Provided,  That  before  any  certificate  shall  be  so  revoked  the  holder 
thereof  shall  have  notice  in  writing  of  the  charee  or  charges  against  him,  and  shall, 
at  a  day  specified  in  said  notice,  at  least  five  (6)  days  after  the  service  thereof,  be 

S'ven  a  public  hearing  on  said  charges,  and  full  opportunity  to  produce  testimony  in 
s  behalf  and  to  confront  the  witnesses  against  him.  Any  person  whose  certificate 
has  been  so  revoked  may,  after  the  expiration  of  ninety  ( W)  days,  apply  to  have  the 
same  regranted  to  him,  upon  a  satisfactory  showing  that  the  disqiialification  has 
ceased. 

Sec.  13.  Any  person  who  is  engaged  in  the  capacity  so  as  to  shave  the  beard  or  cut 
and  dress  the  hair  for  the  general  pubUc,  shall  be  construed  aa  practicing  the  occu- 
pation of  barber,  and  the  so  said  barber  or  barbers  shall  be  required  to  fulfill  all 
requirements  within  the  meaning  of  this  act. 

Sec.  14.  Any  person  practicing  the  occupation  of  barber  without  having  obtained 
a  certificate  of  registration  as  provided  in  this  act,  or  willfully  employing  a  barber 
who  has  not  such  certificate,  or  falsely  pretending  to  be  qualified  to  practice  as  barber 
or  instructor  or  teacher  of  said  occupation  under  this  act,  or  failing  to  keep  the  cer- 
tificate or  card  mentioned  in  section  ten  (10)  of  this  act  properly  displayed,  or  faiUne 
to  comply  with  such  sanitary  rules  as  the  board,  in  conjunction  with  the  State  board 
of  health,  prescribes,  or  for  the  violation  of  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act,  shall  be 
deemed  gmlty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  the  board  shall  proceed  against  all  such  persons, 
and  upon  conviction  thereof  they  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  less  tnan  ten 
($10.00)  dollars  or  more  than  one  hundred  ($100.00)  dollars,  or  by  imprisonment  in 
the  county  jail  not  less  than  ten  (10)  days  or  more  than  ninety  (90)  days.  Prosecu- 
tions under  this  act  shall  be  begun  ana  carried  on  in  the  same  manner  as  other 
prosecutions  for  misdemeanors  in  this  State. 

Approved  May  5,  1899. 

Free  public  employment  bureaus. 
(Page2T2.) 

Section  1.  The  commissioner  of  labor  statistics  shall  organize  and  establish  in  all 
cities  in  Missouri  containing  one  hundred  thousand  inhabitants  or  more,  a  free  public 
employment  bureau,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  applications  of  persons  seeking 
employment  and  applications  of  persons  seeking  to  employ  labor.  No  compensation 
or  fee  shall  be  charged  or  received,  directly  or  indirectly,  from  persons  applying  for 
employment  or  help  through  any  such  bureau.  Such  commissioner  shall  appoint  for 
eacn  bureau  one  superintendent,  and  may  appoint  for  each  one  clerk,  and  may 
remove  the  same  for  good  and  sufficient  cause.  The  salary  of  the  superintendents 
shall  not  exceed  one  hundred  dollars  per  month,  and  the  salary  of  the  clerks  shall 
not  exceed  seventy-five  dollars  per  month.  Such  salaries  and  the  expenses  of  such 
bureaus  shall  be  paid  in  the  same  manner  as  other  expenses  of  the  bureau  of  labor 
statistics. 

Sec.  2.  The  superintendent  of  each  free  public  employment  bureau  shall  receive 
and  record,  in  a  book  to  be  kept  for  that  purpose,  the  names  of  all  persons  applying 
for  employment  or  for  help,  designating  opposite  the  name  and  address  of  each  appli- 
cant the  character  of  employment  or  help  desired.  Such  superintendent  shall  also 
perform  such  other  duties  in  the  collection  of  labor  statistics  and  in  keeping  of  books 
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and  accounts  of  his  bureau  as  the  commissioner  may  require,  and  shall  report  monthly 
to  the  commissioner  of  labor  statistics  the  expenses  of  maintaining  his  bureau. 

Sec.  3.  Every  application  for  employment  or  help  made  to  a  free  employment 
bureau  shall  be  void  after  thirty  days  from  its  receipt,  unless  removed  by  the  appli- 
cant. If  an  applicant  for  help  has  secured  the  same,  he  shall,  within  ten  days  there- 
after, notify  the  superintendent  of  the  bureau  to  which  application  was  therefor 
made.  Such  notice  shall  contain  the  name  and  last  preceding  address  of  the 
employees  received  through  such  bureau.  If  any  such  applicant  neglects  to  notify 
such  superintendent  he  shall  be  barred  from  all  mture  rignts  and  privileges  of  such 
employment  bureau,  at  the  discretion  of  the  commissioner  of  labor  statistics,  to  whom 
the  superintendent  shall  report  such  neglect. 

Sec.  4.  The  urgent  demand  for  the  immediate  application  of  the  provisions  of  this 
act  is  such  as  to  create  an  emergency  within  the  meaning  of  the  constitution;  there- 
fore, this  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force  from  and  alter  its  passage. 

Approved  May  23,  1899. 

Manufacturing  in  tenement  or  dwelling  hatises — Siveating  system. 
(Pa^e273.) 

Sbction  1.  No  room  or  apartment  in  any  tenement  or  dwelling  house  shall  be  used 
by  more  than  three  persons,  not  immediate  members  of  the  family  living  therein, 
for  the  manufacture  of  any  wearing  apparel,  purses,  feathers,  artificial  flowers  or 
other  goods  for  male  or  female  wear.  Efvery  person,  firm  or  corporation  contracting 
for  the  manufacture  of  any  of  the  articles  mentioned  in  this  section,  or  giving  out 
the  complete  material  from  which  they  are  to  be  made,  or  to  be  wholly  or  partially 
finished,  shall  keep  a  register  of  the  names  and  addresses  of  all  persons  to  whom 
such  work  is  given  to  be  made  or  whom  they  have  contracted  to  do  the  same.  Such 
register  shall  oe  produced  for  the  inspection,  and  a  copy  thereof  shall  be  furnished 
to  the  labor  commissioner  or  factory  mspector  on  demand. 

Sbc.  2.  No  person,  firm  or  corporation  shall  knowingly  sell  or  expose  for  sale  any 
of  the  articles  mentioned  herein  when  such  articles  were  made  in  violation  of  this 
act;  and  the  labor  commissioner,  his  deputy  or  any  officer  appointed  to  enforce  the 
provisions  of  this  act,  who  shall  find  any  such  articles  made  in  violation  of  the 
provisions  of  this  act,  who  shall  find  that  the  articles  herein  mentioned  are  made 
under  unclean  or  unhealthy  conditions,  shall  conspicuously  affix  thereto  a  label  con- 
taining the  words  ** tenement  made"  or  **made  under  unhealthy  conditions,"  as 
the  case  may  be,  printed  in  plain  letters  on  a  tag  not  less  than  two  inches  in  length, 
and  it  shall  be  unlawful  to  remove  such  ta^,  except  by  the  permission  of  the  labor 
commissioner  or  the  officer  under  whose  direction  such  label  was  affixed. 

Sec.  3.  Any  person,  firm  or  corporation  engaged  in  the  manufacture  or  sale  of  the 
articles  herein  mentioned  who  shall  violate  or  who  shall  fail  to  comply  with  the 
provisions  of  this  act,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  on  conviction, 
shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  ten  nor  more  than  fifty  dollars,  or  by 
imprisonment  in  the  county  jail  for  a  period  of  not  more  than  ten  days,  or  by  botn 
such  fine  and  imprisonment. 

Approved  June  2,  1899. 

Sanilation  and  hours  of  labor  in  bakeries,  etc 
(Page  274.) 

Section  1.  No  employee  shall  be  required,  permitted  or  suffered  to  work  in  a  bis- 
cuit, bread,  pastry  or  cake  bakery  or  other  bakery  or  confectionery  establishment 
in  this  State  more  than  six  days  in  one  week,  said  week  to  commence  at  a  stated  time, 
"post  meridian,"  on  Simday,  and  to  terminate  not  later  than  the  corresponding  time 
on  Saturday  of  the  same  week — excepted  from  this  rule  may  be  the  time  on  Sunday 
for  setting  the  sponges  for  the  night's  work  following.  No  person  under  the  age  of 
sixteen  years  shall  be  employed  in  any  bake  shop  between  the  hours  of  nine  o'clock 
at  night  and  five  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

Sec.  2.  All  rooms  or  buildings  occupied  as  biscuit,  bread  or  cake  bakeries  shall  be 
drained  and  plumbed  in  a  manner  to  conduce  to  the  proper  and  healthful  sanitary 
condition  thereof,  and  constructed  with  air-shafts,  windows  or  ventilating  pipes, 
sufficient  to  insure  ventilation.  The  furniture  and  utensils  in  such  rooms  shall  be  so 
arranged  that  the  furniture  and  floor  may  at  all  times  be  kept  in  a  proper  and  health- 
ful sanitary  condition,  and  no  water-closet,  earth  closet,  privy  or  aiui  pit  shall  be 
within  or  communicate  directly  with  the  bake  room. 
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Sia  3.  The  manoiactured  flour  or  meal  products  shall  be  kept  in  perfectly  clean, 
dry  and  properly  ventilated  rooms,  so  arranged  that  the  floor,  shelves  and  all  facili- 
ties for  storing  same  can  be  easily  and  perfectly  cleaned. 

Sec.  4.  The  sleeping  apartments  for  tne  persons  employed  in  bakeries  or  confec- 
tionery establishmente  shall  be  separate  and  distinct  from  the  room  or  rooms  used 
for  manufacture  or  storage  of  flour  or  meal  products  or  for  the  storage  of  flour,  meal 
or  other  articles  used  in  the  manufacture  or  preparation  of  such  product. 

Sbc.  5.  No  employer  shall  knowii^ly  require,  permit  or  suffer  any  person  to  work 
in  his  bake  shop  who  is  affected  with  consumption  of  the  lungs  or  with  scrofula  or 
any  communicable  skin  disease,  and  every  person  is  hereby  required  to  keep  him- 
self in  a  cleanly  condition  while  engaged  in  the  manufacture  or  handling  of  such 
products. 

Sbc.  6.  Any  person  who  violates  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act,  or  refuses  to 
comply  with  the  requirements  thereof,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor, 
and,  on  conviction,  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  ten  or  more  than 
one  hundred  dollars. 

Sec.  7.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  [the]  labor  commissioner  or  his  deputy  to  see  that 
the  provisions  of  this  act  are  earned  into  effect,  and  it  is  hereby  made  the  duty  of 
the  prosecutinjf  attorneys  of  each  county  or  city  in  this  State  to  lend  all  possible  aid 
in  all  prosecutions  for  violations  of  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Sbc.  8.  A  copy  of  this  act  shall  be  Kept  conspicuously  posted  in  every  bake  shop 
or  confectionery  establishment  in  this  State. 

Sbc.  9.  Sections  17  and  18  of  an  act  entitled  *^An  act  relating  to  manufacturing, 
mechanical,  mercantile  and  other  establishments  and  places,  and  the  employment, 
safety,  health  and  work  hours  of  employees,''  approved  April  20,  1891,  are  hereby 
repealed. 

Approved  May  29,  1899. 

Coal  mine  reffulcUicm» — Screening  of  coal  before  loeighing  prohibited. 
(Page  803.) 

Section  1.  Section  7064,  chapter  115,  article  1,  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  State 
of  Missouri,  is  hereby  amended  *  *  *  so  that  said  section,  when  amended,  shall 
read  as  follows: 

Section  7054.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  mine  owner,  lessee  or  operator  of  coal 
mines  in  this  State,  employing  miners  at  bushel  or  ton  rates,  or  other  quantity,  to 
pass  the  output  of  coal  mined  by  said  miners  over  any  screen  or  any  other  device 
which  shall  take  any  part  from  the  value  thereof  before  the  same  shall  have  been 
weighed  and  duly  credited  to  the  employee  sending  the  same  to  the  surface,  and 
accounted  for  at  tne  legal  rate  of  weights  as  fixed  by  the  laws  of  Missouri;  and  no 
employee  within  the  meaning  of  this  act  shall  be  deemed  to  have  waived  any  right 
accruing  to  him  under  this  section  by  any  contract  he  may  make  contrary  to  the 
provisions  thereof.  And  any  provision,  contract  or  agreement  between  mine  owners 
or  operators  thereof,  and  the  miners  employed  therein,  whereby  the  provisions  of 
this  act  are  waived,  modified  or  annulled,  shall  be  void  and  of  no  effect,  and  the  coal 
sent  to  the  surface  shall  be  accepted  or  rejected j  and  if  accepted,  shall  be  weighed  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  right  of  action  shall  not  be  invalidated 
by  reason  of  any  contract  or  agreement;  and  any  owner,  asent  or  operator  of  any 
coal  mine  in  this  State  who  shall  knowingly  violate  any  of  the  provisions  of  this 
section  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and,  upon  conviction,  shall  be 

Sunished  by  a  fine  of  not  less  tnan  two  hundred  dollars  nor  more  than  five  hundred 
ollars  for  each  offense,  or  by  imprisonment  in  the  county  jail  for  a  period  of  not 
less  than  sixty  days  nor  more  than  six  months,  or  by  both  such  fine  and  imprison- 
ment; proceedings  to  be  instituted  in  any  court  having  competent  jurisdiction. 
Approved  June  3,  1899. 

Coal  mine  regulaiions — Weighing  of  coal, 
(Page  304.) 

Section  1.  Section  7056,  chapter  115,  article  1,  relating  to  the  weighing  of  coal  and 
false  scales,  is  hereby  repealed  and  a  new  section  in  lieu  thereof  is  enacted  as  fol- 
lows: 

Section  7056.  That  every  owner,  agent  or  operator  of  any  coal  mine  in  the  State, 
employing  miners  at  bushel  or  ton  rates,  shall  provide  at  such  mine  or  mines  accurate 
and  suitable  scales  of  standard  manufacture  upon  which  shall  be  weighed  all  coal 
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coming  out  of  such  mine  or  mines;  said  scale  or  scales  to  be  located  at  a  reasonable 
distance  from  the  point  where  the  coal  is  delivered  to  the  surface  openme  of  the 
mine  or  mines,  and  in  no  case  shall  said  scale  or  scales  be  located  at  a  greater  distance 
from  said  surface  opening  of  the  mine  or  mines  than  one  hundred  feet  Any  owner, 
agent,  operator,  person,  or  persons  having  or  using  any  scales  or  scale  for  the  purpose 
of  weighing  the  product  oi  the  miners' labor,  and  so  arranges  or  constructs  said 
scale  or  scales,  or  by  any  contrivance  therewith  connected  causes  the  fraudulent 
weighing  of  such  coal  or  said  product,  or  who  shall  knowingly  resort  to,  permit  or 
employ  any  person  or  means  whatsoever,  by  reason  of  which  said  product  of  the 
mine  is  not  correctly  weighed  and  reported  m  accordance  with  the  true  weieht  and 
the  i>rovisions  of  this  act,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  shall,  upon 
conviction  for  each  and  every  offense,  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  two 
hundred  dollars,  nor  more  than  five  hundred  dollare,  or  by  imprisonment  in  the 
county  jail  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  ninety  days,  or  by  botn  such  fine  and  impris- 
onment ;  proceedings  to  be  instituted  in  any  court  of  competent  jurisdiction. 
Approved  March  15,  1899. 

Payment  of  wages, 

(Pa«e306.) 

Sbction  1.  Sections  7058  and  7060  [of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  Missouri  for  1889]  are 
hereby  repealed. 
Approved  May  15, 1899.  * 

Payment  of  wages, 
(Page  805.) 

Section  1.  Section  7059  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  Missouri  for  1889,  as  amended 
by  the  acts  of  1891,  page  183,  is  hereby  repealed  and  the  following  new  section 
enacted  in  lieu  thereor,  to  be  known  as  section  7059: 

Section  7059.  Tne  employees  of  the  operators  of  all  mines  operated  within  this 
State  for  the  production  of  any  kind  of  mineral  shall  be  regularly  paid  in  full  of  all 
wages  due  them  at  least  once  in  every  fifteen  (15)  days,  except  that  the  operators  of 
coal  mines  shall  pay  their  employees  once  every  fifteen  days,  on  demand  of  any  such 
employee,  and  at  no  pay  day  shall  there  be  withheld  any  of  the  earnings  due  any 
employee.  Any  such  operator  who  fails  or  refuses  to  pay  his  employees,  their  agents, 
assigns  or  anyone  duly  authorized  to  collect  such  wa^,  or  anyone  interest^  in  the 
payment  due  such  employees,  as  in  this  section  provided,  shall  become  immediately 
liable  to  any  such  employee,  his  agents  or  assigns,  or  anyone  interested  for  an  amount 
double  the  sum  due  such  employee  at  the  time  of  such  failure  or  refusal  to  pay  the 
wages  due,  to  be  recovered  by  civil  action  in  any  court  of  competent  jurisdiction 
witnin  this  State.  And  no  employee,  within  the  meaning  of  this  article,  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  waived  any  right  accruing  to  him  under  this  section  b^  any  contract 
he  may  make  contrary  to  the  provisions  hereof:  Provided^  Coal  mining  companies 
may  contract  with  their  employees  to  pay  once  a  month:  Arid  provided,  further ,  That 
at  no  pay  day  of  any  coal  mining  company  shall  there  be  witnheld  of  the  earnings 
of  any  coal  mine  employee  any  sum  to  exceed  the  amount  due  him  for  his  labor  for 
ten  days  next  preceding  any  such  pay  day. 

Approved  M!ay  3,  1899. 

Mine  inspectors, 
(Page  306.) 

Section  1.  Section  7071  of  an  act  to  repeal  section  7071  of  an  act  entitled  "An 
act  to  repeal  section  7071,  article  2,  chapter  115  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  State 
of  Missouri,"  approved  April  18,  1893,  is  hereby  amended  *  *  *  so  that  said 
section,  when  so  amended,  shall  read  as  follows: 

Section  7071.  The  governor  shall  appoint  two  mine  inspectors,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  senate,  one  for  coal  mines,  who  shall  have  had  practical 
experience  in  coal  mining,  and  one  for  lead,  zinc,  iron  and  other  mines,  and  shall 
have  practical  mining  experience  in  mines  other  than  coal  mines;  neither  of  whom 
shall  be  interested  in  any  mine;  each  to  receive  a  salary  of  $1,500  per  annum  and 
actual  traveling  expenses,  to  be  paid  quarterly  out  of  the  general  revenue  fund. 

Approved  May  18,  1899. 
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Bureau  of  mines — Mine  inspedors, 
(Pace  307.) 

Section  1.  An  act  entitled  "An  act  to  repeal  section  7071,  article  2,  chapter  115, 
Revised  Statutes  of  1889,  relating  to  the  safety  and  inspection  of  mines,"  approved 
April  18,  1893,  is  hereby  repeal^  and  the  following  enacted  in  lieu  thereof,  to  be 
known  as  section  7071 : 

Section  7071.  There  is  hereby  created  a  department  to  be  known  as  the  bureau  of 
mines,  minins  and  mine  inspection,  with  its  office  located  in  the  State  capitol.  The 
governor  shall  appoint  two  mine  inspectors,  one  for  coal  mines,  who  shall  have  had 
practical  experience  in  coal  mines,  and  one  for  lead,  zinc,  iron  and  other  mines,  who 
shall  have  had  practical  experience  in  lead  and  zinc  mines  and  mines  other  than 
coal  mines;  neitner  of  whom  shall  be  interested  in  any  mine,  and  each  to  receive  a 
salary  of  $1,500.00  per  annum.  The  inspectors  shall  have  authority  to  appoint  a  sec- 
retary who,  in  adoition  to  his  other  qualifications,  shall  be  a  draftsman  and  com- 
petent to  thoroughly  understand  and  prepare  mine  maps,  and  who  shall  act  as  assist- 
ant in  the  field  to  either  of  the  inspectors  when  required,  and  shall  receive  a  salary 
of  $1 ,500  per  annum.  There  shall  also  be  allowed  and  paid  out  of  the  general  revenue 
fund  the  actual  traveling  expenses  of  the  inspectors,  but  not  of  the  assistant,  and  the 
cost  of  postage,  express  charges  and  telegrapnic  messages. 

Approved  April  26,  1899. 

[Note. — Although  the  two  acts  immediately  preceding  this  note  are  both  published 
in  the  Laws  of  Missouri  of  1899,  it  seems  prooable  that  the  former  is  intended  to 
repeal  the  latter.  As,  however,  they  are  both  published  by  the  State  authorities 
they  are  both  reproduced  here.] 

Duties  of  mine  inspectors. 
(Page  807.) 

Section  1.  Section  7072,  chapter  115,  article  2,  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  State 
of  Missouri,  is  hereby  amended  *  *  *  so  that  said  section,  when  amended,  shall 
read  as  follows: 

Section  7072.  The  inspectors  provided  for  in  this  article  shall  see  that  every  neces- 
sary precaution  is  taken  to  secure  the  health  and  safety  of  the  workmen  employed 
in  any  of  the  mines  in  the  State,  that  the  provisions  and  requirements  provided  for 
in  this  article  be  faithfully  observed  aitd  obeyed,  and  the  penalties  of  the  law  enforced. 
They  shall  also  collect  and  tabulate  in  their  report,  to  be  made  to  the  governor  on  the 
15th  day  of  October  of  each  year,  the  extent  of  the  workable  mining  lands  in  this 
State  by  counties;  also  the  manner  of  mining,  whether  by  shaft,  slope,  or  drift,  the 
number  of  mines  in  operation,  the  number  of  men  employed  therein,  the  amount 
of  capital  invested  and  the  amount  and  value  of  all  mine  products. 

Approved  May  17,  1899. 

Compeiency  of  coal  miners — Amending  cJiapter  US.  article  £,  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of 
1889y  by  adding  a  new  sectum  theretOy  to  be  known  as  section  7077c 

(Page  808.) 

[Section  1.]  Section  7077c.  Any  person  desiring  to  perform  the  work  of  a  coal 
miner,  and  for  himself  to  conduct  room,  entry  or  otner  underground  mining  in  coal 
mines  in  this  State,  shall  before  being  permitted  to  engage  in  such  work,  produce 
evidence  of  a  satisfactory  nature,  that  he  has  for  two  successive  years  worked  in  coal 
mines  with  or  as  a  practical  miner;  such  applicant  to  furnish  evidence  of  his  experi- 
ence and  qualifications  to  the  coal  mine  inspector  or  to  the  person  designated  by 
said  inspector  to  pass  upon  the  competency  of  such  applicant,  and  imtil  said  applicant 
shall  have  fully  satisfied  the  coal  mine  inspector  or  the  party  designated  by  said 
inspector  at  the  mine  wherein  such  employment  is  sought,  of  nis  fitness  to  perform 
the  duties  as  above  mentioned,  he  shall  not  be  allowed  to  mine  coal  unless  associated 
with  a  practical  miner  for  such  length  of  time  as  will  qualify  said  applicant  to  safely 
for  himself  and  others  perform  undeiyround  work,  and  any  owner,  agent,  or  operator 
of  any  coal  mine  in  this  State,  who  phall  knowingly  violate  any  of  the  provisions  of 
this  act,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction,  shall  be 
punished  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  fifty  dollars  nor  more  than  two  hundred  dollars 
for  each  and  every  offense  or  by  imprisonment  in  the  county  jail  for  a  period  of  not 
less  than  thirty  days  nor  more  than  sixty  days,  or  by  both  such  fine  and  imprison- 
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ment,  proceedings  to  be  institated  in  any  court  having  competent  jurisdiction:  Pro- 
vided, That  in  any  case  where  a  party  offering  to  work  in  a  mine,  is  by  the  mine 
inspector  or  his  agent  refused  the  privilege  to  work,  but  is  nevertheless  put  to  work 
by  the  mine  operator,  and  the  mine  operator  be  prosecuted  for  permitting  said  party 
to  work,  it  may  be  lawful  for  such  mine  operator  to  show,  by  way  of  defense,  that 
the  person  put  to  work  was  competent  to  perform  the  work  assigned  to  him,  with 
safety  to  himself  and  his  fellow-laborers:  And  provided,  furthery  That  the  provisions 
of  this  act  shall  not  apply  to  mines  working  or  employing  less  than  fifteen  men:  Pro- 
vided, farther,  That  the  evidence  of  practical  experience,  where  a  miner  leaves  one 
mine  to  seek  employment  in  any  other  mine  in  this  State,  mav  be  certified  to  by  the 
mine  inspector  or  person  or  persons  designated  by  him  at  the  respective  mines  to 
pass  upon  the  competency  of  tne  applicant,  etc.,  and  that  such  certificate  of  compe- 
tency shall  be  good  and  sufficient  evidence  without  further  examination:  Provided, 
further.  That  the  judge  of  the  circuit  court  of  the  district  in  which  said  coal  mines 
are  located  shall  have  power  to  review  and  set  aside  the  action  of  the  mine  inspector 
(of)  [or]  persons  designated  by  him,  and  the  decision  of  said  judge  shall  be  final. 
Approved  June  2,  1899. 

}^Rne9—Ckymfori  of  employees, 
(Page  809.) 

Section  1.  On  and  after  the  passage  and  taking  effect  of  this  act,  all  owners,  lessees 
and  operators  of  any  mine  in  this  State,  the  work  of  which  is  located  below  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground,  entrance  to  which  is  had  by  any  shaft,  cut  or  tunnel,  shall  allow 
the  laborers  and  miners  in  their  several  mines  to  come  to  the  surface  or  the  ground 
for  the  purpose  of  eating  their  noonday  meal  Tor  any  other  meal  for  which,  under 
the  rules  of  any  mine  a  time  is  set  apart} ;  and  tnat  at  least  one  hour  shall  be  allowed 
any  miner  or  laborer  for  that  purpose,  and  for  rest  after  he  reaches  the  suriace  of  the 
ground,  and  before  reentering  into  any  mine  where  he  or  she  may  be  engaged  as 
laborer  or  miner.  Also,  that  the  owner^  lessee  or  operator  of  any  mme  in  this  State 
is  hereby  required  to  run  his  cage  or  hoisting  apparatus  to  the  surface  of  the  ground 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  any  such  miner  or  laborer,  who  may  be  going  to  or  return- 
ing from  any  such  aforementioned  meal  and  rest,  free  of  cost  to  any  sudi  miner  or 
laborer. 

Sec.  2.  Any  owner,  lessee  or  operator  of  any  mine  in  this  State  who  shall  fail  or 
refuse  to  carry  out  any  of  the  provisions  of  section  one  of  this  act  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and,  upon  conviction  thereof,  shall  be  fined  in  a  sum  not 
less  than  one  ($1)  dollar  nor  more  than  twenty-five  ($25)  dollars;  and  each  failure 
or  refusal  shall  constitute  a  separate  offense. 

Sec.  3.  All  acts  or  parts  of  acts  not  consistent  with  this  act  are  hereby  repealed. 

Approved  May  8,  1899. 

Coal  mines — Hoisting, 
(Page  810.) 

SEcnoN  1.  The  owner,  a^entor  operator  of  all  coal  mines  employing  twenty-five 
or  more  men,  where  steam  is  used  in  lowering  or  hoisting  men  in  a  shaft,  shall  cause 
a  competent  person  to  be  stationed  at  the  top  of  the  slu3t,  and  a  competent  person 
to  be  stationed  at  the  bottom  of  the  shaft,  wnose  duties  shall  be  to  answer  all  signals 
for  the  lowering  or  hoisting  of  men  in  the  shaft,  and  to  keep  watch  over,  and  con- 
trol of,  such  signals  while  men  are  being  lowerea  or  hoisted  in  the  shaft.  The  per- 
sons so  appointed  to  look  after  said  signals  shall  be  at  their  posts  of  duty  at  least 
thirty  mmutes  before  the  hoisting  of  coal  has  commenced  in  the  morning,  and  shall 
remain  after  the  hoisting  of  coal  nas  ceased  in  the  evening,  at  least  thirty  minutes. 
Whenever  six  persons  shall  present  themselves  at  the  bottom  of  the  shaft,  and  after 
having  finishea  their  day's  work,  or  otherwise  having  been  prevented  from  working, 
an  empty  cage  shall  be  mmished  the  same  on  which  to  ascend.  And  any  owner, 
agent  or  operator  of  coal  mines  in  this  State,  who  shall  knowingly  violate  any  of  the 
provisions  of  this  act,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction, 
shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  one  hundred  dollars,  nor  more  than 
three  hundred  dollars  for  each  offense,  or  by^  imprisonment  in  the  county  jail  for 
not  less  than  thirty  days  nor  more  than  mnety  days,  or  by  both  such  fine  and 
imprisonment. 

Approved  March  15,  1899. 
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Coal  mines — Inspection  of  weights  and  measures, 
(Page  811.) 

Section  1.  The  coal  mine  inspector  of  this  State  shall  be  ex  officio  inspector  of 
weights,  measures  and  scales  used  at  coal  mines,  and  he  is  hereby  empowered  and  it 
shall  be  his  duty  to  test  the  scales  used  to  weigh  coal  mined  in  the  mines  of  this  State 
at  least  every  six  months,  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  such  scales  correctly  measure 
the  weight  of  such  coal,  and  if  defects  or  irr^^larities  are  found,  such  scales  which 
prevent  correct  weights  and  measurements  the  inspector  shall  call  the  attention  of 
the  mine  owner,  agent  or  operator  to  said  defects  and  direct  that  the  same  be  at  once 
properly  adjusted  and  corrected.  If  the  owner,  agent  or  operator  of  any  coal  mine 
m  this  State  shall  refuse  to  allow  such  inspector  to  properly  test  the  scales  used  at 
such  mine  or  mines,  or  shall  fail  or  refuse  to  put  such  scales  in  proper  adjustment  and 
condition,  so  that  the  same  shall  correctly  weigh  the  coal  mined  after  being  notified 
hy  said  inspector  so  to  do,  such  owner,  agent  or  operator  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a 
misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  thereof,  shall  be  fined  not  exceeding  five  hundred 
dollars,  or  be  confined  in  the  county  jail  not  exceeding  six  months,  or  both  in  the 
discretion  of  the  court,  and  it  shall  hie  the  duty  of  the  prosecuting  attorneys  in  the 
respective  counties  to  prosecute  any  person,  firm  or  corporation  violating  the  provi- 
sions of  this  act  the  same  as  in  other  misdemeanor  cases. 

Approved  March  15, 1899. 

Coal  mines — Miners'  liens  for  wages, 
(Page  811.) 

Section  1.  All  miners  and  other  employees  engaged  in  the  work  of  developing  and 
opening  up  coal  mines,  the  sinking  of  shafts,  the  construction  of  slopes  or  drifts,  the 
driving  of  entries,  mining  coal,  and  for  all  other  labor  performed  in  and  about  coal 
mines,  shall  have,  as  security  for  such  work  performed,  a  lien  upon  all  the  property 
of  the  person,  owner,  agent,  finn,  or  corporation  owning,  constructing  or  operating 
such  mine  or  mines,  used  in  construction  or  operation  thereof,  including  real  estate, 
building,  machinery,  pit  cars,  tracks,  mules,  scales,  and  all  other  personal  property, 
to  eatiafy  in  full  the  amount  due  for  such  labor  performed;  the  same  to  be  entorowi 
and  secured  upon  the  same  general  terms  and  after  the  manner  of  procedure  in  grant- 
ing mechanics*  liens. 

Approved  March  15,  1899. 

Hours  of  labor  in  mineSj  etc. 
(Page  812.) 

Section  1.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  or  persons,  or  corporation  en^^aged  in 
mining  for  minerals,  stone  or  any  valuable  substance,  or  in  making  excavations  at  a 
greater  depth  than  two  hundred  feet  where  lead  or  zinc  ore  is  mined  beneath  the 
surface  of  the  earth  while  searching  for  minerals,  stone,  or  any  valuable  substance, 
to  work  their  hands  or  employees,  at  such  labor  or  industry,  con*  inuously  longer 
than  eight  hours  in  a  day  of  twenty-four  hours,  and  it  is  hereby  declared  that  eight 
hours  shall  constitute  a  day  for  all  laborers  or  employees  engaged"  in  the  kind  of  labor 
or  industry  aforesaid:  Provided^  That  nothing  m  this  section  shall  be  so  construed 
as  to  apply  to  any  person  or  persons  or  corporations  engaged  in  coal  mining. 

Sec.  2.  Any  person  or  persons,  or  corporation  who  shall  violate  any  of  the  provi- 
sions of  the  preceding  section  shall,  on  conviction,  be  fined  in  a  sum  not  less  than 
twenty-five  nor  more  than  five  hundred  dollars,  or  by  imprisonment  in  the  county 
jail  not  exceeding  three  months,  or  by  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment. 

Sec.  3.  All  acts  or  parts  of  acts  inconsistent  with  this  act  are  hereby  repealed. 

Approved  May  11,  1899. 

Revising  and  amending  chapter  16S  of  the  Revised  Staivies  of  1889 — Bureau  of  labor 

statistics,  etc 

(Page  871.) 

Chapter  152. 

abticlb  I. 

Section  1.  There  is  hereby  established  a  separate  and  distinct  department  in  this 
State,  to  be  known  as  the  *' Bureau  of  labor  statistics  and  inspection  of  factories, 
mines  and  workshops."     (R.  S.  1889,  sec.  8215.) 
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Sec.  2.  The  object  of  this  department  shall  be  to  collect,  assort,  systematize  and 
present  in  annual  report  to  the  governor,  to  be  by  him  transmitted  biennially  to  the 
general  assembly,  statistical  details  and  information  relating  to  all  the  departments 
of  labor  in  the  State,  especially  in  its  relations  to  the  commercial,  industrial,  social, 
educational  and  sanitary  condition  of  the  laboring  classes,  and  to  the  ^rmanent 
prosperity  of  the  productive  industries  of  the  State,  and  also  to  secure  the  inspection 
of  all  factories,  warehouses,  workshops,  foundries,  machine  shops  and  other  manu- 
facturing establishments,  where  persons,  male  and  female,  are  employed  throughout 
the  State,  and  the  observance  of  the  regulations  herein  relating  thereto.  (R.  S.  1889, 
sec.  8216,  amended.) 

Skc.  3.  The  covemor  shall,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate,  appoint, 
immediately  alter  this  article  goes  into  effect,  and  every  two  years  thereafter,  com- 
mencing on  the  first  Wednesday  in  February,  1885,  some  suitable  person  to  perform 
the  duties  herein  reauired,  who  shall  be  known  as  ''commissioner  of  labor  statistics 
and  inspection,"  ana  who  shall  keep  an  office  at  the  permanent  seat  of  government 
(R.  S.  1889,  sec.  8717^  amended. ) 

Sec.  4.  The  commissioner  shall  have  power  and  authority  in  the  discharge  of 
liis  duties  to  enter  and  to  inspect  all  factories,  warehouses,  elevators,  workshops, 
tunnels,  foundries,  machine  shops  and  other  manufacturing  establishments,  and  ne 
shall,  as  far  as  practicable,  inspect  or  cause  to  be  inspected  the  same,  and  shall, 
annually,  on  or  before  the  5th  day  of  November,  present  a  report  thereof,  in  writing, 
to  the  governor,  which  shall  contain  statistical  details  relating  to  all  departments  of 
labor  in  the  State,  and  to  the  inspection  made  by  him,  together  with  such  other 
information  as  is  contemplated  by  section  8216.     (R.  S.  1889,  sec.  8218,  amended. ) 

Sec.  5.  The  commissioner  shall  have  power  to  administer  oaths  or  affirmations,  to 
examine  witnesses  and  to  take  and  preserve  evidence;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  all 
State,  county  and  mimicipal  officers  to  furnish  to  said  commissioner,  upon  his 
request,  all  statistical  information  in  reference  to  labor  which  may  be  in  their  pos- 
session as  such  officers.     (R.  S.  1889,  sec.  8219. ) 

Sec.  6.  The  owner,  lessee,  oi)erator  or  manager  of  any  factory,  workshop,  ware- 
house, elevator,  foundry,  machine  shop  or  other  manufacturing  establishment,  shall 
not  put  at  work  or  place  therein  for  the  purpose  of  labor  or  service,  more  persons  in 
any  one  room  than  hygienic  laws  will  warrant  with  safety  to  the  health  oi  such  per- 
sons: all  such  rooms  or  places  of  employment  shall  have  sufficient  ventilation  to  carry 
off  all  foul  or  impure  air,  and  to  reduce  the  air  of  such  room  or  place  of  employment 
to  the  standard  of  fresh  air  as  near  as  may  be  practicable.  Such  rooms  or  places 
shall  also  have  a  sufficient  number  of  doors,  stairways  and  fire  escapes  for  the  ready 
egress  and  escape  of  the  maximum  number  of  employees  therein;  and  it  is  hereby 
iniade  the  duty  of  said  commissioner  to  include  in  his  annual  report  any  nonobserv- 
ance  of  the  requirements  and  regulations  contained  in  this  section  whicn  may  come 
to  his  knowledge,  together  with  the  facts  in  relation  thereto,  and  such  suggestions 
and  recommendations  as  he  may  deem  proper.     ( R.  S.  1889,  sec.  8220,  amend^. ) 

Sec.  7.  Any  owner,  operator,  manager,  or  lessee  of  anv  factory,  workshop,  ware- 
house, elevator,  foundry,  machine  shop  or  other  manumcturing  establishment,  or 
any  agent  or  employee  of  such  owner,  operator,  manager  or  lessee,  who  shall  refuse 
to  said  commissioner  admission  therein  for  the  pjurpose  of  inspection,  or  who  shall, 
when  re<]uested  by  him,  neglect  or  refuse  to  furnish  to  him  any  statistical  or  other 
information  relative  to  his  duties  which  may  be  in  their  possession  or  under  their 
control,  shall,  for  every  such  neglect  or  refusal,  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor, 
and  shall,  on  conviction,  be  fined  in  a  sum  not  less  than  twenty-five  nor  more  than 
one  hundred  dollars.     (R.  S.  1889,  sec.  8221,  amended.) 

Sec.  8.  The  commissioner  of  labor  statistics  and  inspection  shall  receive  an  annual 
salary  of  two  thousand  dollars,  payable  monthly,  and  said  commissioner  is  hereby 
authorized  to  employ  such  assistance  and  incur  such  expense,  not  exceeding  two 
thousand  dollars  per  annum,  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
article,  such  expenses  to  be  paid  on  the  vouchers  presented  by  the  commissioner: 
Provided^  hawever^  That  said  expenses  shall  not  exceed,  in  any  one  year,  the  amount 
appropriated  therefor;  said  commissioner  shall,  before  entering  upon  the  duties  of 
his  office,  execute  a  bond  to  the  State  of  Missouri,  in  the  sum  of  twenty  thousand 
dollars,  with  two  or  more  good  and  sufficient  sureties,  conditioned  upon  the  feithful. 
honest  and  impartial  performance  of  his  duties  under  this  article,  which  bond  shall 
be  approved  by  the  state  auditor  and  filed  in  his  office.  Said  commissioner  shall 
include  in  his  annual  report  to  the  governor  an  itemized  statement  of  the  expenses 
of  the  bureau  incurred  by  him.     (R.  S.  1889,  sec  8222. ) 

Sec.  9.  Nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  construed  to  repeal  or  in  any  way  affect 
the  provisions  of  an  act  entitled  "An  act  providing  for  the  nealth  and  safety  of  per- 
sons employed  in  coal  mines,  and  providing  for  the  inspection  of  same,"  approved 
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March  23,  1881,  and  it  is  hereby  made  the  duty  of  said  commissioner  to  secure,  as 
far  as  may  be  in  his  power,  a  proper  observance  of  the  provisions  of  said  act  on  the 
part  of  county  and  other  courts  throughout  the  State.  (R.  S.  1889,  sec.  8223, 
amended. ) 

ABTICLB   II. 

Section  2.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  owner,  operator  or  lessee  of  any  factory, 
foundry,  machine  shop  or  other  manufacturinj;  establishment  doing  business  within 
this  State  to  report,  annually,  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  March,  to  the  commis- 
sioner of  the  bureau  of  labor  statistics  and  inspection,  the  name  of  firm  or  corporation 
and  the  number  of  members,  male  and  female,  constituting  the  same;  where  located, 
capital  invested  in  grounds,  buildings  and  machinery;  class  and  value  of  goods 
manu^tured,  agj^r^ate  value  of  raw  material  used;  total  number  of  days  in  oper- 
ation; amount  paid  yearly  for  rent,  taxes  and  insurance;  total  amount  paid  in  wages; 
total  number  of  employees,  male  and  female;  number  engaged  in  clerical  and  manual 
labor;  with  detailed  cuussification  of  the  number  and  sex  of  employees  engaged  in 
each  class,  and  average  daily  wages  paid  to  each.     (R.  S.  1889,  sec.  8225,  amended.) 

Sbc.  3.  The  commissioner  of  the  bureau  of  the  statistics  of  labor  is  hereby  author- 
ized to  furnish  suitable  blanks  to  the  owner,  operator,  manager  or  lessee  of  any  factory, 
workshop,  elevator,  foundry,  machine  shop  or  any  other  manufacturing  establish- 
ment, to  enable  said  owner,  operator,  manager  or  lessee  to  intelligently  comply  with 
the  provisions  of  section  8225  of  this  article;  and  any  such  owner,  operator,  manager 
or  lessee  who  shall  neglect  or  refuse  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  this  article,  or 
who  shall  untruthfully  answer  any  question  or  questions  put  to  him  by  the  commis- 
sioner of  labor,  in  a  circular  or  otherwise,  in  furtherance  of  the  provisions  of  section 
8225,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and,  on  conviction  thereof,  shall  be 

Sunished  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  one  hundred  dollars  nor  more  than  two  hundred 
ollars.     (K.  S.  1889,  sec.  8226,  amended.) 

Sec.  4.  The  fact  that  the  collection  of  statistics  of  last  year's  manufactures  should 
be  b^un  at  once,  creates  an  emergency  within  the  meaning  of  the  constitution; 
therefore,  this  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force  from  and  after  its  passage. 
Approved  May  31, 1899. 
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[The  Secretaries  of  the  Treasury,  War,  and  Navy  Departments  have  consented  to 
funiish  statements  of  all  contracts  for  constructions  and  repairs  entered  into  by 
them.    These,  as  received,  will  appear  from  time  to  time  in  the  Bulletin.] 

The  following  contracts  have  been  made  by  the  office  of  the  Super- 
vising Architect  of  the  Treasury: 

Ellis  Island,  N.  Y. — May  4,  1900.  Contract  with  Louis  Wechs- 
ler,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  for  construction,  except  electric-light  wiring, 
heating  and  ventilating  apparatus,  and  elevators,  of  the  immigrants' 
disinfecting  bath  house  and  laundry,  the  kitchen  and  restaurant  build- 
ing, certain  covert  walks  between  buildings,  and  the  boiler  house, 
$135,400.     Work  to  be  completed  December  1,  1900. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. — May  31,  1900.  Contract  with  Chas.  McCaul 
for  completion,  except  elevators,  electric  wiring  and  conduits,  of 
Mint  budding,  $450,000.     Work  to  be  completed  May  1,  1901. 

Omaha,  Nebr. — June  7,  1900.  Contract  with  Charles  W.  Gindele 
Company,  Chicago,  111.,  for  extension,  and  changes  incidental  thereto, 
of  court-house,  custom-house,  and  post-office,  $340,000.  Work  to  be 
completed  within  sixteen  months. 

San  Francisco,  Cal. — ^June  20,  1900.  Contract  with  McPhee 
Company  for  cleaning  and  pointing  stone  facing  of  the  branch  mint, 
$5,540.     Work  to  be  completed  within  eighty-five  days. 

Chicago,  III. — June  21, 1900.  Contract  with  The  Campbell  Build- 
ing Company,  for  the  extension,  except  heating  apparatus,  electric 
wiring,  and  approaches,  to  the  temporary  building  for  the  post-office, 
$28,937.     Worlk  to  be  completed  within  ninety  days. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.— June  25, 1900.  Contract  with  Keller,  Pike  & 
Co.,  for  the  installation  of  a  complete  system  of  electric  wiring  in  the 
Mint  building,  $27,460.  Work  to  be  completed  within  one  hundred 
days. 

Washington,  D.  C— July  3,  1900.  Contract  with  E.  Keeler  Com- 
pany,  Williamsport,  Pa.,  for  new  boilers,  etc.,  for  the  Treasury  build- 
mff,  $17,980.     Work  to  be  cc  npleted  by  October  1,  1900. 

Washington,  D.  C— July  3,  :'900.  Contract  with  Otis  Elevator 
Company,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  for  electric  elevator  for  the  Bureau  of 
Engraving  and  Printing,  $6,940.  Work  to  be  completed  within  ninety 
days. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. — July  5, 1900.  Contract  with  Stokes  &  Parrish 
Elevator  Company  for  eight  electric  elevators  for  new  Mint  building, 
$44,980.  Work  to  be  completed  within  one  hundred  and  forty  work- 
ingdays. 

Dubuque,  Iowa. — ^July  9, 1900.  Contract  with  Otis  Elevator  Com- 
pany, Mew  York,  N.  Y.,  for  electric  elevator  for  custom-house  and 
post-office,  $6,490.     Work  to  be  conapleted  within  ninety  days. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.— tluly  9,  1900.  Contract  with  H.  D.  Crane,  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio,  for  alterations  in  heating  and  ventilating  apparatus  of 
custom-house  and  post-office,  $10,881.  Work  to  be  completed  within 
seventy  days. 
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DEPARTMENT   OP  LABOR. 


No.  30.  WASHINGTON.  September,  1900. 


TESHB  OP  WAGES  FBOX  1891  TO  1900. 

In  connection  with  the  article  in  the  July  Bulletin  of  the  Depart- 
ment, entitled  **  Trusts  and  industrial  combinations,"  there  was  given 
a  table  showing  the  rates  of  wages  in  various  occupations  for  a  period 
extending  back  in  most  cases  from  the  present  year  to  1891.  It  was 
expected  that  a  sunmiary  of  the  data  shown  there  could  be  made  in 
time  to  be  included  in  that  Bulletin,  but  owing  to  the  unavoidable 
delay  in  securing  certain  of  the  returns  and  the  large  amount  of  work 
necessary  to  a  careful  statement  it  was  found  impossible  to  accomplish 
the  work  properly  in  the  limited  time  at  the  disposal  of  the  Department. 

The  table  which  has  been  referred  to  is  "Table  I — Rates  of  wages 
in  various  occupations,"  and  will  be  found  on  pages  766  to  812  of 
Bulletin  No.  29.  The  data  there  shown  comprise  ^gures  relative  to 
the  rates  of  wages  paid  in  a  large  number  of  industries  and  occupa- 
tions, and  were  secured  directly  from  the  pay  rolls  of  establishments 
located  in  all  sections  of  the  country — North,  East,  South,  and  West. 
As  before  stated,  the  figures  are  in  most  cases  for  a  period  of  ten 
years,  although  in  some  instances  a  shorter  period  was  taken  owing  to 
the  lack  of  reliable  data  in  some  establishments  for  the  earlier  years. 

It  was  found  possible  in  the  compilation  of  this  summary  to  include 
data  pertaining  to  148  establishments,  representing  26  industries 
and  192  occupations.  The  period  covered  includes  the  years  from 
1891  to  1900 — ten  years — and  those  items  for  which  data  for  the 
whole  period  were  not  given  were  excluded  from  consideration  in  the 
smnmary.  All  the  data  included,  except  those  for  mining,  relate  to 
the  manufacturing  industries,  the  data  relative  to  steam  railroads  and 
street  raUways  having  been  excluded  from  the  sunmiary.  While  the 
data  from  which  this  table  is  drawn  do  not  afford  the  basis  for  a  strictly 
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scientific  calculation  of  relative  wages,  a  careful  examination  of  the 
fifi^es  given  in  Table  I  leads  to  the  belief  that  they  are  fairly  repre- 
sentative, and  that  the  results  here  given,  showing  the  trend  of  wages 
from  1891  to  1900,  are  entirely  fair  and  undoubtedly  approximate  very 
closely  the  actual  conditions  for  the  whole  country.    The  table  follows: 

RELATIVE  WAGES  FROM  1891  TO  1900,  INCLUSIVE. 


Year. 

Relative 
wa^res. 

1891 

100.00 

1H92 

100.30 

1893 

99.32 

1894 

98.06 

1896 

97.88 

1896 

97.93 

1897 

..  • .     __   

98.96 

1898 

98.79 

1899 

101.54 

1900 ^ 

103.43 

In  this  table  the  average  of  the  wages  for  1891  is  taken  as  the  basis 
and;  as  will  be  seen,  represents  100.  The  relative  figures  for  each  of 
the  remaining  years  of  the  period  are  secured  by  dividing  the  average 
wages  for  1891  into  those  for  each  of  these  years.  The  wages  for 
1892  and  subsequent  years  consequently  represent  percentages  of  the 
wages  for  1891. 

Taking  the  average  for  1891,  representing  100,  as  has  been  explained, 
it  is  seen  that  in  the  year  1892  a  very  slight  increase  occurred,  approxi- 
mating one-third  of  1  per  cent,  the  relative  figures  being  100.30.  In 
1893,  however,  the  decrease  in  wages  began,  the  drop  being  about  1 
per  cent  from  the  wages  of  the  previous  year,  the  relative  figures 
being  99.32.  In  1894  a  further  drop  of  more  than  1  per  cent  occurred, 
the  relative  figures  being  98.06,  while  in  1895  the  lowest  wages  of  the 
period  are  shown,  the  relative  wages  being  97.88.  In  1896  a  very 
slight  increase  occurred,  97.93  being  the  figures  for  that  year,  and  in 
1897  an  increase  of  more  than  1  per  cent  placed  the  figures  at  98.96. 
In  1898  it  is  seen  that  a  very  slight  decrease  occurred,  the  figures 
being  98.79,  but  in  1899  an  increase  of  more  than  2i  per  cent  placed 
the  relative  wages  higher  than  those  for  1891  or  1892,  the  figures  being 
101.64.  This  rapid  rise  continued  in  1900,  the  general  plane  of  wages 
in  this  year  being  103.43,  or  nearly  2  per  cent  greater  than  the  plane 
for  1899,  and  3.43  per  cent  greater  than  that  for  1891. 

It  may  be  stated  that  during  the  j^ears  in  which  the  course  of  wages 
declined  the  rates  of  1891  and  1892  in  many  instances  remained 
unchanged,  and  in  like  manner  during  the  last  few  years,  in  which  the 
general  course  of  wages  has  been  upward,  the  wages  in  these  instances 
have  not,  of  course,  responded  to  the  general  rise.  In  other  instances 
the  per  cent  of  decrease  was  notably  large  during  the  years  of  depres- 
sion, while  during  the  last  two  years  of  the  period  the  reverse  is  true 
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and  a  much  larger  increase  really  took  place  than  that  indicated  by 
the  table.  In  other  words,  wages  in  some  instances  show  but  little 
fluctuation,  while  in  other  instances  they  are  much  more  sensitiv^e, 
responding  quickly  to  general  conditions  of  depression  or  activity. 
The  average  condition  or  general  level  only  is  shown  in  the  table,  and 
while,  for  the  reasons  stated,  the  fluctuations  during  the  period  have 
not  been  so  great  as  popular  opinion  would  indicate,  the  figures  for 
1899  and  1900  show  a  gratifying  average  increase  over  the  conditions 
of  1891  and  1892,  when  wages  in  gold  were  higher  than  at  any  period 
in  the  history  of  the  country  prior  to  the  present  year. 
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By  an  act  of  Congress  which  was  approved  and  became  law  July  1, 
1898,  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  was  called  upon  to  make  an  investi- 
gation into  the  statistics  of  the  cities  of  the  United  States  having  over 
30,000  population.     The  paragraph  of  the  act  referred  to  is  as  follows: 

The  Conunissioner  of  Labor  is  authorized  to  compile  and  publish 
annually,  as  a  part  of  the  Bulletin  of  the  Department  of  Labor,  an 
abstract  of  the  main  features  of  the  official  statistics  of  the  cities  of 
the  United  States  having  over  30,000  population. 

In  accordance  with  this  act  a  compilation  was  attempted  from  the 
printed  reports  of  various  cities,  but  owing  to  lack  of  uniformity  in 
these  reports,  and  in  many  cases  to  the  lack  of  repoiis  themselves, 
it  was  found  impossible  to  make  such  a  classification  of  the  various 
items  relating  to  the  governmental,  financial,  and  other  conditions  of 
these  cities  as  seemed  necessary  for  a  satisfactory  comparison.  A 
schedule  of  inquiries  was  therefore  prepared  and  the  work  taken  up 
by  the  special  agenis  of  the  Department,  by  personal  visits  to  the 
various  officials  of  the  cities  coming  within  the  scope  of  the  investiga- 
tion. These  officials  in  many  ways  manifested  the  utmost  interest  in 
the  investigation  and  contributed  freely  of  their  time  and  labor  in 
compiling  the  data  desired  and  in  making  the  report  a  success.  The 
results  were  printed  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  Department  of  Labor  for 
September,  1899. 

As  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  language  of  the  law  which  has 
been  quoted,  provision  was  made  for  a  similar  inquiry  each  year. 
The  present  report  is  the  second  one  upon  this  subject,  and  in  it  an 
effort  has  been  made  to  enlarge  somewhat  upon  the  first  one  and  to 
slightly  change  some  of  the  inquiries  propounded  in  order  to  secure 
fuller  information  on  the  subjects  covered.  The  thanks  of  the  Depart- 
ment are  due  to  the  officials  of  the  various  cities  which  were  visited 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  the*data  for  this  report  for  their  cordial 
cooperation  in  the  effort  to  reduce  the  official  records  to  such  form 
as  seemed  necessary  for  satisfactory  comparison.  It  is  hoped  that 
experience  will  render  this  task  easier  each  year. 

The  report  contained  in  the  Bulletin  for  September,  1899,  included 

140  cities,  this  being  the  number  in  the  United  States  which  were  at 

that  time  believed  to  have  a  population  of  30,000  or  over.     The  results 

of  the  Twelfth  Census  as  regards  the  population  of  cities  were  not  avail- 
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able  when  the  data  were  collected  for  this  investigation,  but  according 
to  the  best  estimates  that  could  be  secured  the  Department  considered 
itself  justified  in  including  but  129  cities  in  this  year's  report  and 
which  have  been  canvassed  by  the  agents  of  the  Department  for  the 
various  details  necessary  to  complete  the  tables  included  in  the  report. 
Several  cities  which  were  supposed,  when  this  information  was  col- 
lected, to  have  less  than  30,000  population  have  since  been  shown  by 
the  census  returns  to  have  more  than  that  number.  This  information, 
however,  came  too  late  to  permit  their  inclusion  in  this  report. 
These  cities  are  the  following:  Montgomery,  Ala.,  Fitchburg  and 
Newton,  Mass.,  Bayonne,  N.  J.,  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  and  Chester  and 
York,  Pa.  They  will,  of  course,  be  included  in  the  report  for  next 
year. 

The  titles  of  the  nineteen  tables  embraced  in  the  investigation  are 
as  follows: 

Table  I. — Population,  area,  period  covered,  etc. 

Table  II. — Police,  retail  liquor  saloons,  and  arrests,  by  causes. 

Table  III. — ^Blremen,  fire  equipment,  and  property  loss  from  fires. 

Table  IV. — ^Marriages  and  births. 

Table  V. — Deaths,  by  causes. 

Table  VI. — Percentage  of  deaths  from  each  specified  cause. 

Table  VII.— Death  rate  per  1,000  population. 

Table  VHI. — ^Area  of  public  parks,  and  of  streets  paved,  by  kind  of  pavement 

Table  IX. — Care  of  streets,  disposal  of  garbage,  and  food  and  sanitary  inspection. 

Table  X. — ^Public  schools  and  libraries. 

Tabid  XI. — Charities:  Almshouses,  charitable  homes,  etc.,  orphan  asylums,  and 
hospitals. 

Table  XII. — Cost  of  water,  gas,  and  electric-light  plants  oMmed  and  operated  by  cities. 

Table  XIII. — Debt,  basis  of  assessment,  assessed  valuation  of  property,  and  taxation. 

Table  XTV. — ^Income  from  all  sources. 

Table  XV. — Expenditures  for  construction  and  other  capital  outlay. 

Table  XVI. — Expenditures  for  maintenance  and  operation. 

Table  XVII. — Summary  of  income  and  expenditures 

Table  XVm.— Assets. 

Table  XIX. — ^Per  capita  debt,  assessed  valuation  of  property,  and  expenditures  for 
maintenance. 

These  tables,  which  immediately  follow  the  discussion  of  the  same, 
will  be  taken  up  in  their  order  and  a  short  analysis  and  description  of 
each  will  be  presented.  At  the  same  time  there  will  be  given  informa- 
tion as  to  the  various  changes  from  last  year  which  have  been  adopted 
in  the  preparation  of  this  year's  report. 

Tahle  L — Population^  a/rea^  period  covered^  etc. — ^In  this  table,  as  in 
the  remaining  eighteen  tables,  the  129  cities  in  the  United  States, 
selected  for  this  investigation  as  having  a  population  of  30,000  or 
over,  are  presented  in  the  order  of  their  population,  the  largest  being 
placed  first.  The  date  of  incorporation  of  each  of  the  cities  is  first 
given,  followed  by  the  population  at  the  Twelfth  United  States  Census, 
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June  1, 1900.  In  seveml  cases  it  was  found  that  the  city  had  been 
reincorporated.  In  each  of  such  cases  the  date  given  is  the  one  on 
which  the  city  was  first  incorporated,  the  date  of  reincorporation 
being  given  in  a  foot-note.  This  table  also  presents  information  as  to 
the  area  in  acres  of  each  of  the  cities,  together  with  the  dates  of 
ending  of  the  years  covered  by  the  investigation.  These  areas  include 
both  land  and  water,  when  not  otherwise  noted.  As  regards  the 
dates  of  ending  of  the  years  covered,  it  is  necessary  to  say  that  in 
most  of  the  cities  investigated  the  various  departments  of  the  city 
government,  such  as  fire,  police,  street,  etc. ,  made  their  reports  for  a 
different  year,  one  department  having  December  31  as  the  end  of  its 
statistical  year,  while  the  others  had  their  years  end  on  other  dates. 
It  was  thought  important  in  connection  with  the  study  of  the  data 
included  in  the  various  tables  to  furnish  a  statement  as  to  the  dates  of 
ending  of  the  years  for  which  the  information  is  given.  Where  but  a 
single  date  is  given  under  this  heading,  all  the  various  city  depart- 
ments close  their  year  on  the  same  day.  Where  the  year  of  the 
various  departments  ended  on  different  dates,  all  the  necessary  infor- 
mation as  to  the  ending  of  the  same  is  furnished  in  this  column.  All 
data  in  the  tables,  with  the  exception  of  those  which  are  noted,  cover 
one  year's  transactions,  and  that  the  last  year  for  which  the  facts  were 
obtainable.  It  will  be  noticed  in  comparing  the  report  for  last  year 
with  the  present  one  that  the  data  in  a  few  of  the  cities  are  for  the 
same  period  as  was  reported  last  year.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  schedules  for  this  report  were  secured  earlier  than  for  the  former 
one,  and  that  consequently  a  full  year  had  not  elapsed  since  the  former 
visit  of  the  agent.  It  is  expected  in  the  future  that  this  subject  will 
be  taken  up  at  about  the  same  date  as  this  year,  and  that  consequently 
there  will  be  no  further  duplication  of  data  for  any  of  the  cities. 

Table  II, — Police^  retail  liquoi'  saloons^  and  arrests^  hy  causes. — This 
table  shows  the  number  of  policemen  in  each  of  the  cities,  the  num- 
ber including  not  only  patrolmen  but  officers,  such  as  sergeants,  lieu- 
tenants, etc.  Persons  employed  as  messengers,  matrons,  janitors, 
drivers,  etc.,  are  not  included.  In  this  table  are  shown  also  the  num- 
ber of  licensed  retail  liquor  saloons,  and,  immediately  following,  the 
number  of  arrests.  The  licensed  retail  liquor  saloons  reported  do  not 
include  clubs,  drug  stores,  etc.  It  was  attempted  last  year  to  secure 
data  as  to  the  number  of  convictions  for  the  various  offenses  consid- 
ered in  this  table.  In  a  few  cases  it  was  found  possible  to  secure  these 
data,  but  in  most  cases  no  accurate  information  could  be  had  on  this 
subject.  Owing  to  the  very  small  number  of  cities  for  which  such 
information  could  be  secured,  data  relating  to  the  number  of  convic- 
tions have  been  omitted  from  this  year's  report.  The  arrests  are  classi- 
fied according  to  the  causes  for  which  persons  were  arrested,  as  drunk- 
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eaness,  disturbing  the  peace,  assault  and  battery,  homicide,  vagrancy, 
housebreaking,  and  larceny.  The  arrests  for  other  causes  are  given 
under  ^^all  other  offenses,''  whidi  is  followed  by  a  r>olnnin  showing 
the  total  arrests  for  all  offenses.  It  was  found  that  there  was  no  uni- 
form classification  of  offenses  causing  arrest  in  the  various  cities,  dif- 
ferent cities  entering  a  different  charge  for  a  similar  offense.  Hence 
the  following  statement  is  given  to  show  what  offenses  were  combined  in 
each  item  of  the  classification  in  the  table:  Drunkenness  includes  "com- 
mon drunk,"  "  drunk  and  disorderly,"  and  all  cases  where  drunkenness 
in  any  form  was  the  primary  cause  of  arrest;  disturbing  the  peace 
includes  all  cases  of  disorderly  conduct  not  attributable  to  drunken- 
ness; assault  and  battery  includes  all  cases  of  assault;  vagrancy  includes 
arrests  of  beggars,  tramps,  loafers,  loiterers,  and  all  persons  without 
an  apparent  means  of  support;  housebreaking  includes  burglary  and 
all  cases  of  breaking  and  entering,  and  larceny  includes  pocket  picking, 
robbery,  and  all  cases  of  theft. 

Table  III. — Firemen^  fire  equipment^  and  property  loss  from  fires, — 
The  number  of  firemen  in  each  of  the  cities  is  given  in  this  table, 
classified  as  to  whether  they  are  regulars,  call  men,  or  volunteers. 
These  numbers  include  the  officers  of  the  fire  department  in  the  differ- 
ent grades,  as  well  as  the  actual  firemen,  but  do  not  include  messen- 
gers, janitors,  etc.  This  table  also  goes  quite  fully  into  the  equipment 
of  the  fire  departments  in  the  various  cities,  showing  the  number  of 
steam,  hand,  and  chemical  engines,  the  number  of  hand  fire  extin- 
guishers, fire  boats,  hook  and  ladder  trucks,  hose  reels  and  hose 
wagons,  fire  hydrants,  water  towers,  an(i  horses.  In  addition  to  this 
information,  data  are  also  given  as  to  the  total  length  of  ladders  and 
hose  belonging  to  the  various  fire  departments  of  each  of  the  cities 
investigated.  The  table  closes  with  statements  showing  the  number 
of  fire  alarms,  the  number  of  fires,  and  the  total  property  loss  from 
the  same.  The  number  of  fire  alarms  does  not  include  duplicate  alarms 
sent  in  from  different  points,  and  a  first  and  second  alarm  for  a  single 
fire  has  been  considered  one  alarm.  It  should  also  be  stated  that  two 
or  more  buildings  burned  as  a  result  of  one  fire  has  been  considered 
one  fire. 

Table  IV. — Ma/rria^es  and  births. — During  the  former  investigation 
into  statistics  of  cities  data  relating  to  marriages  and  births  were  not 
secured.  It  was  thought,  however,  that  the  subject  was  sufficiently 
miportant  to  warrant  the  Department  in  securing  and  publishing  the 
figures  relating  thereto.  The  table  shows  the  total  number  of  mar- 
riages, the  number  of  male  and  female  births,  the  total  births  and 
births  per  1,000  population,  and  the  number  of  stillbirths.  The  fig- 
ures showing  the  birth  rate  per  1,000  population  are  based  on  the 
population  at  the  Twelfth  United   States  Census,  June  1,  1900,  as 
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shown  in  Table  I.  In  bringing  the  figures  for  the  various  cities  into 
comparison  it  will  be  noted  that  in  some  cities  the  number  of  marriages 
is  largely  in  excess  of  what  might  naturally  be  expected.  This  in  some 
cases  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  city  is  located  near  the  border 
of  another  State  in  which  the  marriage  license  laws  are  more  exacting, 
and  that  many  persons  consequently  repair  to  the  city  for  the  purpose 
of  being  married,  in  order  to  secure  the  benefit  of  the  more  liberal 
conditions  offered  there.  The  reverse  of  these  conditions  accounts  in 
some  cases  for  the  small  number  of  marriages  in  other  cities. 

Table  V, — Dea/ths^  hy  causes. — ^It  was  found  during  this  investigation, 
by  an  examination  of  the  various  city  reports,  that  in  almost  every 
city  a  different  classification  as  to  the  cause  of  death  was  used  in  mak- 
ing the  official  statement  of  deaths.  It  was  apparent  that  these  classi- 
fications differing  so  widely  could  not  be  used,  inasmuch  as  the  value 
of  the  data  concerning  this  feature  of  city  supervision  consists  mainly 
in  the  comparison  afforded  as  to  the  number  of  deaths  from  the  same 
cause  in  each  of  the  cities  investigated.  For  this  reason  a  uniform 
classification  was  adopted,  very  similar  to  the  one  in  use  last  year,  and 
every  effort  was  made  to  follow  the  same  strictly,  necessitating  in 
almost  every  case  an  entirely  new  compilation  of  the  deaths  from 
various  causes  in  the  various  cities.  To  these  figures  as  finally  com- 
piled the  health  officers  in  each  of  the  cities  gave  their  approval.  An 
examination  of  the  table  will  show  the  classification  itself  and  the 
number  of  deaths  (including  those  from  premature  birth)  from  each 
selected  cause  in  the  various  cities.  Consumption  as  here  shown 
includes  all  forms  of  consumption  of  the  lungs  and  throat,  but  con- 
sumption of  the  intestines,  etc. ,  is  not  included.  Violence  includes  all 
deaths  not  attributable  to  disease,  such  as  suicide,  murder,  manslaugh- 
ter, homicide,  accident,  etc.,  and  scarlet  fever  includes  scarlatina.  The 
other  classifications  as  shown  in  the  table  require  no  special  explana- 
tion, being  quite  clear  in  themselves.  The  proportionately  large  num- 
ber of  deaths  in  some  of  the  Southern  cities  is  undoubtedly  accounted 
for  by  the  fact  that  the  population  is  largely  made  up  of  colored  peo- 
ple, among  whom  the  death  rate  is  much  higher  than  among  the  white 
population.  While  no  classification  of  deaths  has  been  made  generally 
as  between  white  and  colored,  for  the  reason  that  but  very  few  cities 
keep  records  which  would  enable  such  classification,  such  distinction 
has  been  made  for  Charleston,  S.  C,  in  the  following  short  table, 
which  quite  fully  supports  the  statement  just  made.  In  this  table  the 
figures  of  total  population  used  are  from  the  returns  of  the  Twelfth 
Census,  but  the  figures  for  white  and  colored  (the  census  figures  not 
being  yet  available)  are  estimated,  it  being  assumed  that  the  relative 
numbers  of  each  have  remained  the  same  as  at  the  census  of  1890. 
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DEATHS  AND  DEATH  RATE  PER  1,000  POPULATION,  BY  CAUSE  AND  COLOR, 
CHARLESTON,  8.  C. 


Cause  of  death. 


Deaths. 


Consumption , 

Pneumonia 

Heart  disease 

Violence 

Apoplexy , 

Diphtheria , 

Diarrheal  diseases: 
Cholera  infantimi 
Other 

Cancer 

Bronchitis 

Meningitis 

Marasmus,  etc 

Measles 

Nephritis 

Old  age , 

Typhoid  fever 

Malarial  fever 

Scarlet  fever 

Hydrocephalus 

8eptlcsmia 

Croup 

Alconolism 

Whooping  cough 

Premature  birth 

All  other 

Total , 


White. 


42 
16 
28 
32 
25 
1 

13 

43 

81 

8 

9 

19 

8 

68 

21 

19 

11 

1 

0 

7 

0 

5 

6 

9 

145 


662 


Death  rate 
per  1,000. 


Deaths. 


1.78 
.66 
1.16 
1.82 
1.08 
.04 

.54 

1.T7 

1.28 

.33 

.37 

.78 

.12 

2.80 

.86 

.78 

.46 

.04 

0 

.29 

0 

.21 

.25 

.87 

6.97 


23.14 


Colored. 


223 


101 
23 
0 

7 

160 

19 

17 

16 

69 

11 

160 

80 

42 

24 

0 

4 

6 

0 

0 

12 

20 


Death  rate 
per  1,000. 


7.08 
2.67 
1.90 
3.20 
.78 
0 

.22 

4.76 

.60 

.54 

.61 

1.87 

.85 

4.76 

.95 

1.83 

.76 

0 

.13 

.19 

0 

0 

.88 

.64 

10.57 


44.04 


Total. 


Deaths. 


97 
88 
133 
48 
1 

20 

198 

50 

25 

26 

78 

14 

218 

61 

61 

85 

1 

4 

13 

0 

5 

18 

29 

478 


1,960 


Death  rate 
per  1,000. 


4.75 
1.74 
1.58 
2.38 
.86 
.02 

.86 

3.46 
.89 
.45 
.45 

1.40 
.25 

8.91 
.91 

1.09 
.63 
.02 
.07 
.23 
0 
.09 
.32 
.52 

8.66 


34.94 


Table  VL — Percentage  of  deaths  from  each  specified  cause, — ^This 
table  is  based  on  Table  V,  and  shows  for  each  city  what  percentage  of 
the  total  deaths  during  the  year  was  caused  by  consumption,  what  by 
pneumonia,  what  by  heart  disease,  and  what  by  each  of  the  remain- 
ing causes  enumerated  in  Table  V. 

Table  YIL — Death  rate  per  IfiOO  population, — ^This  table  is  based 
partly  on  Table  V.  The  population  of  each  city  as  estimated  by  the 
health  officers,  which  furnishes  the  basis  of  the  calculation  as  to  the 
official  death  rate,  is  given  in  the  first  coliunn  of  the  table.  This  is 
followed  by  a  column  showing  the  official  death  rate  of  each  city  as 
calculated  by  the  health  officers  of  the  same.  The  returns  of  the 
Twelfth  United  States  Census,  June  1,  1900,  were  not  available  until 
after  the  official  death  rates  had  been  made,  and  in  comparing  the 
census  returns  of  population  for  the  various  cities  with  the  estimates 
of  the  health  officers  it  was  found  that  the  actual  count  in  many  cases 
showed  a  population  different  from  that  used  by  the  health  officers  in 
calculating  the  official  death  i*ate.  The  actual  population  June  1, 
1900,  is  therefore  brought  forward  from  Table  I,  and  immediately  fol- 
lowing this  is  given  the  death  rate  calculated  on  the  basis  of  these 
figures.  In  some  cases  these  do  not  differ  greatly  from  the  figures 
used  by  the  health  officers  themselves.  Stillbirths  are  not  included 
in  the  calculation  of  death  rates.  As  stated  in  connection  with  Table 
V,  the  high  death  rate  of  some  Southern  cities  is  explained  by  the  fact 
that  their  population  consists  largely  of  colored  people,  among  whom 
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the  death  rate  is  much  higher  than  among  whites,  as  shown  by  the 
short  table  for  Charleston,  S.  C,  preceding. 

Table  YIIL — Area  of  public  pa/rJca^  and  of  streets  p<wed^  hy  hmd  of 
pcuoement, — ^In  this  table  is  shown  the  area  of  all  parks  and  gardens  open 
for  the  free  use  of  the  public,  whether  owned  by  the  municipality  or 
by  a  private  individual  or  corporation,  and  also  the  niunber  of  square 
yards  of  streets  in  each  of  the  cities  paved  with  cobblestones,  granite 
blocks,  bricks,  wooden  blocks,  asphalt  and  asphalt  blocks,  macadam, 
and  gravel.  The  number  of  square  yards  of  all  other  kinds  of  pave- 
ment is  aggregated  in  a  single  column,  and  this  is  followed  by  the  total 
square  yards  of  streets  paved  in  each  city  and  the  square  yards  of 
streets  unpaved. 

Table  IX. —  Oa/re  of  streets^  disposal  of  ganbage^  and  food  and  sani- 
tary inspection. — ^This  table  deals  with  the  provision  made  by  each  of 
the  cities  for  the  care  of  its  streets  and  the  disposal  of  garbage.  The 
table  shows  whether  the  streets  are  swept  by  hand,  by  machine,  or  by 
both  hand  and  machine,  and  the  number  of  square  yards  of  streets 
swept  per  week.  The  figures  given  show  the  total  amount  of  sweep- 
ing done  per  week,  measured  in  square  yards,  and  do  not  indicate 
therefore  the  total  area  swept,  which  would  in  most  cases  be  con- 
siderably less,  inasmuch  as  many  of  the  streets  are  swept  more  than 
once  a  week.  This  is  followed  by  a  column  showing  the  average  num- 
ber of  persons  employed  in  sweeping  and  sprinkling  the  streets.  The 
table  also  shows  the  number  of  tons  of  garbage  sold,  burned,  or  other- 
wise disposed  of  in  the  cities  which  attend  to  this  matter  themselves, 
together  with  the  average  number  of  persons  employed  in  such  removal. 
In  most  cases,  however,  it  was  found  that  this  matter  was  cared  for  by 
the  householders  or  by  contract,  and  consequently  no  figures  could  be 
obtained  as  to  the  quantity  disposed  of.  Grarbage  is  classified  in  this 
table  as  ashes,  swill  and  kitchen  refuse,  and  dead  animals  and  other 
refuse.  The  last  two  columns  in  this  table  show  the  number  of  food 
and  sanitary  inspectors  employed  by  each  of  the  cities. 

Table  X, — Public  schools  and  libraries. — ^This  table  shows  the  num- 
ber of  city  schools,  classified  as  to  whether  they  are  high  schools  or 
other,  and  the  number  of  teachers  and  pupils  in  each  of  the  two 
classes.  The  average  attendance  in  high  and  other  schools  is  next 
shown.  In  collecting  the  facts  for  this  table  a  series  of  grades  was 
regarded  as  a  school,  and  the  facts  given  include  all  public  free 
schools — day  schools,  night  schools,  kindergartens,  manual-training 
schools,  art  schools,  etc.  The  low  average  daily  attendance  in  a  few 
of  the  cities  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  there  are  several  night 
schools  having  a  large  membership,  the  attendance  being  very  irregu- 
lar, and  the  schools  being  in  operation  only  a  few  months  during  the 
year.  The  second  part  of  this  table  is  devoted  to  a  consideration  of 
the  facts  relating  to  public  libraries  under  municipal  or  other  owner- 
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ship  and  control,  together  with  information  as  to  the  number  of 
volumes  in  the  same,  the  number  of  volumes  withdrawn  for  home  use, 
and  the  number  withdrawn  for  use  in  the  reading  rooms  of  the  library 
during  the  period  covered  by  the  report.  In  last  year's  report  were 
given  only  libraries  under  municipal  ownership  and  control.  It  was 
determined,  however,  this  year  to  include  in  the  data  relating  to  this 
subject  all  of  the  libraries  that  are  open  to  the  public  or  a  specified 
class  of  the  public,  except  church  and  Sunday-school  libraries  and 
libraries  conducted  wholly  for  profit.  The  table  therefore  shows  the 
facts  separately  for  these  two  classes  of  libraries,  followed  by  a  total 
which  includes  both. 

Table  XL — Charities:  Almshouses^  charitable  homes ^  etc.^  orpha/n 
a^lumsj  and  hospitals. — In  the  report  for  last  year  on  this  subject 
data  were  given  for  municipal  institutions  only;  that  is,  those  which 
were  supported  or  controlled  by  the  municipality  itself.  In  many  of 
the  cities  which  were  included  in  the  report,  however,  institutions  of  a 
similar  character  were  found  under  the  control  of  and  supported  by 
the  town,  county,  or  State,  or  by  private  contributions.  In  some 
cases  such  institutions  existed  in  cities  which  did  not  themselves  pro- 
vide such  aid.  In  most  cases  these  private  or  semiprivate  institutions 
were  open  to  those  unable  to  support  themselves,  or  secure  proper 
medical  aid  and  other  attention.  In  many  cases  private  institutions 
were  found  in  which  free  attention  was  given  to  those  needing  it, 
while  in  some  instances  a  part  of  the  support  of  each  institution  was 
contributed  by  the  city  as  a  condition  to  furnishing  the  necessary 
attention  to  its  poor.  It  was  determined,  therefore,  in  view  of  the 
public  service  rendered  by  these  institutions,  to  secure  data  relating 
to  them  similar  to  that  secured  for  the  last  report  relating  to  strictly 
municipal  institutions  and  publish  the  same  in  connection  with  those 
data.  This  table,  therefore,  contains  the  data  not  only  as  to  those 
institutions  owned  and  controlled  by  the  city,  but  also  those  owned 
and  controlled  by  the  county,  town,  or  State,  or  by  private  enterprises, 
such  as  churches,  benevolent  associations,  etc.  It  has  been  the  pur- 
pose of  the  Department  to  include  all  those  institutions  which  admit 
the  general  public  or  a  specified  class  of  the  public  either  free  or  par- 
tially free.  The  table  shows,  then,  the  number  of  almshouses,  chari- 
table homes,  etc.,  and  orphan  asylums  with  the  average  number  of 
inmates,  and  the  number  of  hospitals  with  the  total  number  of  patients 
treated  during  the  year,  subdivided  as  to  whether  under  municipal  or 
other  ownership  and  control.  The  column  relating  to  the  number 
of  hospitals  includes  in  some  instances  smallpox  hospitals  or  pest- 
houses,  which  are  not  strictly  charitable  institutions,  but  are  operated 
by  the  cities  for  the  protection  of  the  general  public  health.  In  some 
cases  it  was  found  difficult  to  classify  almshouses,  charitable  homes, 
etc.,  and  orphan  a^ylunais,  as  many  institutions  were  a  combination  of 
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both.  The  best  classification  possible,  however,  was  made  after  due 
inquiry  as  to  the  work  of  the  various  institutions.  It  should  be  said 
also,  that  in  some  instances  homes  for  aged  people,  refuges  for  fallen 
women,  etc.,  have  been  included  under  charitable  homes,  etc.,  and 
grouped  with  almshouses,  and  that  many  of  the  institutions  classified 
as  orphan  asylums  admit  chUdren  not  orphans.  It  was  found  also,  that 
many  of  the  almshouses  and  orphan  asylums  had  hospital  wards  in 
connection  with  them.  This,  however,  has  not  been  taken  into  account, 
and  they  have  been  classified  respectively  as  almshouses,  charitable 
homes,  etc.,  or  orphan  asylums.  In  some  cases  hospitals  include 
insane  asylums,  while  the  number  of  patients  treated  in  hospitals 
includes  emergency  cases  which  receive  medical  aid  only. 

Table  XIL — Cost  of  water ^  gas^  and  electric-light  jilants  owned  and 
operated  hy  cities. — In  this  table  it  is  shown  whether  the  waterworks, 
gas  works,  and  electric-light  plants  in  the  various  cities  are  owned 
and  operated  by  the  municipality.  Where  these  public  utilities  are 
municipally  owned  and  operated,  further  data  are  given  as  to  the  year 
in  which  they  were  buOt  or  acquired  by  the  cities,  and  the  cost  of  the 
same.  The  figures  for  cost  represent  the  cost  up  to  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year  covered  by  the  report,  and  include  amounts  expended  for 
extensions,  etc.,  in  addition  to  the  original  cost  of  building  and 
equipping  the  plants. 

Table  XIIL — Debt^  Imais  of  assessment^  assessed  valuation  of  prop- 
erty^  and  taxation. — ^This  table  shows  first  the  amount  of  the  bonded, 
the  floating,  and  the  total  debt  of  the  cities  included  in  the  report. 
In  this  classification  temporary  loans,  unpaid  warrants,  etc.,  have  been 
regarded  as  a  floating  debt.  The  data  as  to  debt  are  followed  by  those 
as  to  the  amount  of  the  sinking  fund  of  the  various  cities,  which, 
deducted  from  the  preceding  colunm  showing  the^  total  debt,  furnishes 
the  figures  for  the  next  column  representing  the  net  debt  of  each  of 
the  cities.  This  is  followed  by  a  statement  as  to  the  legal  borrowing 
limit.  In  several  cities  it  was  found  that  the  bonded  indebtedness  as 
given  in  the  reports  of  the  cities  did  not  include  some  special  bonds, 
such  as  school,  park,  or  waterworks  bonds,  or  bonds  issued  for  street 
or  sewer  construction,  etc.  They  were  omitted  by  the  city  officials 
because  they  were  not  considered  a  citv  debt  proper,  they  having  been 
issued  for  one  or  more  of  the  special  purposes  named  and  charged,  in 
some  instances,  against  the  property  along  the  street  or  in  the  locality 
in  which  the  expenditures  were  made.  In  such  cases  the  city  usually 
acts  as  an  agent  through  a  board  or  conunission  in  issuing  and  redeem- 
ing the  bonds,  but  disclaims  all  responsibility  for  their  payment.  As 
most  cities  include  all  such  bonds  in  their  statements  of  indebtedness 
it  has  been  deemed  proper  for  purposes  of  comparison  to  include  them 
in  these  cases  also. 

The  fact  should  be  noted  in  connection  with  this  table  that  in  some 
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cases  the  debt  as  here  given  does  not  represent  absolutely  all  of  the 
public  obligations  of  the  property  within  the  limits  of  the  city.  In  cer- 
tain cases  where  it  has  been  desired  to  make  improvements  for  the  bene- 
fit of  a  territory  larger  than  that  of  the  city,  the  State  legislature  has 
provided  for  the  formation  of  a  board  or  commission,  and  for  borrow- 
ing money  for  carrying  out  the  desired  improvements.  This  borrowed 
money  represents  an  obligation,  not  of  the  cities  as  such,  but  of  the 
board  or  commission,  although  interest  and  principal  as  well  as  all 
expenses  of  maintenance  and  operation  must  be  met  by  taxation  against 
the  property  within  the  limits  of  the  territory  benefited.  This  method 
has  in  many  cases  been  employed  because  the  debt  limit  fixed  by  the 
State  legislature  prevented  the  necessary  borrowing  on  the  part  of 
the  city  directly,  and  as  it  is  desired  to  retain  a  low  debt  limit,  specific 
permission  from  the  legislature  is  required  for  each  issue  of  bonds  in 
excess  of  that  limit.  Well  known  cases  of  this  sort  are  Chicago,  with 
its  drainage  canal,  and  Boston  with  its  metropolitan  park,  sewer, 
and  water  conmiissions.  In  such  cases  as  these  no  attempt  has  been 
made  to  apportion  to  the  cities  involved  the  proper  proportion  of  debt 
chargeable  in  each  instance  as  it  was  regarded  as  impracticable.  Such 
definite  information,  however,  as  was  available  has  been  presented  in 
the  form  of  footnotes  to  the  table.  With  regard  to  the  city's  share  of 
the  county  and  State  debt  the  same  principle  has  been  followed. 

The  conditions  in  Washington  are  somewhat  peculiar.  Being  the 
seat  of  the  Federal  Government  and  the  site  of  the  vast  properties 
necessary  to  its  central  administration.  Congress,  which  is  the  law- 
making body  of  the  city,  has  established  the  rule  that  one-half  the 
mimicipal  eiqpenses  shall  be  paid  by  the  Federal  Government  and  one- 
half  raised  by  taxation.  The  act  providing  a  permanent  form  of  gov- 
ernment for  the  District  of  Columbia,  approved  June  11, 1878,  specified 
that,  ''To  the  extent  to  which  Congress  shall  approve  of  said  estimates, 
[of  the  annual  expenses  of  government  for  the  District  of  Columbia] 
Congress  shall  appropriate  the  amount  of  fifty  per  centum  thereof; 
and  the  remaining  fifty  per  centum  of  such  approved  estimates  shall 
be  levied  and  assessed  upon  the  taxable  property  and  privileges  in  said 
District  of  Columbia  other  than  the  property  of  the  United  States  and 
of  the  District  of  Columbia."  The  principle  laid  down  in  the  forego- 
ing act  has,  with  very  few  exceptions,  been  followed  by  Congress  in 
making  the  appropriations  for  the  expenses  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. In  any  study  of  the  financial  statistics  of  the  city  of  Washing- 
ton, whether  in  this  or  subsequent  tables,  this  peculiarity  should  be 
borne  in  mind. 

TVo  additional  columns  show  the  basis  of  assessment,  represented  in 

per  cent  of  the  full  value  of  real  and  personal  property.     While  the 

legal  basis  of  assessment  is  as  stated  for  each  city,  it  has  been  found  in 

some  cities  that  in  practice  the  basis  adopted  is  a  much  lower  percent- 
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age.  Then  follow  three  columns  showing  the  assessed  valuation  of  the 
real,  personal,  and  the  total  property  in  each  of  the  cities  considered, 
while  the  remaining  columns  of  the  table  relate  to  the  tax  rates  for 
various  purposes  levied  on  such  property.  In  most  cases  a  statement 
was  secured  as  to  the  rate  of  tax  levied  per  $1,000  of  assessed  valua- 
tion by  or  for  the  State,  the  county,  and  the  city,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. The  value  of  the  data  subdivided  in  this  manner  will  be  seen 
at  once.  Owing  to  the  lack  of  space  in  this  and  the  five  tables  follow- 
ing, the  cents  in  all  of  the  amounts  have  been  discarded  and  the  near- 
est amount  in  dollars  used. 

Tcihle  XIV. — Income  from  all  sources. — In  this  table  is  shown  the 
amount  of  the  income,  during  the  fiscal  year  covered  by  the  report,  of 
the  various  cities  which  come  within  the  scope  of  the  investigation. 
In  the  report  of  last  year  the  effort  was  made  to  subdivide  these  items 
as  to  whether  they  were  ordinary  or  extraordinary  receipts.  No  such 
effort  is  made  in  this  report,  owing  to  the  difficulties  encountered  in 
making  the  same  and  the  questionable  value  of  such  subdivision.  The 
receipts  are  classified  as  cash  on  hand  at  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal 
year;  the  amounts  received  during  the  year  from  the  property  tax; 
from  liquor  licenses;  from  other  licenses  and  fees;  from  fines;  from 
franchises;  from  docks,  wharves,  ferries,  bridges,  markets,  cemeteries, 
etc.;  from  waterworks;  from  gas  works;  from  electric-light  plants; 
from  special  assessments;  from  loans;  from  all  other  sources,  and  the 
total  income  from  all  sources  combined.  The  cash  on  hand  at  the 
beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  as  shown  in  this  table  does  not  in  any  case 
include  the  cash  in  the  sinking  fund. 

Table  XV. — Expenditures  for  corvst/ruction  and  other  capital  outlay. — 
This  table,  together  with  Table  XVI,  deals  with  the  expenditures  during 
the  fiscal  year  covered  by  the  report.  Table  XV  deals  especially  with 
those  for  construction  and  for  the  acquisition  of  property  of  a  perma- 
nent nature,  and  for  other  capital  outlay.  The  items  for  which  separate 
amounts  are  shown  in  this  table  are:  Police  department;  police  courts, 
jails,  workhouses,  reformatories,  etc. ;  fire  department;  health  depai-t- 
ment;  hospitals,  asylums,  almshouses,  and  other  charities;  schools; 
libraries,  art  galleries,  museums,  etc.;  parks  and  gardens;  streets; 
sewers;  waterworks;  gas  works;  electric-light  plants;  docks,  wharves, 
ferries,  bridges,  markets,  cemeteries,  etc.;  and  liquidation  of  debt. 
The  total  of  these  items  concludes  the  table. 

Table  XVI. — Expenditures  for  tnaintenaiice  and  operation. — ^This 
table  is  very  similar  in  form  to  the  preceding  one,  and  shows  the 
expenditures  for  the  maintenance  of  all  principal  departments  of  city 
work,  together  with  total  expenditures  for  maintenance  and  opei-ation. 

Table  XVII. — Summary  of  income  and  expenditures. — This  table 
simimarizes  the  results  of  Tables  XIV,  XV,  and  XVI,  bringing  into 
one  presentation  the  total  of  income  and  expenditures  shown  in  those 
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tables.  A  column  showing  cash  on  hand  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year 
is  also  given. 

Table  XVIIL — A^eU. — ^In  the  former  report  of  the  Department  on 
this  subject  an  effort  was  made  to  secure  a  statement  as  to  the  total 
assets  of  the  various  cities  included.  Most  of  the  data  given  there 
were  secured  by  correspondence  and  with  no  opportunity  for  a  per- 
sonal examination  by  the  agents  of  the  Department  of  the  various 
items  of  assets  and  the  proper  classification  of  the  same.  The  impor- 
tance of  the  statement  as  regards  this  subject,  however,  was  recognized, 
and  in  the  report  for  the  present  year  the  effort  was  made  to  secure 
detailed  information  in  regard  to  the  same.  This  table  contains  the 
results  of  the  investigation,  showing  the  estimated  value  of  all  prop- 
erty, real  and  personal,  owned  by  the  city  at  the  end  of  its  fiscal  year, 
including  cash  in  the  treasury;  uncollected  taxes;  cash  and  bonds  in 
the  sinking  fund;  and  all  lands,  buildings,  apparatus,  and  furniture 
belonging  to  it,  for  whatever  purpose  used,  as  the  city  hall,  police  and 
fire  departments,  schools,  libraries,  art  galleries,  museums,  parks,  jails, 
workhouses,  reformatories,  hospitals,  asylums,  almshouses,  docks, 
wharves,  ferries,  bridges,  markets,  cemeteries,  bathhouses,  bathing 
beaches,  waterworks,  gas  works,  electric-light  plants,  etc.  The  value 
of  streets  and  sewers,  however,  has  not  been  included.  Investigation 
revealed  the  fact  that  but  few  cities  keep  any  record  of  the  value  of 
city  property,  hence  the  figures  in  this  table  are  largely  estimates  based 
on  the  best  judgment  of  the  various  city  ofScials  who  furnished 
information  for  the  several  tables. 

Table  XIX,  --Per  capita  debt^  assessed  valuation  of  property ^  and 
expenditures jfbr  maintenance, — ^This  is  the  last  table  of  the  series,  and 
shows  per  capita  the  net  debt,  assessed  valuation  of  real  and  personal 
property,  and  certain  of  the  detailed  expenditures  for  maintenance, 
together  with  the  total  for  the  same.  Among  these  detailed  expendi- 
tures are  shown  the  per  capita  expenditures  for  maintenance  of  the 
police  department,  etc.,  the  fire  department,  schools,  street  lighting, 
and  other  street  expenditures.  The  per  capita  expenditures  for  all 
other  items  of  maintenance  are  combined  in  the  next  column,  and  the 
column  showing  the  total  per  capita  expenditure  for  .maintenance  is 
the  final  one  in  the  table. 
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Table  I.— POPULATION,  AREA,  PERIOD  COVERED,  ETC. 


Citfet. 


New  York,  N.Y. 


Chicago,  ni 

Philadelphia,  Pa 
St.  Louis.  Mo 

Boston,  Man 


Baltimore.  Md. 


a  1614 


1837 


clTOl 
1822 


Cleveland,  Ohio 

Buffalo.  N.Y 


San  Francisco,  Cal 
Cincinnati,  Ohio... 

Pittsburg,  Pa 

New  Orleans,  La  . . 
Detroit,  Mich 

Milwaukee,  Wis... 
Washington,  D.  C  . 


Newark,  N.J... . 
Jersey  City,  N.J. 
LouisYllle,  Ky . . . 


Minneapolis,  Minn . 
Providence.  R.  I 

Indianapolis,  Ind  . . 
Kansas  City,  Mo 


Incor- 
rated. 


rfl797 

1836 
1832 


1860 
1819 


el805 
1824 


1846 
1791 


/1838 
1828 


1867 
1882 


1847 


Popula- 
tion at 
Twelfth 
Census, 
June  1, 
1900. 


8,437,202 


1,698,675 


1,298,697 
675,238 


660.892 


608,967 

381,768 
862,219 


842,782 
325,902 


287,104 
286,704 

286,815 
278,718 


246,070 
206,438 
204,781 


202,718 
176,597 

109,164 
168,752 


Area 
(acres). 


6197,192.00 


122,240.00 


84,988.12 
39,276.80 


60,661.00 


24,171.62 

21,190.00 
25.348.57 


27,000.00 
20,860.00 


19,418.17 

125,600.00 
18,660.00 

18,624.82 
44,820.00 


11,840.00 
68,820.00 
12,800.00 


84,105.60 
11,705.60 

17,792.00 
16,640.00 


Dates  of  ending  of  years  covered  by 
inyestigation. 


Charities,  various  dates  from  Sept  30, 
1899,  to  May  16, 1900:  schools,  July  81, 
1899;  libraries,  various  dates  from 
June  80. 1899,  to  Apr.  1, 1900;  all  other 
departments.  Dec.  81. 1S99. 

Schools,  June  80, 1899;  libraries,  June  1, 
1899;  all  other  departments,  Dec.  31, 
1899. 

Dec.  81, 1899. 

Health  department,  Dec.  81,  1899; 
schools  and  school-fund  items.  June 
80, 1899;  financial  statements,  Apr.  9, 
1900;  all  other  departments.  Mar.  81, 
1900. 

Police  department,  Nov.  80, 1899;  health 
department,  Dec.  81,  1899;  charities, 
various  dates  from  July  15,  1899,  to 
May  18, 1900;  all  other  departments, 
Jan.  81, 1900. 

Libraries,  various  dates  from  June  1, 
1899,  to  Dec.  81, 1899;  all  other  depart- 
ments, Dec.  81, 1899. 

Schools  and  libraries,  Aug.  81, 1899;  all 
other  departments,  Dec.  81, 1899. 

Police,  health,  and  street  departments. 
Dec.  81,  1899;  fire  department  and 
financial  statements,  June  80,  1899; 
schools,  June  28,  1899:  charities,  va- 
rious dates  from  Sept  80, 1899,  to  Jan. 
1,  1900:  libraries,  various  dates  from 
June  80, 1899,  to  Mar.  27, 1900. 

June  80, 1899. 

Schools  and  school-fund  items,  Aug.  31, 
1899;  libraries  and  library-fund  items, 
June  80, 1899;  all  other  departments, 
Dec.  81, 1899. 

Health  department  Dec.  81,  1899: 
schools.  June  8,  1899;  school-fund 
items,  Jan.  81, 1899;  all  other  depart- 
ments, Jan.  81, 1900. 

Charities,  Sept.  80,  1899;  all  other  de- 
partments, Dec.  81, 1899. 

Liauor  licenses.  Apr.  80, 1899:  charities, 
libraries,  and  public  works,  Dec.  81, 
1899;  all  other  departments,  June  80, 
1899. 

Police  departmentMar.81, 1900;  schools, 
Aug.  81, 1899;  all  other  deps^rtments, 
Dec.  81, 1899. 

Charities  and  libraries,  various  dates 
from  June  80, 1899,  to  Dec.  81, 1899;  all 
other  departments,  June  80, 1899. 

Dec.  81,  im. 

Nov.  80. 1899. 

8chools,June80,1889:  school-fund  items, 
Dec.  81,  1899:  park-fund  items,  Nov. 
80,  1899;  public  works  and  sinking- 
fund  items,  Dec.  81, 1899;  all  other  de- 
partments, Aug.  81, 1899. 

Schools,  June  80, 1899;  all  other  depart- 
ments, Dec  81. 1899. 

Police,  fire,  health,  and  charities  depart- 
ments, Dec.  81, 1899:  schools,  June  30, 
1899;  all  other  deputments,  Sept.  80, 
1899. 

Schools  and  libraries,  and  school  and 
library  fund  items,  June  80, 1899:  all 
other  departments,  Dec.  81, 1899. 

Health  department  Dec.  81.  1899; 
schools  and  libraries,  June  80, 1899; 
all  other  departments,  Apr.  16, 1900. 


a  Reincorporated  in  1686, 1781, 1870.  and  1898. 

h  Not  including  water  area,  not  reported. 

c  Reincorporated  in  1789  and  1854. 

d  Reincorporated  in  1898. 

e  Reincorporated  in  1836, 1862, 1866, 1870,  and  1882. 

/Reincorporated  In  1862. 

g  Reincorporated  in  1889. 
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Tabli  I.— population,  AREA,  PERIOD  COVERED,  ETC.— Continued. 


Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 


Cidefl. 


Incor- 
po- 
rated. 


Popula- 
tion at 
Twelfth 
Census, 
June  1, 
1900. 


Area 
(acres). 


Dates  of  ending  of  years  covered  by 
investigation. 


28 


42 


St.  Paul,  Minn 

Rochester,  N.  Y 

Denyei,  Colo 

Toledo,  Ohio 

Allegheny,  Pa 

Columbus,  Ohio 

Worcester.  Mass 

Syracuse,  N.  Y 

New  Haven ,  Conn . . , 
Paterson,  N.  J 

Fall  River,  Mass 

St  Joseph,  Mo 

Omaha,  Nebr 

Los  Angeles,  Cal 

Memphis,  Ten  n 

Scranton,  Pa 

Lowell,  Mass 

Albany,  NY 

Cambridge,  Mass . . . . 

Portland,  Oreg , 

Atlanta.  6a 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Dayton,  Ohio , 

Richmond.Va 

Nashville,  Tenn 


1854 
1^34 


1861 
al837 

1840 

1884 

1848 
1847 

1784 
1861 

1854 
51851 

1867 
1860 
1827 

1866 

1886 
1686 

1846 


1851 


1847 
1850 


1840 
1742 

1806 


162,486 


183,869 
131,822 

129,896 

126,560 

118,421 
108,874 

108,027 
106,171 

104,863 
102,979 

102,655 
102,479 
102,820 

102,026 

94,969 
»4,161 

91,886 


90,426 


89,872 
87,566 


85,333 
85,060 

80,866 


86,483.30 
11,636.00 

31,486.00 
18,284.80 

6,040.00 

10,400.00 

21,772.80 
10,041.00 

14,340.00 
6,367.00 

26,240.00 
6,400.00 

15,680.00 

C27,774.49 

10,240.00 

12,198.40 

7,932.00 
6,867.00 

4,182.48 


25,600.00 


7,040.00 
11,200.00 


6,720.00 
3,526.00 

5,990.40 


Schools,  June  30, 1899:  all  other  depart- 
ments, Dec.  81, 1899. 

Charities,  various  dates  from  Sept.  30, 
1899,  to  Dec.  80, 1899;  scbools,  June  23, 
1899;  libraries,  various  dates  from  Oct. 
1, 1899,  to  Mar.  12, 1900:  all  other  de- 
partments, Dec.  29, 1899. 

Schools,  May  5, 1899;  all  other  depart- 
ments, Dec.  31, 1899. 

Fire  department,  Apr.  1,  1900;  schools, 
Sept.  1, 1899;  all  other  departments, 
Dec.  81, 1899. 

Schools  and  school-fund  items,  June  1, 
1899;  all  other  departments,  Feb.  28, 
1900. 

Schools,  Aug.  31. 1899;  all  other  depart^ 
ments,  Dec.  81, 1899. 

Nov.  30. 1899. 

Schools  and  school-fund  items,  July  31. 
1899;  libraries,  public  works,  ana 
financial  statements,  June  30, 1899,  all 
other  departments.  Dec.  31, 1899. 

Schools,  June  30, 1899;  all  other  depart- 
ments, Dec.  81, 1899. 

Charities,  various  dates  from  Dec.  31, 
1899,  to  Mar.  20, 1900;  all  other  depart- 
ments. Mar.  20, 1900. 

Police  department,  Nov.  30,  1899;  all 
other  departments,  Dec.  31, 1899. 

Fires  and  fire  alarms,  Dec.  31,  1899; 
schools,  June  80, 1899,  library,  Apr.  30, 
1900;  all  other  departments,  Apr.  16, 
1900. 

Schools,  June  80, 1899;  all  other  depart- 
ments, Dec.  81, 1899. 

Schools,  June  30, 1899:  all  other  depart^ 
ments,  Nov.  80, 1899. 

Schools  and  school-fund  items,  June  SO, 
1899:  all  other  departments,  Dec.  31, 
1899. 

Fire  and  health  departments,  charities, 
and  libraries,  Dec.  31,  1899:  schools, 
June  30, 1899;  all  other  departments, 
Apr.  2, 1900. 

Police  and  fire  departments,  May  31,1899; 
schools,  June  23, 1899;  all  other  depart- 
ments, Dec.  31, 1899. 

Sc 


Sc 


a  Reincorporated  in  1846, 1846,  and  186L 

b  Reincoiporated  in  1886. 

e  Not  including  a  park  of  3,016  acres,  located  outside  city  limits. 
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Table  I.— POPULATION,  AREA.  PERIOD  COVERED.  ETC.— Continued. 


aties. 


Incor- 
po- 
rated. 


Popula- 
tion at 
Twelftli 
Census, 
June  1, 
1900. 


Area 

(acres). 


Dates  of  ending  of  years  covered  by 
investigation. 


Seattle,  Wash... 
Hartford,  Conn. 

Reading,  Pa 


1860 

1784 


1847 


Wilmington,  Del. 


Camden,  N.J 

Trenton,  N.J  — 

Bridgeport,  Conn 


Lynn,  Mass . 


Oakland,  Cal.... 
Lawrence,  Mass  . 


New  Bedford,  Mass. 


Des  Moines,  Iowa. 


Springfield,  Mass 

Somervllle,  Mass 

Troy.N.Y 

Hoboken,N.J... 

£vansville,Ind.. 

Manchester,  N.  H 
Utica,N.Y 


Peoria,  111  . 


Charleston,  S.  C 

Savannah,  Ga  .^ 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  . 

Ban  Antonio,  Tex  .... 


1828 
1792 


1836 


1850 


1854 
1853 


1857 


1852 


1872 
1816 
1855 


1847 


1846 
1832 


a  1845 

1783 
1789 
1860 

61842 


80,671 
79,850 


76,508 


75,936 
73,307 


70,996 

68,513 

06,960 
62,559 

62,442 
62,139 

62,059 


61,643 
60,651 
59,364 


59,007 

66,987 
66,883 

66,100 

56,807 
54,244 
63,531 

53,321 


30,720.00 


11.066.00 


3,965.00 


6,519.00 


5,600.00 
3,165.50 

8,576.00 


7,251.20 

20,480.00 
4,577.00 

12,373.00 
34,660.00 

24,661.30 


2,700.80 

3,368.00 

960.00 


3,840.00 

21,700.00 
6,400.00 

3,290.00 

3,276.80 
3,264.00 
32,896.00 

23,040.00 


a  Reincorporated  in  1892. 


Schools  and  school-fund  items,  June  80, 
1899;  all  other  departmenU,  Dec.  31, 
1899. 
Health  department  and  public  works, 
Feb.  28,  1900;  streets,  Dec.  31,  1899; 
parks,  Apr.  30,  1900;  schools,  July  14, 
1899;  all  other  departments.  Mar.  31, 
1900. 
Police,  fire,  and   health   departments, 
Dec.  31,  1899;  charities,  various  dates 
from  Oct.  1. 1899,  to  Apr.  1, 1900;  schools 
and  school-fund  items,  Feb.  23, 1900; 
all  other  departments,  Apr.  2, 1900. 
Fire  department.  May  16,  1899;  health 
departmentand  public  works,  Dec.  31, 
1899;  libraries,  Feb.  28, 1900}  street  de- 
partment, Jan.  31, 1900;  all  other  de- 
partments, June  30, 1899. 
Jan.  31, 1900. 

Health  department,  June  30, 1899;  libra- 
ries, Jan.  1,1900;  all  other  departments, 
Feb.  28, 1900. 
Fire  alarms,  fires,  and  property  loss,  and 
health  department,  Dec.  31, 1899;  char- 
ities, various  dates  from  Sept.  30, 1899, 
to  Apr.  80, 1900;  schools,  July  14, 1899; 
libraries.  May  81, 1900;  all  other  de- 
partments, Mar.  31 ,  1900. 
Financial  statements,  Dec.  20,  1899;  all 

other  departments,  Dec.  31, 1899. 
June  30, 1899. 

Schools,  June  80, 1899;  all  other  depart- 
ments, Dec.  81, 1899. 
Police  and  fire  departments,  Nov.  80, 
1899;  schools,  June  80,  1899;  all  other 
departments,  Dec.  4, 1899. 
Health  department  and  charities,  Jan. 
1,1900;  schools,  June  2,  1899;  school- 
fund  items.  Sept  1, 1899;  libraries,  Dec. 
31,  1899;  all  other  departments.  Mar. 
31,1900. 
Police  department,  Nov.30, 1899:  schools, 
June  30, 1899;  all  other  departments, 
Dec.  10, 1899. 
Dec.  31, 1899. 
Dec.  31, 1899. 

Police  department,  Apr.  30, 1899;  health 
department  and  charities,    Dec.   81, 
1899;  schools,  June  80, 1899;  all  other 
departments,  Mav  1, 1899. 
Police  and  health  departments.  Mar.  31, 
1900;   fire  department,  Apr.  9,  1900; 
schools,  July  81,  1899:  all  other  de- 
partments, Aug.  81, 1899. 
Scnools,June  24, 1899;  all  other  depart- 
ments, Dec.  31, 1899. 
Police  and  fire  departments,  Mar.  31, 
1900;  health  and  street  departments, 
Dec.  81,  1899;   schools,  July  81,  1899; 
charities,  various  dates  from  Sept.  80, 
1899,  to  Dec.  81, 1899;  libraries,  June  80, 
1899;  financial  statements,  Oct.  24. 1899. 
Schools,  libraries,  and  park,  school,  and 
library  fund  items,  June  1,  1899;  all 
other  departments,  Dec.  31, 1899. 
Schools,  June  80, 1899;  all  other  depart- 
.  ments,Dec.31,1899. 
Schools,  June  80, 1899;  all  other  depart- 
ments. Dec.  31, 1899. 
Schools,  June  80, 1899;  libraries.  May  31, 
1899;  all  other  departments,  Dec.  31, 
1899. 
Schools,  Aug.  31, 1899;  all  other  depart- 
ments, May  31, 1899. 

b  Reincorporated  In  1870. 
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Table  I.— POPULATION,  AREA,  PERIOD  COVERED,  ETC. -Continued. 


Popula- 

Mar- 

Incor- 

tion  at 

ginal 

CiUes. 

Twelfth 

Area 

Dates  of  ending  of  years  covered  by 

num- 

po- 
rated. 

Census, 

(acres). 

investigation. 

ber. 

June  1, 

1900. 

7-i. 

Duluth.Minn 

a  1870 

52,969 

41,000.00 

Marriages,  charities,  and  libraries,  Dec. 
31, 1899;  health  department,  Feb.  28, 
1900;  all  other  departments,  Feb.  18, 
1900. 

Health  department,  public  works,  and 

73 

Erie,  Pa 

1851 

52,733 

4, 426. 69 

water-fund  items.  Dec.  31, 1899;  schools 
and  libraries, and  school  and'  library 

fund  items,  June  5. 1899;  all  other  de- 

partments, Apr.  2, 1899. 
Libraries,  Dec.  1, 1899:  all  other  depart- 

74 

Ellzabeth,N.J 

1855 

52,130 

5,760.00 

ments,  June  30,  1899. 

75 

Wilkesbarre,  Pa 

1871 

51,721 

3,109.12 

Fire,  health,  and  street  departments, 
Jan.  1, 1900;  schools,  June  6,  1899;  all 

other  departments,  Apr.  1, 1900. 
Schools,  June  30, 1899;  all  other  depart- 

76 

Kansas  City,  Kaus  ... 

1886 

51,418 

9,600.00 

ments.  Mar.  31. 1900. 

77 

Harrisburg,  Pa 

1860 

50,167 

3,734.46 

Schools,  June  1.  1899;  all  other  depart- 
ments, Apr.  2, 1900. 
Police  department,  Feb.  28,  1900:  all 

78 

Portland,  Me 

1832 

50,145 

11^680.00 

other  departments.  Mar.  31. 1900. 
Charities,  Sept.  30, 1899:  schools,  Aug.  31, 

79 

Yonkers,N.Y 

1871 

47,931 

13,400.00 

1899;  libraries.  Dec.  31,  1899:  public 
works,  Nov.  30, 1899;  all  other  depart- 

ments, Feb.  28,  1900. 

80 

Norfolk,  Va 

1845 

46,624 

2,240.00 

Schools.  July  31, 1899;  all  other  depart- 

81 

Waterbury,  Conn 

1853 

45,859 

2,400.00 

ments,  June  30, 1899. 
Charities,  various  dates,  from  Dec.  10, 
1899,  to  Dec.  31, 1899:  schools.  July  1. 
1899;  library,  Sept.  1.  1899;  all  other 

departments,  Dec.  31, 1899. 

82 

Holyoke.Masa 

1878 

45,712 

10,464.00 

Schools,  June  30, 1899;  public  works  and 
water-fund  items,  Dec.  30,  1899;  all 

other  departmenu,  Nov.  30, 1899. 

8:1 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind 

61840 

45, 115 

3,300.00 

Schools  and  libraries,  July  31. 1899;  all 
other  departments,  Dec.  31, 1899. 

81 

YoungKtown,  Ohio — 

1868 

44,885 

6,144.00 

Police,  fire,  and  health  departments, 
Dec.  31, 1899;  street  department.  Feb. 
28,  1900;  schools,  Aug.  31,  1899;  public 
works.  Mar.  31, 1900;  all  other  depart- 

ments. Mar.  15,  1900. 
Police  department,  Apr.  30.   1900;   all 

85 

Houston,  Tex 

1837 

44,638 

5,760.00 

other  departments,  Dec.  31, 1899. 

86 

Covington,  Ky 

1834 

42,938 

1,495.00 

Schools.  June  30. 1899;  all  other  depart- 
ment.**. Dec.  31.  1899. 
Police  department.  Mar.  20.  1900:  fire 

87 

Akron,  Ohio 

1836 

42,728 

4,672.00 

department,  Dec.  31, 1899:  health  de- 

partment, Feb.  28. 1900;  schools.  Aug. 
81,  1899:   libraries.  May  31,  1899;  all 
other  departments.  Mar.  19, 1900. 

88 

Dallas,  Tex 

1856 

42,638 

5,760.00 

Schools.  June  30, 1899;  all  other  depar^ 

menls,  Apr.  SO,  1900. 

89 

Saginaw,  Mich 

C1838 

42,345 

8,251.20 

Births.    Dec.    31,  1898:   marriages  and 
charities.  Dec.  81. 1899:  all  other  de- 
partments. June  30,  1899. 

90 

Lancaiiter,  Pa. ........ 

1818 

41,459 

2,560.00 

Health  department,  Dec.  31, 1899;  schools 

and  school -fund  items,  June  5,  1899; 

financial  statements.  May  1,  1900;  all 

other  departments.  Mar.  1, 1900. 

91 

Lincoln,  Nebr 

1869 

40, 169 

5, 6%.  00 

Schdols,  July  1,  1899:  libraries.  May  31, 
1899;  all  other  departments,  Apr.  1, 
1900. 

Nov.  30. 1899. 

92 

Broc  k  ton ,  Mass 

1881 

40,063 

13,824.00 

93 

Binghamton,  N.Y.... 

1867 

39,647 

6,400.00 

Police  and  health  departments,  public 
works,  and  water-fund  items,  Dec. 31, 
1899;  fire  department.  Jan.  31.  1900; 
schools.  July 31, 1899:  libraries,  various 
dates,  from  Aug.  31.  1899,  to  Dec.  31, 
1899;  all  other  departments,  July  1. 
1899. 

Schools,  June  15, 1899:  all  other  depart- 

&4 

Augusita,  Ga 

1798 

39,441 

2,560.00 

ments,  Dec.  31.  1899. 

95 

Pawlucket,  R.  I 

1886 

39/231 

5,721.60 

Health     department,     Dec.    31,    1899; 
schools,  June  30,  1899:   all  other  de- 
par  imenU,  Sept.  30,  1899. 

o Reincorporated  In  1887.         b  Reincorporated  in  1893.         c  Reincorporated  in  1857  and  1890. 
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Table  I.— POPULATION,  AREA,  PERIOD  COVERED,  ETC.— Continued. 


Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 

Cities. 

Incor- 
po- 
rated. 

Popula- 
tion at 
Twelfth 
Census, 
June  1, 
1900. 

Area 

(acres). 

Dates  of  ending  of  years  covered  by 
investigation. 

96 

Altoona,  Pa 

1868 

1806 
al819 

1871 
1885 

1860 

1839 
1888 

1870 

1881 

C1853 
1837 
1840 

1866 

1836 
1889 

1864 

1838 

1861 
1890 
1840 

1867 

1881 
1857 

88,975 

88,878 
88,469 

88,415 
88,807 

88,263 

87,789 
87,714 

87,176 
86,848 

86,673 

86,297 

86,262 

85,999 

35,956 
85,936 

35,672 

35,416 

36,264 
84,227 
84,159 

34,072 

83,664 
33,608 

1,689.99 

2,746.00 
6,440.00 

4,063.83 
7,800.00 

5,900.00 

68,184.00 
18,560.00 

20,800.00 
12,960.00 

8,500.00 

7,680.00 

4,000.00 

8,827.00 

4,600.00 
2,626.00 

4,7.47.00 

2,011.27 

6,062.00 
2,800.00 
3,840.00 

1,441.00 

8,072.00 
3,962.00 

Health    department,    Dec.    81/  1899: 

97 

98 

Wheeling.  W.Va 

Mobile,Ala 

schools  and  school-fund  items,  June 
6, 1899;  all  other  departments,  Apr.  1, 

Schools,  July  81, 1899;  libraries.  Mar.  31, 
1900;  all  other  departments,  Dec.  31, 
1899. 

Police  and  Are  departments,  Mar.  16, 

99 
100 

101 

102 
103 

104 
105 

106 

107 

108 

Birmingham,  Ala 

Uttle  Rock,  Ark 

Springfield,  Ohio 

Galveston,  Tex 

Tacoma,  Wash 

Haverhill,  Mass 

Spokane,  Wash 

Terre  Haute,  Ind 

Dubuque,  Iowa....... 

Quincy,Ill 

1900;  health  department,  Dec.  81,1899; 
schools.  Aug.  81,  1899;  all  other  de- 
partments, Mar.  19, 1900. 

Schools,  June  80. 1899;  all  other  depart- 
ments. Dec.  81, 1899. 

Schools  and  school-fund  items,  June  30, 
1899;  all  other  departments,  Dec.  81, 

1899.  K~            .              . 

Schools,  June 23, 1899;  school-fund  items, 
Aug.  31, 1899;  libraries.  Apr.  80, 1899; 
public  works.  Mar.  81, 1900;  all  other 
departments.  Mar.  2, 1900. 

Schools,  June  SO,  1899;  all  other  depart- 
ments, Dec.  81, 1899. 

1899;  all  other  departments,  Dec.  81. 

Schools,  June  80, 1899;  all  other  depart- 
ments. Dec.  81, 1899. 

Police,  schools,  libraries,  and  financial 
statements,  June  80, 1899;  all  other  de- 
partments, Dec.  81. 1899. 

Police  department.  Feb.  28,1900;  schools. 
July  81, 1899;  all  other  departments, 
Dec.  81, 1899. 

Schools,  June  21, 1899;  school-fund  items, 
Jan.  81,  1900;  all  other  departments, 
Feb.  28, 1900. 

Schools  and  school-fund  items,  July  81, 
1899;  libraries  and  library-fund  items. 
May  81, 1899;  sinking  fund  and  bond- 
interest  fund,  Feb.  16, 1900;  all  other 
departments,  Apr.  80, 1900. 

Schools  and  libraries  and  school  and 
library  fund  items,  July  31,  1899;  all 
other  departments,  Dec.  81, 1899. 

Schools,  June  80, 1899;  all  other  depar^ 
ments,  Nov.  80, 1899. 

Police,  fire,  and  health  departments, 
Dec.  31, 1899;  schools  and  school-fund 
items,  June  6, 1899;  all  other  depart- 
ments, Apr.  2, 1900. 

Police  department,  Jan.  31, 1900;  health 
department,  Dec.  81,  1899;  charities, 
various  dates,  from  Oct.  1,  1899.  to 
Dec.  81,  1899;  schools,  July  81.  1899; 
all  other  departments.  Feb.  5. 1899. 

Police,  fire,  health,  and  street  depart- 
ments. Apr.  2, 1900;  schools  and  school- 
fund  items,  June  80,  1899;  all  other 
departments,  Dec.  81, 1899. 

Schools,  June  23, 1899;  school-fund  Items, 
Feb.  12, 1900;  all  other  departments. 
Feb.  28, 1900. 

Health  department  and  public  works, 
Dec.  31, 1899;  schools.  June  5. 1899;  all 
other  departments,  Apr.  2, 1900. 

Schools  and  school-fund  Items,  Aug.  81. 
1899;  all  other  departments,  Feb.  28, 

1900.  1              «,               . 

Schools.  June  30. 1899,  all  other  depart- 
ments, Dec.  31. 1899. 
Dec  31  1899. 

109 
110 

South  Bend,  Ind 

Salem,  Mass    

111 
112 

Johnstown,  Pa 

Elmira,N.Y 

113 

114 
115 
116 
117 

Allentown.Pa 

Davenport,  Iowa 

McKeesport,  Pa 

Springfield,  111 

Chelsea,  Mass 

118 

Maiden,  Mass 

119 

Topeka,  Kans 

Schools,  June 30, 1899;  libraries  and  char- 
iUes,  Dec.  81.  1899.  all  other  depart- 
ments. Mar.  31, 1900. 

a  Reincorporated  In  1879  and  1897. 

b  Including  4,000  acres,  area  of  Pelican  Island  and  Flats, 

cReincoxporated  in  1899. 
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Table  I.— POPULATION,  AREA,  PERIOD  COVERED.  ETC.-Conclijded. 


Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 

Cities. 

Incor- 
po- 
rated. 

Popula- 
tion at 
Twelfth 
Census, 
Junel, 
1900. 

Area 
(acres). 

Dates  of  ending  of  years  covered  by 
investigation. 

120 

121 
122 

123 

Sioux  City,  Iowa 

Knoxyine.Tenn 

Chattanooga.  Tenn . . . 

Superior,  Wis 

1857 

1816 
al8S9 

1889 

1852 

1864 

1852 
1854 

1879 
1848 

88,111 

82,637 
32,490 

81,091 

81,061 

81,036 

30,720 
80,667 

30,470 
30.845 

30,720.00 

2,600.00 
2,560.00 

24,320.00 

5,184.00 

32,000.00 

3,010.00 
4,350.00 

1.350.00 
5,760.00 

Health  department,  May  1, 1900;  schools, 
June  9. 1899;  school-fund  items,  Feb. 
20. 1900:  libraries.  Jan.  1, 1900;  all  other 
departments.  Mar.  81. 1900. 

Schools.  June  30, 1899;  all  other  depart- 
ments, Jan.  22. 1900. 

Police  and  fire  departments.  Sept.  80, 
1899.  street  department.  Mar.  27. 1900; 
schools,  June  80, 1899;  all  other  depart- 
ments. Dec.  31, 1899. 

Police  department.  Apr.  30.  1900:  mar- 

124 

Rockford.Ill 

riages  and   charities,  Dec.  31,  1899: 
BchooU  and  libraries.  June  30, 1899;  all 
other  departments,  Sept.  80, 1899. 
Schools,  June  30, 1899;  libraries.  June  1, 

125 
126 

Taunton,  Mass 

Joliet,Ill 

1899;  all  other  departments,  Dec.  31, 

Schools,  Dec.  31. 1899:  all  other  depart- 

mente,  Nov.  30, 1899. 
Apr.  30, 1900. 
Fire  and  health  departments,  charities, 

127 

Canton,  Ohio 

128 

Butte,Mont 

and  public  works,Feb.28.1900.  schools. 
Aug.  31,  1899;  libraries,  Dec.  81, 1899; 
all  other  departments.  Mar.  19, 1900. 
Schools,  Aug.  31, 1899;  libraries,  Mar.  31, 

129 

Aubum,N.Y 

1900;  all  other  departments,  Apr.  SO. 
1900. 
Schools  and  school-fund  items,  July  31, 

1899;  charities,  Oct  31, 1899;  all  other 
departments,  Dec.  31, 1899. 

a  Reincorporated  In  1854. 
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Table  II.-POLICE,  RETAIL  LIQUOR  SALOONS,  AND  ARRESTS,  BY  CAUSES. 

[In  this  table  dninkennes  includes  "common  drunk,"  "drank  and  disorderly,"  and  all  cases 
where  drunkenness  in  any  form  was  the  primarv  cause  of  arrest;  disturbing  the  peace  includes  all 
cases  of  disorderly  conduct  not  attributable  to  drunkenness;  assault  and  battery  includes  all  cases 
of  assault:  vagrancy  includes  arrests  of  begsars,  tramps,  loafers,  loiterers,  and  all  persons  without 
an  apparent  means  of  support:  bousebreaicTng  includes  burglary  and  all  cases  oi  breaking  and 
entering;  and  larceny  includes  pocket  picking,  robbery,  and  all  cases  of  theft.] 


a  Not  including  data  relating  to  sanitary  district  of  Chicago. 

b  Including  arrests  for  disturbing  the  peace. 

c  Included  in  arrests  for  drunkenness. 

dNot  including  29  park  policemen. 

«One  special  license  granted  for  closing  out  a  stock  of  liquors  belonging  to  an  estate. 

/Including  arrests  for  vagrancy. 

^Included In  arrests  for  disturbing  the  peace. 
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Tablb  II.— police,  retail  liquor  saloons,  and  arrests,  by  causes— Concluded. 


Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 


67 


90 
91 
92 
93 

95 
96 
97 
98 
99 
100 
101 
102 
103 

m 

105 
106 
107 
106 
109 
110 
111 
112 
113 
114 
115 
116 
117 
118 
119 
120 
121 
1-22 
123 
124 
125 
126 
127 
128 
129 


aues. 


Hoboken.N.J 

Evansville,  Ind 

Manchester,  N.  H  . . . 

UUca,N.Y 

Peoria,  111 

Charleston,  S.  C 

Savannah.  Ga 

SaltLakeaty.Utah. 
San  Antonio,  Tex  . . . 

Duluth,Minn 

Erie,  Pa 

Elizabeth,N.J 

Wilkesbarre.Pa 

Kansas  City ,  Kans . . 

Harrisburff,  Pa 

Portland,  Me 

Yonker8,N.Y 

Norfolk,  Va 

Waterbury,  Conn . . . 

Holyoke,  Mass 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind  — 
Youngstown,  Ohio . . 

Houston,  Tex 

Covington.  Ky 

Akron,  Ohio 

Dallas,  Tex 

Saginaw,  Mich 

Lancaster,  Pa 

Lincoln,  Nebr 

Brockton,  Mass 

Bingham  ton,  N.  Y.. 

Augusta,  Qa 

Pawtucket,  R.  I 

Altoona,  Pa 

Wheeling,  W.Va.... 

Mobile,  Ala 

Birmingham,  Ala . . . 
Uttle Rock,  Ark.... 

Springfield,  Ohio 

Galveston,  Tex 

Tacoma,  Wash 

Haverhill,  Mass 

Spokane,  Wash 

Terre  Haute,  Ind 

Dubuque.  Iowa 

Quincy.Ill 

South  Bend,  Ind 

Salem.  Mass 

Johnstown,  Pa 

Elmini,N.Y 

Allentovm,Pa 

Davenport,  Iowa — 

McKeesport,  Pa 

Springfield,  III 

Chelsea,  Maas 

Maiden,  Mass 

Topeka,  Kans 

Sioux  City,  Iowa — 
Knoxville,Tenn — 
Chattanooga.Tenn . . 

Superior,  wis 

Rockfoid.Ill 

Taunton.  Mass 

Joliet,Ill 

Canton.  Ohio 

Butte,  Mont 

Aubum,N.Y 


Po- 
lice- 
men 


Li 
censed 
retail 
liquor 

sa- 
loons. 


85 
66 
43 
32 
60 
97 
109 
32 
40 
41 
37 
52 
43 
49 
37 
52 
50 
69 
36 
46 
37 
28 
49 
44 
36 
46 
42 
24 
17 
35 
36 
68 
45 
19 
30 
52 
38 
35 
29 
55 
33 
28 
26 
39 
38 
31 
24 
38. 
24 
35 
13 
29 
37 
32 
27. 
28. 
26. 
23 
26 
34 
26 
18 
33 
31 
24 
41 
20 


865 
298 


249 
193 


229 
78 
84 

138 

is: 

219 
144 


67 


222 
118 
193 

42 
160 
179 

90 
201 
130 
128 
135 

78 

89 
d82 
127 

85 
129 

49 
128 
120 
107 

65 
135 
317 

79 

33 
100 
168 
143 
134 
104 


57 
190 

73 
155 

50 
140 


72 
55 
80 
113 
40 
27 
»4 
124 
143 
103 


Arrests  for— 


Drunk- 
enness. 


Dis- 
turb- 
ing 
the 
peace 


948 
292 

1,152 
668 
764 
459 
938 
779 
732 

1,017 
643 
612 
459 
453 
875 
423 
290 

1,793 
818 
651 
278 

1.6851 
761 
160 
560 

1,024| 
460 
673 
479 
751 
739 
650 
884 
946 
433 

1,936 

1,439 
931 
180 
812 
470 
980 

1,228 
733 
410 
203 
440 
331 
541 
536 
298 
29 
200 
789 
482 
832 
431 
723 
234 
680 
798 
246 
988 

1,214 
533 


471 


1,705 

28 

447 

186 

382 

214 

356 

622 

212 

1,126 

83 

510 

191 

13 

109 

868 

1,018 

209 

166 

255 

93 

84 

108 

43 

63 

3,053 

190 

165 

859 

240 

1,712 

883 

444 

210 

306 

12 

318 

93 

27 


448 


17 
362 

40 
188 
191 

76 

888 

6 

23 
217 
408 

90 
962 
331 
261 

13 
259 

81 
640 
105 


As- 
sault 
and 
bat- 
tery. 


238 

392 

67 

141 

217 

253 

658 

92 

299 

114 

135 

106 

90 

210 

168 

93 

174 

,4% 

127 

145 

27 

41 

269 

81 

92 

263 

120 

24 

110 

84 

86 

25 

97 

16 

7 

144 

856 

58 

165 

267 

25 

195 

71 

157 

12 

14 

63 

54 

80 

63 

173 

99 

45 

206 

91 

31 

88 

31 

70 

171 

39 

29 

68 

52 

64 

163 

56 


Hom 
iclde. 


Va-  I  House- 
gran-  break- 
cy.  I    Ing. 


Lar- 
ceny 


30 

50 

6 

202 

149 

400 

150 

249 

826 

116 

881 

44 

88 

496 

69 

47 

76 

484 

22 

81 

162 

880 

464 

81 

6395 

192 

104 

c4,026 

470 

20 

93 

1 

109 

74 

151 

8 

258 

113 

8 

106 

232 

10 

825 

621 

126 

134 

19 

2 

29 

119 

34 

170 

25 


11 
168 
361 

60 
336 
260 
148 

15 
121 

64 
684 

14 


16     186 


All 
other 

of- 
fenses. 


134 
171 
106 


179 

331 

918 

126 

91 

166 

10 

46 

84 

204 

92 

196 

142 

746 

103 

94 

42 

93 

234 

51 

90 

205 

181 

67 

77 

52 

102 

345 

47 

44 

10 

153 

915 

210 

118 

65 

39 

123 

176 

100 

23 

12 

52 

41 

49 

115 

10 

95 

25 

122 

61 

32 

86 

104 


Total 
of- 
fenses. 


42     264 

60     286, 


75 
38 
56 
41 
35 
124 
65, 


706 

770 

718 

544 

865 

840 

1,248 

1,115 

1,211 

687 

270 

400 

433 

1,195 

213 

472 

648 

2,266 

446 

245 

207 

1,150 

1,442 

ain 

832 

1,902 

829 

181 

857 

428 

217 

1,810 

227 

241 

689 

1.904 

3.259 

2,479 

770 

1,606 

1.603 

131 

1.179 

1,106 

32 

139 

873 

165 

86 

276 

105 

508 

65 

956 

339 

248 

944 

223 

959 

1,090 

363 

276 

172 

321 

233 

1,511 

215 


2,680 
1,776 
2,106 
1,766 
2,4M 
8,261 
5,782 
2.416 
8,158 
2,284 
1,838 
1,354 
1,460 
8,106 
1,636 
2,382 
1.431 
7.393 
1,728 
1,197  . 

836 

4,066 

4,291 

o647 

61,640 

8.905 

1.287 

C4,962 

1,620 

1,887 

1,814 

6.410 

1,610 

1.480 

1,649 

4,414 

8,538 

4.688 

1,704 

2,618 

2,689 

1,476 

8.838 

2,714 

638 

804 

957 

622 

1,153 

1,160 

803 

1,098 

445 

8.056 

1,022 

687 

1,937 

1,853 

1.716 

8,577 

1.870 

1,014 

1,321 

2,020 

1,022 

8,680 

909 


a  Not  including  1.100  "pool  room"  cases. 

b  Including  persons  who  applied  for  lodging  at  city  prison. 

c  Including  3.957  lodgers. 

d  Until  May  1, 1899;  after  that  date,  none. 
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Cities. 

Firemen. 

Equipment. 

Mar- 
Srinal 

Regu- 
lars. 

Call 
men. 

Volun- 
teers. 

Fire  engines. 

Hand 
flre 
extin- 
guish- 
ers. 

Fire 
boats. 

num- 
ber. 

Steam. 

Hand. 

Chem- 
ical. 

1 

N                              

2,404 
1,100 
764 
506 
730 
896 
401 
430 
149 
340 
375 
290 
392 
836 
207 
206 
183 
191 
286 
248 
154 
184 
202 
200 
116 
128 
113 
155 
103 
128 
112 
103 
83 
54 
110 
65 
60 
86 
76 
122 
48 
54 
107 
127 
83 
70 
85 
73 
64 
27 
16 
72 
72 
36 
61 
87 
29 
44 

8,668 
93 

195 
96 
47 
46 
52 
27 
27 
81 
;i53 
81 
27 
27 
26 
21 
16 
14 
15 
17 
23 
9 
9 
8 
15 
8 
8 
8 
11 
14 
7 
9 
11 
9 
6 
2 
4 

13 
8 
5 
6 
11 
8 
6 
5 
9 
2 
9 
8 
7 
10 
10 
8 
5 
7 
7 
7 
7 
6 
8 

8 
4 



10 
27 
5 

527 

d22 

80 
4 
7 

<10 
8 
5 

il2 

n6 
8 
2 
2 
8 
4 
7 

59 
4 

nZ 
5 
8 
8 

11 
2 
6 

{4 
1 

n3 
1 
8 
1 
2 
ttl2 
8 

n6 
2 
7 
2 
4 
2 
2 
2 
8 
8 
3 
8 

"l 

2 
1 

849 
28 
75 
50 
130 
69 
21 
70 
50 
82 
69 

6 
73 
50 
52 
60 
30 
14 
24 
77 
48 
64 
22 
34 
80 
12 
84 
24 
83 
80 
85 
26 
86 

6 
16 
24 

4 
14 
18 
50 
22 
82 
22 
18 
86 
22 

6 
5 
4 

2* 

1 
2 
2 

i" 

8 

2 

CI 

3 

P]                              

4 

St                             

5 

a 

84 

29 

6 

Bi                             

7 

CI 

8 

Bi                               

9 

Sfl                             I 

490 

10 

c^ 

11 

Pi                           

1? 

N(                             

18 

D(                               

14 

M 

15 

W 

16 

N( 

17 

Je 

18 

U                           

19 

M                             I 

20 

Pi 

21 

iB                                        

?? 

Ki                              

23 

St                              

24 

R< 

?.•> 

EN                               

100 

26 

T<                               

27 

A]                                 

28 

C(                              

24 
97 

99 

w                              

80 

8j                              

31 

New  Haven,  Conn 

32 

Paterson,  N.J 

88 

Fall  River,  Mass 

108 

84 

St.  Joseph,  Mo 

85 

Omaha,  Nebr 

8G 

Los  Angeles,  Cal 

26 

87 

Memphis,  Tenn 

88 

Scranton,  Pa 

16 
100 
61 
77 
73 

500 
""266' 

89 

Lowell, Mass 

40 

Albany,  N.Y 

41 

Cambndge,  Mass 

42 

PortlandVOreg 

43 

Atlanta,  Ga 

44 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich 

45 

Dayton,  Onio 

46 

Richmond,  Va 

63 

47 

Nashville,  Tenn 

48 

Seattle,  Wash 

10 
71 

6' 

'  *i,"866' 
1.094 

14 

27 

24 

4 

18 

20 

22 

21 

8 

8 

16 

1 

49 

Hartford,  Conn 

50 

Reading,  Pa 

51 

Wilmington,  Del 

52 

nAmrtftn  V.J.  .,   

53 

Trenton'N.J                .    ... 

54 

Bridgeport,  Conn 

83 
107 
69 
98 
177 

55 

Lynn,  Mass 

i* 

id 

8 

n4 

1 

56 

Oakland,  Cal 

57 

Lawrence,  Mass 

58 

New  Bedford,  Mass 

a  Not  reported. 

b  Combination  chemical  engines  and  hose  wagons. 

c  Not  including  27  combination  chemical  engines  and  hose  wagons. 

d  Including  5  combination  chemical  engines  and  ladder  trucks  and  8  combination  chemical  engines 
and  hose  wagons. 

e  Not  including  5  combination  chemical  engines  and  ladder  trucks. 

/  Not  including  8  combination  chemical  engines  and  hose  wagons. 

a  Not  including  private  flre  hydrants,  number  not  reported. 

n  Also  4  monitor  batteries. 

i  Including  1  combination  chemical  engine  and  hose  wagon. 

j  Maintained  by  State. 

i;  Not  including  1  combination  chemical  engine  and  hose  wagon. 

I  Also  805  cisterns. 
m  Also  211  fire  wells. 

n  Including  2  combination  chemical  engines  and  hose  wagons. 

0  Not  including  2  combination  chemical  engines  and  hose  wagons. 
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Equipment. 


Hook 

and 

ladder 

trucks. 


129 
83 
12 
15 
c21 
15 
9 
10 
11 
15 
9 
7 
13 
9 
5 
5 
6 
5 
6 

10 
5 
s8 
8 
7 
4 
4 
4 


8 
2 
2 
3 
2 
2 
aaZ 
3 
3 
3 


Feet  of 
ladders. 


31,138 

(?) 
3,492 

3,990 

7,700 

2,750 

2,879 

3,505 

2,622 

3,150 

1,784 

1,074 

2,718 

2,550 

1,590 

1,462 

1,070 

1,000 

1,666 

2,613 

1,112 

458 

2.500 

1,800 

1,160 

916 

726 

2,000 

1,335 

810 

1,240 

857 

1,872 

450 

870 

652 

877 

440 

1,067 

1,090 

971 

1,000 

600 

1,119 

740 

768 

626 

479 

800 

516 

488 

616 

480 

654 

1,276 

700 

740 

1,020 


Hose 
reels 
and 
hose 
wagons. 


242 

106 

47 

c24 

/48 

43 

27 

35 

£54 

37 

28 

£27 

o25 

23 

17 

14 

13 

17 

22 

rl4 

20 

m 

17 
13 
15 
15 
14 
18 
£15 
10 
o9 
9 
12 
12 
14 
vlO 
7 
xB 
U 
13 
8 
16 
8 
U 
13 
9 
9 
8 
8 
zb 
8 
6 
6 
6 
£11 
9 
o4 
8 


Feet  of 
hose. 


Fire  hy- 
drants. 


11,950 
7,000 
15,000 
25,500 
14,150 
13,600 
17,000 


22,408 

18,825 

11,000 

6,200 

10,185 

2,240 

5,923 

9 4, 746 

3,721 

22,625 

2,760 

ml,963 

p8,493 

2,366 

1,906 

2,081 

2,197 

9 171 

3,121 

1,853 

1,725 

1,957 

2,295 

2,780 

2,700 

1,046 

1,615 

1,074 

1,714 

2,539 

900 

1,176 

934 

505 

1,555 

655 

u;606 

890 

1,150 

808 

945 

514 

1,128 

1,500 

1,150 

590 

616 

600 

859 

698 

747 

700 

660 

602 

775 

437 

668 

723 


Water 
towers. 


Horses. 


661 


972 
494 
800 
249 
850 
186 
151 
221 
292 
167 
169 
147 
191 
161 
124 
87 
70 
104 
175 


79 
116 
80 
65 
70 
70 
85 
70 
61 
53 
49 
56 
31 
51 
61 
85 
47 
52 
56 
36 
57 
38 
58 
35 
45 
54 
44 
36 
51 
86 
29 
81 
36 
50 
88 
29 
45 


Fire 
alarms. 


8,940 

7,811 

2,945 

2,020 

2,443 

1,309 

1,587 

916 

828 

1,014 

1,061 

547 

948 

1,826 

658 

777 

585 

769 

1,035 

827 

967 

1,191 

694 

889 

488 


561 
565 
284 
295 
378 
203 
278 
422 
355 
362 
289 
366 
658 
295 
286 
384 
387 
416 
305 
261 
227 
188 
69 
176 
141 
141 
165 
403 
185 
172 
168 


Fires. 


8,053 
6,031 
2,760 
1,917 
2,130 
1,274 
1,518 
888 
804 

1,019 
493 
846 

1,106 
544 
679 
585 
711 
991 
715 
851 

1,165 
682 
388 
412 
578 
238 
549 
467 
152 
287 
878 
201 
277 
873 
809 
338 
250 
817 
615 
241 
180 
384 
343 
127 
802 
231 
175 
184 
67 
170 
141 
139 
156 
899 
166 
167 
160 


Property 
loss. 


$11,277,811.00 

4.634,065.00 

3.818,092.00 

1,682.383.00 

1,630,149.00 

446,041.03 

855.715.34 

616.663.82 

1,419,219.23 

985,860.43 

457,310.08 

564,002.00 

522,819.00 

417.580.44 

466,690.00 

347.491.60 

220,819.00 

316,950.83 

604,431.90 

833,595.26 

233.877.63 

1.368.194.16 

422.484.72 

185.376.00 
764.684.49 
223, -207. 24 
422,904.59 
167,770.54 
228,609.00 
86,389.63 
214.104.00 
227.000.00 
24,877.00 
374,541.00 
423,730.00 
906,462.14 
195,619.00 
106.408.13 
327,152.42 
286,836.66 
171,684.86 
67,000.00 
116,480.70 
679.807.50 
47.344.45 
207,363.00 
193,337.00 
196.912.54 
1,788,143.25 
80,449.64 
95.057.06 
23,683.00 
84.021.48 
67,389.91 
69,314.75 
39.008.15 
54,606.54 


p  Also  587  cisterns. 

q  Also  670  cisterns. 

r  Not  including  9  combination  chemical  engines  and  hose  wagons. 

s  Including  2  combination  ladder  trucks  and  hose  wagons. 

{Not  including  2  combination  chemical  engines  and  hose  wagons  and  2  combination  ladder 
trucks  and  hose  wagons. 

u  Including  10  combination  chemical  engines  and  hose  wagons. 

vNot  including  10  combination  chemical  engines  and  hose  wagons. 

V  Also  51  cisterns. 

z Owned  by  volunteer  fire  companies;  not  including  2  combination  chemical  engines  and  hose 
wagons. 

y  Including  6  combination  chemical  encflnes  and  hose  wagons. 

£Not  including  5  combination  chemical  engines  and  hose  wagons, 
aa  Not  including  1  combination  ladder  truck  and  water  tower. 
65  Combination  ladder  truck  and  water  tower. 
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ent. 


69 
60 
61 
62 
63 
64 
65 
66 
67 
68 
69 
70 
71 
72 
73 
74 
75 
76 
77 
78 
79 
80 
81 
82 
83 
84 
85 
86 
87 
88 
89 
90 
91 
92 
93 
94 
95 
96 
97 
98 
99 
100 
101 
102 
103 
101 
105 
106 
107 
108 
109 
110 
111 
112 
113 
114 
115 
116 
117 
118 
119 
120 


Haverhill,  Mass.. 

Spokane,  Wash 

Terre  Haute,  Ind  , 
Dubuque.  Iowa  .. 

Quincy.Ill 

South  Bend, Ind. 

Salem.  Mass 

Johnstown,  Pa 

Elmira,  N.Y 

AUentown,  Pa 

Davenport,  Iowa. 
McKeesporl,  Pa.. 
Springfield,  111.... 

Cnelsea,  Mass 

Maiden,  Mass 

Topeka,  Kans 

Sioux  City,  Iowa . 


- 

Hand 
fire 
extin- 
guish- 
ers. 

Fire 
boats. 

7 

5 

a2 

1 

6 
80 
16 



126 
76 

7 
"*"'694' 



6 
8 
9 
5 
5 
6 
5 
3 
10 
7 
2 

1 

2 

1 

r4 

12 
14 
15 
11 
8 
15 
22 

t 

14 
18 
12 

2 

127 

38 

53* 

50 

io' 

1 


e2 

1 
8 

} 

7 

20 



4    

6    

36 
96' 

"'"'448' 

6 
6 
4 

1         c2 

'    "M a' 

1  :::::::: 
5 

7       1 

t2 

c2 

e2 

2 

c2 

1 
e2 
1 
t4 
2 
1 
1 
2 

12 
10 
26 
10 
12 
8 
20 
2 
8 
20 
2 
4 
8 
4 

t 

20 
2 
12 
20 
16 
12 
2 
12 
4 
8 
8 
10 
6 
6 

i' 

WW.'.'.'. 

""i63' 

i' 

27 

98 

500 
'     '625' 

"""iio" 

5 1 

2 1 

6    

7    

1    

4    

3    

4    

4  1     -   -   - 

13 

13 
34 

1 
6 
3 



i 

8 

1 

1 

16 

43 

4 

"'"sis' 

5    

3    

G 

23 
21 

3 
3 

t 



n5 

0 



8 
4 
2 
3 
6 
5 
8 
2 
3 
5 

........ 

1 

ol 

2 

1 

1 
3 

125 

3  1           2 
rF> 

1 

€2 
2 
2 
1 

5 
6 
14 
12 
<4 

14 
14 
98 

2 

""m 

'"'"809" 

4 

(9 

u& 

6 



1       ii 

3 

14  1 

5  1 

10  ' 

8  , 

7    

10    

1 

4 
3 
2 

1 
1 

2 
2 
4 
2 
3 

58 
35 
4 

26' 

6 

........ 

a  Including  1  combination  chemical  engine  and  ladder  and  hose  wagon. 

5  Not  including  1  combination  chemical  engine  and  ladder  and  hose  wagon. 

c  Including  8  combination  chemical  engines  and  hose  wagons. 

d  Not  including  3  combination  chemical  engines  and  hose  wagons. 

e  Including  1  combination  chemical  engine  and  hose  wagon. 

/Not  including  1  combination  chemical  engine  and  hose  wagon. 

g  Not  owned  by  city. 

h  Owned  by  members  of  fire  department. 

i  Combination  chemical  engines  and  hose  wagons. 

^Not  including  2  combination  chemical  engines  and  hose  wagons. 

« Including  209  private  lire  hydrants. 
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Equipment. 


Hook 

and 

ladder 

trucks. 


3 
5 
63 
2 
2 
2 
4 
2 
2 
2 
8 
1 
1 
4 
1 
2 
2 
2 
1 
4 
8 
2 
2 
8 
2 
2 
2 
1 
1 
2 
2 
1 
2 
8 
2 
1 
8 
2 
1 
2 
1 
2 
2 
2 
3 
8 

2 

1 
1 
2 

a 

1 
1 


Feet  of 
ladders. 


800 
1,399 
1,284 
496 
492 
1,000 
1,387 
872 
418 
665 
491 
258 
200 
1,000 
817 
474 
425 
290 
229 
1,450 
617 
462 
408 
546 
502 
897 
602 
260 
186 
400 
295 
285 
864 
700 
550 
240 
675 
414 
265 
833 
801 
223 
568 
540 
311 
1,000 
343 
280 
457 
225 
802 
529 
222 
431 
276 
450 
800 
829 
450 
603 
173 
876 


Hose 
reels 
and 
hose 
wagons. 


/^ 


5 

9 

56 

11 

4 

9 

9 

d% 

^S 

16 
8 
6 

8 

'% 

5 
i4 

ri3 

15 

lb 
7 
5 
4 
6 
9 
5 
8 
5 
6 
8 
ml 
7 

n 

5 
4 

8 

dl 
6 

/4 
6 
8 
5 

n6 

n 

5 
7 
4 
4 
5 
4 
6 
5 


Feet  of 
hose. 


14,000 

22.000 

8,800 

19,950 

7,350 

12,000 

25,450 

13,500 

14,500 

10.000 

16,760 

7,000 

10,000 

18.425 

18,800 

5,200 

11,960 

10,700 

7,050 

40,000 

11,100 

7,760 

10,050 

15.600 

13,550 

6,400 

18,850 

5,000 

4,800 

9,500 

17,000 

6,850 

8,000 

11,602 

7,000 

4,200 

15.200 

7,550 

7,800 

6,850 

8.000 

8,000 

9,000 

16,000 

12,000 

16,000 

12,000 

8,100 

8,000 

7.500 

14.000 

16.500 

12.500 

10.500 

10,400 

10,500 

5,500 

5,000 

9,600 

10,000 

8,400 

9,000 


Fire  hy- 
drants. 


960 
953 
911 
783 


735 
665 

1,030 
500 
577 
906 
650 
474 
567 
290 
243 
856 
587 
518 
728 
248 
883 

*724 
705 
500 
525 
815 
821 
407 
900 
627 
464 
598 
699 
532 
659 
410 
892 
912 
239 
812 
413 
495 
848 
822 
459 
779 
839 
293 
487 

«457 
129 
406 
815 
552 
800 
286 
247 
386 

v318 
260 


Water 
towers. 


Horses. 


85 
55 
84 
82 
20 
82 
43 
84 
81 
80 
42 
17 
27 
45 
40 
A22 
23 
22 
26 
85 
11 
23 
17 


18 
83 
14 
21 
83 
25 
17 
18 
35 
20 
24 
20 
19 
24 
11 
15 
18 
21 
82 
83 
28 
80 
26 
20 
28 
20 
25 
<80 
21 
29 
17 
12 
24 
18 
22 
18 
18 


Fire 
alarms. 


411 
213 
202 
158 
186 
227 
190 
186 
882 

94 
238 
181 
140 
157 
196 

92 

65 
244 
102 
228 
147 
161 
107 
238 
154 
267 
279 
133 
196 
250 
259 

60 
170 
249 
102 
178 
161 
187 
121 
118 
242 
173 
182 
230 
164 
188 
187 
121 

95 
128 
162 
132 

49 
163 

69 
152 
203 
126 
151 
152 
148 
174 


Fires. 


411 
185 
181 

90 
166 
180 

87 
164 
825 

81 
225 
119 

75 
157 
191 

92 

56 
240 
102 
180 
145 
148 

67 
235 
151 
153 
269 

78 
130 
240 
209 

52 
132 
170 

92 
178 
155 

75 
121 
118 


162 
223 
137 
143 
117 
121 

95 

92 
153 
121 

26 
158 

49 
143 

90 
121 
149 
138 
140 
125 


Property 
loss. 


$849,587.00 
94,694.02 
47,302.25 
60,000.00 
74.245.15 
61,191.00 
59,330.92 
98,221.22 
52,850.00 
29,575.71 

158,599.83 
85,093.27 
60.000.00 

227,670.00 
53.526.40 

115,088.00 
4.590.00 

824,230.20 
48,215.14 

202,221.29 
21,747.65 
51,894.92 
16,642.62 

845,320.55 

175,680.00 
78.512.00 

178,612.28 
16,192  87 

233.057.00 

215,205.88 

170,296.00 
67,718.15 

186,816.26 
48,941.38 
45,215.67 

425.000.00 
25,?25.00 
80,720.00 

815.564.47 
83,921.06 
27,138.79 

226,088.46 
13,902.85 
48,000.00 
88,826.85 
49,742.70 
47,807.21 
r  120, 765. 00 
50,000.00 
16.000.00 
65.000.00 
73,403.82 
89,782.00 
88,900.54 
77,978.72 
24,958.00 
11,144.00 
41,221.00 
81,758.17 
45.660.00 
24,964.82 
65.274.95 


Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 


{Not  including  4  combination  chemical  engines  and  hose  wagon ;<. 
m  Not  including  6  combination  chemical  engines  and  hose  wagons, 
n  Including  4  combination  chemical  engines  and  hose  wagons, 
o  Combination  chemical  engine  and  hose  wagon. 
p  Including  8  hand  hose  carts. 
q  Also  2  sets  of  life-saving  apparatus, 
r  For  8i  months. 

8  Not  including  24  private  Are  hydrants. 
t  Owned  by  volunteer  Are  companies. 
u  Also  1  monitor  battery. 
V  Also  8  cisterns. 
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Cities. 

Firemen. 

Equipment. 

Mar- 
ginal 

Regu- 
lars. 

Call 
men. 

Volun- 
teers. 

Fire  engines. 

Hand 
Are 
extin- 
guish- 
ers. 

Fire 
boats. 

num- 
ber. 

Steam. 

Hand. 

Chem- 
icaL 

121 

Knoxvi11e,Tenn...... 

29 
89 
48 
27 
16 
28 
86 
25 
24 

4 
10 

4 
5 
2 
8 
8 
2 
2 

11 
10 
14 

5 
24 

7 
10 

8 

6 

122 

Chattanooga,  Tenn 

r 

i' 

1 

2 

aZ 

2 

4 

e2 
1 
1 

123 

Superior,  Wis' •.•.... 

124 

Rockfora.  Ill 

125 

Taunton,  Mafls  .............r 

85 

1 

40 

48 

126 

JolieLIlf 

127 

Canton,  Ohio 

128 

Butte  Mont 

129 

Auburn,  N.Y 

14 

a  Combination  chemical  engines  and  hose  reels.. 

h  Not  including  8  combination  chemical  engines  and  hoee  reels. 

cincluding  1  combination  chemical  engine  and  hose  wagon. 
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Table  III.— FIREMEN,  FIRE  EQUIPMENT,  AND  PROPERTY  LOSS    FROM  FIRES -Concluded. 


Equipment. 


Hook 
and 


Feet  of 


Hose 
reels 
and 


Feet  of  I  Fire  hy- 1  Water 


ladder    ladders.       i^r^  hose.    ,  drante.   towers. 

trucks  ''"®®  ' 

irucKs.  wagons.  | 


270 
268 
503 
811 
950 
180 
462 
360 
356 


4 

5 
6 

65 
8 
5 

(16 
4 
4 


10,000 
.7,000 
10,850 
6,000 
12,500 
8.200 
6,450 
6,000 
5,900 


.« 

243 

575 

877 

765 

325 

329 

381    

/429 



Horses. 


Fire 
alarms. 


121 
200 
133 
160 
115 

85 
114 
152 

85 


Mar- 

Fires 

Property 

ginal 

loss. 

num- 
ber. 

107 

•91,970.87 

121 

197 

84,292.00 

122 

115 

50.384.43 

123 

160 

8,166.44 

124 

113 

21,183.82 

125 

79 

8,089.79 

126 

99 

127 

151 

44,087.00 

128 

79 

42,632.53 

129 

d  Not  including  1  combination  chemical  engine  and  hose  wagon. 

c  Not  reported. 

/Not  including  62  private  Are  hydrants.    . 

6955— No.  30 3 
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Cltietc. 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
26 
26 
27 
28 
29 
90 
31 
32 
83 
34 
85 
36 
87 
38 
89 
40 
41 
42 
43 
41 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 
52 
53 
54 
55 
56 
67 
58 
69 
60 
61 
62 
63 
Si 
65 
66 
67 
68 
69 
70 
71 


New  York, N.Y  ... 

Chicago.  Ill 

Philadelphia,  Pa  . . 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

Boston,  Mass 

Baltimore,  Md 

Cleveland,  Ohio... 

Buffalo,N.Y 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. . . 

HttsbuiK,  Pa 

New  Orleans, La... 

Detroit,  Mich 

Milwaukee, Wis  ... 
Washington.D.C. 
Newark,  N.J. 


Jersey  City, N.J 

Louisville,  ky 

Minneapolis,  Minn  . . 

Providence.  R.  I 

Indianapolis,  Ind 

Kansas  City,Mo 

StPaul.Minn 

Rochester,  N.  Y 

Denver,  Colo 

Toledo,  Ohio 

Allegheny,  Pa 

Columbus,  Ohio 

Worcester,  Mass 

Syracuse,  N.  Y 

New  Haven,  Conn . . . 

Pater8on,N.J 

Fall  River,  Mass 

St.  Joseph,  Mo 

Omaha.  Nebr 

Lob  Angeles,  Cal  

Memphis,  Tenn 

Scran  ton,  Pa 

Lowell,  Mass 

Albany,  N.  Y 

Cambridge,  Mnw< 

Portland.  Oreg 

Atlanta.  Ga 

Grand  Rapids.  Mich  . 

Dayton,  Ohio 

Richmond.  Va 

Nashville.  Tenn 

Seattle,  Wash 

Hartford,  Conn 

Reading,  Pa 

Wilmington,  Del.... 

Camden,  N.  J 

Trenton,  N.J 

Bridgeport,  Conn 

Lynn,  Muss 

Oakland,  Cal 

Lawrence.  Mh-mh 

New  Bedford,  Ma  vs. . 

Des  Moines,  lown 

Springfield,  MasH 

Somerville,  Moss 

Troy,N.Y 

Hoboken.N.J 

Evansville,  Ind 

Manchester,  N.  H 

Utica,N.Y 

Peoria.Ill 

Charleston,  S.  C 

Savannah,  Ga 

Salt  Lake  City.  Utah. 
San  Antonio, Tex  ... 


Mur- 
riageii. 


30,476 
ri  18. 126 
9,180 
6,244 
6,186 
4,847 
3,269 
2,753 
3,061 
2,529 
2,806 
2,198 
1.907 
2,810 
(<•) 
2,090 
2,385 
1,643 
2,010 
1,672 
2,870 

\% 

1,259 

2,124 

1,048 

696 

1,218 

1,140 

688 

998 

894 

1,028 

(ft) 
1,266 

(6) 

(6) 
342 
940 
505 

1.020 
764 
810 
750 
766 
778 

(ft) 
482 
764 
961 
654 

1,080 
631 
618 
730 
892 
742 
684 
950 
601 
627 


300 
412 


(ft) 


824 
900 
787 


Male. 


40,010 
15,062 
13,471 
6,842 
8,312 
4,039 
8,992 
3,649 
2,588 
2,929 
3,789 

(ft) 

1,648 

3>897 

2.487 

3,469 

1,713 

1,777 

2,134 

2,178 

1,666 

1,411 

1,696 

636 

650 

566 

1,.'>47 

817 

1,629 

1.067 

2,162 

819 

910 

726 

(ft)^ 
679 

1,250 
625 

1,355 
662 
467 
830  1 
773 

(ft) 
773  I 
844 
913 
779 
711 
651 
396 
993  , 
792  ' 
469 

(ft) 

1,013 
416  , 
W5 
796  I 

474 

728 
527 


(ft) 


694 
549 
206 


Jlrths. 

Birth- 
rate per 

1,00b 
popula- 
tion. 

emale. 

Total. 

Still- 
births. 

37,622 

77,632 

22.59 

6,461 

14,003 

29,065 

17.11 

2,068 

13,048 

26,519 

20.50 

1,184 

6.0»0 

10,422 

18.12 

768 

7,930 

16,242 

2K.96 

639 

3,999 

8.038 

15.79 

706 

8,783 

7,775 

20.37 

335 

8,618 

7,167 

20.35 

890 

2,460 

6,048 

14.73 

282 

2,695 

5.624 

17.26 

843 

8,477 

7,266 

22.59 

866 

(ft) 

2,988 

(ft) 

412 

1,440 

10.46 

433 

8,647 

7,644 

26.44 

896 

2,270 

4,767 

17.07 

618 

8,203 

d6,721 

27.31 

281 

1,488 

3,201 

15.61 

274 

1,724 

3,501 

17.10 

208 

1,923 

4,057 

20.01 

129 

2,115 

4,288 

24.42 

211 

1.446 

3,010 

17.79 

186 

1,316 

2,727 

16.65 

169 

1,557 

8,262 

19.87 

121 

(ft) 

2,484 

15.29 

128 

ft) 

(ft) 

(ft) 

<rl27 

607 

1,242 

9.42 

el88 

720 

1,370 

10.56 

164 

568 

1,134 

9.03 

67 

1,550 

3,097 

26.15 

114 

790 

1,607 

14.83 

141 

1.362 

2,891 

26.76 

146 

996 

2,a53 

19.62 

104 

1,901 

4,063 

38.75 

131 

298 

617 

5.99 

25 

816 

1,726 

16.83 

78 

578 

1.304 

12. 7.^ 

42 

(ft) 

i^^     o 

(ft) 

(ftj 

599 

1,178 

11.55 

106 

1,150 

2,400 

26.27 

137 

690 

1,315 

13.97 

(ft) 

1,336 

2,691 

29.29 

91 

553 

1,115 

12.33 

34 

458 

925 

10.29 

174 

792 

1,622 

18.62 

110 

727 

1,500 

17.58 

73 

%^ 

(ft) 

(ft) 

225 

1,495 

18.49 

111 

321 

665 

8.24 

61 

947 

1,860 

23.29 

70 

784 

1,563 

19.79 

69 

661 

1,8?2 

17.93 

96 

513 

1,064 

14.01 

83 

292 

688 

9.39 

61 

870 

1,863 

26.24 

68 

721 

1,613 

22.08 

63 

410 

879 

13.13 

44 

(ft) 

(ft) 

(ft) 

91 

926 

1,939 

31.06 

77 

396 

811 

13.05 

(/) 

738 

1,583 

25.51 

M 

713 

1.609 

24.48 

6h 

(ft) 
696 

(ft) 
24.09 

63 
92 

494 

968 

16.40 

84 

706 

f/ 1,436 

25.20 

(W 

612 

1,039 

18.43 

61 

(ft) 

(ft) 

(ft) 
(ft) 

35 

(ft) 

ft) 

193 

458 

1,052  i 

19.39 

196 

661 

1.110 

20.74 

12 

201 

407 

7.68 

63 

a  In  C<K)k  County. 

b  Not  reported. 

e  2.897  marriage  licenses  issued;  1,733  marriages  reported. 

<f  Including  49  birth.s,Kcx  not  reported. 

r  Including  deaths  from  premature  birth. 

/^Included  in  deaths  from  premature  birth. 

g  Including  2  birth«,  se-\  not  reported. 
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Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 


84 


87 


90 

91 

92 

93 

94 

95 

96 

97 

98 

99^ 

100 

101 

102 

103 

104 

106 

106 

107 

106 

109 

110 

111 

112 

113 

114 

115 

116 

117 

118 

119 

120 

121 

122 

123 

124 

125 

126 

127 

128 

129 


Cities. 


Dulath,Minn 

Erie,  Pa , 

Elizabeth.N.J 

Wilkesbarre,  Pa 

Kansas  Clty,Kans... 

Harrisbuiv.  Pa 

PortIand,Me 

Yonker8,N.Y 

Norfolk.  Va 

Waterbory,  Conn  — 

Holyoke,  Mass 

Port  Wayne,  Ind ..... 
Youngstown,  Ohio. . . 

Houston,  Tex 

Covington,  Ky 

Akron,  Ohio 

Dallas,  Tex 

Saginaw,  Mich 

Lancaster,  Pa 

Lincoln,  Nebr 

Brockton,  Mass 

Binghamton,  N.  Y . . . , 

Augusta,  Oa 

Pawtucket,  R.I 

Altoona,Pa 

Wheeling.  W.  Va 

Mobile.  Ala 

Birmingham,  Ala  — 

Little  Rock,  Ark 

Springfield,  Ohio 

Galveston,  Tex 

Tacoma,Wa8h 

Haverhill,  Mass 

Spokane,  Wash 

Terre  Haute,  Ind.  (c)  . 

Dubuque.  Iowa 

Quincy,lll ;.. 

South  Bend,  Ind 

Salem,  Mass 

Johnstown,  Pa 

Elmira.N.Y 

AUentown,  Pa 

Davenport,  Iowa 

McKeesport,  Pa , 

Springfield,  111 

Chelsea.  Mass 

Maiden,  Mass 

Topeka,  Kans 

Sioux  City,  Iowa 

Knox  ville,  Tenn 

Chattanooga,  Tenn  . 

Superior,  wis 

Rockford,  111 

Taunton  ■  Mass 

Joliet.111 

Canton,  Ohio , 

Butte,  Mont , 

Auburn,  N.Y 


1 

1 

Births. 

Birth- 
rate per 

1,000 
popula- 
tion. 

Mw- 

Still- 

1 riages. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

births. 

i 

1           434 

544 

479 

1,023 

19.31 

42 

424 

583 

607 

1,190 

22.67 

73 

263 

463 

5?2 

1,026 

19.66 

47 

W 

\% 

w 

(a) 
a) 

w 

48 

(a 

(a) 

U) 

27 

262 

434 

456 

890 

17.74 

57 

476 

616 

499 

1,014 

20.22 

52 

341 

634 

658 

1,092 

22.78 

55 

510 

290 

256 

&15 

11.69 

63 

434 

723 

692 

1,415 

80.86 

62 

(a) 

Ml 

919 

1,760 

38.50 

63 

626 

320 

284 

604 

13.39 

656 

970 

511 

461 

972 

21.66 

6101 

883 
976 

*% 

312 

'%. 

^1/.65 

9 
37 

422 

887 

363 

750 

17.55 

645 

980 

(a) 

(a) 

(a) 

(a) 

42 

.441 

506 

490 

996 

23.52 

15 

620 

278 

311 

589 

14.21 

47 

696 

(a) 

(a) 

(a) 

(a) 

11 

400 

476 

456 

932 

23.26 

28 

631 

293 

262 

555 

14.00 

23 

496 

i**J 

(a) 

(a) 
(a) 
1,108 

(a) 

(a) 

888 
274 

'"U 

'"^ 

(a) 
i».30 

36 
32 

583 

(a) 

(a) 

(a) 

{?) 

65 

661 

424 

416 

840 

i21.84 

116 

635 

343 

293 

636 

16.56 

68 

(a) 

(a) 

(a) 

(«) 

(a) 

&1 

836 

328 

347 

675 

17.66 

28 

620 

^''Lo 

(a) 

(a) 

(«) 

80 

242 

2S3 

214 

447 

11.86- 

18 

396 

266 

268 

634 

14.36 

40 

507 

324 

320 

644 

17.48 

33 

429 

m) 

(a) 

(a) 

(a) 

15 

826 

331 

310 

641 

17.66 

(a) 

(a) 

(a) 

(o) 

W 

(«) 

25 

418 

(a 

a 

a 

(a) 

(a) 

344 

479 

470 

m 

26.39 

35 

244 

474 

429 

903 

25.13 

82 

410 

300 

271 

671 

16.01 

31 

235 

365 

357 

?22 

20.39 

25 

822 

274 

276 

d565 

16.03 

18 

172 

687 

597 

1,184 

34.59 

47 

354 

^^^^ 

(a) 

(a) 

(a) 

64:^ 

886 

467 

440 

907 

26.62 

80 

839 

401 

416 

817 

24.27 

39 

595 

(a) 

(o) 

(o) 

(a) 

26 

528 

129 

2(M 

333 

10.06 

ie) 

(a) 
a) 

{"^l 

\ll 

(a) 

(«) 

80 

(a) 

(a) 

(a) 
13.19 

(a) 

246 

189 

221 

410 

14 

278 

(a) 

(a) 

525 

16.91 

9 

331 

392 

362 

764 

24.29 

28 

800 

(a) 

(«) 

(a) 
(a) 

(«) 

13 

272 

(a) 

(o 

(a) 

(a) 

560 

292 

262 

554 

18.18 

19 

275 

261 

287 

488 

15.75 

22 

a  Not  reported. 

6Inclu<mig  deaths  from  premature  birth. 

c  Data  are  for  81  months. 

d  Including  15  births,  sex  not  reported. 

e  Included  in  deaths  from  premature  birth. 
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Table  V.— DEATHS,  BY  CAUSES. 

[In  tbis  table  consumption  includes  all  forms  of  consumption  of  tbe  lungs  and  throat,  but  not  con- 
sumption of  the  intestines,  etc.:  violence  includes  all  deaths  not  attributable  to  disease,  such  as 
suicide,  murder,  manslaughter,  homicide,  accident,  etc.;  scarlet  fever  includes  scarlatina.] 


Number  of  deaths  from— 


Mar- 
ginal 
num 
ber. 


Cides. 


'  I  Men- 

jingitiH 

Can- 1   r^    I  cere- 

cer.  I  i^_       bro- 

'   "^'    spinal 

men- 

lingitis 


1  '  NewYork.N.Y 

2  Chicago.Ill 

3  Philadelphia,  Pa.... 

4  St.I»uis,Mo 

5  Boston. Mass 

6  Baltimore.Md 

7  Cleveland,  Ohio 

8  BufTalo,N.Y 

9  !  San  Francisco,  Cal . . . 

10  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

11  I  Pittsburg,Pa 

12  New  Orleans,  La 

13  ,  Detroit,  Mich 

14  Milwaukee,  Wis 

15  Washington,  D.C.... 

16  Newark.N.J 

17  Jersey  City,  N.J 

18  Louisville,  Ky 

19  Minneapolis,  Minn  . . 

20  Providence.  R,  I 

21  Indianapolis,  Ind 

22  Kansas  City,  Mo 

23  St.  Paul,  Minn 

24  Rochester,  N.  Y 

'  26  Denver,  Colo 

26  I  Toledo,  Ohio 

27  All  .»gheny.  Pa 

28  Columbus, Ohio  {h)... 

29  Worcester,  M  axs  . . . 

30  Syracuse,  N.  Y 

81  N  e w  Ha ven ,  Conn 

82  Paler8on,N.J 

88  Fall  River, Mass... 

34  St.  Joseph,  Mo 

85  Omaha,  Nebr 

36  Lo8  Angeles,  Cal . . . 

87  Memphis, Tenn  ... 

38  Scranton.Pa 

39  Lowell,  Mass 

40  Albany,N.Y 

41  Cambridge,  Mass  . . 

42  Portlaud,Oreg ' 

43  Atlanta,Ga ! 

44  G  rand  Rapid.s,  Mich..' 

45  Dayton,  Onio 

46  Richmond  A'a 

47  Nashville,  Tenn 

48  Seattle,  Wash 

49  Hartford,  Conn.  (Jt) 

60  Reading,Pa 

61  Wilmington,  Del... 

52  Camden,  N.J ' 

53  Trenton,N.J 

54  Bridgeport,  Conn I 

65  Lynn,  Mass I 

66  Oakland, Cal ! 

57  Lawrence,  Mass I 

68  New  Bedford.  Ma*w... 

59  Des  Moines,  Iowa ' 

60  Springfield,  Mass.. 

61  Somerville,Mass... 

62  Troy,N.Y 

63  Hoboken,N.J 

a  Not  reported. 

b  Not  including  deaths  from  premature  birth. 

c  Included  in  deaths  from  all  other  causes. 

d  Included  in  deaths  from  other  diarrheal  diseases. 

r  Including  deaths  from  cholera  infantum. 

/Including  deaths  from  apoplexy,  old  age,  hydrocephalus,  septiG»mia,  and  premature  birth. 


2,136 

1,989 

1.688 

890 

1,014 

695 

717 

389 

146 

297 

369 

411 

402 

393 

281 

330 

267 

88 

1»1 

136 

225 

205 

177 

166 

345 

144 

206 

20) 

258 

232 

144 

177 

1-28 

161 

218 

243 

147 

149 

174 

194 

173 

123 

177 

144 

187 

179 

118 

201 

89 

88 

522 

29 

96 

180 

95 

30 

56 

132 

101 

67 

102 

37 

84 

64 
6^ 

56 

166 

5 

101 

121 

71 

83 

79 

31 

111 

66 

28 

53 

48 

84 

72 

66 

10 

67 

72 

39 

77 

41 

30 

83 

74 

61 

41 

53 

57 

78 

23 

88 

90 

18 

•2i\ 

28 

26 

18 

37 

66 

29 

87 

24 

20 

103 

20 

66 

31 

44 

72 

63 

81 

42 

12 

51 

51 

61 

37 

16 

32 

23 

33 

52 

49 

30 

44 

55 

17 

166 

29 

35 

40 

53 

33 

46 

26 

6 

25 

13 

24 

44 

28 

18 

86 

30 

14 

65 

24 

11 

48 

44 

28 

142 

31 

32 

30 

51 

26 

22 

64 

29 

19 

24 

36 

46 

44 

33 

55 

19 

13 

30 

42 

24 

23 

34 

22 

32 

18 
16 

23 

55 

37 

6& 
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Table  V.— DEATHS,  BY  CAUSES. 
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[In  tbis  table  consumption  includes  all  forms  of  consumption  of  tbe  lungs  and  tbroat,  but  not  con- 
sumption of  the  intestines,  etc.;  violence  includes  all  deaths  not  attributable  to  disease,  such  as 
suicide,  murder,  manslaughter,  homicide,  accident,  etc.;  scarlet  fever  includes  scarlatina.] 


Number  of  deaths  from— 

Mh- 
Tfm- 
mus 
and 
in- 
ani- 

Measles. 

Ne- 
phri- 
tis. 

Old 
age. 

Ty- 
phoid 
lever. 

Mala- 
rial 
fever. 

Scar- 
let 
fever. 

• 

dro- 
cepb- 
alus. 

Sep- 
ticae- 
mia. 

Al- 
Croup.lb^. 

\isiL. 

Whoop- 
cough. 

Pre- 
ma- 
ture 
birth. 

All 
other 
causes. 

Total 
deaths.) 

tion. 

2,136 

587 

5,1131,306 

546 

167 

533 

864 

170 

318  443 

514 

1,178   14,808 

65,343 

728 

168 

1,180 

480 

442 

25 

533 

45 

•239 

74    163 

77 

'>*^     6,610 

•26,503 

838 

7 

1,208 

766 

948 

16 

132 

47 

149 

166     69 

166 

8,273 

24,534 

441 

15 

473 

563 

131 

148 

38 

15 

77 

49     '25 

59 

2,8*29 

10,0*24 

512 

33 

298 

212 

165 

1 

74 

157 

61 

27     68 

76 

2,8*22 

11. 167 

530 

5 

668 

358 

153 

48 

24 

21 

50 

51     31 

19 

2,8iW 

10, 152 

487 

2 

158 

248 

119 

2 

36 

4 

59 

24     18 

•26 

1.711 

5,556 

172 

50 

212 

303 

88 

1 

32 

6 

'29 

19     52 

42 

1,117 

4,904 

299 

72 

Sft') 

128 

175 

14 

54 

14 

117 

5   130 

50 

1,739 

6  7,105 

199 

56 

149 

253 

121 

8 

13 

1 

16 

29     16 

1 

2,104 

6,000 

210 

.     54 

156 

67 

343 

3 

42 

9 

•26 

19     -28 

103 

1,734 

6,0*20 

157 

"     17 

522 

397 

155 

228 

3 

4 

78 

3     '29 

•20 

•2,091 

7,893 

'234 

2 

140 

Ibi 

55 

21 

8 

9 

37 

12       8 

23 

1,3-27 

4,539 

78 

26 

132 

69 

47 

36 

1 

'29 

4!     15 

9 

1.1'22 

3,848 

157 

27 

301 

208 

169 

"'*49 

19 

7 

5 

17     17 

12 

1,768 

6,0^26 

170 

6 

287 

86 

66 

16 

34 

17 

44 

3     15 

21 

700 

4,637 

1-22 

10 

209 

(c) 

30 

'22 

34 

(c) 

% 

26     13 

•25 

/1, 167 

8,854 

189 

9 

47 

170 

122 

1 

3 

10 

22       5 

5 

1.332 

8,619 

101 

3 

108 

104 

71 

9 

5 

17 

1     15 

26 

720 

2,246 

81 

27 

209 

72 

43 

9 

19 

5 

18 

11      15 

47 

705 

8, 162 

123 

4 

58 

128 

64 

•25 

29 

10 

35 

14       2 

1 

641 

2,574 

149 

10 

51 

40 

50 

8 

5 

4 

39 

9       9 

•20 

1,054 

2,694 

86 
68 

I 

51 
140 

48 
136 

30 
30 

5 
19 

■""4 

a^ 

1 

641 

1,765 
2,343 

:::"::r"8 

2 

520 

62 

84 

59 

51 

i 

7 

19 

61     14 

21                     488 

62,136 

137 

5 

39 

92 

40 

8 

14 

..... 

20 

2       1 

11                     412 

61,832 

61 

9 

58 

56 

136 

12 

17 

13.... 

9,                    473 

2,108 

59 

4 

54 

70 

28 

i 

3 

14 

!      1 

4                    224 

1.360 

22 

5 

88 

68 

19 

2 

10 

"  "3 

14 

U)    '     0 

4,                    442 

1.800 

37 

2 

25 

90 

20 

6 

38 

8 

4 

3     2 

4                    454     1.4621 

38 
73 

111 
93 

61 
35 

28 
49 

'\ 

••••j2 

11 

1 

6 
5 

5  367 

6  485 

1,717 
2,087 

32 

..... 

i4 

98 

12 

61 

32 

11 

16 

3 

3 

8 

15       6 

14                    576 

1,924 

23 
65 

20 
23 

24 
66 

35 
26 

1 
3 



4 

3 

4 

10 
6 

16       3 
9 

7                    310 

826 

ii 

8                    367     1,1871 

43 

2 

83 

64 

40 

1 

3 

3 

•25 

17;     15 

5                    380     1,6411 

6:^ 

5 

77 

49 

39 

206 

2 

4 

20 

4       8 

1                     636 

2, 162, 
1,7*22 

6i 

28 

31 

'25 

2 

40 

2 

11 

16       4 

3                    688 

47 
100 

1 

68 

22 
76 

17 
82 

i 

9 
10 

16,.... 
13     12 

14                    688 
12                    646 

1,848 
1.968 

..... 

"*i7 

70 

8 

59 

36 

20 

8 

6 

10 

U)          3 

'28                    857     1,539 

15 

3 

24 

20 

21 

2 

2 

10 

2       5 

7                    232 

863 

66 

11 

21 

31 

77 

"  "ii 

11 

7 

19       4 

6                    871 

2.068 

49 

15 

IT 

46 

26 

f> 

ft 

■""'6 

8 

•25,      4 

7!                    349 

1, 152 

46 
86 
92 

71 
56 
56 

66 

31 
37 
50 

4 

16 
'29 

2 
2 

2 
3 
8 

It 

30 

.    1       3 

^1  I 

2                    130 

1                    547 

16                    456 

1,211 
1,679 
1,887 



io 

20 

8 

14 

13 

■25 

'2 

2 

7 

3       7 

1!                    151 

599 

3 

5 

89 

82 

38 

'    'io 

1 

4 

11 

9 

6 

8 

145 

1.430 

42 
80 

22 
46 

21 
27 

'26 
46 

3 
4 

6 

1 

..... 

6 

7 

12 

8 

1 
1 

2 
6 

251 
362 

1,046 
1,294 



i 

91 



80 

9 

29 

1 

1 

1 

8 

17 

2 

2 

333 

1,256 

44 

26 

4 

1 

69 
60 

18 
18 

1 

1 
15 

2 
9 

6 
18 

122 
349 

1,160 
1.071 

..... 

"'ii 

.. 

7 

39 

56 

13 

3 

3 

13 

9 

1 

"1*3 

7 

282 

1,018 

'  *  "24 

35 

19 

24 

6 

1 

..... 

10 

2 

1 

1 

'221 

903 

64 

4 

23 

19 

20 

2 

1 

6 

1 

•22 

396 

1.234 

23 

19 

21 

16 

i: 

..... 

8 

U) 

4 

1                    879 

1.161 

16 

5 

18 

22 

9 

3 

5 

3 

1 

230 

/667. 

36 

5 

84 

31 

15 

3 

2 

7 

(i) 

8 

2,                    172 

938 

23 
50 
52 

2 

24 
37 
45 

30 
34 
11 

15 
46 

18 

3 

•'".2 


4 
5 
6 

2                    193 

801 
1,'277 
1,138 

8 

17 



I 

1 
1 

409 
814 

2 

""io 

Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 


X  Included  in  stillbirths. 
Data  do  not  include  893  deaths  in  hospitaln,  asylumH,  and  public  institutions. 
i  Including  deaths  from  croup. 
j  Included  in  deaths  frtim  diphtheria. 

it  Data  do  not  include  deaths  of  nonresident.s  who  died  In  hospitals. 
/Ineluding  stillbirths. 
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Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 


90 

91 

92 

93 

94 

95 

96 

97 

98 

99 

100 

103 

.102 

103 

104 

105 

106 

107 

108 

109 

110 

111 

112 

113 

114 

115 

116 

117 

118 

119 

120 

121 

122 

123 

124 

125 

126 

127 

128 

129 


Cltiefi. 


Evansville,  Ind 

Manchester,  N.  H 

Utiea,N.Y 

Peoria,  111 

Charleston,  S.C 

Savannah,  Ga 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.. 

Sau  Antonio,  Tex 

Duluth.Minn 

Erie,  Pa 

Elizabeth.N.J 

WilkeSbarre,  Pa 

Kansas  City,  Kans — 

Harrisburg,  Pa 

Portland,  Me 

Yonker8,N.Y 

Norfolk,  Va 

Waterbury,  Conn 

Holyoke,Ma8s 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind 

Youngstown,  Ohio — 

Houston,  Tex 

Covington.  Ky. 
Akron,  Ohio 


Number  of  deaths  from- 


Con- 

Pneu- 

sump- 

mo- 

tion. 

nia. 

128 

7<J 

91 

113 

112 

99' 

68 

102i 

173 

97 

193 

153 

61 

45 

122 

62 

34 

53 

74 

69 

75 

91 

38 

93 

(c) 

(c) 

61 

85 

94 

76 

107 

80 

'I 


Dallas,  Tex 

Saginaw,  Mich 

Lancaster,  Pa 

Lincoln,  Nebr 

Brockton,  Mass 

Bingham  ton,  N.  Y . . . 

Augusta,  Oa 

Pawtucket,  R.  I 

Altoona,  Pa 

Wheeling,  W.Va.... 

Mobile,  Ala. 

Birmingham,  Ala 

Little  Rock,  ArTc 

Springfield,  Ohio 

Galveston,  Tex 

Tacoma,  Wash 

Haverhill,  Mass 

Spokane,  Wash 

Terre  Haute,  Ind.  (/) , 

Dubuque.  Iowa 

Quincy,Ill , 

South  Bond,  Ind 

Salem,  Mass 

Johnstown,  Pa , 

Elmira.N.Y 

Allentown,  Pa 

Davenport,  Iowa  . 

McKeesport,  Pa 

Springfield,  111 

Cnelsea,  Mass.  (g) 

Maiden,  Mass 

Topeka,  Kans , 

Sioux  City,  Iowa 

Knoxville,  Tenn , 

Chattanooga,  Tenn . . . 

Superior,  Wis 

Rockford,  111 

Taunton,  Mass 

JolietlU 

Canton,  Ohio 

Butte.Mont 

Aubum,N.Y 


156 
47 
91 
75 
48 
76 
101 
45 
96 
48 
57 
41 
66 
78 
128 
78 
42 
71 
148 
108 
125 
63 
84 
42 
58 
52 
14 
30 


(c) 


61 
86 
66 
42 
89 
31 
75 
9 
51 
51 
15 
94 
105 
19 
86 
67 
41 
25 
28 
40 


70 
40 
58 
68 
19 
80 
41 
75 
50 
78 
44 
46 
45 
71 
40 
50 
43 
58 
64 
60 
34 
22 
28 
53 

II 

37 
39 

49 
50 
36, 
2i 
24 
68 
21 
74 
34 
37 
14 
56 
74 
44 
20 
72 
39 
26 
163 
49 


Heart 
dis- 


56 
42 
18 
9 
73 
54 
32 

'■"65 
66 
69 
67 
49 
40 
30 
54 
84 
64 
51 
44 
40 
64 
85 
34 
60 
71 
67 
30 


(c) 


60 
41 
27 
61 
38 
20 
37 
56 
52 
40 
14 
29 
87 
24 
20 
50 
35 
20 
39 
57 


a  Including  deaths  from  croup. 

b  Included  in  deaths  from  diphtheria. 

e  Not  reported. 

d  Not  Including  deaths  from  premature  birth. 
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STATISTICS    OF   CITIES. 
Tablk  v.— deaths,  by  causes— Concluded. 


HI 


Number  of  deaths  from— 


Ma- 

ras- 

mus 
and 
in- 

Measles. 

Ne- 
phri- 
tis. 

Old 
age.i 

ani- 

1 

tion. 

1 

60 

2 

28 

14 

43 

5 

29 

24 

28 

16 

38 

9 

1 

14 

43 

78 

14 

159 

51 

88 

15 

30 

M 

24 

3 

42 

70 

49 

4 

84 

43 

V?. 

? 

8 

40 

1 

31 

34 

87 

2 

55 

11 

27 

1 

26 

2 

(c) 

(0 

(C) 

(c) 

'^ 

20 

24 

23 

5 

46 

37 

20 

46 

7 

15 

n 

27 

6 

2 

22 

13 

32 

12 

8 

58 

m 

37 

25 

•20 

21 

37 

3 

21 

25 

15 

1 

40 

10 

17 

30 

35 

47 

12 

20 

10 

19 

2 

7 

2(^ 

31 

23 

35I 

3 

1 

19 

14 

m 

12 

18 

25 

44 

31 

6 

7 

30 

17 

39 

2 

23 

18 

13 

1 

23 

15 

41 

1 

63 

32 

39 

2 

12 

12 

21 

2 

9 

13 

9 

34 
38 

34 

35 

1 

25 

16 

9 

5 

15 

'?:? 

•22: 

14 

4 

16 

14' 

21 

11 

5 

13 

9 

4 

•29| 

13 

17 

20 

(<•) 

(r) 

e-) 

41 

2 

24 

21 

39 

1 

10 

17, 

3 

44 

11 
4 
14 
14 


?1 

15 

7 

15 

38 

?0 

1 

14 

•24 

20 

2 

12 

16 

<> 

26 

•23* 

2 

2 

6 

13 

1 

5 

5 
15 

4 

24 

13 

29 

2 

11 

17 

1 

7 

5 

•2 

8 

14 

31 

19 

4 

37 

10 

1 

16 

8 

5 
12 

16 

16 

5 

5 

n 

18 

20 

Ty- 
iphoid 
'lever. 


e  Included  in  stillbirths. 

/  Data  are  for  8^  months. 

r/Data  include  88  deaths  in  naval,  marine,  and  HoldierK*  home  hospitalH. 

A  Including  Mtillbirths. 
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948       BULLETIN  OP  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR. 

Tablk  VI.— percentage  of  deaths  from  EA(^H  SPE(UFIKr)  CArSK. 


Mar- 

1 
Con- 

ginal 
num- 
ber. 

CItleB. 

siunp- 
tion. 

1     New  York.  N.Y 

12.27 

2 

Chicago.lll 

9.87 

8 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

11.49 

4 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

10.88 

5 

Boston, Mass 

11.07 

6 

Baltimore,  Md 

9.72 

7 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

8.68 

8 

Buffalo,N.Y 

9.36 
13.26 

9 

San  Francisco.  Cal — 

10 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

n.63 

11 

Pittfiburg.Pa 

6.78 

12 

New  Orleans,  La 

11.60 

13 

Detroit,  Mich 

8.83 

14 

Milwaukee,  Wis 

9.68 

16 

Washington,  D.C 

1L83 

16 

Newark,  N.J 

13.76 

17 

Jersey  City,  N.J 

Louisville,  Ky 

Minneapolis,  Minn  . . . 

11.21 

18 

12.45 

19 

11.04 

20 

Providence.  R.  1 

11.04 

21 

Indianapolis,  Ind 

11.28 

22 

Kansas  City,  Mo 

8.23 

23 

St.  Paul,  Minn 

12.62 

24 

Rochester,  N.  Y 

10.46 

25    Denver,  Colo 

26.06 

26     Toledo,  Ohio 

9.77 

27  1  Allegheny,Pa 

9.30 

28  '  Columbus, Ohio  (A)... 

17.13 

29  1  Worcester,  Mass 

30  Syracuse,  N.  Y 

11.83 

9.30 

31  i  New  Haven,  Conn . . . . 

11.77 

32     Paterson.  N.J 

9.77 

33  1  Fall  River,  Ma«s 

7.12 

34  1  St.Joseph.Mo 

4.24 

35  '  Omaha,  Nebr 

9.86 

36  1  Los  Angeles,  Cal 

37  Memphis,  Tenn 

17.61 

11.62 

38  1  Scranton.Pa 

5.75 

39     Lowell. Mass 

9.79 

40 

Albany.N.Y 

12.45 

41 

Cambridge,  Mass 

10.79 

42 

Portland,  Oreg 

Atlanta,  Ga 

16.11 

43 

11.80 

44 

Grand  Rapids, Mich.. 
Dayton,  Ohio 

8.16 

45 

14.96 

46 

Richmond^a 

Nashville,  Tenn 

18.80 

47 

13.88 

48 

Seattle,  Wash 

10.52 

49 

Hartford,Conn.  (Jt)... 

11.05 

50  1  Reading, Pa 

7.36 

61  ,  Wilmington,  Del 

52  1  Camden. N.J 

11.90 

n.32 

63 

Trenton,  N.J 

12.83 
7.94 

64 

Bridgeport,  Conn 

Lynn, Mass 

65 

8.36 

56 

Oakland,  Cal 

18.96 

57 

Lawrence,  Mass 

5.27 

68 

New  Bedford,  Mass . . . 

9.04 

59 

Des  Moines,  Iowa 

8.84 

60 

Springfield,  Mass 

12.90 

61 

Somerville,  Mass 

11.74 

62 

Troy.N.Y 

13.86 

63 

Hoboken.N.J 

12.04 

64 

Evansville,  Ind 

18.33 

65 

Manchester,  N.  H 

8.58 

66 

Utica,N.Y 

n.45 

67 

Peoria,  111 

9.64 

68 

Charleston,  S.C 

8.87 

69 

Savannah,  Ga 

12.11 

Pneu 
mo- 
nia. 


13.06 

18.48 
9.88 
9.12 

18.03 
8.84 
9.88 
9.44 
9.81 
7.52 

11.78 
7.41 
9.28 
7.44 
8.48 

10.51 

11.24 
9.26 
6.191 
9.77, 
6.371 

14.18 
7.65 
9.13| 
8.71 
7.82 

18.00| 
7.28' 

11.11' 
6.68, 
8.79! 

11.831 
9.04 
7.61 

10.61 
7.62 

10.22 
8.M 
9.86 
8.69 

10.60 
6.84 
9.62 
9.90 
6.94 
7.91 
9.961 
9.36 

10.66 
8.80 
9.74 

10.86 

14.14 
7.28 
8.85 
7.58 
8.75 
9.89 
9.44 
7.86 

13.86 
9.00 

12.04 
8.18 

10.66 

10.12 

14.47 
4.97 
9.60 


Heart 
dis- 
ease. 

Vio- 
lence 

6.06 

6.19 

6.&5 

6.09 

6.04 

1.93 

6.28 

6.40 

8.66 

5.66 

6.44 

4.06 

6.28 

6.27 

6.20 
9.48 

6.12 

7.59 

7.23 

5,85 

4.78 

8.16 

7.77 

4.41 

6.04 

4.65 

6.93 

5.39 

8.85 

8.87 

8.85 

8.97 

6.42 

5.46 

6.17 
4.94 

4.12 

8.65 

7.88 

4.74 

9.06 

4.82 

6.79 

8.82 

7.42 

7.20 

9.18 

4.27 

5.81 

6.06 

6.13 

6.17 

6.07 

6.46 

9.66 

6.22 

9.38 

8.44 

Apo- 
plexy 


Diarrheal 
diseases. 


tHe-  Chol- 
ria.      f» 

I    in- 
fan- 

'  turn. 


Other. 

I 


6.67 

n.07 
7.28 
4.94 
6.42 
6.48 
8.65 
8.44! 
6.40, 
8.441 
9.26 
8.58 
9.85! 
4.30, 
7.64 
9.91 
6.96 
5.88 
8.01 
7.41 

1L28 
6.80 
£.46 
8.71 
6.82 
9.04 

12.40 
7.62 
9.89 
8.69 
8.21 

11.11 
9.16 
7.91 
4.06 
5.88 
9.30 
8.51 
4.61 
8.51 


5.40' 
4.661 
6.75 
8.07 
7.261 
6.23: 
5.241 
6.62 
7.49 
8.68 
4.17 
2.73 
8.84 
2.61 
8.91 
6.03 
3.42 
8.34 
12.69 
6.78 
9.56 
4.02 
6.58 
5.62 
6.82 
4.32 
8.09 
1.86 
.26 
6.90 
4.48 
2.76 
1.67 
6.89 
3.23 
2.64 
4.91 
4.25 
6.82 
8.33 


3.66 

2.01 

8.43 

1.53 

3.83 

8.58 

2.45 

8.26 

8.80 

2.68 

1.96 

2.42 

3.68 

3.12 

4.25 

6.73 

(c) 

1.51 

2.40 

4.71 

2.33 

1.48 

2.72| 

6.34 

2.481 

1.91 

3.18 

4.04 

4.00 

2.06 

6.24 

8.16 

1.97 

.97 
8.37 
2.56 

.88 
2.21 
8.41 
4.32 
4.09 
L04 
1.94 
8.73 
6.11 
2.98 
3.92 
1.67 
6.60 
6.64 
8.17 
8.90 
3.36 
2.99 
4.42 
8.64 
2.84 
8.96 
1.50 
4.87 
6.12 
1.80 
2.72 
1.98 
2.74 
8.27 
1.42 
2.46 
1.19 


2.461 

8.81, 

8.461 

1.91; 

2.48' 

2.571 

1.49 

1.48 

1.52, 

1.08 

1.16 

.18 

1.96 

2.84 

2.89 

2.73 

2.16 

.74 

1, 

1.04 

1.98 

.67 

2.33 

2.26 

1.17 

8.79 

1.18 

.96 

i2.22 

3.01 

1.28 

4.70 

.52 

2.54 

1. 

.98 

.28 

5.63 

1.24 

2.08 

£3.67 

1.04 

.68 

.95 

.60 

.19 

1.70 

2.67 

4.05 

2.01 

4.66 

6.02 

1.03 

i.98 

.98 

1.66 

4.86 

12.15 

.60 

i5.86 

L37 

1.41 

1.84 

.52 

.67 

4.-29 

.43 

.05 

.32 


2.55' 
2.28| 
2.96 
4.02 
2.511 
8.38! 
2.721 
3.811 
.77 
.83' 
7.541 
8.16' 
6. 70, 
2.291 
2.141 
3.53' 

'V 

2.091 


2.74 

7.69 

.69 

.64 

L04 

5.69 

.65 

1. 

.38 

.20 

1.59 

6.77 

8.88 

8.12 

2.341 

6.14 

«8.63 

1.96 

8.741 


Can- 
cer. 


8.50 

4.68 

.78 

1.71 

2.80 

1.31 

1.70 

2.77 

2.06 

1.64 

1.27 

4.26 

6.00 

'^% 

€10.26 
4.27 

6.72 

1.28 

6.96 

1.09 

6.68 

1.28 

2.64 

4.84 

18.62 

2.81 

8.51 

1.46 

3.87 

.49 

2.44 

1.16 

7.02 

8.48 

2.56 

9.62 

.54 

.76 

2.95 

4.03 

8.88 

2.09 

.46 

4.59 

1.16 

2.52 

2.62 

1.49 

2.48 

2.85 

4.81 

4.77 

4.82 

1.67 

1.84 

5.78 

11.47 

2.87 

.76 

2.6a 

8.01 

1.91 

2.07 

10.09 

6.28 

4.89 

4.42 

8.64 

.78 

.44 

8.99 

4.05 

6.37 

4.05 

1.66 

2.40 

6.76 

.64 

8.87 

4.07 

2.60 

2.72 

1.23 

1.88 

1.98 

7.36 

L32 

1.23 

1.64 

2.13 

1.18 

1.03 

9.90 

.76 

6.27 

Bron- 
chi- 
tis. 


8.27 
8.49 
2.92 
2.96 
8.60 
8.26 
3.81 
4.18 
4.86 
8.42 
2.89 
2.04 
8.24 
6.06 
2.94 
8,96 
2.81 

.82 
4.23 
4.18 
8.96 
2.88 
3.74 
6.16 
3.70 
8.60 
2.28 
4.851 
4.00 
2.80 
4.31 
2.64 
1.19 
2.18 
2.19 
8.961 
1.11 
1.16 
2.88! 
4.12 
3.81 
4.29 
1.11 
4.26 
4.64' 
1.841 
2. 81 1 
4.34! 
8.01 
2.68 
2.32 
1.91 
3.79 
2.89 
5.01. 
7.09 
1.96 
8. 79 
2.86 
4.48 
4.24 
1.41 
1.41 
2.40 
1.70i 
8.17 
2.41 
2.66 

.69" 


Men- 
ingitis 
and 
cere- 
bro- 
spinal 
men- 
ingitLH 


3.04 

3.98 

1.69 

8.68 

8.62 

2. 

2.45 

8.61 

2.08 

4.30 

2.94 

2.76 

8.28 

4.50 

2.89 

2.60 

2.28 

2.78 

L84 

8.19', 

1.44 

2.08 

.28 
8.03 
L45 
1.68 
8.98 

.74 
2.17 
2.05 
3.56 
2.78 
4.57 
8.15 
1.62 
1.77 

.98 
8.88 
8.90 
2.13 
8.81 
1.86 
1.60 
2.60 
1.40 
2.22 
1.75 
1.00 
1.68 
1.72 
1.08 

.88 
2.41 
2.99 
2.65 
8.21 
2.92 
2.84 
1.96 
2.56 
2.75 
1.80 
8.25 
2.71 
6.18 
1.12 
1.42 
1.28' 
1.69 


2.68 
2.72 
.59 
4.10 
2.62 
.87 
4.06 
8.38 
2.90 
8.87 
2.18 
8.08 
8.83 
8.20 
8.10 
4.43 

18.54 
6.11 
2.49 
2.12 
8.26 
6.16 
5.89 
8.54 
6.20 
2.89 
8.41 
4.93 
4.28 
5.68 
2.39 
8.60 
4.68 
8.39 
8.12 
5.30 
4.79 
1.80 
2.87 
.61 
8.96 
8.71 
2.62 
8.82 

18.68 
2.58 
2.44 
4.17 
8.08 
8.44 
5.02 
8.88 

12.24 
2.80 
2.16 
2.10 
8.65 
4.74 
4.50 
2.45 
4.00 
4.31 
5.71, 
6.31 


4.06 
5.01 
3.83 
.92 
2.82 


a  Deaths  not  reported. 

6  Not  including  deaths  from  premature  birth. 

c  Included  in  deaths  from  all  other  causes. 

d  Included  In  deaths  from  other  diarrheal  diseases. 

e  Including  deaths  from  cholera  infantum. 

/Including  deaths  from  apoplexy,  old  age,  hydrocephalus,  septiceemia,  and  premature  birth. 
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Table  VI.— PERCENTAGE  OF  DEATHS  FROM  EACH  SPECIFIED  CArsE. 


Ma- 

t 

. 

ras- 
mus 
and 
in- 
ani- 
tion. 

Measles. 

Ne- 
phri- 
tis. 

Old 
a^re. 

,  Ty- 
phoid 
lever. 

Mala- 
rial 
fever. 

Scar- 
let 
fever. 

dro- 
ceph 
alus. 

Sep- 
lic«- 
mia. 

Croup. 

Al- 
co- 
hol- 

iSQ). 

Whoop- 
ing 
cough. 

Pre- 
ma- 
ture 
birth. 

All 
other 
causes. 

Total. 

Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 

3.2- 

0.90 

7.821  2,00 

0.83 

0.25 

0.82 

1.32 

0.26 

0.490.68 

0.79 

1.80 

21.90 

100.00 

1 

2.8& 

.66 

4.63'  1.88 

1.73 

.10 

2.09 

.18 

.94 

.29;  .W 

.30 

1.04 

22.00 

100.00 

2 

8.42 

.03 

4.92  8.12 

3.86 

.06 

.64 

.19 

.61 

.68  .28 
.49  .26 

.68 

3.01 

83.72 

100.00 

3 

4.4a 

.15 

4.72  6.62 

1.31 

L48 

.38 

.16 

.77 

.59 

.95 

28.22 

100.00 

4 

4.58 

.29 

2.67,  1.90 

1.48 

.01 

.66 

1.41 

.56 

.24'  .61 

.68 

1.85 

25. -27 

100.00 

6 

6  22 

.05 

6.68  3.63 

1.61 

.47 

.24 

.21 

.49 

.60  .20 

.19 

2.43 

28.41 

100.00 

6 

sItg 

.04 

2.84 

4.46 

2.14 

.04 

.66 

.07 

1.06 

.43,  .32 

.47 

It  24 

30.80 

100,00 

7 

8.51 

1.02 

4.32 

6.18 

1.79 

.02 

.66 

.12 

.69 

.39 

1.06 

.86 

4.96 

22.78 

100.00 

8 

4.21 

1.01 

4.29 

1.80 

2.46 

.20 

.76 

.20 

1.65 

.07 

1.83 

.70 

'i\o 

24.47 

6100.00 

9 

8.32 

.93 

2.48 

4.22 

2.02 

.13 

.22 

.02 

.27 

.48 

.27 

.02 

35.06 

100.00 

10 

8.49 

.90 

2.591  1.11 

5.70 

.06 

.70 

.16 

.43 

.82 

.46 

1.71 

2.38 

28.80 

100.00 

11 

1.99 

.22 

6.61 

6.03 

1.96 

2.89 

.04 

.05 

.99 

.04 

.37 

.25 

1.48 

26.49 

100.00 

12 

6.16 

.04 

3.08 

3.39 

1.21 

.46 

.18 

.20 

.82 

.26 

.18 

.51 

29.24 

100.00 

13 

2.08 

.68 

3.43 

1.80 

1.22 

.94 

.03 

.76 

.10 

.39 

.23 

"i.'64 

29.20 

100.00 

14 

2.61 

.46 

4.99 

3.46 

2.80 

".'si 

.31 

.12 

.08 

.28 

.28 

,20 

1.83 

29.26 

100.00 

15 

8.75 

.18 

6.33 

1.90 

1.45 

.35 

.76 

.37 

.97 

.07 

.33 

.46 

3.02 

15.43 

100.00 

16 

8.17 

.26 

5.42i    (c) 

.78 

.67 

.88 

(c) 

% 

.68 

.34 

.66 

(c) 

/30.02 

100.00 

17 

5.37 

.26 

1.34  4.83 

8.47 

.03 

.09 

.28 

.62 

.14 

.14 

.26 

37.85 

100.00 

18 

4.50 

.13 

4.81 

4.63 

3.16 

.40 

.22 

.76 

.05 

.67 

1.16 

3.65 

32.06 

100.00 

19 

2.56 

.86 

6.61 

2.28 

1.36 

".'29 

.60 

.16 

.57 

.35 

.47 

1.49 

2.02 

22.30 

100.00 

20 

4.78 

.15 

2.26 

4.97 

2.49 

.97 

1.13 

.39 

1.36 

.54 

.08 

.04 

7.23 

24.90 

100.00 

21 

5.53 

.37 

1.89 

1.48 

1.86 

.30 

.19 

.16 

1.46 

.38 

.33 

.74 

2.45 

89.13 

100.00 

22 

4.87 

2.89,  2.72 
6.98  6.81 

1.70 
1.28 

.28 
.81 

".'i? 

.28 
.51 

'.'34 

.'69 

3.85 
2.43 

30.65 
22.19 

100.00 
100.00 

23 

2.90 

"36 

24 

2.90 

.42  8.93  2.76 

2.39 

'".'65 

.33 

.89 

"'."28 

.66 

.98 

}?! 

22.86 

6100.00 

25 

7.48 

.27  2.13  6.02 

2.18 

.44 

.76 

1.09 

.11 

.06 

.60 

22.49 

6100.00 

26 

2.89 

.48 

2.75  2.61 

6.45 

.67 

".'65 

.81 

.62 

.43 

1.86 

22.44 

100.00 

27 

4.3i 

.29 

3.97  6.16 

2.06 

'.'07 

.22 

1.03 

.07 

.29 

8.24 

16.47 

100.00 

28 

1.22 

.28 

4.89  3.78 

1.06 

.11 

.66 

".'i? 

.78 

"i'j)" 

.28 

.22 

2.72 

24.56 

100.00 

29 

2.53 

.14 

1.71   6.16 

1.87 

.41 

2.60 

.55 

.27 

.21 

.14 

.27 

1.98 

81.06 

100.00 

8C 

2.21 

6.47  8.65 
4.46|  1.68 

1.63 
2.35 

.64 
.19 

'.'57 

.64 
.06 

".'io 



'  "67 

.35 
.24 

.29 
.29 

2.97 
2.49 

21.38 

100.00 

31 

3.60 

i.*63 

23.24   100.00 

82 

5.09 

.62 

3.17   1.66 

.67 

.83 

.16 

.16 

.42 

.78 

.31 

.73 

2.03 

29.94   100.00 

33 

2.78 

2.42,  2.91 
1.^!  6.66 

4.24 
2.19 

.12 
.26 

"."34 

.86 
.34 

1.21 
.50 

1.94 

.36 
.76 

.86 
.67 

2.66 
2.19 

37.63 
30.92 

100.00 
100.00 

34 

5.48 

.93 

35 

2.62 

.12 

6.06  3.90 

2.44 

.06 

.18 

.18 

1.62 

"i.'w 

.91 

.30 

1.89 

28.16 

100.00 

36 

2.93 

.23 

3.6K  2.28 

1.81 

9.57 

.09 

.19 

.93 

.19 

.37 

.06 

1.16 

29.56 

100.00 

37 

8.72 

1.63  1.80 

1.45 

.12 

2.-32 

.12 

.64 

.93 

.23 

.17 

1.67 

87.06 

100.00 

38 

2.64 

i.*4i 

2.92.  1.19 

.92 

.49 

.87 

.76 

1.46 

81.82 

100.00 

39 

5.08 

.10 

3.46  3.86 

4.17 

*.*65 

.51 

".'26 

"."86 

.66 

'.'ei 

.61 

.66 

27.69,  100.00 

40 

4.55 

.52 

3.83  2.34 

1.30 

.52 

.39     .65 

(J) 

.20 

1.82 

1.89 

23.20!  100.00 

41 

1.74 

.35 

2.78  2.32 

2.43 

.23 

.23  1.16 

.23 

.hS 

.81 

4.64 

26.88 

100.00 

42 

3.19 

.53 

1.02   1.50 

3.72 

*.*82 

.53 

34 

.92 

.19 

.29 

2.90 

42.12 

100.00 

43 

4.25 

1.30 

1.48  3.99 

2.26 

.43 

.43 

.52     .69 

2.17 

.36 

.61 

1.22 

80.80 

100.00 

44 

3.80 

•).86  4.54 

2.56 

.33 

.16 

.16   1.16 

.08,  .26 

.16 

2.28 

10.73 

100.00 

45 

5.46 

3.65  2.16 

2.34 

1.01 

.13 

.19 

.89 

.19   .13 

.32 

34.64 

100.00 

46 

4.87 

.'63 

2.97 

3.60 

2.66 

1.64 

.16 

1.69 

.21 

"85 

1.70 

24.16 

100.00 
100.00 

47 

8.84 

.50 

2.34 

2.17 

4.17 

■".'83     .33 

1.17 

.50'l.l7 

.17 

.67 

25.21 

48 

.21 

.35 

6.22 

5.73 

2.66 

*.*76 

.07     .28 

.77 

.63,  .42 

.66 

1.89 

10.14 

100.00 

49 

4.01 

2.10  2.01 
3.55  2.09 

2.49 
3.55 

.29 
.31 

.57 
.06 

•y^ 

:tl 

1.15 
.62 

.10 
.08 

89 

6.40 
1.08 

24.00 
27.97 

100.00 
100.00 

50 

6.18 

.'08 

51 

7.49 

6.37     .72 

2.31 

.08 

.08 

.08 

.64 

1.35 

.16 

!l6 

.80 

26.63 

100.00 

52 

8.79 

.34 

.09 

5.95.  1.55 
6.60   1.68 

2.85 
.75 

.09 
1.40 

17 

1:68 

.60 
2.05 

10.52 
82.59 

100.00 
100.00 

63 

2.43 

.84 

"*28''i.'63 

"'0')" 

64 

..... 

.69 

3.83  6.50 

1.28 

.29 

.29'  1.28 

.88 

.10 

i.'28 

.69 

2.95 

27.70 

100.00 

56 

2.66 



3.88  2.10 

2.66 

.67 

.11 

1.11 

.22 

.11 

.11 

1.11 

24.47 

100.00 

56 

5.19 

.32 

1.86   1.54 

1.62 



.161     .08 

.08 

.49 

.08 

1.78 

1.95 

32.09 

100.00 

57 

1.96 

1.64   1.81 
2.70  3.30 

1.38 
1.36 

".*46 

.95' 

1     .30 

.69 
.76 

U) 

.46 

.16 

2.68 
23.60 

82.64 
34.48 

100.00 

noo.oo 

58 

2.40 

.'76 

59 

3.84 

.53 

8.95 

3.30 

1.60 

.32 

.21' 

.75 

U) 

.85 

"21 

2.03 

18.34 

100.00 

60 

2.87 

.12 

3.00 

3.76 

1.87 

.37 :     .50 

. ... 

.26 

2.87 

24.09!  100.00 

61 

3.91 

1.67 
.18 

2.90 
3.96 

2.66 
.97 

3.60 
1.68 

..::*!  :S 

"'.'63 
1.49 

.08 
.53 

.08 
.09 

1.10 
.70 

32.03   100.00 

62 

4.67 

*.'i8 

'".'88 

27.69 

100.00 

63 

6.25 

.21 

2.40 

1.46 

4.06 

.10 

1    .311     .62 

.52 

.31 

.42 

4.27 

83.64 

100.00 

64 

4.06 

.47 

2.74 

2.26 

1.13 

.28;     .47,     .76 

.94 

.19 

1.42 

3.30 

80.85 

100.00 

66 

2.86 

1.64 

3.89 

1.02 

.721 '     .92 

.31 

.31 

.10 

.51 

82.21 

100.00 

66 

1.28 

."i4 

1.99 

G.IO 

1.42 

■'71 

.28 1.70 

.28 

.86 

.86 

.43 

84.33 

100.00 

67 

4.00 

.72 

8.16 

2.62 

3.13 

1.80 

.05     .21,     .66 

.26 

.92 

1.49 

32.72 

100.00 

68 

5.52 

.94 

1.88 

3.39 

1.19 

6.68 

.32 

1 

.75 

".'06 

.381 

.06 

3.20 

a5.46 

100.  ool 

69 

a  Included  in  stillbirths. 

A  Data  do  not  include  393  deaths  in  hospitals,  a-sylumn,  and  public  institutions. 

i  Including  deaths  from  croup. 

j  Included  in  deaths  from  diphtheria.  • 

.VData  do  not  include  deaths  of  nonresidents  who  died  in  hospitals. 

/Including  stillbirths. 
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Table  VI.-PERCENTAGE  OF  DEATHH  FROM  EACH  SPECIFIED  CAUSE— Concluded. 


Pneu-H^rt 


70 
71 
72 
73 
74 
75 
76 

"*"'  \ 

78 

79  ' 

80  I 

«i  ; 

.S2 

83 

84 

8o 

86  t 

87 

88  ' 

89 

90 

91  I 

92  , 
93 
W  ' 

95  , 

96  I 

98  I 

99  I 

100  i 

101  i 
102 
103 
101 
105 
106 
107 
108 
109 
110 
HI 
112 
113 
114 
115 
110 
117 
118 
119 
120 
121 
122 
123 
124 
1*25 
126 
127 
128 
1129 


Salt  Lake  City,  UUh. 

San  Antonio,  Tex 

Duluth.Minn 

Erie,  Fa 

Elizabeth.N.J 

Wilkestwrre,  Pa 

Kansas  City,  Kaiw 

Harrisbure.  Pa 

Portland,Mo 

Yonkers.N.Y 

Norfolk, Va 

Waterbury,  Conn 

Holyoke,  Mass 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind 

Youngstown,  Ohio 

Houston,  Tex 

Covington.  Ky 

Akron,  Ohio 

Dalla«,  Tex 

Saginaw,  Mich 

Lancaster,  Pa 

Lincoln,  Nebr 

Brockton,  Mass 

Bingham  ton,  N.  Y 

Augusta,  Ga 

Pawtucket,  R.  1 

Altoona,Pa i 

Wheeling,  W.Va I 

Mobile,  Ala I 

Birmingham,  Ala I 

Little  Rock.  Ark 

Springfield,  Ohio 

Galveston,  Tex 

Tacoma,  Wash 

Haverhill,  Mass ' 

Spokane,  Wash , 

Terre  Haute,  Ind.  (/j  J 

Dubuque,  Iowa t 

Quincy,Ill 

South  Bend,  Ind 1 

Salem,  Mass ; 

Johnstown,  Pa 

Elmira.N.Y 

Allentown,Pa 

Davenport,  Iowa 

McKeesport.Pii ' 

Sprin^eld.Ill 

Cnelsea,  Mass.  {g\ 

Maiden,  Mass 

Topeka,  Kans 

Sioux  City,  Iowa 

Knoxville,  Tenn 

Chattanooga,  Tenn. . .  i 

Superior,  Wis 

Rockford.Ill 

Taunton,  Masy 

Joliet.IU ' 

Canton,  Ohio , 

Butte,  Mont ' 

Aubuni,N.  Y 


a  Including  deaths  from  croup. 

b  Included  in  deaths  from  diphtheria. 

c  Deaths  not  reported. 

d  Not  including  deaths  from  premature  birth. 
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Table  VI.— PERCENTAGE  OF  DEATHS  FROM  EACH  SPECIFIED  rAl'SE— CoiM-lude«l. 


Ma- 
ras- 
mas 
and 
In- 
ani- 
ition. 


3.77 

3.40 

2.07 

5.48 

4.32 

3.80 

(0 

3.68 

2.60 

2.64 

1.40 

.76 
4.66 
9.60 
3.77 
8.67 
1.65 
2.76 
5.19 
3.50 
4.13 

.82 
3.98 
1.41 
2.46 
1.10 
6.20 
2.50 
4.43 
5.49 
2.34 
1.71 
4.34 
4.91 
2.81 
2.74 
5.16 
2.08 
2.61 
(c) 
5.76 
7.04 

.56 
2.91 
3.21 
3.69 
2.63 
8.14 
3.58 

.41 

.32 

.73 
4.75 

.28 
1.90 
4.7ll 
2.37 
2.58 
2.63 
2.26 


|Ne- 

Measles.  phri- 

!  tls. 


0.47 
.28 

.14 
.23 
.14 

(e) 

.56 
."25 

.30 
.10 

1.33 
.37 

.27 

6.6910.99 


.32 
.19 
.11 
.28 
.22 


.50 


.78 
.92 


(c) 


.28 
.72 


.31 
.44 
.41 


4.38 


.76 


.24 


2.36 
.86 
4.25 
6.42 
3.66 
(c) 
2.83 
5.19 
5.84 
3.84 
2.80 
1.71 
4.97 
3.01 
2.08 
4.13 
4.86 
2.21 
1.29 
3.07 
5.16 
2.6e 
3.64 
8.46 
4.72 
8.66 
4.42 
6.80 
1.69 
1.00 
6.48 
4.72 
2.76 
4.12 
3.13 
2.70 
M6 
3.41 

i% 

1.81 
8.22 
2.13 


2.63 


6.73 
1.24 


Old 
age. 


2.98 
1.88 
4.66 
1.28 
.28 

8.40 
4.17 
.89 
2.68 
1.66 
1.14 
6.13 
3.16 
2.48 
1 

6.66 
1.10 
3.68 
4.67 
3.80 
3.93 
6.22 
.67 
2.67 
2.86 
2.89 
8.46 
1.69 
1.45 
6.48 
3.10 
1.63 
4.12 
2.74 
3.19 
6.70 
4.02 
(c) 
2.95 
3.07 
3.92 
1.86 
.86  8.12 

2.58.  .18 
4.50 
1.89 
6.07 
2.69 

1.60  1.60 


2.87 
1.80 


3.(M 
2.89 
.95 
1.61 
1.971 


2.74 
2.78 
1.99 
6.32 
5.62 
3.79 
6.16 
82 


3.70  4.11 


Ty- 
pLoid 
levfc-. 


Mala-iscar-  i  Jlji:  Sep- 1  I  ;^J;  Whoop- 

rlal      let  L^^h  ^*^  ^roup.  ^^      ing 

fever,  fever.l^fj^"  mla.  ^^^  cough. 


1.78 
1.60 
3.45 
2.46 
1.06 
2.11 

1. 

.64 
3.87 
1.91 
1.67 
2.48 
8.13 
1.29 
1.76 
2.10 
2.43 
2.08 
3.73 
2.45 
1.63 
1.56 
2.01 
1.67 
2.07 
6.19 
2.27 
2.11 
2.84 
4.57 
3.97 
1.58 

.94 
8.33 
5.16 
1 

1.81 
ic) 

.98 
6.05| 
2.06! 
4.261 
3.21 
2.58' 
3.76, 
1.571 

.88 
5.17 

.96 
2.37 
3.44 
2.84 
1.14 
1.06 
1.66 
3.87 
1.81 
1.44 


0.16 
1.18 


(c) 


1.S8I 
.14,. 


0.16   1.41 
.90 


.26 
2.99 
1.15 

,14 
1.65 

.30 
7.24 

.21 

*i.'44 
.87 


1.23| 
i.Go] 
.42 
(c) 
.28 
.84 
.26 
.19 
.76 
.43 
.16 


2.18 


.81 
.22 
.19 


.17 
.14 
.68 
.14 

(c) 


.10 


6.26 
".*i6 

"2.'27 

.84 
.78 

"".'99 


.78 

.74. 

.23 

'(c)" 'I 


1.09] 
.22 

.571 

.48 
.19 


1.09 


.14 

".*95. 

.991 
1.53. 

.87,. 


.21 


1.13,. 
.361. 

.75 

1.16. 

.21 

.55'. 


17 
1.40, 

431 

.....  1.36 
.13;  .89 
.09,  1.60 
.18  .13 
.43  .57 
1.99. 
1.21 
1.09 
1.03 
1.80 
.77! 
2.21. 
.981 
.27' 
.22 
1.41 
.•22i  1.34. 
.79!  .16 
.16!     .96. 

!     .77 

1.84, 

1.13.  2.96 

.ir  1.45 

.76! 

.87; 

.31  . 
.76, 

2.15 
.49I 
1.62 
1.20 
ic)  , 
.56 
.901 
.561 


.12 


.20 


ic) 


.76 
.31 


.47 

"."'ii  ""."ii 
.32 ; 

.37 

.161    .16 
1.42 


.64. 
1.29 
.75 
.16 
.66. 
.21 


.31      .loi 

•^ I 

.41;       .4ll     .20 

I  I 


.38 

.61 

1.42, 

I.6I' 

1.32 

.62 


0.79 
86 


^"      All 

S!;    other  Total. 


0.17 
(b) 

.47 

.42 
ic) 

.14 

.68'  .45 

.25   .13 

.28!  •3'/; 

.13|  .64. 

•H:;:;! 

.30|  .30; 
.60  .60 

(ft)    l....|. 

2.591...., 

.22   .11' 


1.10 
.14 
.52 
.41 
.70 
.14 
ic) 
.71 
1.13 

"'i."59 

"'L'43 
.80 
.16 
.79. 


3»92 
2.15 
7.26i 


16.33 
62.25 
43.01 


1.09 
.42 


.27 
.27; 

.22 
.28 
...    .33I 
.63-. ..I 

.48; 

.3811.16! 
.11  .43 
.28  .14 
.11  .11 
.76.. ..I 
.87 


.66,1.12 

(ft) 

.74   .25 

.92,. 
1.41    .20 
ic)      ic) 

.42   .14 
1.26,  .18 

.7.5I  .37 

.78.- 


.8I1 

.22 

2.03! 


.54 
.87 
.85 
.66 
.47, 
.48' 
.77 


.11 
1.62 


2.68 
2.53' 
(c).  ' 
2.97 
1.24 
2.08 
2.34 
.13 
2.57 
U) 

U) 

"2*27! 

\V 

3. 31 1 
.931 

2.17 

2.84 
.14 

1.79 
.16 

3.97 
.68 
.861 
.841 

2. 78, 

2.86, 


24.93<fl00.00 


26.26 

40.23 

ic) 

35.55 

24.80 

21.73 

38.17 

37.46 

29.53 


100.00 
100.00 
100.00 


100.00 
100.00 

ic) 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 


22.62dl00.00 
26.51dl0<^.00 


47. 12 
44.42 
28.64 
37.46 
34.07 
24.14 
30.43 
24.67 


100.00 
100.00 
dlOO.OO 
100.00 
100.00 
100.  CO 
100.  OU 
100.00 


34.79  100.00 
26.23  100.00 
32,70^  100.00 
30.68;  100.00 
25.19*  100.00 


.18... 
.75'  .38 
.47.. 

*i*45!! 
.321  .32 
.73   .55 
.16. 
1.14. 
.76'. 
(ft) 
1.90 
1.94 


.16 
.20 


1.81 
.41 


.20 
ic) 
.42 
.72 

1.49 
.58 
.21 

1.48 


3.07 

1.50| 

.78, 

8.19; 


.79 


.18 
.49 
.85 
.88 
.61 
.95 
1.61 
.16 
.20, 


2.61 

ic) 

2.95 

1.81 

3.74 

5.04 

2.35 

4.06 

it) 
2.01 

1.32 

.41 

A7.03 

.37 

1.47 

2.56i 


29.06 
21.66 
40.09 
20.57 
47.891 
36.81 
22.85 
80.14 
39.66 
37.64 
27.91 
ic) 
26.69 
28.16 
34.02 
26.16 
31.41 
26.94 


60.00 
28.57 
42.24 


100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
ic) 

100.00' 

100.00 
100.  OOl 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 


27.39dl00.00 


100.00 
100.00 
100.00 


66. 56  MOO.  00 


.61 


.971 
2.14! 
2.26 


31.89 
26.70 
87.78 
26.86 
84.65 
29.15 
6.7 


100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 


26.48  100.00 
27.52.  100.00 


Mar- 
ginal 
niiin- 
bor. 


70 
71 
72 
73 
74 
75 
76 
77 
78 
79 
80 
81 
82 
83 
M 
85 
86 
87 


90 
91 
92 
93 
94 
96 
96 
97 
96 
99 
100 
101 
102 
lOS 
104 
106 
106 
107 
108 
109 
110 
111 
112 
113 
114 
115 
116 
117 
118 
119 
120 
121 
122 
123 
124 
126 
126 
127 
128 
129 


^Included  in  stillbirths. 

/Data  are  for  8i  months. 

gD&ta.  include  88  deaths  in  naval,  marine,  and  Koldiern'  home  hoHpital^. 

A  Including  Billlbirths. 
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Tablk  VII.— death  rate  per  1,000  POPULATION. 

[The  population  figures  given  in  the  first  column  of  this  table  are  in  each  ease  the  estimates  of  the 
local  health  department,  and  are  the  ba.sis  of  the  official  death  rate.  The  figures  given  In  the  third 
column  are  the  returns  of  the  Twelfth  United  States  Census,  June  1, 1900,  and  were  not  available  until 
after  the  official  death  rates  were  made.] 


Mar- , 
ginal I 
num- 
ber   I 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 
52 
53 
51 
55 
56 
57 
58 


Cities. 


estimatea    i  (not  includ- 
ing still- 
births). 


by  health 
department. 


Population 

at  Twelfth 

Census,  June 

1,1900. 


Death  rate  on 
basis  of  pop- 
ulation at 
Twelfth  Cen- 
sus (not  in- 
cluding still- 


New  York,  N.Y 

Chicago,  III 

Philadelphia,  pa... 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

Boston,  Mass 

Baltimore,  Md 

Cleveland,  Ohio.... 

Bu£raio,N.Y 

San  Francisco, Cal.. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio.... 

Pittsburg,Pa 

New  Orleans,  La 

Detroit,  Mich 

Milwaukee,  Wis 

Washington.  D.  C . . . 

Newark, N.J 

Jersey  City, N.J  .... 

Louisville,  Ky 

Minneapolis,  Minn  . 

Providence,  R.  I 

Indianapolis,  Ind. . . 

Kansas  City,  Mo 

St.  Paul,  Minn . 


Rochester,  N.  Y 

Denver,  Colo 

Toledo,  Ohio 

Allegheny,  Pa 

Columbus,  Ohio 

Worcester.  Mass 

Syracuse,  N.Y 

New  Haven, Conn... 

Paterson,  N.J 

Fall  River,  Mass 

St.  Joseph,  Mo 

Omaha,  Nebr 

Los  Angeles,  Cal 

MemphiM.Tenn 

Scran  ton,  Pa 

Lowell,  Mtias 

Albany.N.Y 

Cambridge,  Mass 

Portland,  Oreg 

Atlanta,  Gh 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Dayton,  Ohio 

Richmond,  Va 

Nashville,  Tenn 

Seattle,  Wash 

Hartford,  Conn 

Reading,  Pa 

Wilmington,  Del 

Camden, N.J 

Trenton,N.J 

Bridgeport,  Conn 

Lvnn,Mass , 

Oakland,  Cal 

Lawrence,  Mass 

New  Bedford,  Mass.. 

Des  Moines,  Iowa 

Springfield,  Mass 

Somervllle,  Mass 

Trov.N.Y 

Hoboken.N.J 

Evansville,  Ind 


8,550,063 

1,750,000 

1,266,882 

623,000 

555,057 

511,000 

395,000 

870,000 

360,000 

405,000 

806,115 

300,000 

300,000 

285,000 

287,462 

240(000 

200.225 

226,678 

225,602 

168,000 

200,000 

200,000 

200,000 

180,000 

170,000 

150,000 

135,000 

140,000 

113,273 

130,000 

115,000 

119, 176 

103,000 

85,000 

140,000 

108,000 

100,000 

125,000 

90,114 

100,000 

92,520 

96,600 

126,000 

90,000 

86,000 

101,560 

110,884 

76,000 

76,000 

78,000 

73,500 

76,220 

66,566 

65,000 

66,703 

75,000 

69,072 

60,000 

78,000 

58,266 

60,000 

65,000 

64,000 

70,000 


18.41  1 
14.57  I 
a  18. 78  I 
16.09 
20.12 
18.77 
14.07 
a  12. 60 
a  19. 74 
14.81 
19.67 
26.31 
15.13 
18.48 
20.96 
18.90 
19.26 
16.62 
69.23 
18.82 
n.94 
18.47 
67.85 
a  12. 70 
a 12. 56 
a  12. 21 
15.61 
C9.71 
15.89 
11.25 
14.93 
17.51 
18.68 
9.72 
8.48 
15.93 
21.52 
13.78 
20.50 
19.68 
16.63 
8.93 
16.64 
12.80 
14.25 
15.55 
17.08 
7.99 
dl8.82 
13.41 
17.61 
16.47 
17.43 
16.48 
15.26 
12.04 
20.89 
19.35 
C8.55 
16.10 
13.35 
19.65 
17.78 
18.71 


births). 

3,487,202 

19.01 

1,696,575 

15.01 

1,293,697 

18.96 

675,238 

17.43 

560,892 

19.91 

508,957 

19.96 

381,768 

14.65 

352,219 

18.92 

842,782 

a20.73 

825.902 

18.41 

321,616 

18.72 

287,104 

27.49 

285,704 

15.89 

285,315 

13.47 

278, 718 

21.62 

246,070 

18.44 

206,488 

18.67 

2W,731 

17.19 

202,-718 

11.08 

175,597 

18.01 

169, 164 

16.22 

168,762 

16.45 

168,682 

10.79 

162,435 

14.42 

133,869 

a  15. 95 

181,822 

al3.90 

129,896 

16.23 

125,560 

clO.83 

118,421 

15. -20 

108,374 

13.49 

108,027 

15.89 

105,171 

19.84 

104,868 

18.35 

102,979 

8.02 

102,555 

11.57 

102,479 

16.01 

102,820 

21.03 

102,026 

16.88 

94,969 

19.46 

94,151 

20.90 

91,886 

16.76 

90,426 

9.54 

89,872 

28.01 

87,666 

18,16 

85,883 

14.19 

85,060 

18.57 

80,865 

23.34 

80,671 

7.48 

79.860 

dl7.91 

78,961 

13.25 

76,508 

16.91 

75,936 

16.53 

73,807 

15.82 

70,996 

15.09 

68,518 

14.86 

66,960 

13.49 

62,559 

19.73 

62,442 

18.59 

62,189 

elO.73 

62,059 

15.11 

61,643 

12.99 

60,651 

2L05 

59,364 

19.17 

59,007 

16.27 

a  Not  including  deaths  from  premature  birth. 

b  Not  including  deaths  from  violence  and  premature  birth. 

c  Not  including  393  deaths  in  hospitals,  asylums,  and  public  institutions. 

d  Not  including  deaths  of  nonresidents  who  diea  in  hoepitals. 

€  Including  stillbirths. 
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Table  VII.— DEATH  RATE  PER  1,000  POPULATION— Concluded. 


Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 


Cities. 


65 
66 
67 
68 
69 
70 
71 
72 
73 
74 
75 
76 
77 
78 
79 
80 
81 
82 
83 
81 
85 
86 
87 
88 
89 
90 
91 
92 
93 
94 
95 
96 
97 
98 
99 

loa 

101 

102 

103 

1(M 

105 

106 

107 

108 

109 

110 

111 

112 

113 

U4 

115 

116 

117 

118 

119 

120 

121 

122 

123 

124 

125 

126 

127 

128- 

129 


Mancheater,  N.  H 

Utlca.N.Y 

Peoria,  111 

Charleston.  S.  C 

Savannah,  Oh 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

San  Antonio,  Tex 

Duluth,Minn 

Erie,  Pa 

Elizabeth.N.J 

Wilkesbarre,  Pa 

Kansas  City,  Kans 

Harrisburff,  Pa  . .  .•. 

Portland,  Me 

Vonkers,N.Y 

Norfolk,  Va 

Waterbury,  Conn 

Holyoke,  Mass 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind 

Youngstown,  Ohio 

Houston,  Tex 

Covington,  Ky ^ . 

Akron,  Ohio 

Dallas,  Tex 

Saginaw,  Mfch 

Lancaster.  Pa 

Lincoln,  Nebr 

Brockton,  Mass 

Binghamton,  N.  Y 

Augusta,  Ga 

Pawtucket.  R.  1 

Altoona,  Pa 

Wheeling,  W.  Va 

Mobile,  Ala 

Birmingham.  Ala 

Little  Rock,  Ark 

Springfield  .Ohio 

Galveston,  Tex 

Tacoma.  Wash 

Haverhill,  Mass 

Spokane,  Wash 

Terre  Haute,  Ind.  (c) 

Dubuque.  Iowa 

Qulncy,Iil 

South  Bend,  Ind 

Salem,  Mass 

Johnstown.  Pa 

Elmlra,N.Y 

Alleotown,  Pa 

Davenport,  Iowa 

McKeesport,  Pa 

Springfield,  111 

Chelsea,  Mass 

Maiden,  Mass 

Topeka,  Kans 

Sioux  City,  Iowa 

Knoxvllle,  Teiin 

Chattanooga,  Tenn 

Superior,  wis 

Rockford.IU 

Taunton,  Mass 

Joliet.  Ill 

Canton.  Ohio 

Butte,  Mont 

Auburn,  N.  Y 


Population 

estimated 

by  health 

department. 


Official 
death  rate 
(not  includ- 
ing still- 
births). 


Population 

at  Twelfth 

Census,  June 

1,1900. 


60,000 
55,000 
50,000 
65,165 
67,000 
70,000 
63.000 
60,000 
59,000 
50,000 
55,000 

(ft) 
52,000 
50.000 
43,000 
65,000 
60,000 
44,982 
60,000 
60,000 
70,000 
55,000 
40,000 
55,000 
60,000 
43,116 
60,000 
88,759 
45,000 
55,000 
86,000 
43,000 
40,000 
81,076 
85,000 
40,000 
45,000 
60,000 
60,000 
87,348 
40,000 
45,000 
45,000 
48,000 

(b) 
86,000 
85.000 
40,000 
40,000 
40.000 
85,600 
42,000 
34,235 
33,000 
35,000 
45,000 
44,000 
40,000 
85,000 
35,000 
28.167 
40,000 
40.000 
50,000 
35.000 


17.67 
17.78 
14.10 
29.92 
27.96 

9.10 
22.87 

9.65 

012.87 

17.14 

12.93 

ib) 

13.58 

17.74 

18.30 

16.45 

15.70 

15.58 

a  12. 08 

a  11. 07 

14.40 

17.60 

a  15. 45 

16.45 

10.86 

17.39 

6.13 
11.82 
15.71 
16.29 
17.67 
14.63 
13.00 
29.80 
20.31 
22.45 
11.67 
18.43 

6.82 
14.30 
12.78 

9.04 

9.62 
11.58 
(ft) 
19.78 
15.83 
13.38 
12.90 
1L70 
15.27 
a  12. 69 
c(18.58 
13.76 
13.80 
e6.96 
12.45 
15.28 
10.06 
€7.71 
23.36 
10.55 

7.75 
12.16 
13.91 


Death  rate  on 
basis  of  popu- 
lation at 
Twelfth  Cen- 
sus (not  in- 
cluding still- 
births). 


56,987 
56,383 
56.100 
56.807 
54.244 
53.531 
63,321 
62,969 
62,733 
62, 130 
61,721 
61,418 
60.167 
60,145 
47,931 
46,624 
45,859 
45,712 
45,115 
44,885 
44.633 
42,938 
42,728 
42,638 
42,345 
41,459 
40,169 
40,063 
89,647 
89,441 
39,231 
38,976 
38,878 
38,469 
38,415 
88,307 
38,253 
37,789 
87,714 
37,175 
36,  M8 
36,673 
36,297 
36,252 
85,999 
35,956 
85,936 
85,6?2 
86,416 
85,2^ 
84,227 
84,159 
84.072 
83,661 
83,608 
33,111 
82,637 
32,490 
81,091 
81.051 
31,036 
30,720 
30,667 
30,470 
30,345 


18.  CO 
17.35 
12.57 
34.94 
29.39 
11.90 
27.02 
10.93 
a  13. 84 
16.44 
13.75 
(ft) 
14.07 
17.69 
16.42 
22.93 
17.12 
15.34 
a  13. 39 
a  14. 79 
22.58 
22.  M 
a  14. 46 
21.23 
12.82 
18.09 
9.16 
11.43 
17.83 
22.72 
16.21 
16.14 
13.38 
24.07 
18.51 
23.44 
13.72 
21.33 
8.64 
14.36 
13.87 
ILIO 
11.93 
13.74 
(ft) 

19.80 
15.42 
15.00 
14.57 
13.28 
15.84 
a  15. 60 
dl8.67 
13.49 
14.37 
«9.45 
1G.79 
18.81 
11.32 
8.47 
21.20 
13.74 
10.11 
19.95 
16.05 


a  Not  including  deaths  from  premature  birth. 

b  Not  reported. 

c  Data  are  for  8^  months. 

d  Including  88  deaths  in  naval,  marine,  and  soldiers'  home  hospitals. 

€  Including  stillbirths. 
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Table  VIII.— AREA  OF  PUBUC  PARKS,  AND  OF  STREETS  PAVED,  BY  KIND  OF  PAVEMENT. 


Mar-, 
ginal 
num-| 
ber. 


Cities. 


i| 

3 

5  , 

6 

7 

8 

9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
16 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
80 
31 
82  I 
83 
34 

85  1 

86  I 
87 


NewYork.N.Y 6,909.00 

Chicaaro.lll 2,151.49 

Philadelphia,  Pa 4,044.09 

StLoui8,Mo 2,176.59 

Boston, Ma8S 2,618.06 

BaItImore,Md 1,136.01 

Cleveland,  Ohio 1,826.19 

Buffalo.N.Y 1,025.50 

San  Francteco.Cal 1,192.67 


Public  parks  (acres) .  I      Square  yards  of  streetA  paved  with— 


Owned  by 
city. 


Cin'!*nnatI,OhIo. 

Pittsburg.Pa 

New  Orleans,  La 

Detroit,  Mich 

Milwaukee,  Wis.... 
Washington,  D.  C . . . 

Newark,N.J 

Jersey  City, N.J  .... 

Louisville.  Ky 

Minneapolis,  Minn  . 
Providence,  R.  1 .... 
Indianapolis,  I  nd . . . 

Kansas  City,  Mo 

St.  Paul.  Minn 

Rochester,  N.  Y 

Denver,  C>olo 

Toledo,  Ohio 

Allegheny,  Pa 

Columbus,  Ohio 

Worcester,  Mass 

8vracuse,N.Y 

New  Haven.  Conn.. 

Paterson,  N.J 

Fall  River,  Mai-8 

St.  Joseph,  Mo 

Omaha,  Nebr 

Los  Angeles,  Cal 

Memphis,  Tenn 

Scran  ton.  Pa 

Lowell,  Mass 

Albany,  N.Y 

Cambridge,  Mass . . . 

Portland,  Oreg 

Atlanta,  Ga 

Qrand  Rapids,  Mich 

Dayton,  Ohio 

Richmond,  Va 

Nashville,  Tenn  — 

Seattle,  Wash 

Hartford,  Conn 

Reading,  Pa 

WUmington,  Del... 

Camden,  N.J 

Trenton.  N.J 

Bridgeport,  Conn 


249.02 

1,100.00 

96.42 

89.32 

27.00 

693.12 

8,720.04 

13.35 

97.17 

124.50 

470.00 

284.93 

205.29 

146.00 

186.26 

4.00 

372.50 

8.40 

415.35 

512.85 

185.55 

269.18 

4.50 

150.00 

230.63 

Lynn,  Mass 2,463.75 


Oakland.  Cal . 

Lawrence,  Mass 

New  Bedford,  Mass 

Des  Moines,  Iowa 

Springfield,  Mass 

Somerville,  Mass 

Troy,N.  Y 

Hoboken,N.J 

Evansville,  Ind 

Manchester,  N.  H 

Utica,N.  Y 

Peoria,  111 

Charleston,  S.  C 

Savannah,  Oa 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.. 

San  Antonio,  Tex 

Duluth,  Minn 

Erie,  Pa 

EliEabeth,N.J 

Wilkesbarre,  Pa 

Kaunas  City,  Kans 


589.00 
880.00 
562.66 

1,055.61 

435.03 

.98 

19.18 

18.00 

1,360.00 

1,653.26 
543.68 

1,285.00 
279.18 
609.42 
658.85 
571.00 
808.75 
350.00 
196.00 


182.00 

129.33 

227.00 

468.20 

484.61 

51.00 

116.00 

9.00 

98.00 

153.00 

10.96 

839.16 

606.79 

65.92 

110.00 

321.63 

178.00 

35.00 

20.42 

39.26 

11.00 


Other. 


I   Cobble- 
I   stones. 


3.50 


220.00 


8,696.27  I 
336.25 


20.00  1 


24.00 


912.00 


(6) 


26.00 
14.44 


41.00 


16.00 


180.00 
.76 


.70 


4,467,640 

45,800 

2,317,717 


11,331 

7.463,280 

473 


433,349 
1.218.000 
1,260,000 

666,000 
39,604 


261,646 
286,387 


211,200 
"82,'647 


1,706 
26,931 


292,720 

60,000 

340 


3,816 
22,000 
8,700 


176,802 
67,120 


391,081 


18.288 


262,494 


142.700 
2,579 


202.012 


50,790 
187,600 


2,790 
2,067 
16,600 
85,118 
177,698 


86,371 
12,672 
14,054 


Granite 
blocks. 


975,203 
960.000 
469,000 

66,320 
252,621 
567,200 
974,266 

41,301 
946,490 
163,984 
616,287 


49,8tl 
15,505 


488,625 
38.688 
38,958 

230,920 


14,900 


160,512 

8,178 

128,758 

48,971 

74,821 

26,490 

295,895 

528,406 

155,575 

117. 765 

929,456 


20,466 
484,796 
63,715 


12,810 
6,500 
187,634 
124,200 
22,829 
24, 117 
59,840 


77,587  I 
44,806 


48,543 

173,000 

8,407 

296,885 


71,100 
5,046 

20,729 
173,986 

58,302 
8,274 


4,918 


81,748 
12,467 
4,60. 


a  Not  including  ntrpots  in  territory  Hnnexe«l  during  year. 
6  Not  reported. 


Bricks. 


9,276,200 

566,680 

595,400 

590,200 

5,775,330 

1.906,96.) 

1.233.859 

496,207 

1,912,176 

5,375 

727,173 

17,447 

435,401 


112.158 

283,068 
11,401 

127,442 
30,827 
2.000 

281,101 
10,560 
16,405 
36,000 
64,275 

302,673 
12,000 
39,078 
50,430 


196,613 
23,800 

120,997 
7,925 
2,493 


1,522,365 
40,322 


91,861 
*54i,"233" 


1,788 
522,649 


23,212 


124,750 


92,692 
318,972 


1,173,000 
121,692 


129,000 

598,971 

37,540 

13,908 

79,411 

9,386 

928,560 

79,746 

7,421 

405,328 

609,356 

64,213 

119,313 


720,777 
223,540 
1,609,274 
4,050 
166,437 
86,829 
78,499 
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tablk  viil—area  of  public  parks,  and  of  streets  paved,  by  kind  of  pavement. 


Square  yards  of  streets  paved  with — 


Wooden 
blocks. 


Asphalt 

and  asphalt 

blocks. 


1,408  I 
15,264,200  I 


7,300 

742  i 


1,000 
3,721,717 
1,427,627 


1,036,191 

'"'2i8,"7b8 

78,253 

559,563 

17,877 


277, 762 


5,328 
381,457 


35,340 


38,9d'> 

7,800 

182,741 


1.144 


15,000 


4,821,600 
1,572,000 
3,893,985 
301,853  , 
225,811 
400,961  ; 
212,900  i 
4,007,454 


418,811 

1,090,000 

402,000 

ri03,397 

251,856 

3,027,788 

616,071 

282,789 

237,136 

199,978 

80,792 

718,784 

1,462,674 

297,278 

687,063 

485,636 

397,519 

481, 139 

502,275 

7,820 

4^,35;^ 

69,518 

37,990 

5,700 

158,211 

731.820 

313,327 


280,453 
20.470 
164,133 
4,870 
106.928 
46,000 
105,600 
868,243 
6,400 


186,262 
113,617 
334 
158,550 
46,659 
39,341 


21,394 


Macadam.        Gravel. 


1,976  I 


33,478 
94,406 
46,933 
51,526 
545,118 
174,606 


17,180 

140,813 

64,141 

58,000 
470,976 

4,850 

199,453 

120,595 

206,111 

•iw.eis 

181.707 

!  Another 
,  kinds  of 
pavements. 


Total  square 

yards  of 
streets  paved. 


13.129,600 
7,268.000 
2,022,182 
5,558,620 
5,243,415  I 
12,243 


239,360 


1,518,818 
U6,160 


69,517 

5,766,487 

3,139,288 

470,000 

454,000 

314,280 

11,880 

787,741 

238,234 

298,r496 

2,269,000 

81,778 

2,042,848 

58,453 

949,194 

232,010 

357,909 

14.140 

.     12,422 


65,941 

683,600 

24,400 

984,798 

1,018,000 

.681,777 

477,117 

28.599 

257,400 

8,219 


26,000 

'sde'ooo 


6,091,113 

400,000 



1,302,869 

8,470 

510,712 
1,288,744 

8,342 
19,360 

2,4ao 
244,435 

29,684 
559,647 
65,086 

,500,000 


1,196,615 


418.483 
54,871 
1,062.290 
1,091,805 
50,000 
51,600 


132,000 

2,858,155 

1,900 

1,287,800 

609,232 

296,584 

32,960 

5,866 

1,258,926 

1,596,733 

2,666,000 

264,048 

625,492 


474.869 
544,020 
79,000 
3,200 
49,600 
168,633 
5.307 


6,414 


3,605,833 
919,425 


2,156,067 


432,880 
1,100,530 


57,800  I 
113,593 
2,539,698 


2,263,840  I 
2.112,373  I 
3,311,028  I 


180,000 

722,000 

3,147 


419,606  I 
543,950 


142,996  i 
88.283 
64,500  I 


5,033 
429,881 


23,000 


2,350,600 
2,293,944 
1,183,840 


11,550 


l,4l2,5ft'> 


422,370  I 
73,000 
38,000 


3,000 

4,959 

365,000 


215,861  ' 
243,200 
20,561  I 


786,885 

668,708 

10,000 

•1,477,747 

244,137 


179,  as2  I 


(d) 


179,300 
3,2(M,680 


112,174 


113.373 
21,411 


704,000  I. 
552,170  I 


131,580 
111,973 
35,853 


1,296,2*J8 


11,516  ; 
46,640  I 


690,838 


32,60 
25,39 
16,05 
10,27 

8,91 

8,73 

3,65 

6,30 

9,51 

6,21 

3,96 

3,64 

6,24 

8,07 

5,04 

2,19 

1,88 

4,60 

1,55 

3,24 

2,70 

3,14 

1,20 

2,01 
61 

1,897, 

1,455, 

2,820, 

2,376, 
817, 

1,198, 

1,215, 

2,053, 
761, 

1.933. 

4,231, 

1,341, 
427, 


Square  yftrd.s  I  Mar- 


of  streets 
unpaved. 


00 

72 

44 

2(i 

64 

13 

78  I 

64  ' 

03, 

00  I 

00  ' 

36 

37 

;77 

69, 
41 

56 
127  ' 
49  I 

118  ' 

64) 

175 

62 
105 
643 
398 
730 
18U 
144 


65 

47 

57 

46 

93 

66 

29 

00 

174 

01 

04 

...,,71 

761.850 

2,324,362 

410,574 

770,369 

32.'),  327 

H-16.497  I 


r  Including  all  other  kinds  of  pavenuMit.s. 
d  Inclndt'd  in  strceti*  paved  with  gravel. 


'  num- 
ber. 


8,712,000 
56.092,600 

8,600,000  ; 

11,089,742  I 

322, 23o  ! 


1 
2 
3 
4 
6 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
•23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
-49 
50 
51 
62 
63 
64 
55 
56 
57 
68 
59 
60 
61 
62 
63 
64 
65 
66 
67 


70 
71 
72 
73 
74 
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Table  VIII.-.\RE.\  OF  PUBLIC  PARKS.  AND  OF  STREETS  PAVED.  BY  KIND  OF  PAVEMENT- 

Concluded. 


.Miir- 

Cities. 

Public  parks  (acres). 

Square  yardu  of  streets  paved  with— 

ginnl 
num- 
ber. 

Owned  by 
city. 

Other. 

Cobble- 
stones. 

Granite 
blocks. 

Bricks, 

6,413 

348 

77 

Harrlsburg,  Pa 

42.21 
118.00 
11.00 
95.85 
48.31 
23.71 
96.50 
46.30 
14.13 

16.00 
20.00 

871 
20,709 

78 

Portland ,  Me 

.    174,387 
38,853 
166,020 
45,000 
194,555 

79 

Yonkers,  N.  Y 

SO 

Norfolk.  Va 

85,620 
6,000 

18,000 
1,014 

88,280 
12,224 
31,933 

183,399 
60,856 

136,613 
11,600 

334,990 
7,745 

129,536 
50,341 

374,703 

81 
82 
83 
84 
85 
86 

Waterburv,  Conn 

H^'"-«'"  ^"~     

F(                         

260.00 

Vi                          lo 

6,833 
9,540 

H                           

c<                         

88,500 

87 

Al                           

99.50 
13.00 
61.89 

42,968 

88 

Di                           

89 

Sa                          

88.306 

910 
29,038 
12, 310 
146,953 

90 
91 

L4                            

Li                          

10.00 

1.50 

100.50 

23.00 
238.00 

92 

B;                          

93 

Bi                          i 

25.00 
40.00 

27,682 

94 

Al                          

24,207 
97,155 
14,521 

95 

Pj                          

1,965 
13,160 
321,745 
88,000 
3,926 
39,100 
115, 187 
8,437 
2,000 

96 

A]                          

1,576 
102,330 

97 

W                            

30.51 
12.50 
20.00 
40.00 

252.00 
25.00 

73L90 

256.54 
48.15 
20.00 
6.00 

122.00 
19.13 
61.00 
23.00 
75.29 

98 

M                          

1.00 

99 

BJ                           fi 



61,025 
22,500 

100 

LI                          

101 

Si                             

102 

gj             ....:::::::. 

10.00 

103 

Ti                            

104 
105 
106 
107 
108 
109 
110 
111 
112 
113 
114 
115 
116 
117 
118 

H                            

.78 
42.00 

80,390 

Sr                           

5,500 
126,226 
115,810 
807,069 
291,570 

ti             : :.. 

Di              

151.00 

19,941 

Qi                               

Sc                         

94.23 

5,000 

S«                            

281,600 

Jc                                 

154,021 

152, 7:« 
48,660 

5,160 
467,684 
301,  W4 
404,800 

4,200 

El                          

5.00 

6,887 

A!                           

D)                             

46.66 
8.50 
91.00 
84.00 
49.80 
12.50 
9.00 

M                            

138,840 

St                           

i56.66 

7.30 
60.35 

ci             :. 

67,518 
11.881 
46,016 

M                           

119 

T<                          

129,000 
90,844 
97,000 
86,764 

120 

Si                           

121 

K                           

122 
123 

CI                          tin 

d20.00 
96.00 
8.00 
7.72 
100.00 
77.05 

59,524 

Si                          

124 

R(                            

80.00 

45,830 

125 

Ti                           

69,033 

126 

Joliet.lU 

85,091 
229,436 

127 

Canton,  Ohio 

128 

Butte,  Mont 

860.00 

35,782 

129 

Auburn,N.Y 

.75 

30.000 

a  Including  un paved  streets. 

b  Included  in  streets  paved  with  gravel. 
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tablb  VIII.— area  of  public  parks,  and  op  streets  paved,  by  kind  op  pavement— 

Concluded. 


Square  yards  of  streets  paved  with— 

Wooden 
blocks. 

Asphalt 

and  asphalt 

blocks. 

G— ' 

1  All  other 

90,516 

560,060 

124,362 

1,146.000 



135.551 
20,000 
2,600 
19.866 

127, 152 
76,037 
78,029 
74,567 
17,427 
14,918 

100,448 
21,728 
10,922 

69,560 
10,111 

..... 

219,615 

92,460 

24,640 
271,778 

28,715 
42U,135 

96,397 
606,000 

96,448 
4,800 

173,335 
348.510 

177,817 

85,859 
25,000 

358,660 

897,066 
6,666 

129,742 
88,000 

990,000 
86,400 
80,000 

1, 
1, 

7,987 

117,291 

51,398 

919 

106,842 

105,600 

1,220 

750 

205,000 

70,500 

58,000 

2, 
al, 

1, 

ii9,856 

33,975 

78,013 

100 

1,262 

1,001,283 
64,929 

60,885 

47,245 
8,042 

774,214 
205,333 

35,015 

2M,000 

264,000 

3,000 

10,208 

63,860 
154,194 

11,838 

8,204 

17,696 

70,400 

88,000 
347,835 

194.000 
76,070 

566,666 
29,818 

78,890 

1,898,000 
22,220 

26,268 

478.064 

1,125.422 

825.729 

al, 

13,875 

68,821 

1,000 

880,666 



Total  square 
yards  of 


Square  yardH 
of  streets 


Mar- 
ginal 
num- 


c  Not  reported. 

d  Including  12  acres  outside  city  limits. 


6955— No.  30- 
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Tablr  IX.-CARE    OF   STREETS,   DISPOSAL   OF    GARBAGE,  AND    FOOD   AND    SANITARY 

INSPECTION. 


Boston,. 

Baltimore,  Md 

Cleveland, Ohio  ... 

Buflfalo.N.Y 

San  Francisco,  Cal . 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. . . 

Pittsburg,  Pa 

New  Orleans,  La. . . 

Detroit,  Mich 

Milwaukee,  Wis... 
Washington,  D.C.. 
Newark,  N.J. 


Jersey  City,  N.J  .... 

Louisville,  ky 

MinneapoliSjMinn  . 

Providence,  R.  I 

Indianapolis,  I  nd. . . 

Kansas  CI  tv.  Mo 

St.  Paul,  Minn 

Rochester,  N.  Y 

Denver,  Colo 

Toledo,  Ohio 

Allegheny,  Pa 

Columbus,  Ohio 

Worcester,  Mass  . . . . 

Syracuse,  N.  Y 

New  Haven, Conn.. 

Paterson,N.J 

Fall  River,  Mass 

St.  Joseph,  Mo 

Omaha,  Nebr 

Los  Angeles,  Cal  — 

Memphis,  Tenn 

Scran  ton,  Pa 

Lowell,  Mass 

Albany,N.Y 

41  I  Cambridge,  Mass  . 

42  ~  •  '  '^ 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 
52 
53 
54 
55 
56 
57 
58 


Portland,  Oreg . 

Atlanta,  Ga 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Dayton,  Ohio 

Richmond,  Va 

Nashville,  Tenn 

Seattle,  Wasli 

Hartford,  Conn 

Reading,  Pa 

Wilmington,  Del 

Camden,  N.  J 

Trenton.N.J 

Bridgeport,  Conn 

Lynn,  Mass 

Oakland,  Cal 

Lawrence,  Mass 

New  Bedford,  Mass. . 

Des  Moines,  Iowa 

Springfield,  Mass 

Somer\ille,  Mass 


Botn 

Both 1 

Both.... 

(d) 
d) 
\d) 

Both 

Hand 

Both.... 

(a) 
(a) 
(a) 

Both.... 

(d) 

Both 1 

Both 1 

Both.... 

id) 

Both 1 

Both.... 

(a) 

Both 

Both 

Both 

Both 

Both 

Both 

Both 

Both 

Both 

Hand 

Machine 

(a) 

Hand... 

Both 

Both 

Machine 

Both.... 

Both.. 
Both.. 
Hand. 
Both.. 
Both.. 
Both.. 
Both.. 


Both. 
Both. 
Both. 
Both. 
Both. 

Both. 
Both. 
Both. 
Both. 
Both. 


(a) 


(«) 


»,  856, 000 

A  371 

8  743,264 

I  d) 
Id) 

265 

(d) 

(d) 

Id) 

6,089,430 

800 

10,600,000 

485 

2,400,000 

176 

(a) 
(a) 
(a) 

a250 

a400 

a38 

1,987,892 

888 

id) 

id) 

1,960,672 

124 

1,501,948 

376 

1,558,696 

91 

id) 

id) 

11,200,000 

125 

8,882,000 
(a) 

76 

n476 

8,089,172 

89 

1,200,000 

30 

635,961 

75 

8,000,000 

73 

0  792, 760 

o30 

1,267,200 

115 

415,000 

.  65 

525,000 

70 

30 

900,000 

A20 
38 

(a) 

a70 

722,679 

14 

962,500 

30 

295,895 

53 

978,643 

76 

520,000 

90 

1,900,679 

51 

5,343,780 

62 

<9 

740,000 

100 

20 

2,552,784 

85 

500.000 

«90 

515,450 

12 

1,194,460 

hl9 

(a) 

a  15 

2  112,000 
663,000 

80 

18 
40 

250,000 

ir40 

350,000 

83 

(a) 

a  121 

77,587 

25 

146,000 

25 

782,134 

12 

512,580 

57 

3,500 

80 

a  Streets  swept  partly  by  city,  partly  by  contract, 
b  Included  in  swill  and  kitchen  renue. 
c  Including  ashes. 
d  By  contract. 

€20  nuisance,  12  house  drainage,  and  12  medical  Inspectors. 
/Disposed  of  by  householders. 

0  Disposed  of  by  householders  and  by  contract. 
h  Spnnkling  done  by  contract. 

i  Not  reported. 

?*Incluning  11  policemen. 

)c  Including  swill  and  kitchen  refuso. 

1  Included  in  ashes. 

in  f),  each  acting  as  both  food  and  sanilury  Inspector. 
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tablk  IX.— care  of  streets,  disposal  of  garbage,  and  food  and  sanitary 

INSPECTION. 


[^ 

(« 

d 

i 

id) 

id) 

(d) 

id) 

id) 

id) 

id) 
id) 
id) 

(J) 

4.085 

(/) 
6,794 


(/) 


id) 
"(dj' 


id) 


2,519 

(/) 


id) 
3,202 


(P) 
81,200 

4,205 


5,965 


(/) 


id) 
(/) 


85 


52 


80 


00 


(/) 


450 
id) 


id) 
"(d)'" 

2,673 

1,656 
2,255 


S 


(d) 


(d) 


d) 

^d) 

d) 
d) 

;/) 


[i] 


if) 


^] 


(0 


id) 
W 


400 


(/) 


1 


!ll 


(d) 
'(df 


'W 

800 

^^Lo 

(d) 


1,012 

ih 


(d) 

22 
(d) 

18 
id) 
142 


(/) 


S 


'000 


\%. 


72 


12 


95 


\t{ 


^;!1 


"'^o 

1"^, 


(d) 
'W 


V' 


700 

(d) 


% 


17 


15 


4 

2 
3 
3 
1 

11 
7 
3 

14 
2 
8 
4 
3 
(m) 


1 
2 
2 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
(9) 


2 

1 

2 

1 


1 


40 
«44 
35 
19 
12 
26 
5 
25 
18 
17 
23 

''I 

11 
22 

7 
1 
6 

10 
8 
6 

12 
5 
6 
8 
5 
4 
8 
1 
1 
1 
1 
6 

13 
1 
4 
4 
3 
2 

4 

5 
5 
4 

5 
1 
4 
3 

3 
3 
1 
1 

1 


8 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 


24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
83 
34 
35 
36 
37 


40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 
52 
53 
54 
65 
56 
57 
58 
59 
60 
61 


n  For  30  weeks;  no  sweeping  for  22  weeks. 

o  For  8  months:  no  sweeping  for  4  months. 

p  Removed  by  nouseholaers;  burned  by  city. 

q  12,  each  acting  as  both  food  and  sanitary  inspector. 

r  Removed  by  contract  without  cost  to  city. 

8 Including  persons  employed  in  removing  garbage,  but  not  including  chain  gang,  which  averages 

20  persons. 
{Included  in  persons  employed  in  sweeping,  sprinkling,  etc. 
u  Removed  by  householders;  dumped  in  bay  by  city. 
v2,  each  acting  as  both  food  and  sanitary  inspector. 
ir  Sprinkling  done  by  private  persons. 
r  3,  each  acting  as  both  food  and  sanitarj'  inspector. 
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tablb  IX.— care  of  streets,  disposal  of  garbage,  and  food  and  sanitary 

INSPECTION— continued. 


a  Not  reported. 
6  Bv  contract. 

c  Disposed  of  by  householders, 
d  Disposed  of  by  householders  and  by  contract. 
e  Dead  animals  only,  other  refuse  by  contract. 
/4  in  winter,  8  in  summer. 

0  Included  in  dead  animals  and  other  refuse  otherwise  disposed  of. 
A  Including  ashes. 

{Including  dead  animals  and  other  refuse. 
1 1ncludea  in  swill  and  kitchen  refuse. 
«  For  8  months;  no  sweeping  for  4  months. 
( By  property  owners. 
m  2,  each  acting  as  both  food  and  sanitary  inspector, 
n  Police  act  as  Inspectors, 
o  Loads. 
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Tablk  IX.— care  op  streets,  disposal  of  garbage,  and  food  and  sanitary 

INSPECTION-Contlniied. 


p  Remoyed  by  contract  wlthoat  cost  to  city. 

q  One  acting  as  both  food  and  sanitary  inspector. 

r  Streets  swept  partly  by  city,  partly  by  contract. 

sOne  7  months,  eight  1  month. 

f  Streets  not  swept;  gutters  cleaned  occasionally  by  chain  gang. 

V  Streets  flushed,  not  swept. 

V  Not  including  chain  gang. 

IT  Not  including  83,976  square  yards  flushed  weekly. 

2  Data  are  for  6h  months. 

y  Sprinkling  don^  bj  contract 

2  Property  owners  clean,  city  removes  cleanings. 
aa  Removed  by  householaers;  burned  bv  city. 
bb  For  35  weeKs;  no  sweeping  for  17  weelcs. 
cc  For  10  months;  no  sweeping  for  2  months. 
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Table   IX.— CARE  OF   STREETS,    DISPOSAL    OF    GARBAGE,    AND    FOOD    AND    SANITARY 

INSPECTION— Concluded. 


Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 


Cities. 


Streets. 


Swept  bv  hand  or 
machine. 


Square  yards 

swept  per 

week. 


Average 
persons  em- 
ployed in 
sweeping, 
sprinkling, 
etc. 


120 
121 
122 
123 
124 
125 
126 
127 
128 
129 


Sioux  City, Iowa... 
Knoxville,  Tenn. . . 
Chattanooea,  Tenn 

Superior,  wis 

Rockfoid.Ill 

Taunton.  Mass 

JoUet,Ill 

Canton,  Ohio 

Butte,  Mont 

Aubum,N.Y 


Both 

Both 

Both 

Machine.... 

Both 

Both 

Hand 

Machine 

Both 


860.000 
60,000 
225,000 
75,000 
565,906 
40,000 
350,000 
(A) 

{250,474 
48,000 


8 

620 

12 

4 
12 
20 
12 
84 
i84 

8 


a  By  contract. 

b  Sprinkling  done  by  priyate  persons. 

c  Included  in  swill  and  kitchen  refuse. 

d  Including  ashes. 

e  Employed  irregularly. 

/Police  act  as  inspectors. 
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Tablk  IX.— care  of  streets,  disposal  of  garbage,  and  food  and  sanitary 

INSPECTION— Concluded. 


Garbage. 

Inspectors. 

Tons  of 
ashes  dis- 
posed of. 

Swill  and  kitchen  refuse. 

Dead  animals  and  otherrefuse. 

Average 
persons 

employed 
in  re- 
moval. 

Food. 

1 
«8 

...... 

1 

Sani- 
tary. 

Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 

Tons 
sold. 

Tons 
burned. 

Tons  oth- 
erwise 
disposed 
of. 

Tons 
sold.. 

Tons 
burned. 

Tons  oth- 
erwise 
disposed 
of. 

ic) 

(a) 

(a) 

17,428 

800 
8,500 

ig) 

(a) 

(a) 

<•>„ 

12 

< 

1 
1 

8 

1 
1 
1 

120 
121 

9,000 

[21 

122 

1,000 

'6\ 

[21 

.121 

121 

a. 

500 
iff) 

123 
124 
125 

126 

ig) 

[i\ 

ig) 

^\ 

127 

128 

6,200 

129 



a  Disposed  of  by  householders. 

A  Streets  flushed,  not  swept. 

i  For  6  months;  no  sweeping  for  6  months. 

i  Not  reported. 

v  Removed  by  householders;  burned  by  city. 

/2,  each  acting  as  both  food  and  sanitary  inspector. 
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Table  X.— PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  AND  LIBRARIES. 


a  Not  reported. 

b  Not  including  46  libraries,  not  reported. 
c  Not  including  13  libraries,  not  reported, 
d  Not  including  17  libraries,  not  reported. 
€  Not  including  18  libraries,  not  reported. 
/Not  including  44  libraries,  not  reported. 

a  Not  including  4  libraries,  not  reported,  and  2  nondrculating  libraries. 
A  Not  including  12  libraries,  not  reported. 
i  Not  owned  but  controlled  by  city. 
1  Not  including  1  library,  not  reported. 
ibNot  including  11  libraries,  not  reported. 
I  Not  including  3  libraries,  not  reported, 
m  Not  including  27  libraries,  not  reported, 
n  Not  including  8  libraries,  not  reported. 
o  Not  including  7  libraries,  not  reported. 
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Table  X.— PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  AND  LIBRARIES. 


p  Data  are  for  6  months. 

9  Not  including:  30  libraries,  not  reported. 

r  Not  including  47  libraries,  not  reported. 

8  Not  including  48  libraries,  not  reported. 

t  Not  i  ncluding  6  libraries,  not  reported. 

u  Not  including  2  libraries,  not  reported. 

vNot  including  5  libraries,  not  reported. 
w  Not  including  4  libraries,  not  reported. 

at  From  circulating  department,  no  record  of  reference  room. 

y  Law  books  withdrawn  for  use  in  court  room. 

2  Not  including  several  small  libraries,  not  reported, 
aa  Not  including  schools  in  territory  annexed  auring  year. 
bb  Not  including  19  small  libraries  belonging  to  secret  organizations. 
ccUeld  in  trust  for  city. 
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Tabj.k  X.— PUBLK;  schools  and  LIBKARIKS— (>>ntluue<l. 


^ 

CItieH. 

Public  schools.                                                | 

Number. 

Teachers. 

Pupils. 

Mar- 
ginal 

High. 

Other. 

In  high 
schools. 

In  other 
schools. 

Number. 

Average  attend- 
ance. 

num- 
ber. 

luhlgh 
schools. 

In  other 
schools. 

In  high 
schools. 

1 

I 
In  other 
schooln. 

5(1 

Oakland.  Cal 

2 

1 
1 
3 
2 
2 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
2 
2 

1 

1 
1 
2 

2 

1 
2 

1 
2 

1 
2 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

1 

18 
26 
25 
50 
34 
25 

% 

14 
23 
21 
16 
5 
11 
24 
17 
46 

19 
19 
24 
41 
15 
11 
17 
27 
17 
18 
14 
11 
11 
18 
28 

18 
26 
18 
12 
81 

''I 

12 
7 
18 
16 
8 
16 
88 
14 
19 
11 
11 
9 
27 

15 
11 

26 
19 
15 
38 
36 
37 
13 

8 
26 
12 
14 
20 
11 

9 
20 

6 
21 
18 
13 
18 
12 
21 
28 
12 

8 
25 
25 
11 
14 
12 

6 
18 

8 
30 
14 
27 
20 
22 

7 
21 

9 
10 
11 

8 

9 
17 

9 
16 
18 
13 
22 
13 

I 

17 

12 

12 

13 
17 

214 
261 
197 
d311 
275 
249 
198 
191 
204 
145 
193 
188 

85 
122 
252 
110 
226 
178 
112 
156 
137 
165 
187 
147 

57 
174 
218 
180 
134 
126 
mll5 
128 
105 
196 
108 
122 
145 
175 

94 
135 
146 
133 

85 

78 

86 
130 
104 
151 
179 
111 
156 
121 
101 

96 
117 

98 
144 
103 
139 
114 
114 
121 

713 
756 
493 
1,068 
640 
923 
247 
211 
764 
449 
434 
620 
615 
807 
661 
161 
531 
568 
418 
752 
587 
664 
748 

467 
685 
858 
475 
492 
194 
506 
346 
880 
416 
837 
505 

sa 

485 
885 
326 
393 
238 
206 
686 
278 
664 
491 
362 
738 
476 
239 
310 
482 
141 
464 
355 
436 
146 
529 
441 

11,175 

8,026 

8,607 

d 19, 130 

11,146 

11,779 
6,110 
8,701 
7,666 
5,610 
8,412 
7,626 
7,661 
6,708 

11,630 
6,927 
9,164 
6,604 
6,530 
8,840 
7,583 
8,496 
7,512 
6,877 
8,821 
6,307 
7,186 
4,940 
6,478 
4,709 
3,906 
6,611 
6,882 
7,734 
6,426 
6,741 
6,025 
6,622 
5,086 
6,333 
5,585 
4.934 
4,057 
3,678 
5,684 
6,607 
6,194 
6,024 
4.926 
6,756 
6,138 
4,696 
4,992 
8.775 
4,409 
5,262 
5.002 
4.674 
5,728 
6.665 
6,067 
5,520 

571 
520 
331 
874 
619 
834 
241 
186 
6-29 
383 
350 
525 
301 
26^ 

(ff) 
120 
427 
614 
333 
688 
427 
512 
652 
286 
197 
348 
466 
294 
420 
352 
156 
384 
290 
776 
376 
638 
478 
549 
160 
314 
327 
216 
336 
200 
168 
540 
262 
452 
415 
310 
600 
362 
199 
250 
429 
120 
399 
326 
345 
117 
445 
371 

7,999 
0,.555 
C,481 
rf  16,126 
7,871 
8,369 
5,430 
6,542 
6,145 
3,741 
6,280 
7,240 
4,754 
4.376 
h  9,797 
5,029 
7,114 
5,265 
4,736 
6,545 
5.574 
6,095 
5,621 
M,491 
2,448 
5,035 
5,019 
4,194 
5,220 
4,501 
3,137 
4,517 
4,035 
6,386 
4,187 
4,165 
5,232 
5,261 
4.123 
3,641 
4,644 
3,464 
2,866 
2,636 
4,086 
4,393 
4  293 
4.783 
3,883 
3,166 
4,605 
3,678 
3,335 
3,040 
3.531 
4,187 
4,104 
4,319 
4,612 
4,182 
8.990 
4,470 

57 
58 
59 
60 
61 
62 

Lawrence,  Mass 

New  Bedford,  Maas... 

Des  Moines,  Iowa 

Springfield,  Mass 

Somerville,  Mass 

Troy,N.y 

63 
64 
65 
66 

Hoboken.N.J 

Evansville,  Ind 

Manchester,  N.  H 

Utica,N.  Y 

67 
68 
69 
70 
71 
72 

Peoria,  111 

Charleston,  S.  C 

Savannah,  Ga 

Salt  Lake  City.  Utah.. 

San  Antonio,  Tex 

Duluth,  Minn 

73 

Erie,  Pa...*. 

74 
75 
76 
77 
78 

Elizabeth.N.J 

Wilke8barre,Pa 

Kansas  City,  Kans 

Harri8burg,Pa 

Portland,  Me 

79 

Yonkers,N.Y 

80 

Norfolk.  Va 

81 
82 
83 
84 
85 

Waterbury,  Conn 

Holyoke,  Mass 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind 

Youngstown,  Ohio  — 
Houston  Tex 

86 
87 

Covington,  Ky 

Akron,  Ohio 

88 

Dallas,  Tex 

89 
90 

Saginaw.Mich 

91 

Lincoln,  Nebr 

92 
93 
94 

Brockton,  Mass 

Bingham  ton,  N.  Y 

Aumista  Ga 

95 

96 

Pawtucket,  B..} 

Altoona  Pa 

97 
98 

Wheeling,  W.Va 

Mobile.  Ala 

99 
100 
101 
102 
103 
104 
105 
106 
107 
108 

Birmingham,  Ala 

Little  Rock,  Ark 

Springfield.  Ohio 

Galveston.  Tex 

Tacoma,  Wash 

Haverhill,  Mass 

Spokane,  Wa.Hh 

Terre  Haute,  Ind 

Dubuque,  Iowa 

Ouincv.IIl 

109 
110 

South  Bend,  Ind 

Salem,  Ma^ 

111 
112 

Johnstown,  Pa 

Elmlra,  N.Y 

113 

Allentown.Pa 

111 
115 
110 
117 

Davenport,  Iowa 

McKeesport,  Pa 

Springfield,  III 

Chelsea,  Mass 

a  Law  books  withdrawn  for  use  in  court  room. 

b  Not  reported. 

c  Not  including  1  library,  not  reported. 

d  Not  Including  7  districts  partly  outside  city  limits. 

e  Not  including  3  libraries,  not  reported. 

/  Not  including  5  libraries,  not  reported. 

(f  Include<l  in  other  schools. 

h  Including  high  schools. 
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Tablk  X.— public  schools  and  libraries— Continued. 


Municipal. 

No. 

VolumcB. 

No. 

Num- 
ber. 

Withdrawn. 

For 
home 
uae. 

For  use 
in  read- 
ing 
rooms. 

1 
1 
1 
1 

28,465 
49,341 
73,429 
26,391 

164,437 
128,381 
129,016 
133,840 

86,000 
18,911 

20,817 

1 

"4 
.... 

"*7 

1 
1 

1 

43,431 

216,448 

(ft) 

1 

21,241 

129,378 

(6) 

1 
1 
1 

44,104 
28,979 
70,317 

77,159 
149,260 
152,982 

17,399 

6 

3 

1 
2 
8 
1 
1 
1 
4 
1 
5 
7 

1 

13,374 

61,232 

31.596 

1 
1 

86,000 
17,506 

78,027 
138,877 

(6) 
161,960 

1 
1 

47,500 
13,500 

99,000 
53,880 

17,000 
ib] 

1 

1 
1 



...J 

1    10,816 

49,128 

ib) 

1 

1 

■   '"    1 

1 

1 

18, 3W       62,589 

41,729 

2 

20,126       5vS,628 

108,000 

1 
8 
3 

1 
1 
1 

is,  566'     7i,d53 
80,157;     116,942 
12, 185       60, 122 

12,633 
2,912 

(6) 

3 

1 

1|  18,415 

45,882 

(ft) 

1 

Ij  17,200 

68,672 

is,  si? 

8 
1 
3 

1 
11 

1 
1 
1 

16,832 
7,500 
11   Q»l 

61, 101 
24,000 
67,936 
124,494 
22,306 
66,076 

3,650 
6,000 

1  A.^  nnn 

1 
1 

6,000 
16,945 

"2 

1 
5 

nl 

1 
1 

24,916 
8,070 
38,644 

64,046 
89,400 
118,356 

4,310 

(ft 
(ft) 

2 
1 
1 
3 
3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

41,113 
17,600 

96.084 
70,116 

93.991 
7,384 

4 

t  Not  including  2  libraries,  not  reported. 
1  Buildings. 

it  Not  including  7  libraries,  not  reported. 

I  Not  including  3  evening  school*),  with  an  average  attendance  of  240  for  22  weeks. 
m  Including  12  substitutes. 

n  Owned  by  library  association,  controlled  by  city. 
o  Not  including  4  libraries,  not  reported. 
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Table  X.— PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  AND  LIBRARIES— Concluded. 


aUea. 

Public  schools.                                              1 

Number. 

Teachers. 

Pupils.                             1 

Mar- 
glnal 

High. 

Other. 

Inhiffh 
schools. 

In  other 
schools. 

Number. 

Average  attend- 
ance. 

num- 
ber. 

Inhiffh 
schools. 

In  other 
schools. 

Inhi^h 
schools. 

In  other 
schools. 

118 

Maiden,  Mass 

1 
1 

1 

2 

1 
1 
1 
2 

1 
1 

17 
20 
26 
8 
6 
28 
16 
edO 

1 

20 
15 
16 
11 
10 
18 
13 
12 
14 
18 
18 
11 

146 
114 
128 
82 
83 
138 
119 
139 
118 

^il 

79 
109 

472 
690 
618 
330 
264 
280 
471 
400 
486 
491 
429 
858 

5,762 
6,010 
5,668 
4,668 
4,843 
5,424 
6,174 
4,861 
5,674 
5,207 
4,050 
8486 

888 
518 
400 
273 
218 
252 
899 
346 
480 
409 
867 
292 

4,511 
5,252 
4,516 
8,782 

y^ 

8,700 
4^488 
4  143 
4,515 
4,610 
2,874 
2,799 

119 

TopeVft.  KanfT 

120 
121 
122 
123 

Sioux  dity.  Iowa 

Knoxville,  Tenn 

Chattanooga,  Tenn. . . . 
Superior,  Wis 

124 

Rockford.Ill 

125 
126 

Taunton,  Mass 

Joliet,Ill 

127 

Canton,  Ohio 

128 

Butte,Mont 

129 

Aubum,N.Y 

a  Not  reported. 

h  Not  including  4  libraries,  not  reported. 

cFour  high  school  departments  in  other  schools. 
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Table  X.— PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  AND  LIBRARIES-Ooncluded. 


Ubmries. 

Municipal. 

Other. 

Total. 

No. 

VolmneB. 

No. 

Volumes. 

No. 

Volumes. 

Mar- 
ginal 

Num- 
ber. 

Withdrawn. 

Num- 
ber. 

Withdrawn. 

Num- 
ber. 

Withdrawn. 

num- 
ber. 

For 
home 
uae. 

For  uae 
in  read- 
ing 
rooms. 

For 
home 
use. 

For  use 
in  read- 
ing 
rooms. 

For 

home 

use. 

For  use 
in  read- 
ing 
rooms. 

1 
1 
1 

35,097 
16,800 
13,062 

184,787 
76,900 
55,165 

(a) 
9.500 
(a) 

1 
5 
2 
5 
4 
1 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 

85,097 

143,800 

13,182 

85,962 

11,100 

12,471 

88,225 

52,944 

/15,018 

6,686 

26,964 

14,500 

184,787 
76,900 
55.165 
21,486 

S,078 
97,128 
78,917 
/72,000 
80,808 
90,019 
81,578 

(o) 

69.500 
(a) 
a) 
(a) 
(a) 
d20,899 
d6,000 
/3,600 
15,500 
47,143 
2,666 

118 

127,000 

100 

85,982 

11,100 

(a) 
(a) 

u 

119 

***'2i,*436 
(a) 

120 
121 

122 

1 
1 
1 
1 

12,471 
83,175 
46,115 
/15,018 

24,078 

97,128 

78,719 

/72,000 

(a) 

6,000 
/8,500 

128 

50 
6,829 

gi 

124 

198 

125 
126 

6,686 

80,808 

15,500 

127 

1 

26,984 

90,019 

47,148 

128 

14,500 

81,578 

2,666 

129 

dNot  including  1  library,  not  reported. 

e  Buildings. 

/Data  are  for  11  months. 
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Tablr  XI.— charities  :    ALMSHOUSES.   CHARITABLE    HOMES,   ETC.,   ORPHAN   ASYLUMS, 

AND  HOSPITALS. 


3 

3,869 

34 

18 
5 

11 

13 
5 

26 
1 
5 

18 
3 
2 
1 
1 

15 

3,019 
6,262 
701 
701 
709 
367 
1.091 
406 

^% 

297 
526 
344 
412 
1,551 

Orphan  asylums. 

Hospitals. 

Municipal. 

Other. 

Municipal. 

Other. 

No. 

Aver- 
age 
num- 
ber of 

in- 
mates. 

No. 

Aver- 
age 
num- 
ber of 

in- 
mates. 

No. 

Num- 
ber of 

tients 
treated. 

No. 

Num- 
ber of 

tients 
treated. 

NewYork.N.Y 

Chicago,  111 

42 
30 
13 
16 
23 
28 
8 
6 
11 
6 
3 
15 
2 
4 
14 

11,914 
4,516 
1,511 
2,118 
2, 185 
1,768 
1,162 

807 
2,424 
1,079 

579 
2,246 

269 

437 
1,225 

a9 

61 

2 

2 

7 

1 

2 

el 

4 

1 

el 

(c) 

'I 

1 
2 

1 

53,769 

12,683 

13,176 

42,459 

2,574 

1,629 

2 

12,396 

4,940 

18 

(c) 

'"**55i* 
1,354 
1,931 
2,014 
2,589 
1,139 

85 
34 
36 
26 
55 
13 
14 
15 
9 
17 
11 

5 
16 

43 

7 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

4,110 
dl,673 

753 
1,219 

609 

50 

1 

Boston,  Mass 

28 

Baltimore,  Md 

1 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Buffalo,  N.Y 

1 

2 

San  Francisco,  Cal 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Pittsburg,  Pa 

2 

982 
913 
815 
288 

1 

1 

New  Orleans,  La 

Detroit,  Mich 

Milwaukee,  Wis 

.  .     .. 

Washington,  D.  C 

Newark.N.J 

Jersey  City, N.J 

2 
1 

226 
200 

1 

(c) 
18 
1 

55 

(c) 
15 
3 

569 

Louisville,  Ky 

1 

355 

400 

10 
6 
1 
4 
1 
3 
4 
3 
2 

I 

5 
3 
2 
3 
2 

2,736 
2,425 

Minneapolis,  Minn 

Providence,  R.  I 

Indianapolis,  Ind 

1 

105 

2,942 
1,065 

1 
7 

1 
1 

250 

338 

74 

464 

4 
3 
6 
7 
2 
2 
6 
3 
4 
3 
2 
2 
3 
1 
1 
5 
4 
4 
2 
5 
1 
3 
6 
2 
1 
8 

221 
226 
416 
642 
350 
146 
811 
432 
374 
491 
465 
189 
504 

66 

86 
708 
288 
467 

72 
904 

40 
110 
237 
200 

48 
801 

1 
h2 

1,808 

i  1,941 

1,667 

Kansas  City,  Mo 

17 

St.  Paul,  Minn 

3,492 
4,095 

Rochester,  N.  Y 

Denver,  Colo 

......... 

2 

243 

2,009 

Toledo,  Ohio 

1 
2 

1 

175 
165 
350 

212 

Allegheny,  Pa 

1 

342 

el 

23 

2,239 

Columbu.s,  Ohio 

1 

9F, 

4,140 

Worcester,  Mass 

Syracuse,  N.  Y 

1 

228 

kd 

5,687 

3, 333 

1 

209 

1,211 

New  Haven,  Conn 

Paterson,  N.  J 

1 
1 
1 

1186 
125 

i 

1,627 

2 

86 

(m) 

1 
1 
1 

151 
437 

6,408 

Fall  Itivcr,  Mass 

St.  Joseph,  Mo 

315 

1 
1 
3 
2 

1 

16 
222 

% 

44« 

Omaha,  Nebr 

1 

6 
4 

3 
4 
3 
5 
2 
2 

1,554 
4,486 

(c) 

i,8a5 

Lc«  Angeles,  Cal 

1 

el 

1 

(c) 

Memphis,  Tenn 

Scran  ton.  Pa 

Lowell,  Mass 

1 

1 
1 

378 
130 
107 

1,594 

2,652 

737 

Albany,  N.Y 

Cambridge,  Mas.M 

Portland,  Oreg 

2 

50 

nl 
1 

ol 
1 

P2 

ol 

10 
2,800 

60 

12 

807 

1,278 

18 

3.418 

Atlanta,  Ga 

1 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich . . . 

o 

1 
5 
6 

140 
110 
226 
146 

3 
2 
6 

1,191 

Dayton,  Onio 

...J 

1 

2,746 

Richmond,  Va 

1 

229 

1,569 

Nashville,  Tenn 

Seattle,  Wash 

1 

1 
2 

33 
160 
106 
343 

21 

2 
2 
3 
2 
3 
1 
1 
1 
3 

1,886 

Hartford,Conn 

Reading,  Pa 

1 

226 



'*""! 

2,300 

1 
4 
3 

303 
685 
460 

' 

2,094 

Wilmington,  Del 

4 

1 

3,256 

Camden  N  J 

1 

24.956 

Trenton  N.J 

1 
1 
1 

61 
175 
105 

1 

ol 

2 

ol 

71 

5 

1,895 

70 

914 

206 

Bridgeport,  Conn 

Lvnn.  Mass 

50 

779 

i           23 

965 

Oakland,  Cal 

1 

908 

436 
200 
35 

1,633 

Lawrence,  Mass 

New  Bedford, Mass.... 
Des  Moines  Iowa. 

1 
1 

187 
86 

1 

1 

1 
1 
2 

1 

I 

3 

462 

1         1 

700 

Springfield,  Mass 

8omerville,Mas8 

Troy,  N.  Y 

1 

1 

169 

18 

\""\ '      : 

1 

151 

1,299 

1       : 

321 

1 

273  !•...' 2 

424 

1,861 

Hoboken  N  J          .     .' 



2,427 

EvansviUe,  Ind 

1 

112 

2 
2 

72 

, 

554 

Manchester,  N.  H 

1 

8 

j 

747 

a  Including  2  idiot  asylumN. 
b  Isolation  nospital. 
c  Not  reported. 

d  Including  838  insane  persons. 
€  Pesthouse.  f  Not  in  use. 

a  Including  1  contagious  hospital. 
A  Including  1  detention  hospital. 
i  Not  including  patients  treated  at  detention 
hospital. 


j  Owned  jointly  by  city  and  county. 
k  Including  1  isolation  hospital. 
I  Including  a  number  of  orphans. 
TO  A  number  of  orphans  are  cared  for  at  alms- 
house. 
n  Smallpox  hospital. 
o  Contagious  hospital. 
p  Contagious  hospitals. 
q  Receiving  hospital.  ^  j 
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Tablb  XI.— charities  :    ALMSHOUSES,   CHARITABLE    HOMES,   ETC.,  ORPHAN    ASYLUBiS. 
AND  HOSPITALS— Concluded. 


Cities. 

Almshouses,  charita- 
ble homes,  etc. 

1 

Orphan  asylums. 

Hospitals. 

Mar- 

Municipal. 

Other. 

Municipal. 

Other. 

Municipal. 

Other. 

ginal 
num- 
ber. 

No. 

Aver- 
age 
num- 
ber of 

in- 
mates. 

No. 

Aver- 
age 
num- 
ber of 

in- 
mates. 

No. 

Aver- 
age 
num- 
ber of 

in- 
mates. 

No. 

Aver- 
age 
num- 
ber of 

in- 
mates. 

No. 

Num- 
ber of 

pa- 
tients 
treated. 

No. 

Num- 
ber of 

Uents 
treatM. 

66 

Utica,N.Y 

1 
1 

147 
400 

2 

801 

1 

362 

i 

1 
4 
1 
1 
3 
2 
2 
2 
3 
1 
2 
3 
2 
1 
8 

1,676 

1,198 

871 

67 

Peoria.Ill 

1 

68 

Charleston,  8.  C 

Savannah,  Qa 

2  1  ai56 

1 

240 

9 
8 

1 
8 

404      1 

1,497 

69 

(6) 

(P) 

425 

85 

''Z 

70 

Salt  Lake  City.  Utah. . . 

1 

r1 

'"612* 

71 

San  Antonio,  Tex 

1 

1 
1 
1 

225 

54 

dl95 

815      1 

90 

72 

Duluth,Minn 

1 

2,468 

78 

Erie,  Pa 

1 

1 

190 

723 

74 

Elizabeth.N.J 

Wilkesbarre,  Pa 

1 

58 

rl 

(5) 

75 

1 

230 

1 

1 
2 
2 

68 
85 
84 

X408 

76 

Kansas  City,  Kans 

8,216 
1,954 

77 

Harrisburg,  Pa 

1 

178 

78 

Portland,Me 

2 

176 

160 

cl 
el 

225 

25 

/532 

2.862 

79 

Yonker8,N.Y 

1,186 

80 

Norfolk,  Va 

1 

87 

1 
1 

9 
60 

4 

124 

2.692 

81 

Waterbury,  Conn 

m 

82 

Holyoke,  Mass 

1 

103 

2 
8 

o21     cl 

81 

788 

83 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind 

1 

126 

275 

84 

Youngstown,  Ohio 

hi 

1 

2 
1 

1 
1 

768 

85 

Houston,  Tex 

1 
2 

70 
55 

3 
8 
1 
2 
2 
2 

64 
110 

57 
120 
153 

96 

86 
87 
88 
89 

Covington.  Ky 

hi 

(6) 

694 

AkronI  Ohio .'. 

265 

Dallas,  Tex 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

46 
54 

d50 

26 

7 

126 

I 

667 

Saginaw.Mich 

8 
3 

1 
1 

908 

90 

Lancaster,  Pa 

9 

833 

91 

Lincoln,  Nebr 

... 

848 

92 

Brockton,  Masfl 

' 

34 

::::::::::: 

238 

93 
94 
95 
96 
97 
98 
99 

Binghamton,  N.  Y  . . .  . 

2 
3 

242 
227 

1 
t8 

812 
1,602 

Augusta,  Ga 

Pawtucket,  R.  I 

Altoona,Pa 

1 

16 

1 

1 
2 
1 
8 
4 
1 

46 
12 
14 
85 
71 
496 
90 

1 
1 
7 

25 
30 
288 

2 
2 
1 
2 

2.096 

Wheeling,  W.Va 

hi 

1 

i 

615 

866 

Mobile,  Ala 

1,200 

Birmingham,  Ala 

463 

100 

Little  Rock,  Ark 

1 

25 

1 

1 

1 

il 

240 

871 

5,263 

ib) 

101 

Springfield  JDhio 

102 

Gfalv^ton,  ^ex 

8 
1 

1 
2 
2 

1 
2 

860 
60 
85 
143 
180 
80 
66 

2 
3 

1 
2 
1 
3 
2 
2 
12 
2 
1 
1 
2 
1 
8 

I 

800 

103 

Tacoma,  wash 

1,736 

104 

Haverhill,  Mass 

Spokane,  Wash 

1 

105 

320 

105 

fl 

48 


1,281 

106 

'i'erre  Haute,  Ind 

1 

8 

*7 

1 

75 

115 

tl,682 

105 

620 

107 

Dubuque.  Iowa 

1,060 

108 

Quincy,Iil 

1,369 

109 

South  0end,  Ind 

287 

110 

Salem,  Mass 

1 

110 

2 

193 

469 

111  1 
112 
113  , 
114 

115  1 

116  1 

117  1 
118 
119 
120 
121 
122 
123 
124 
125  1 

Johnstown,  Pa 

1 

90 

1,980 

Elmira,N.  Y 

1 

40 

380 

Allentown,  Pa 

1 

2 

1 

240 

28 

d50 

ml68 

Davenport,  Iowa  .... 

2 

526 

684 

McKeesport,  Pa 

981 

Springfield,  ill... 

2 

1 

78 
30 

nl,060 

Cnelsea,  Mass 

1,866 

Maiden,  Mass. . 

83 

1 
1 

8 
40 

807 

To]>eka,  Kans 

1,077 

Sioux  City,  Iowa 

Knoxville,  Tenn 

1 

147 
99 
48 

2 
1 

38 
25 

1 
1 

129 

(P) 

Chattanooira.  Tenn 

Superior,  wis 

2 

i 

1,317 

Rockford,Ill 

ol 

(ft) 

471 

Taunton,  Mass 

50 

1,436 

126 

Joliet,Ill 

1 

100 

1 

62 

1,259 

127 

Canton,  Ohio 

hi 

3 

128 

Butte,Mont 

2 

1 

3,455 

129 

Auburn,  N.  Y 

1 

65 

329 

1 

a  Not  including  389  persons  fed  by  almshouse. 
6  Not  reported.       c  Contagious  hospital. 
d  From  city  only. 
e  Smallpox  hospital. 

/Not  including  159 patients  treated  in  hospital 
wards  of  jail  and  almshouse. 
a  Public  charges  only. 
k  Pesthouse. 
i  Including  1  smallpox  hospital. 


j  Owned  by  city;  operated  by  county. 

Ifc  Including  Illinois  Soldiers'  Home,  with  1,567 
inmates. 

I  Including  hospital  connected  with  orphan 
asylum. 

m  Data  are  for  8  months. 

n  Not  including  patients  in  1  hospital  not  re- 
ported. 

o  Pesthouse  owned  jointly  by  city  and  county. 
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Table  Xn.— COST  OF  WATER,   GAS,  AND  ELECTRIC- LIGHT  PLANTS  OWNED  AND 
OPERATED  BY  CITIES. 


a  Four  plants,  1826, 1857, 1874, 18»7. 

b  Various. 

c  Owned  by  city,  but  leased  to  private  company. 

d  City  owns  distributing  system  only. 

e  Not  reported. 

/  Small  plant  furnishing  water  to  suburb  recently  annexed, 

g  Two  plants,  1870, 1899. 

A  City  owns  pumping  works  and  distributing  system  only. 
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Tablk  XII.— COST  OP  WATER,  GAS,  AND  ELECTRIC-LIGHT    PLANTS  OWNED  AND 
OPERATED  BY  CITIES-Concluded. 


Cities. 

Waterworks. 

Gas  work*. 

Electric-light  plants. 

Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 

Own- 
ed and 
oper- 
ated 
by 
city. 

Year 
built 
or  ac- 
quired 
by 
city. 

Cost. 

Own- 
ed and 
oper- 
ated 
by 
city. 

Year 
built 
or  ac- 
quired 
by 
city. 

Cost 

Own- 
ed and 
oper- 
ated 
by 
city. 

Year 
built 
or  ac- 
quired 
by 
city. 

Cost. 

63 

Hoboken.N.J.... 
Evansvllie,  Ind.. 
Manchester,  N.H. 

Utlca,N.Y 

Peoria,  111 

Charleston, S.C  .. 
Savannah,  Ga.... 
Salt  Lake  City, 

Utah. 
San  Antonio,  T'x. 
Duluth,  Minn.... 
Erie,  Pa 

rj.. 

Yes.. 
No... 

1873 

^,097 
1,483,702 

No... 

No. 

&i 

No... 

No... 

6> 

No... 

No... 

66 

No... 

No... 

67 

No... 

No... 

No.. 

68 

No... 

No... 

No... 

69 

Yes.. 
Yes.. 

No... 

i853 
1874 

1,031,849 
8,000,000 

No... 

No. 

70 

No... 

No... 

71 

No... 

No... 

72 

Yes.. 
Yes.. 

1898 
1868 

1,900,000 
1,716,015 

Yes.. 
No... 

1898 

$456,000 

No... 

73 

No... 

74 

Elizabeth,  N.J... 
Wilke8barre,Pa.. 
Kansas  City,  K's . 
Harrisburg.Pa... 

Portiand,Me 

Yonker8,N.Y.... 

Norfolk,  Va 

Waterbury.Conn. 
Holyoke,  Moss  . . . 
Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 
Youngstown,  0 . . 

Houston,  Tex 

Covinortnn.  Kv  _  _ . 

No...' 

Nn 

No 



75 

No... 

!  No... 

No... 

76 

No... 

No... 

No 

77 

Yes.. 
No... 

1840 



657,172 

No... 

No... 

78 

No... 

No. 

79 

Yes.. 
Yes.. 
Yes.. 
Yes.. 
Yes.. 
Yes.. 
No... 

1874 
1872 
1866 
1872 
1879 
1872 

1,549,079 
1,116,948 
1,389,200 
1,147,303 
743.592 
678,600 

No... 

No... 

80 

No... 

No 

81 

No... 

No... 

82 

No... 

No 

83 

No... 

No... 

84 

No... 

No 

85 

No... 

No... 

1 

86 

Yes.. 
No... 

1891 

1,165,000 

No... 

No. 

1 

87     AkroiKOhfo/ 

No... 

No... 

88 

Dallas,  Tex 

Saginaw,  Mich... 

Lancaster,  Pa 

Lincoln,  Nebr.... 
Brockton,  Moss  .. 
Bingham  ton.N.Y 

Augusta,  Ga 

Pawtucket,  R.  I.. 

Altoona,  Pa 

Wheeling.  W.  Va . 

Mobile,  Ala 

Blrmingham.AIa. 
Little  Rock, Ark. 
Springfield,  Ohio. 
Galveston,  Tex... 
Tacoma,  Wash  . . . 
Haverhill.  Mass.. 
Spokane,  Wash... 
'Terre  Haute,  Ind. 
Dubuque.  Iowa . . 

Quincy,  III 

South  Bend,  Ind . 

Salem,  Mass 

Johnstown,  Pa... 

Elmlra.N.Y 

Allentown,Pa  ... 
Davenport,  Iowa. 
McKeesport,  Pa . . 
Springfield,  111... 
Chelsea,  Mass .... 
Maiden,  Mass.... 

Topeka,  Kans 

Sioux  City,  Iowa. 
Knoxvllle,  Tenn. 
Chattanooga,  T'n. 

Superior,  Wis 

Rockford,  ni 

Taunton,  Mass... 
Joliet,  111 

Yes.. 
Yes.. 
Yes.. 
Yes.. 
Yes.. 
Yes.. 
Yes.. 
Yes.. 
Yes.. 
Yes.. 
Yes.. 
No... 

1882 
1872 
1836 
1885 
1880 
1867 
1859 
1878 
1873 
1834 
1899 

i,i66,288 
900,000 
848,459 
385,460 
890,462 
709.928 

No... 

No 

89 

No... 

No... 

90 

No... 

No 

91 

No... 

No 

92 

No... 

No... 

93 

No... 

No 

94 

482,021 
1.820,537 
657,850 
694,700 
528,479 

No... 

No... 

95 

No... 

No 

96 

No... 

No  .. 

97 
98 

Yes.. 
No... 

1875 

405,814 

Yes.. 
No. 

1892.    $131,483 

99 

N0...I 

No 

100 

No... 

No...t 

Yes.: 
No... 

"i888 

86,000 

101 

Yes.. 
Yes.. 
Yes.. 
Yes.. 
Yes.. 
No... 

issi 

1888 
1893 
1891 
1885 

675.  i84 
1,554,456 
1,204,830 
1,260,281 
1,250,000 

N0...1 

102 

N0...I 

Yes.. 
Yes.. 
No... 

1889 
1893 

84,050 

103 

No 

450,000 

104 

No 

105 

No 

No... 

106 

No...' 

No. 

107 

No... 

N0...I 

No... 

I 

108 

No... 

N0...I 

No... 

109 

Yes.. 
Yes.. 
No... 

i873 
1869 

379,778 
1.913.144 

No -- 

No... 

110 

No... 

No... 

Ul 

No  .. 



No 

112 

No... 

No... 

No... 

1 

118 

Yes.. 
No... 

1865 

871,500 

No... 

No... 

114 

No... 

:::::::::::::::::: 

No... 

115 

Yes.. 
Yes.. 
Yea.. 
Yes.. 
No... 

1882 
1866 
1867 
1869 

393,012 

811,730 

400,000 

1.040,805 

No... 

No... 

116 

No... 

No 

117 

No... 

No... 

118 

No... 

No 

119 

No 

Yes.. 

No 

1889 

68  458 

120 

Yes.. 
No... 

1886 

450,715 

No... 

121 

No... 

No... 

122 

No... 

No... 

No 

' 

123 

No... 

No... 

No... 

124 

Yes.. 
Yes.. 
Yes.. 
Yes.. 
No... 

1875 
1876 
1883 
1869 

629.062 

l,219,5u9 

325,000 

584.000 

No... 

::::::::::::::::: 

No 

125 

No... 

Yes.. 
No... 
No... 

1897 

141,728 

1?A 

No... 
No... 

127 

Canton,  Ohio 

Butte,  Mont 

Auburn,  N.Y 

128 

No... 

No.. 

129 

Yes.. 

ia« 

529,366 

No... 

No... 

oCity  owns  distributing  system  only. 
6  Not  reported. 
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Table  XIII.— DEBT,  BASIS  OP  ASSESSMENT,  ASSESSED  VALUATION  OF  PROPERTY,  AND 

TAXATION. 


a  Not  including  1565,000  not  yet  approved  and  93,810,227  in  litigation. 

b  Of  assessed  valuation  of  real  estate.  , 

c  Including  9936,200  liable  for  taxes  for  State  purposes  only. 

d  Including  $86,021,982  exempt  from  local  taxes  for  State  purposes. 

(7  Including  $936,200  liable  for  taxes  for  State  purposes  only  and  886,021,982  exempt  from  local 
taxes  for  State  purposes. 

/Varies  in  different  boroughs  from  $1.48  to  92.04. 

a  Varies  in  different  boroughs  from  90.85  to  92.18. 

A  Deficiencies  for  1898:  vanes  in  different  boroughs  from  90.21  to  99.18. 

i  Varies  in  different  boroughs  from  921.24  to  ^.74,  with  discount  of  6  per  cent  per  annum  to 
Dec.  1  if  paid  before  Nov.  1. 

i  Not  including  data  relating  to  sanitary  district  of  Chicago. 

A; Of  assessed  valuation. 

f  School,  920;  library,  90.64. 

m  Of  assessed  valuation  of  real  estate;  may  be  increased  by  vote  of  people. 

n  Not  including  State  tax  of  94  on  mortgages,  securities,  stocks,  bonds,  etc. 

©School.  94;  library,  90.20. 

p  Including  93,533,000  of  county  bonds. 

7  Including  9548,746  of  county  sinking  fund. 

r  Including  92,984,254  of  county  debt. 

sOf  average  valuation  for  10  years. 

(School. 

u  In  city  proper;  in  annex,  96;  on  securities,  93. 

V  In  city  proper;  in  annex,  97.78;  on  securities,  94.78. 

IP  Included  In  county. 

X  Including  State. 

y  Lamp  tax. 

z  Included  in  city. 
aa  Including  county. 

bb  School.  94.48;  county  library,  90.30. 

cc City  proper.  100;  suburban  districts.  66|;  agricultural  districts,  83|. 

dd  Not  Including  ward  school  tax  of  from  90.14  to  97  and  State  tax  of  94  on  mortgages,  securities, 
stocks,  bonds,  etc. 
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Table  XIII.— DEBT,  BASIS  OP  ASSESSMENT,  ASSESSED  VALUATION  OF  PROPERTY,  AND 

TAXATION. 


eeCk>ntFoned  by  legislation. 

iTSchool,  <3.42;  police.  92.43;  highway,  90.67. 
00  Of  average  assessed  valuation  for  5  years. 
hh  Average. 

it  Sinking  fund,  93.64;  average  school,  93.13. 

M  Controlled  by  Ckjngress. 
M  Value  at  forced  sale. 

a  City  rate,  915;  agricultural  rate,  910. 
mm  School,  95.90;  State  school,  91.23. 
nn  Of  assessed  valuation  plus  sinking  fund 
00  Interest  and  sinking  fund, 
pp  School,  95;  township,  90.20. 
qq  Face  value. 
rr  School,  98;  park,  93;  township,  90.30. 

M  Not  including  9990,950  special  assessment  bonds  against  private  property. 

f(Not  including  special  assessment  warrants  and  accrued  interest  on  Donds. 
uu  Not  including  special  assessment  bonds  and  warrants  and  accrued  interest  on  bonds. 
t^Of  assessed  valuation,  not  including  water  debt. 
WW  Not  reported. 

2x  School,  93:  county  road,  90.50;  sewer,  90.30. 

yy  Not  including  ward  school  tax  of  from  90.50  to  95.50  and  State  tax  of  94  on  mortgages,  securities, 
stocks,  bonds,  etc. 

zzOf  average  assessed  valuation  for  3  years. 
aaa  Of  assessed  valuation,  but  not  to  exceed  92,000,000  except  for  waterworks  or  lighting  plants. 
bb&Countv  school,  93.20;  county  road,  90.40;  city  high  school.  90.16. 
cce  922. 40  in  8  wards;  917.20  in  3  wards;  916.70  in  3  wards;  916.40  in  8  wards. 
e(dd  932.20  in  8  wards;  927  in  3  wards;  926.50  in  3  wards;  926.20  in  8  wards, 
eee  School,  914;  poor,  93.50. 
/(/■Metropolitan  sewer. 
(7917  School,  94;  port  of  Portland,  91.50. 
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Table  Xin.— DEBT,  BASIS  OF  ASSESSMENT,  ASSESSED  VALUATION  OP  PROPERTY,  AND 

TAXATION— Continued. 


o  Of  assessed  valuation. 
b  Controlled  by  vote  of  people. 
c  School. 

d  Of  assessed  valuation  of  real  estate. 
e  Not  including  ^20,898  local  improvement  bonds. 
/Not  including  8222,180  local  improvement  warrants. 
a  Not  including  $443,078  local  improvement  bonds  and  warrants. 
h  Controlled  by  legislation. 

i  City  rate;  agricultural  rate,  $6:  not  including  school  district  tax  of  from  $1.75  to  $7. 
?  Not  including  State  tax  of  $4  on  mortgages,  securities,  stocks,  bonds,  etc. 
Jc  Not  assessed. 

{  Not  including  personal  property. 
TO  Not  reported. 

n  Of  average  assessed  valuation  for  3  years. 
o  Overlay,  $0.42;  armory,  $0.10. 
p  Armory. 

q  Not  including  school  debt. 
r  Metropolitan  sewer. 
8  Included  in  county. 
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Table  XIII.— DEBT,  BASIS  OF  ASSESSMENT,  ASSESSED  VALUATION  OF  PROPERTY,  AND 

TAXATION— Continued. 


t 

u 

V  adinff  water  debt. 

w  d  and  bridge,  $6;  township,  $1.90;  railroad,  S0.60. 

X  d  county,  60. 

y  nt  additional  for  water,  sewers,  and  light. 

z 
aa  6.40. 

66  7  per  cent  by  vote  of  people. 

cc 
dd 

ee 

ff  chool  district. 


U  let.  122.98. 

let,  t27  ^~ 
90.28. 


«  lct;i27.«8. 
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Table  XUI.— DEBT,  BASIS  OF  ASSESSMENT,  ASSESSED  VALUATION  OF  PROPERTY,  AND 

TAXATION— Concluded. 


a  Of  assessed  valuation. 

6  School. 

c  Of  assessed  valuation  plus  sinking  fund. 
d  Of  assessed  valuation  of  real  estate. 

e  Not  reported. 

/Not  including  State  tax  of  94  on  mortgages,  securities,  stocks,  bonds,  etc. 

oSchool,  $4.10;  street  and  sewer.  $1;  library,  90.30. 

A  Not  including  92.254,787.53  assumed  by  State  on  reoxganlzation  of  city. 

<  State  and  county  school,  92;  special,  91. 

i  Controlled  by  legislation. 

« Included  in  county. 

/Including  State. 
mBond  interests 

n  Including  941,069  temporary  loan  bonds. 

o8chool,  95.75:  township,  90.40. 
p  Not  including  9106,684  local  improvement  bonds. 
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Tablk  XIII.— debt,  basis  OF  ASSESSMENT,  ASSESSED  VALUATION  OF  PROPERTY,  AND 

TAXATION-Concluded. 


hi  and  water  and  2  percent  additional  fi  r 

bonds  held  against  private  property, 
eople. 

ship,  90.30. 


!ity  limiti". 
beyond  city  limits. 
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Table  XIV.— INCOME  FROM  ALL  SOURCES. 


a  Including  cash  in  sinking  fund  at  beginning  of  fiscal  year. 

b  Not  Including  data  relating  to  sanit&ry  district  of  Chicago. 

e  Including  caui  in  county  treasury. 

d  Including  129,870,  income  of  county. 

e  Income  of  county. 

/Including  1117,940,  income  of  county. 

X  Including  income  of  county. 
Including  184,878  premium. 
.  iCash  on  luind  at  end  of  fiscal  year  required  by  law  to  be  returned  to  United  States  Treainry,  when 
It  if  arailable  only  by  reapproprlation  by  Congress. 
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Table  XIV.-INCOME  FROM  ALL  SOURCES. 


i  Including?  93,200,688  appropriated  from  funds  of  United  States  Treasury,  as  explained  on  page  925. 
c  Income  from  one  special  license  to  close  out  stock  of  liquors  belonging  to  an  estate, 
nncluding  9250,550  received  from  sinking  fund, 
m  Including  $155,678,  State  and  county  tax. 
nincludedin  income  from  other  licenses  and  fees. 
0  Including  income  from  liquor  licenses, 
p  Receipts  paid  to  county. 
q  Including  Stote  and  county  tax. 

f  Data  are  for  10  months.  ^-^  ^ 

including  amount  rwjeired  from  sinking  fund.  Digitized  by  CiOOQIC 
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Table  XIV.— INCOME  FROM  ALL  SOURCES— Concluded. 


Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 


Cities. 


Ca«hon 
hand  at  be- 
ginning of 
fiscal  year. 


Property 
tax. 


Liquor 
licenses. 

Other  li- 
censes 
and  fees. 

$138,000 

16,675 

63,280 

3,865 

63,089 

2,709 

61,700 

2,367 

25,460 

it)) 
10,294 

1,691 
4,326 

48,491 

33,164 

109,029 

(c) 

2,205 

60,000 

1,679 

16,100 

18,645 

34,935 

d7,919 

13,600 

13, 175 

18,057 

6,297 

22,826 

d2,547 

22,625 

1,765 

31,598 

7,193 

31,004 

2,619 

41,000 

3,134 

1,868 

33,036 

3,688 

15,150 

50,492 

47,751 

11,953 

788 

4,538 

37,328 

7,161 

9,004 

57,006 

41,360 

65,966 

20,850 

13,319 

11.643 

1,428 

12,740 

1,350 

39.600 

10,499 

62,029 

2,083 

48,940 

9,911 

20,686 

3,677 

42,900 

2,163 

70,000 

5,437 

20.829 

1,645 

1,398 
19,303 

23,400 

(0 

12,722 

30,198 

45,152 

6,229 

18,666 

1,460 

69,922 

7,760 

3,500 
760 

5,481 

36,570 

7,213 

11.000 

38,787 

16,000 

17,589 

66,600 

14,480 

41,730 

.    4,738 

44,409 

1,087 

94,000 

3,231 

21,236 

1,182 

47,345 

43,702 

24,628 

462 

Fines. 


Fran- 
chises. 


72 

78 

74 

75 

76 

77 

78 

79 

80 

81 

82 

83 

84 

85 

86 

87 

88 

89 

90 

91 

92 

93 

94 

95 

96 

97 

98 

99 

100 

101 

102 

103 

104 

105 

106 

107 

108 

109 

110 

111 

112 

113 

114 

115 

116 

117 

118 

119 

120 

121 

122 

123 

124 

125 

126 

127 

128 

129 


18. 


io. 


Duluth,  Minn . . . 

Erie,  Pa 

Elizabeth.  N.J. . 

Wilkesbarre,  Pa. 

Ki 

H 

P( 

Y< 

N( 

W 

H 

F( 

Y< 

H 

C< 

A] 

Di 

Sa 

Lc 

Li 

Bi 

Bl 

Ai 

Pi 

AI 

W 

M 

Bi 

Li 

sf 

Gi 
Ti 
Hi 

%^ 
Tfc 

Dubuque,  Iowa 

Quincy^Ill 

'South  Bend, Ind... 

Salem,  Mass 

Johnstown,  Pa 

?:imira,  N.  Y 

Allentown.Pa 

Davenport,  Iowa . . , 

McKeesport.Pa 

Springfield,  III 

Cnelsea,  Mass 

Maiden,  Mass 

Topeka,  Kans 

Sioux  City,  Iowa... 

Knoxville,  Tenn. . . 

Chattanooga,  Tenn 

Superior,  Wis 

Rockford.Ill 

Taunton,  Mass 

Joliet,Ill 

I  Canton.  Ohio 

'  Butte,  Mont 

Auburn,N.Y 


biic  xiaubc, 


^.{k)   . 


«245,756 

56,627 

98,951 

3,827 

167,044 

66,585 

29.698 

204,211 

131,543 

26,656 

21,155 

185,791 

162.693 

91,748 

229,976 

213,821 

286,527 

160,939 

28,888 

81,378 

40,024 

158,219 

A55,898 

23,664 

99.923 

11,365 

2,259 

24,108 

10,402 

64,138 

129.988 

75,589 

39,821 

316,430 

67,468 

117,402 

94,806 

89,937 

3,026 

90,651 

H) 

126,747 

65,608 

48,912 

54,664 

14,106 

8,460 

138,412 

114,032 

5,336 

10,675 

140, 146 

21,769 

8.655 

127,004 

140, 476 

0111,920 


f462,258 
388,765 
606,200 
321.584 

828,679 
960,881 
728,323 
385,095 
220,614 
761,269 
313,037 
296,126 
411,966 
363,663 
313,254 
351,634 

/385,578 
205,723 
308,517 
581,000 
313,840 
194,231 
547,242 
203,782 
261,723 
99,452 
113,897 
119,067 
310,648 
452,364 
899,804 
468,601 
844,251 
204,324 
341,748 
326,594 
277,249 
530,099 
167,011 
(0 
165,934 
341,469 
214,783 
196,006 
403,078 
441,984 
234,483 
221,904 
196,697 
219,936 
226,481 
231,128 
394,394 
m  124, 913 
234,013 

0  388,552 
203,630 


$16,721 
1,892. 
1,366. 
2,217. 

(6)  I 
1,530. 
6,730. 
1,343. 

5^1 
4,354. 
3,876. 

930. 

%w 

13,6841 

(«)    . 

6,014 

3,9251 

1,873'. 

1,954. 

4,212. 

2,468'. 

6,163| 

1,3741 

2,928'. 

8,109, 

6,410 
16,804'. 
28,4251 

l,71l'. 

3,543. 
15,892 

2,866. 
22,844 
798. 

6,333. 

1,043. 
605. 

2,283. 

3,062. 

1,615. 
6,646. 
4,000. 
5,709. 


ib) 


95,616 


25 
30.000 

'i'iso 

522 


8,333 
1,138 

'l,'483 
290 


1,532 
9,563 

24,314 
2,995 
3,671 
8,067 
293 
2,148 
1,048 
1,403 

14,573 
1,126 


51 
*i,'666 


(0 


4,031 


350 


1,000 


a  Including  $17,607  received  from  sinking  fund. 

b  Not  reported. 

c  Receipts  paid  to  town  of  Waterbury. 

d  Including  income  from  fines. 

e  Included  in  income  from  other  licenses  and  fees. 

/Including  income  from  special  assessments. 

olncludodin  income  from  property  tax. 

A  Including  cash  in  sinking  fund  at  beginning  of  fiscal  year. 
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Docks, 

wharves, 

ferries, 

bridges, 

markets, 

cemeteries, 

etc. 

Water- 
works. 

Gas 
works. 

Electric- 
light 
plants. 

Special 
assess- 
ments. 

Loans. 

Other. 

Total  income. 

Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 

$129,572 
139,840 

$38,446 

$196,781 
16,918 
39,984 
17,689 

(ft) 

12,432 

10,177 

208,687 

8,409 

31,346 

4,204 

43,444 

80,067 

$516,568 
10,000 
79,015 

a  136, 000 

(ft) 

$260,612 
52,986 
102,163 
87,736 

82,858 

$2,003,228 

724,646 

8^,200 

634,816 

1,352,033 

602,  OTz 

1,561,146 

2,065,535 

1,678,215 

730,144 

1,778,369 

644,077 

776,109 

864,441 

860,092 

913,681 

742,616 

907,860 

426,714 

612,746 

1,615,993 

663,386 

A  740, 865 

1,634,336 

426,625 

656,774 

965,415 

833,614 

232,780 

764,306 

763,687 

1,037,697 

1,170,052 

1,366,653 

624,916 

660,144 

676,927 

647,695 

1,138,963 

351,422 

450,107 
533,  W5 
611,899 
656,024 

1,009,560 

1,254,124 
779,432 
653,368 
441,193 
2W,104 
660,266 
658,553 

1,031,423 
590,893 
630,656 

0  683,961 
406,260 

72 

$57? 

703 

2,196 

(ft) 

78 



74 

75 

(ft) 
114,897 

(ft) 

(ft) 

76 

77 

162,778 

86,444 

20,884 

7 

317,333 
636,200 
746,384 
128,719 
733,000 

78 

137,510 
120,750 
108,063 
85,896 
57,649 
69,613 

79 

116,787 

208,191 

107,300 

7,498 

22,590 

190,685 

20,837 

36,792 

56,722 

96,662 

40,801 

14,902 

100,467 

27,917 

66,780 

268,816 

87,716 

20,696 

2,681 

28,934 

22,196 

6,861 

56,261 

194,831 

186,364 

17,000 

149,078 

17,926 

4,798 

892 

92,033 

48,696 

27,971 

41, 170 

61,818 

105,968 

136,679 

148,158 

3,110 

4,607 

2,983 

81,833 

80,611 

83,783 

23,729 

20,882 

021,618 

80 

81 

82 

983 

88 

118,846 

101,226 

86,700 

248,892 

84 

25,263 
2,638 
6,000 
150 
6,872 
6,637 

86 

68,066 

20,154 
71,049 

86 

87 

66,729 
42,693 
93,769 
48,861 
80,805 
96,707 
64,804 
181,665 

88 

{g) 

182,868 
16,000 
24,879 

794,000 
16,680 

219,000 

518,859 

89 

90 

88,i2i 
7,852 
12,842 
72,428 
20,426 
6,666 

91 

6,775 

92 

98 

8,696 
11,449 

1,639 
11,5M 
13,314 

8,357 

94 

96 

68,656 
103,466 

!!!.!!!!!!::"::: 

96 

93,860 

97 

776,000 
24,827 

98 

9,372 
16,863 
41,599 

99 

1  

100 

•24,593 

43,492 

1,205 

60,772 
63,»19 
104,031 
96,433 
J 106, 571 

240,912 

\n. 

$57,114 

66,216 
10,866 
176,646 
143,826 
96,008 
70,508 
112,206 

72,966 
801,000 
822,660 

80,000 

35,676 
4,332 

96,103 
432,200 

103 

104 

(0 
6,0&t 

106 

106 

' 

107 

414 

835 

315 

2,881 

(0 

4,421 

1,180 

820 

16,420 

106 

47,694 
77,609 

109 

110 

1,968 

89,640 
80,697 
9,006 
6,778 
88,582 
14,264 
96,408 

HI 

%.n, 

(0 

(0 

^800 

112 
113 

114 

61,126 
61,438 
104,133 
114,710 

166,376 
78,884 
873,000 
479,600 
280,681 

115 

116 

117 

32,017 
8,500 
1,196 
7,978 

118 

Ix^ 

43,696 

120 

173,798 
23,000 

121 

122 

83,259 
27,996 
2,174 
n 196, 425 
35,342 
61,691 
17,649 

128 

40,303 
87,  M6 
21,643 
48,208 

260,000 
366,450 

124 

8,108 

38,169 

125 

126 

1,467 
8,660 

131,847 

127 

128 

78,897 

129 

i  Included  in  income  from  waterworks, 
i  Including  income  from  docks,  wharves,  ferries,  etc. 
k  Data  are  for  8^  months. 

I  Not  reported,  on  accoimt  of  alleged  defalcation. 

m  Income  from  school  and  library  tax  included  in  income  from  special  aascHments. 
n  Including  income  from  school  and  library  tax. 
0  Including  income  of  school  district  extending  beyond  city  limits. 
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Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 

Cities. 

Police 
depart- 
ment. 

Police 
courts, 
jails, 
work- 
houses, 
reforma- 
tories, 
etc. 

Fire 
depart- 
ment. 

Health 
depart- 
ment. 

Hospitals. 

alms- 
houses, 
and  other 
charities. 

Schools. 

Libraries, 
art  gal- 
leries, 
muse- 
ums, etc. 

1 
2 

New  York,  N.Y 

Chicago,  111.  (6) 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

St.Loiils,Mo 

$1,599 
10,393 
66,571 
5,999 

$185,142 
1,119 

$141,285 
65,  W8 
128,864 
46,824 

$365,910 

$3,967,744 

941,696 

686,416 

490,304 

882,410 

88,180 

175,980 

145,150 

140.733 

88,205 

282,631 

86,837 

173,361 

90,130 

163,674 

75,727 

70,199 

83,177 

141,356 

85,986 

91,855 

2,216 

$857,165 

24,619 

221.819 

38.647 

77,732 

8 

11,387 

4 

5 

Boston,  Mass 

c36,825 
640.040 
24,838 

65,740 
4,732 

82,973 
6,585 

64,401 
6.283 

"  $1*566 

d  159, 816 

6 

Baltimore,  Md 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Buffalo.N.Y 

49,958 
1,696 

7 

8 

16,497 

8,929 

9 

San  Francisco,  Cal . . . . 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Pittsburg,  Pa 

97,709 
2,347 
4,215 
1,000 
6.826 

5,550 
13,801 
85,746 

15.441 
11,254 
36,672 

10 

11 

61,416 

12 

New  Orleans,  La 

Detroit,Mich 

13,000 

111,737 
57,770 

18 

900 

14 

Milwaukee  Wis 

30,379 

15 

Washington,  D.C 

Newark,  N.i 

9,882 

23,877 

9,373 

5,400 

10,096 

80,500 



46,353 
24, 145 

16 

121,500 
60,859 

17 

Jersey  City,  N.J 

18 

Louisville,  ky 

Minneapolis^inn  ... 
Providence,  It.  I 

14,000 
1,696 

19 

81,138 

4,565 

20 

19,706 

21 

Indianapolis,  Ind 

22 

Kansas  6i  t  v.  ^o 

2,000 
8,180 
i;496 

1,566 

7,320 
21,022 

23 

St.  Paul,  Minn 

24 

Rochester,  N.  Y 

*  * 

101,380 
44,175 
57,287 

172,587 
70,068 

151,706 
44,223 
9,064 
61,655 
39,820 

25 

Denver,  Colo 

2,612 
6,864 

26 

Toledo,  Ohio 

74 

"•12,932 
11,900 

2,291 
18,239 

8,113 

16,021 

27 

Allegheny,  Pa 



28 

Columbus,  Ohio 

100 

1,142 
14,585 
11,100 
1,232 
4,5M 
16,922 

29 

Worcester,  Mass 

Svracuse,N.Y 

New  Haven,  Conn 

16,604 

58,082 

80 

31 

32 

Paterson,  N.  J 

6,091 
19,001 

83 

Fall  River,  Mass 

St.  Joseph,  Mo 

Omaha,  Nebr 

1,000 
265 

34 

85 

165,666 
11.406 
51,957 
56,008 
65,195 
12,408 

230,218 
40,547 
4,500 
15,214 

114,290 

36 

Los  Angeles,  Cal 

124,845 
17,489 

7,083 

87 

Memphis,  Tenn 

7,468 

4,491 

38 

Scran  ton,  Pa 

2,469 

89 

Lowell,  Mass 

... 

15,502 

40 

Albanv.  N.  Y  . 

8,350 

41 

Cambndge,  Mass 

4,848 

42 

PortlandTOreg 

845 

48 

Atlanta.  Ga 

1,800 

44 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich . . 



4,426 
8,186 

45 

Dayton,  Onio 

5,005 
403 
1,060 
6,471 
25,482 

46 

Richmond,  Va 

Nashville,  Tenn . . . 

2,588 

1,666 

47 

18.553 
55,112 
22,500 
48,106 
19,135 
61,253 
25,000 
48.066 
19.037 

4,696 
10,296 

2,152 
12,411 
71.428 
75,741 
68.888 
10,664 
49,428 
894 
87,194 
70,8681 

48 

Seattle,  Wash 

8,556 

49 

Hartford,  Conn 

Readinir  Pa 

12,287 

7,600 

50 

51 

Wilmington,  Dei".  *.'.**' 

52 

Camden.  N.  J 

24,804 

53 

Trenton, N.J  . 

54 

Bridgeport,  Conn 

Lynn,  Mass .... 

m 27, 479 

1,406 

(»)    , 

1,406 

67,500 

1,271 

55 

7,8W 

56 

Oakland,  Cal 

57 

Lawrence,  Mass 

New  Bedford,  Mass. . . 

o77 

(J» 

8,585 

8,300 

1,159 
8,274 

58 

3.598 
86,629 

59 

Des  Moines,  Iowa 

60 

Sorinfffield  Mass 

11,889 
U,617 

7,328 
15.409 

61 

Somerville,  Mass 

10.442 

62 

Trov  N  Y  (a) 

68 

Hoboken.  N.J 

8,487 
2,518 

1,478 

64 

Evansvllle.  Ind 

Manchester.  N.  H 

1,379 

65 

66 

Utica  N  Y 

67 

Peoria.  Ill ..'...'. 

8i,4ii 

4,857 

a  Including  $179,766  expended  for  hall  of  recordg  and  $14,871  for  National  Guard  armories. 

5  Not  including  data  relating  to  sanitary  diitilct  of  Chicago. 

c  Including  $4,957  expended  Dv  county. 

d  Including  $12,452  expended  by  county. 

e  Including  $119,968  expended  by  county. 

/  Including  $187,867  expended  by  county.  ^  , 

XNot  Including  $468,979  expended  by  property  ownen  nnder  luperrliion  of  dty. 
^eluding  unpaid  warrants  which  can  not  be  traced  to  the  yarioai  items  of  ezpenditiire. 
i  ltt$<$74  esp«nd«d  for  stfMts  and  s#wen  by  property  owners. 
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Table  XV.— EXPENDITURES  FOR  CONSTRUCTION  AND  OTHER  CAPITAL  OUTLAY. 


Parks 
and  gar- 
dens. 


Streets. 


Sewers. 


Water- 
works. 


Gas 
works. 


Electric 

light 

plants. 


Docks, 
wharves, 

ferries, 
bridges, 
markets, 

ceme- 
teries, etc 


Liquida- 
tion of 
debt 


Total. 


Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 


$1,266,077 
239,920 
397,462 
15,673 
685,725 
3,169 
480,752 
60,000 
106,914 


196,213 
39,500 
46,071 


$10,431,544 

1,272,076 

3,796,714 

103,197 

2,898,711 

112,061 

647,937 

852,050 

(794.419 

176,316 


8,206 
20,102 
243,520 

6,194 
16,494 
83,701 

2,158 

2,548 
56,172 
79,919 
34,189 


3,000 


12,000 


4,100 
49,&45 


30.000 
105,439 


90,820 
8,129 
33,625 


650 
16,000 


20,096 


1,937 


47,301 


120,057 
394,086 
308,972 


$1,146,975 

977,196 

478,710 

46,831 

1,285,085 

33,607 

697,420 

1,244,976 

p20,600 

65,296 

1,368,484 


$4,114. 
2,076, 


353,187 

646, 

458, 


$260,172 


a$4,d07.318$76, 
21,556  ■ 
447,391 


660, 
148, 


379,9 
121,8 


291,867 
233,878 
221,444 


134,464 
420,712 
8,446 
804,582 
661,116 

17,738 

87,124 
1M,721 

44,438 
186,853 
200,000 

14,138 
221,719 
126,911 


163,962 
89,604 

214,907 

103,714 
27,482 

109,724 
90,504 

294,727 

108,838 
3,100 
91,658 
96,708 
16,712 
96,269 
72,862 
11,997 

108,764 
76,314 
48,164 
28,330 

135,860 


167, 

80, 

225, 


7,140 


146, 
116, 
76, 
26, 


161, 
46, 
56, 


43, 
91, 
91, 
880, 
78, 


14,157 
38,219 


12,352 


76,  ( 

(0 
86,000 
18,502 
68,146 

203,618 

87,192 

71,822 

1,555 

233,905 

79,861 

14,688 

15,319 

ib  266, 939 

308,866 
31,299 
20,099 

297,401 
4,426 
17,364 
29,633 


33,421 

140,000 
11,879 

101,692 
18,384 
66,817 
12,782 
25,427 
21,005 
7,382 
41,363 
27,562 

26,070 
14,748 
16,392 
50,772 
26,923 
47,276 
68,823 


47, 
252, 
46, 
48, 
16, 
49, 
41, 
10, 
34, 
37. 
77, 
73, 
48, 
101, 
25, 


125,023 


$7,998 


28,761 


28,266 
89,878 
8,176 
66,405 
47,108 
63,611 
205,642 
16,422 
25,196 
162,930 
101,135 


5,000 
10,890 
17,078 
50,275 
83,397 

7,212 

24,874 

240 

20,417 

22,163 

8,000 


9, 
75, 


32, 
19, 
6, 
4, 
112, 
20, 


096 
979 
925 
825 
592 
396 


5,965 


844,148 
899,233 
296,763 


46,174 


64,811 
33,650 


8,211 


2,000 


23,062 


85,946 
13,407 
11,999 


146,291 


20,430 
141,789 


37,942 


10,000 


11,855 
8,500 
44,682 


46,841 


53,988 
1,000 

90,285 
9,801 

24,691 


8,410 


6.580 
"6,'66i 


25,000 
2,267 


748, 

41456, 

1,919, 

476, 

el3,483, 

913, 

1,173, 

1,200, 

53, 

1.428, 

972. 

274, 

815, 

685, 

162^ 

3,804, 

2, 142, 

877, 

420, 

2,819, 

14, 

133. 

1,216. 

2,708, 

484, 

102, 

274, 

624, 

1,301, 

130, 

1.876, 

925, 

1,223, 

125, 

205, 

82, 

31. 

31, 

1.377, 

J656, 

836, 

308, 

86, 

104, 

802, 

254, 

76, 

5, 

422, 

53, 

51, 

64, 

211, 

24, 

923, 

24, 

314, 

952. 

69, 

672, 

869, 

r329, 

807, 


000 
063 
847 
683 
784 
995 
591 
712 
808 
227 
960' 
308 
782 
145 
965 
102 


242  $104, 083, 118 
—  10,347,448 
8,497,840 
1,869,814 
/20, 867, 066 
2,628,318 
4,117,958 
3,657,763 
A  599, 666 
2,168,209 
3,029,971 
711,760 
1,366,151 
1,130,774 
853,885 
4,427,135 
2,694,864 
1,475,497 
1,009,512 
3,387,673 
676,561 
403,294 
1,774,711 
3,631,321 
633,028 
461,620 
776,740 
930,484 
2,784,162 
669,278 
1,590,416 
1,269,879 
1,675,472 
129,459 
507,697 
A225,759 
297,405 
120,353 
1,686,922 
1,184,484 
1,422,406 
483,069 


600 
211 
000 
007 
620 
917 
789 
381 
923 
500 
029 
000 
606 
094 
000 
425 
000 
995 
580 
110 
659 
606 
502 
600 
400 
416 
100 
062 
336 
563 
186 
278 
281 
600 

gg 

039 
170 
306 

500 
100 
642 


58, 
207, 


100 
079 
014 


182,654 
563,482 
606.850 
384.087 
263,376 
374,615 

1,012,686 
229,560 
197,201 
600.-243 
293,383 
167,617 

1,152,098 
46,469 
386,128 

1,137,118 
137,598 
917,405 

1,103,283 
495,181 

1,062,811 
182,560 
457,008 
380,866 
515,076 


i  Including  $250,660  paid  with  money  transferred  from  sinking  fund. 
I  Including  expenditures  for  sewers. 
I  Included  in  expenditures  for  streets, 
m  Including  expenditures  for  emergency  hospital. 

n  Expenditures  for  emergency  hospital  included  in  expenditures  for  police  department 
o  Including  expenditures  for  police  courts.  Jails,  workhouses,  reformatories,  etc. 
p  Included  in  expenditures  for  police  department. 
q  Data  are  for  10  months, 
r  Including  $13,572  paid  with  money  transferred  from  siuking  fund. 
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Table  XV.— EXPENDITURES  FOR  CONSTRUCTION  AND  OTHER  CAPITAL  OUTLAY— Concl'd. 


Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 

Cities, 

Police 
depart- 
ment. 

Police 
courts, 
jails, 
work- 
houses, 
reforma- 
tories, 
etc. 

Fire 
depart- 
ment 

Health 
depart- 
ment. 

Hospitals, 

alms- 
houses, 
and  other 
charities. 

Schools. 

Ubraries, 

muse- 
ums, etc. 

68 

Charleston.  S.  C 

a) 
a) 
126,452 

•41,510 

69 

Savannah,  Ga 

Kl^ 

70 

Salt  Lake  Citv.  Utah.. 

b$2.000 

(c) 

71 

San  Antonio, Tex  ....' 

72 

Duluth.  Minn 



.      16,000 
49,222 

73 

Erie,  Pa 

11,171 

7,767 
23,900 
19,524 

'\^ 

17,605 
65,896 
47,817 
26,646 

4,094 
29,127 
29,512 
26,903 

1.144 

74 

Elizabeth  N.J 

75 

1/ViIkesbarre  Pa       .  . 

76 
77 

Kansas  City,  Kans....!      (c) 

Harrisburg,  Pa 1         f750 

Portland.  Me 1 

(0 

teoo 

1,950 

ie) 

(c) 

(«) 

78 

79 

Yonker8,N.Y ' 

80 

Norfolk.  Va ' 

5,6M 

81 

Waterbury,  Conn 

82 

Holvoke.  Mass 

83 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind 

614 

84 

Youngstown,  Ohio. . . . 
Houston,  Tex 

1,650 

300 
6,452 

85 

86 

Covinarton.  Kv 

7,956 
2,016 

87 

Akron,  Ohio 

2,378 

2,739 
3,100 

88 

Dallas.  Tex 

::::::::::::: 

89 

Saginaw,  Mich 

90 

Lancaster.  Pa 

2,000 

2,500 

1,760 

26,888 

7,031 

(a) 

28,133 

5,817 

15,620 

(a) 

91 

Lincoln,  Nebr 

200 

4,000 
2.643 

92 

Brockton.  Mass 

93 

Bingham  ton,  N.  Y. . . . 

$5,060 

94 

Aucrusta.  Ga 

U) 

ik$4,362 

95 

Pawtucket,  R.  I 

199 
2,685 
6,888 

1,804 

96 

Altoona.  Pa    

1,004 

97 

YfUrs^M-w^^    XV    \7^ 

2,330 

98 

M                           .     .. 

99 

B                         a 

1 

100 

Li                        :.     .. 

6,219 
2,854 

101 

Si                         > 

2,819 
8,000 

989 

102 

g             .::;:: 

103 

Ti                           

i3,i56 
31,318 
46,449 
2,604 

2,  Its 

104 

H                            -          '              .. 

6,024 

105 

s^             ::::::i::::::::: 

i,4i6 

106 

Yi                         \.(m) 

1,600 

1,000 

107 

D                          .  ....!.. 

108 

Q                                      ' 

14,627 
24.018 

1,342 
1,304 

109 

5             i. ::::::::: 

110 

Sf                          

6,76i 

HI 

jc                          

5,482 

69,127 

68,615 
39,162 
18,377 

112 

E                          

(n) 

(n) 

(n) 
6,600 

(n) 

(n) 

(n) 

113 

Allentown,  Pa 

114 

Davenport,  Iowa 

115 

McKeesport-Pa 

Springfield,  111 

Cnelaea  Mass 

8,700 

1,800 

86,146 

600 

116 

11,156 

2,342 

117 

1,850 

118 

Maiden,  Mass 

2,104 

16,263 

119 

Tooeka  Kans 

120 

Sioux  City,  Iowa 

6,000 

121 

Knox  ville.  Tenn 

5,900 

2,530 

122 

Chattanooga,  Tenn . . . 

4,650 
18,174 
81,107 
14,852 
52.000 
13,357 
0  31,943 

3,114 

123 

Suoerior.  Wis 

642 
7,121 

13,775 
2,575 

11,331 
6,230 

124 

Rockfora,in 

2,628 
2,109 
1,500 

125 

Taunton,  Mass 

3,850 

126 

Jollet,  111 

104 

127 

Canton.  Ohio 

99 

128 

Butte,  Mont 

8,194 

2,644 

129 

Auburn,  N.  Y 

a  Supported  by  State  and  county. 

b  Including  expenditures  for  contagious  hospital. 

c  Expenditures  for  contagious  hospital  included  in  expenditures  for  health  department. 

d  Including  917,607  paid  with  money  transferred  from  sinking  fund. 

e  Not  reported. 

/  Incluaing  expenditures  for  sewers. 

g  Included  in  expenditures  for  streets. 

h  Not  including  amounts  expended  in  Brambleton  and  Atlantic  City  wards. 

i  Expended  for  city  hall. 
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Table  XV.— EXPENDITURES  FOR  CONSTRUCTION  AND  OTHER  CAPITAL  OUTLAY— Cond'd. 


Parks 
and  gar- 
dens. 

Streets. 

Sewers. 

Water- 
works. 

Gas 
works. 

Electric- 
light 
plants. 

Docks, 
wharves, 

ferries, 
bridges, 
markets, 

ceme- 
teries, etc. 

Liquida- 
tion of 
debt. 

Total. 

Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 

$3,400 
1,176 
2,114 

$17,146 
93,838 

'***$i9*6i8 
7.048 

$6,668 
8,062 

$68,724 
168,804 

62,530 
132,317 
622.527 
240,696 

96.966 
139,651 

112,806 
881.459 
788,992 
676.676 
298,016 
970,068 
116.009 
224,003 
209.689 
263.969 
257.271 
125,ft48 
863,079 
94,759 
99,064 
806,580 
116,169 
875,378 
810,140 
94.763 
148,602 
778,478 

68 

$47,066 
19,406 

132,317 

647.968 
69,473 
73,066 

(180.500 

317.383 
896.500 
279,157 
185,000 
923,218 

36,00U 
121,683 

18,600 
193,313 
161,796 

61,000 
148,320 

40.000 

83,104 
726,969 
6.000 
145.600 
629,373 

60,672 

87,876 

69 

$5,610 

70 

71 

8,492 
4,036 

84,803 
98,338 

$20,264 

72 

1,000 

14.689 

73 

74 

24.984 

26,766 
/164,053 

A26,08S 

41,012 

9,729 

18,662 

86,707 

126,828 
10,968 
47,428 
44,200 

184.800 
17,688 

14,698 

16,666 

AW.  049 
80,009 
3,988 
4.866 
14.265 
18,816 
10.458 
89,016 
14.248 
6.662 
16,683 

75 

1,700 

1,240 

161,119 

(«1 
10,426 

(«) 

(e) 

<'U 

76 
77 

78 

22,42^ 
199,872 
16.849 
29,  (M4 
28,850 
17,917 

79 

9.004 

80 

81 

82 

83 

1,566 
6,303 

603 

17,887 

<34,230 

613 

84 

85 

6,906 

86 

1,291 
600 

87 

2,600 
17,162 
16,423 
10,000 
25,967 
69,928 

182,021 

23.382 

9.716 

48.750 

628,478 

8-i 

46.756 
670 

89 



90 

1 

91 

21,648 
7,048 

18,140 

18,785 

6,870 

4,280 

250.000 

(0 

1 

2.470 

92 

1,438 

29,674 
76,866 
111,733 
8,600 
21,813 

93 

^v/^'.'/^v/^y//..-- 

94 

1,731 

95 

96 

8,981 

$2,064 

97 

98 

{I) 

99 

23,093 
802,249 

85.089 
114,856 
883,730 
635.635 

14.000 
179.121 
182,108 

64,366 
476, 150 

23,458 

29,312 
836,847 

42,663 
196,113 
488.870 
797,826 
150,982 
185,025 
228,327 
235,203 
616, 150 
115,017 
(n) 

1(M.562 
116,630 
158.485 
149, 122 
489, 481 
636,027 
201,182 

46,222 
148,529 

21,873 

49.427 
851.938 
440.765 
165,627 
164,444 
p 126, 198 

74,870 

100 

6,876 

11,122 

9.938 

101 

4.614 

:::::::::i " ":::: 

102 

1,610 

29.836 
29,276 
61,887 
89,875 

6,676 

79,923 

/114.647 

4.914 
15.110 
in) 

16,701 
84,261 
102.296 

16.887 



103 

6.262 

47.072 

42.608 

829 

427 

ig) 

104 

3,722 

106 

106 

107 

108 

80.968 
28.826 



109 

110 

1.840 
(n) 

HI 

(n) 

(n) 

(n) 

(n) 

in) 

112 
118 

41,077 
20,408 
8,606 
18,897 
16,677 
74,668 

16,938 

26.000 

682 

28,200 

21,851 

88,963 

6.060 

2,772 

10,084 

8,636 

5,037 

67,448 

7,976 

6.772 

9,224 

27,600 

114 

24,063 

25.000 

6,780 

80,962 

85,662 
81.262 
390,964 
483,704 
86,914 
24,037 
134.860 

115 

116 

i9,i44 
18.466 

117 

2,566 
{42.946 

118 

7,777 

119 

600 

10,635 

120 

2,477 
6,639 
6,738 
84,188 
11,284 
78,989 
8,021 
46.017 
9,249 

121 

122 

9,018 
8,767 

11.22i 

240,000 

299,308 

8,600 

124,896 

28,046 

12,000 

123 

286 

27,860 

......... 

124 

28,916 

23,933 

968 

;;;;;;;; 

9,223 

125 

126 

127 

128 

22.607 

129 

1       ^ 

i  Included  in  expenditures  for  police  courts,  Jails,  workhouses,  reformatories,  etc. 
k  Including  expenditures  for  police  department. 
/  $37,768  expended  for  streets  and  sewers  by  property  owners, 
m  Data  are  for  81  months. 

n  Not  reported,  on  account  of  alleged  defalcation. 

o  Including  expenditures  for  school  district  extending  beyond  citv  limits. 

p  Including  expenditures  for  school  district  extending  beyond  city  limits  and  unpaid  warrants 
which  can  not  be  traced  to  the  various  items  of  expenditure. 
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Table  XVI.— EXPENDITURES  FOR  MAINTENANCE  AND  OPERATION  (1). 


Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 


I 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 

26  I 

27  I 
28 
29 
30  I 
31 
32 
33 
34 

85 
36 

37  1 
38 

39  I 

40  t 

41  ; 
42 

43  I 

44  I 

45  I 

46  , 

47  I 
48 
49  I 

60  : 

51  I 

62  I 

63  . 
54 
55 
56 
57 


Cities. 


New  York,  N.Y 

Chicago.  111.  (a) 

-   -^  •phla.Pa 


Philadelphli 
St.  Louis.  Mo 

Boston,  Mass 

Baltimore,  Md 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Buffalo,N.Y 

San  Francisco,  Cai . . 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Pittsburg,  Pa 

New  Orleans,  La 

Detroit,  Mich 

Milwaukee,  Wis 

Washington,  D.  C  . . . 

Newark,  N.J 

Jersey  City, N.J 

Louisville.  Ky 

Minneapolis,  Minn. . 

Providence.  K.  I 

Indianapolis,  Ind  . . . 

Kansas  City,  Mo 

St.  Paul,  Minn 

Rochester.  N.  Y 

Denver,  Colo 

Toledo,  Ohio 

Allegheny,  Pa 

Columbus,  Ohio 

Worcester,  Mass 

Syracuse,  N.Y 

>few  Haven,  Conn  . . . 

Paterson.N.J 

Fall  River,  Mass 

St.  Joseph,  Mo 

Omaha,  Nebr 

Los  Anfjeles,  Cal 

Memphis,  Tenn 

Scranton.Pa 

Lowell,  Mass 

Albany.  N.Y 

Cambridge.  Mass 

Portland,  Oreg 

Atlanta.  Ga 

Grand  Rapids.  Mich. 

Dayton,  Onio 

Richmond,  Va 

Nashville,  Tenn 

Seatlle,  Wash 

Hartford,  Conn 

Reading,  Pa 

Wilmington,  Del 

Camden.  N.  J 

Trenton,  N. .) 

Bridgeport,  Conn 

Lynn.  Ma&s 

Oakland,  Cal 

Lawrence,  MasH 


Police  de- 
partment. 


$11,591,967 

8,678,886 

2,717,816 

1,291,253 

1,653,623 

860,154 

892,221 

845,970 

840,854 

657,639 

e  466, 053 

231,942 

570, 115 

821,168 

627,395 

889,540 

« 874, 102 

281,093 

210.000 

354,532 

148,910 

c 178, 587 

172,011 

e  185, 122 

126,730 

102,736 

132,123 

138,068 

158,656 

C85,083 

186,450 

112,311 

130,963 

156,286 

63.665 

113.319 

c  85, 074 

56,620 

c  123, 380 

156,630 

116,998 

62,560 

c 142, 219 

87,270 

69,837 

101,239 

g85,909 

56,560 

122,803 

41,494 

80,875 

79,198 

72,338 

59,402 

81,023 

64,192 

c  54, 261 


Police 
courts, 
Jaite. 
work- 
houses, 
reforma- 
tories, 
etc. 


$832,670 

226,319 

747,008 

167,766 

M,  238, 334 

219,213 

71,720 

24,090 

185,480 

136,008 

id) 

61,342 

26,837 

19,257 

190,028 

10,600 

y 10, 600 

124,505 

29,327 

4,468 

5,000 

/22,674 

38,211 

id) 

3,581 

36,376 

4,850 

17,682 


id) 
12,905 
3,600 


J  4, 685 

19,7*4 

8,495 

id) 


id) 
6,000 


5,831 

id) 
2,152 
2,348 
7,385 

r4,522 
6,887 
8,296 


2,600 
4,911 
2,000 
7,380 


6,757 
id) 


i.  577, 797 

1,648,494 

990,283 

L,  191, 105 
491,531 
442, 187 
603,779 
861,480 
438,490 
447,785 
801,014 
500,341 
395,310 
232,264 
275,061 
212,942 
237,548 
316,980 
349,983 
177,007 
213,578 
200,083 
240,743 
137,997 
132,635 
127,496 
197,012 
156,578 
142,294 
130, 125 
141,879 
115,710 
50,735 
117,734 
95,015 
72,404 
48,780 
119,027 
148,898 
84,900 
86,240 
105,610 
118,826 
74,039 
89,694 
88,310 
78,377 
102,417 
32,070 
36,608 
53,737 
69,930 
63.464 
87,862 
98,120 
48,663 


$1,070, 546  $4, 
190,^14 
240,928 
134, 201 
145,021 
91,641 
85,532 
43,771 
111,137 
40,446 
81,507 
20,250 
38,079 
84,193 
44,054 
56.615 

7,766 

9,638 

23,340 

20,270 

10,000 

^36,196 

9,011 
28,359 
41,530 
14,895 
15,337 
55.340 
11,502 
76,282 

8,023 

7,112 

23,619 

p6,478 

1:10,495 

36,456 

in60,664 

7,700 
40,820 

9,539 
22,048 

4,121 
©103,779 

4,639 

7,963 
p 67, 469 

7,322 

8,798 
10,476 

2,965 

7,701 

3.600 

4,500 

4,000 

4,528 
10, 446 
28,184 


982,478' 
20,198 
650,261 
627,679 
796,844 
303,661 
165,447 
194,846 
220,603 
216,666 
141,059 
44,252 
62,063 
8,384 
315.813 
151, 183 
43,303 
73,839 
64,218 
36,001 
42,997 
A3, 000 
21, 125 
99,064 
19, 152 
17,875 
?2,451 
24,679 
137,880 
138,941 
88,108 
66,933 
118.286 
A2,000 


% 


127 
26,318 


114,309 
69,681 
80,5f« 

1,095 
51,100 
15,  W9 
11,311 
38,434 
21, 106 

2,905 
92,500 


1,064 

10,521 

17.201 

57.500 

109, 742 

1,800 
56,0561 


'$12,808,680 
7,030,776 
3,412,887 
1,470,146 
2,770,694 
1,343,767 
1,071,609 
1,098,207 
1,143,030 
908,504 
925,727 
399,198 
751,708 
670,389 
1,066,186 
806,978 
456,724 
580,674 
674,581 
662,380 
806,837 
442,956 
428,643 
590,577 
652,138 
334,680 
345,573 
399.265 
550,222 
382,538 
370, 792 
271,462 
314,289 
123,249 
461,442 
536,266 
n  98, 932 
283,769 
272,654 
283,239 
412, 473 
249. 785 
146,062 
257.969 
284,259 
122, 912 
167,324 
211,831 
315, 565 
178, 402 
159.250 
172.  SI  5 
161,103 
169, 150 
252.387 
278.199 
170,366 


$486,311 
248,325 
'263,641 
84.297 
228,280 
498 
50,918 
125,239 
51,487 
39,515 
67,328 
8,376 
52,383 
70,025 
6,024 
37,104 
34,181 


29,327 

10.000 

49,008 

18,263 

16,502 

5,662 

16,011 

21,855 

32,169 

5.649 

25, -285 

14,385 

12,768 

10,057 

13,336 

7,887 

18,535 

21,037 

5,240 

C531 

16,000 

1,600 

16,377 

130 

2,600 

5,392 

9,389 


2.600 
11,458 
10,500 
2,447 
6,5»l 
500 


13,663 
8,5M 
11,834 
13,308 


a  Not  including  data  relating  to  sanitary  district  of  Chicago. 
5  Including  $1,081. 16^1  exiwnaed  by  county. 

c  Including  expenditures  for  police  courts,  jails,  workhouses,  reformatories,  etc. 
d  Included  in  expenditures  for  police  department. 
<!  Including  expenditures  for  jails. 

/Exoendltures  for  iails  included  in  expenditures  for  police  department. 
a  Including  e^pcnaitures  for  hospitals. 

h  Expenditures  for  hospitals  included  in  expenditures  for  health  department, 
f  Including  expenditures  for  police  courts. 

i  Expenditures  for  police  courts  included  in  expenditures  for  police  department 
K  Including  expenditures  for  hospitals,  asylums,  almshouses,  and  other  charities. 
< Included  in  expenditures  for  health  department, 
m  Including  expenditures  for  garbage  removal. 

nNot  including  expenditures  for  schools  in  territor>'  annexed  during  year. 
0  Including  expenaitures  for  street  cleaning  and  sprinkling  and  garbage  removal, 
p  Including  expenditures  for  cleaning  sewers. 
q  Including  expenditures  for  police  courts  and  jails, 
r  Expenditures  for  police  courts  and  jails  included  in  expenditures  for  police  department. 
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Table  XVI.— EXPENDITURES  FOR  MAINTENANCE  AND  OPERATION  (2). 


Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 


Cities. 


Parks 

and 

gardens. 


Sewers. 


Street 
lighting. 


Street 
cleaning 
and 
sprin- 
kling. 


Other 
street 
expendi- 
tures. 


Garbage 
removal. 


Interest 
on  debt. 


34 


NewYork,N.Y.... 
Chicago, 111.  (a).... 
Philadelphia,  Pa... 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

Boston,  Mass 

Baltimore,  Md 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Buffalo,N.Y 

San  Francisco,  Cal . 
Cincinnati,  Ohio . . . 

Pittsburg,  Pa 

New  Orleans,  La . . . 

Detroit,  Mich 

Milwaukee,  Wis.... 
Washington,  D.  C  . . 

Newark,  N.J 

Jersey  City, N.  J.... 
Louisville,  Ky 


81,406,880 
442,110 
458,202 
188,122 
233,444 
802,168 

71,975 
173,751 
208,361 

43,996 


Kansas  City,  Mo  . 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 


Rochester.N.Y 

Denver,  Colo 

Toledo,  Ohio 

Allegheny,  Pa 

Columbus,  Ohio 

Worcester,  Mass 

Syracuse,  N.  Y 

New  Haven,  Conn  — 

Paterson.N.J 

Fall  River,  Mass 

St.  Joseph,  Mo 

Omaha,  Nebr 

Los  Angeles,  Cal 

Memphis,  Tenn 

Scran  ton.  Pa 

Lowell,  Mass 

Albany,N.Y 

Cambridge,  Mass 

Portland,  Oreg 

Atlanta.  Ga 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich  . . 

Dayton,  Ohio 

Richmond,  Va 

Nashville,  Tenn 

Seattle,  Wash 

Hartford,  Conn 

Reading,Pa 

Wilmington,  Del 

Camden,  N.J 

Trenton,  N.J 

Bridgeport,  Conn 

Lynn,  Mass 

Oakland,Cal 

Lawrence,  Mass 


9,655 

91,900 

82,992 

22,050 

4,601 

3.550 

66,752 

99,450 

47,885 

121,761 

37,827 

61,996 

82,943 

56,645 

82,631 

16,310 

10,973 

22,261 

32,974 

21,504 

10,000 

4,245 

6,000 

31,046 

53,819 

2,000 

2,878 

11,786 

33,556 

14,497 

7,548 

9,500 

36,078 

645 

«i36,021 


1670,60611, 
882,967 
118,498 

90,336 
850,829 

18,919 

27,988 

11,694 

83,153 

30,826 
187,677 


8,677 
48,281 
71,748 
&1,090 
18,513 
24,686 

63,741 
10,075 


290,463K068, 

620, 

188, 
417, 
678, 
395, 
230, 
842, 
284. 
342, 
278, 
221, 


1,931 

t,427 
,394 
1,915 
»,757 
),929 
i,393 
,672 
1,771 
;.494 
.,941 


456, 
646, 
364, 
549, 
243, 
54, 
135, 
153, 
189, 
153, 


fl 


8,833 
19,665 

2,564 
12,050 
904 
13.630 
18,367 

6,139 
10,377 

7,r- 


5,210 
12,435 
15,007 
12,500 
10,661 
J  429, 248 

7,233 
9,291 
7,365 
(/) 
6,541 
6,583 
8,000 
-  7,000 

16,612 
1,884 

18, 179 
3,649 

63,600 
8,295 
3,516 

n2,485 


196, 

209. 

207, 

126, 

133, 

161 

302, 

112, 

74, 

118, 

234, 

72, 

78, 

81, 

74, 

110, 

86, 

77, 


147, 
142, 
161, 
Cll3, 
«61, 

63, 
231, 

78, 


90,963 


2,564 


27,418 

6,255 

10,522 

3,890 

6.953 

24,215 

13,571 

21,960 


79,748 
50,101 
38,487 
44,630 
83,991 
86.953 
71,980 
648 
200 
405 
417 
981 
617 
795 
583 
278 
041 
118 
878 
000 
205 
706 


74, 
37, 
62. 
30, 
44, 
20, 
64, 
65, 
46, 
76, 
25, 
63, 
54, 
66, 
31, 


264, 
65, 
29, 
33, 
60, 
74, 
84 
81. 
56, 
40, 
9, 
21t 
75, 
11 
12, 
10, 
45, 
61, 
32, 

(*) 
82, 
22, 
34, 
43, 
10, 
56, 
11, 
12, 
elS, 
c89, 
22, 
20, 
55, 
17, 


$3,140,612 
418,448 
783,773 
512,777 
905,957 
255,794 
91,065 
159,790 
157,668 
100,764 
291, 126 
167,318 
470,312 
114,070 
226,726 

177,407 
100,288 
1744,169 
179,835 
28,000 

90,051 
85,978 
45,353 
63,710 
88,436 
10, 761 

200,099 
34,690 
30,953 
15,747 
71.9971 

1727,498; 
56,5''3 
85,283 
30,000 
39,121 

166,059 
39,168 
91,553 
8,051 
77,68^1 
15,000 
8,748 

0  51,677 
c 128, 283 
15,012 
32,403 
15,477 
22,746 
26,215 
id) 

68,148 
83,165 
31,339 
57,826 


,706, 943  $13,6 
899,638  1,2 
858,000  1,9 
180,038  8 
667,108  52,0 
164,899  1,0 
73,230  6 
164,507    6 


8,300 


a  Not  including  data  relating  to  sanitary  district  of  Chicago. 
b  Including  f  108,791  expended  by  county. 
c  Including  other  street  expenditures. 

d  Included  In  expenditures  for  street  cleaning  and  sprinkling, 
e  Including  expenditures  for  garbage  removal. 
/Included  in  other  street  expenditures. 
a  Including  expenditures  for  sewers. 
A  Paid  for  by  property  owners. 

{ Included  in  other  expenditures  for  maintenance  and  operation, 
i  Including  (410,875  for  purification  of  sewage. 
K  Included  in  expenditures  for  health  department. 
I  Expended  for  burning  garbage, 
m  Including  expenditures  for  city  hall  and  armory. 

n  Expenditures  for  cleaning  sewers  included  in  expenditures  for  health  depcurtment. 
0  Including  expenditures  for  removal  of  ashes. 
p  Expenditures  for  removal  of  ashes  included  In  other  street  expenditures. 

6965— No.  30 6 
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Table  XVI.— EXPENDITURES  FOR  MAINTENANCE  AND  OPERATION  (3). 


Cities. 


New  York, N.Y... 
Chicago,  111.  (a)  . . 
Philadelphia.  Pa . 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

Boston,  Mass 

Baltimore,  Md 

Cleveland,  Ohio.. 

Si  ai 

C 

P 

N 
D 

14 

Y  :.. 

N 

J( 

L 

M  in 

P 

Ii  1. 

K 

S( 

R 

D 

T 

A 

O 

§  n. 

P 

F 

St 

o 

M 

8< 
L 
A 
Cj 
P( 
A 
G 
Di 
R 
Ni 
S( 
H 

Reading,  Pa 

Wilmington,  Del 

Camden,  N.J 

Trenton,  N.J 

Bridgeport,  Conn 

Lynn,  Mass 

Oakland,  Cal 

Lawrence.  Mass . 


ich.. 


Water- 
works. 


82,201.780 
1,896,500 
1,811,370 
609.188 
983,844 
902,133 
214,205 
821,061 


610, 127 
221,771 


123,201 

160,250 

181.874 

829,050 

866,668 

76,105 

92,775 

92,247 

2,718 

149,230 

144.495 

188,800 


42,567 
180,880 
120,331 
48,817 
88,519 


47,483 


202,018 
109.551 
76.005 
89,964 
89,563 
54,421 
41,021 
83,438 
49, 716 
62,031 
55,608 
40,966 
61,587 
89,273 
48,022 


76.173 


117,267 


Gas 
works. 


Electric- 
light 
plants. 


15,921 


26,965 


132,527 


1238,048 


Docks. 

wharves, 
ferries, 

bridges. 

markets. 

cemeter- 
ies, etc. 


98.985 


17,686 


26,178 


$1,643,888 

217,080 

383,191 

64.049 

682,106 

856,177 

167,540 

181, 133 

4,078 

180,294 

89,146 

66,019 

9,668 

68,871 

82,992 

28,678 

2.606 

7,787 


46,908 
9,487 


7,342 
28,865 
16.198 
50,220 

9,779 


1,160 


8,806 
*2i,'686" 


735 
4,149 

14,114 
7,000 
8,721 
4,738 

88,248 


16,770 
24.418 
16,256 
29,788 
8,056 
2,876 
14,138 


849 


21,891 
4,016 
16,298 


Other. 


$16,160,400 
986.884 

8,223,201 

1,483.146 

4,920,486 
163,604 

1,529,466 
507,132 

8,246,090 
623.684 
764,278 

l,864,0d4 
838,682 
743.804 

2,112,222 

1,262.269 

1,863,342 
829.802 
869.756 
908,829 
225,201 

d611,479 
219,216 
429.086 
283,991 
806,247 
859,180 
184,160 
418, 211 

<r294,668 

63,916 

642,864 

829.819 

104.418 

265.868 

256,292 

66,448 

86,566 

888,210 

182,419 

419,187 

110,226 

884,619 

/868,683 

185,661 

65,186 

96,437 

98,277 

180.010 

87,206 

76,286 

808,978 

640,090 

117,266 

1/246,866 
130,248 
888,851 


Total. 


$82,220,127 

19,744,267 

19.234,368 

9.110.841 

619,762,543 

7,121,020 

6,807,832 

6,626.706 

e7, 618, 816 

6,188,701 

4,964,414 

8,667,194 

4,122,981 

8,628,501 

6,171,708 

4,688,676 

4,741,587 

2,688,219 

2,691,462 

8,978,199 

1,961,198 

1,925,162 

2,192,678 

2,798,810 

1,679,186 

1,596,104 

1,796,880 

1,689,654 

2,708,789 

1,746,014 

1,261,916 

1,605,431 

1,689,224 

501.620 

1,422,178 

cl,4S4,296 

673,681 

657,911 

1,706,138 

1,416,612 

1,851,826 

961,970 

1,411,649 

/1, 157, 679 

994.809 

1,289.684 

909,603 

616.811 

1,199.926 

619,908 

631,802 

961,560 

1,250,678 

765,807 

£^1,802, 896 

800,628 

1,145,915 


a  Not  including  data  relating  to  sanitary  district  of  Chicago. 

5  Including  $1,189,966  expended  by  county. 

c Including  unpaid  warrants  which  can  not  be  traced  to  the  various  items  of  expenditure. 

d Including  expenditures  for  street  cleaning  and  sprinkling. 

« Including  expenditures  for  sewers. 

/Including  $16o.673  State  and  county  tax. 

g  Including  State  and  county  tax. 
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Table  XVI.— EXPENDITURES  FOR  MAINTENANCE  AND  OPERATION  (l)-Continu6d. 


Mar- 
ginal 
DQm- 

ber. 


aties. 


New  Bedford,  Mass. . 

Des  Moines,  Iowa 

SpringUeld,  Mass 

Somemlle,  Mass 

Troy,N.Y.(o) 

Hoboken.N.J. 

Evansville,  Ind 

Manchester,  N.  H — 

Utica,N.  Y 

Peoria,  lU 

Charleston,  S.  G 

Savannah,  Oa 

Salt  Lake  City.  Utah. 

San  Antonio,  Tex 

Duluth,  Minn 

Erie,  Pa 

Ell«abeth,N.J 

Wilke8barre,Pa 

Kansas  City  JCans . . . 

HarrisburR,  Pa 

Portland,Me 

Yonker8,N.Y 

Norfolk,  Va 

Waterburv .  Conn 

Holyoke,  Mass 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind 

Youngstown,  Ohio . . . 

Houston,  Tex 

Covington,  Ky 

Akron,  Ohio 


Dallas,  Tex. 

Saginaw,Mich 

Lancaster,  Pa 

Lincoln,  Nebr 

Brockton,  Mass 

Binghamton,N.Y 

Augusta,  Ga 

Pawtucket,  R.  I 

Altoona,  Pa 

Wheeling,  W.Va 

Mobile,Ala 

Birmingham,  Ala 

Little  Rock,  Ark 

Springfield,  Ohio 

Galveston.  Tex 

Tacoma,  Wash 

Haverhill,  Mass 

Spokane,  Wash 

Terre  Haute,  Ind.  (o) . 

Dubuque.  Iowa 

Qulncy,Iil 

South  Bend,  Ind 


Police  de- 
partment. 


$117,502 
37,640 
60,743 
69,054 
80,428 
114, 104 
49,753 
41,438 
24,889 
55,876 
75,286 
85,418 
87,022 
36,742 
33,706 
81,060 

A  50, 075 
31,322 

38,406 
62,689 
74,904 

it  54. 964 
37,272 

A  47, 462 

A28,990 
32.565 
55.993 
83,113 
31,592 
41.739 
29,718 
21,876 
17,779 
41,238 
27,439 
66,707 
47,210 

A 20, 431 
28,721 

A38,708 
37,264 

A81,451 
25,547 
66,890 
80,396 

A 82, 155 
27,750 
31,029 
28,036 
20,801 
18,689 


Police 
courts, 
jails, 
work- 
houses, 
reforma- 
tories, 
etc. 


$5,811 
2,835 


4,398 
1,076 
1,849 
62,989 


^ 


2.732 
4,848 
4,966 
14,368 
340 


(i) 


3,681 

2,776 

980 

5,146 

3,598 
2.500 
6,965 


1,930 
3,200 


1,500 


1,860 
8,303 
48 


666 


6,715 
4,039 

%n 

1,800 


6,999 


Fire 
depart- 
ment 


$78,246 
65,000 
92,163 
69,743 
48,253 
75,267 
64,850 
84,822 
79,167 
62,701 
48,100 
70,936 
33,708 
41.670 
74,645 
51,149 
22,876 
82,006 


^.i 


1^,830 
70,636 
24,960 
39,261 
31.521 
71,464 
47,391 
29,986 
64,124 
80.266 
63,768 
88,136 
29,702 
19,960 
27,372 
66,121 
27,851 
47,592 
41,853 
21,363 
30,097 
22,445 
44,901 
40,292 
24,770 
60,080 
43,723 
64,596 
61,528 
28.931 
82,101 
27,113 
29,555 


Health 
depart- 
ment. 


$5,613 
6,860 
6,801 
8,079 
7,610 
2,332 
2,128 
4,594 

13,334 
6,253 

13,500 

29,409 
^12,202 

12,347 
6,419 
5,657 
4,560 
2,674 

3,125 
10,175 
il;32.822 
2,998 
3,245 
3,562 
6,1 
24,899 
2,128 
2,242 
9,371 


2.206 
1,276 
4,988 
4,026 
11,286 


1,786 
2,629 
1.939 
3,487 
3,805 
2,622 

1,777 
3,277 
8,634 
2,594 
1,521 
2,069 
425 


Hospi- 
tals, 
asylums, 
alms- 
houses, 
and  other 
charities. 


Schools. 


$63,475 

1,200 

60.530; 

42.955 

76,743 

21,571 

1,870 

c  17, 645 

16,881 


62,621 

16,811 

1,979 

2,208 

600 


16,810 


61,460 
4.000 
15,328 


41,388 
"7,849 


18,887 
7,699 
12,900 
13,859 


450 

34,382 

7,500 

24,425 

19,322 


7,099 
2,677 
7,473 
9,791 
22,327 


40,213 
1,800 
2,235 


Libraries, 

art 
galleries, 

muse- 
ums, etc. 


169,134 
90,132 
99,443 
138,824 
130,132 

117,671 
87,901 
84,485 

(m) 

n 30, 755 
65,049 
97,566 
63,555 

128,180 

124, 142 
71,046 

141,832 
89,024 
70,036 
68  5431 


$12,296 
11,219 
29,161 
11,728 


7,615 


5,354 

8,998 

11,118 

300 


6,460 


12,665 
6,758 


U) 


6,600 
2,000 
1,500 
1,000 
3,000 
6,298 
3,048 


1,000 


6,220 

7,761 

•  8,299 


6,289 
'4,336 


4,614 
1,635 
4,249 
8,713 
2,352 
6,090 


3,659 
2,739 


100 
101 
102 
103 
104 
105 
106 
107 
108 
109 

a  Data  are  for  10  months. 

6  Expenditures  for  workhouses  included  in  expenditures  for  hospitals,  asylums,  almshouses,  and 
other  charities. 

c  Including  expendltores  for  workhouses. 

dincludea  in  other  expenditures  for  maintenance  and  operation. 

eNot  Including  $66,436  expended  by  State  and  county. 

/$101.037  expended  by  State  and  county. 

o  Including  expenditures  for  garbage  removal. 

A  Including  expenditures  for  police  courts,  jails,  workhouses,  reformatories,  etc. 

i  Included  in  expenditures  for  police  department. 

j  Not  reported. 

(Expenditures  for  Brambleton  and  Atlantic  City  wards  included  in  other  expenditures  for  main- 
tenance and  operation. 

f  $60,000  expended  by  State  and  county, 
m Supported  by  State  and  county. 

nNot  Including  $17,287  expended  by  Stote  and  county. 

o  Data  are  for  8|  months. 
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Tablb  XVI.— expenditures  POR  maintenance  and  operation  (2)— Continued. 


Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 


103 
101 
102 
103 
104 
105 
106 
107 
108 
109 


Cities, 


New  Bedford,  Mass — 

Des  Moines,  Iowa 

Sprin^eld,  Mass 

8omervllle,  Mass 

rroy,N.Y.(a) 

Hoboken.N.J 

Evansville,  Ind 

Manchester,  N.  H 

UUca,N.Y 

Peorta.Ill 

Charleston,  S.C 

Savannah,  Ga 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.. 

San  Antonio,  Tex 

Duluth,  Minn 

Erie,  Pa 

Elizabeth.  N.J 

Wilkesbarre.Pa 

Kansas  City,  Kans — 

HarrisburK,  Pa 

Portland.Me 

Yonker8,N.Y 

Norfolk, Va 

Waterbury,  Conn 

Holyoke,  Mass 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind 

Youngstown,  Ohio  — 

Houston, Tex 

Covington,  Ky 

Akron, Ohio 

Dallas,  Tex 

Saginaw,  Mich 

Lancaster,  Pa 

Lincoln,  Nebr 

Brockton,  Mass 

Binghamton,  N.  Y  — 

Augusta,  6a 

Pawtucket,  R.  I 

Altoona,  Pa 

Wheeling.  W.Va 

Mobile,  Ala 

Birmingham,  Ala 

Little  Rock,  Ark 

Springfield,  Ohio 

Galveston,  Tex 

Tacoma.  Wash 

Haverhill,  Mass 

Spokane,  Wash 

Terre  Haute,  Ind.  (n) . . 

Dubuque,  Iowa 

Qulncy.Iil 

South  Bend,  Ind 


Parks 

and 

gardens. 


$18,879 
11.479 
28,489 
9,718 
2,470 
6,232 
1,451 
6,911 
8.745 
10,235 
4,066 
7,912 
5,666 
10,848 
10,914 

(c) 
762 

(/■) 

800 

7,053 

356 

f/6,774 

247 

5,476 

10,024 

153 

6,837 


3,067 

2,898 

539 


100 


2,611 

1,000 

242 


1.881 
728 


5,876 
131 
5,834 
10.088 
9,377 
1,791 


6,460 
2,636 


Sewers. 


913,488 
6,961 
12,399 
9,442 
3,445 

7,: 

3,144 

4,580 

2,189 

6,311 

3,743 

12,934 

17,085 

46 

6,144 

200 

2,251 

6,561 

(/) 


12,407 
4,355 
0 14, 166 
6,477 
2,103 
2,500 
2,199 
2,515 
4,297 
1,275 
200 

3,879 
17,124 
2,620 
1,500 
8,988 
1,000 
1,616 


1,127 
1,937 
1, — 


15,513 
3,656 
3,244 

21,900 

5,386 

1,021 

151 


I 


Street 
lighUng. 


948,864 
40,000 
68,867 
49,574 
49,715 
18,199 
34,472 
55,650 
60,696 
42,656 
30,000 
39,182 
29,443 
34.076 
32,237 
36,320 
22,522 
29,903 

a2,oe3 

45,834 
78,462 
f7l9,876 
21,217 
27,630 
29,426 
28,294 
19,975 
15,970 
33,019 
23,000 
23,985 
30,762 
18,040 
28,366 
39,599 
23.500 
30,588 
16, 172 


17,  aw 

18,602 


27,090 


33,636 
9,617 
17,142 
23,431 
17,639 
17,332 


Street 
cleaning 
and 
sprin- 
kling. 


$11,089 

5,311 

37,384 

17.828 

6110,062 

12,423 

7,360 

13,692 

18.912 

20.016 

16,018 

17,759 

27,881 

8,099 

8,517 

4,500 

c20,163 


(/) 

5,670 

15,667 

21.879 

A30,236 

8,200 
18,218 

9,552 
16,092 

4,307 
10,286 
12,106 
15.630 

6,037 

7,373 

6,966 

29,562 

1:34,992 

3,789 
25,233 

3,039 

6,716 

m4,282 

(0 

1,626 
4, 

1:22,443 
10.444 
6,032 
24,326 
8,000 
8,605 
1:18,110 


Other 
street 
expendi- 
tures. 


Garbage 
removal. 


979,946 

2,482 

91,190 

62,876 

5,421 

2,347 

13,020 

38,259 

5,629 

40,042 

18,894 

84,339 

45,323 

22,717 

33.666 

21,520 

(c) 

a5,683 

54,733 

30,417 

f7l6,638 

8,284 

17,348 

8,788 

995 

74,483 

21,119 

35,934 

31,229 

1*43,730 

16,445 

61,382 

139,120 

4,869 
27,254 

8,606 

6,149 

524,484 

42,272 

6,758 
22,789 
52,945 

63,486 
9,829 
17,550 
33,957 
9,755 


915,000 


6,070 
19,921 
(c) 

6,311 

4,295 
17,633 

5,793 


21,772 
39,010 
d4,016 


6,000 


(/) 


4,881 
21,870 
(c) 

4,796 
20,000 

6,764 


14,187 
3,258 


1,800 
10,740 


4,375 
4,000 


5,670 

(0 

9.600 


1,696 
18."  ' 


2.726 


3,453 
1,531 
2.431 


Interest 
on  debt  . 


9210.762 
45,230 
123.895 
50,067 
45,l»t 
82,180 
103.560 
84,601 
16,165 
40,807 
155,793 
162,835 
159,229 
112,611 
314,018 
37,606 
123,076 
24,266 

137,640 

138,412 

249,144 

41,091 

88,530 

35,516 

34,768 

24,749 

96,048 

28,251 

103,971 

60,565 

31,212 

92,478 

81,379 

22,129 

102,301 

179,160 

42,917 

25,015 

14,865 

53,170 

5,825 

45,642 

188,990 

148,531 

80,685 

143,622 

15,974 

56.880 

57.556 

89,259 


a  Data  are  for  10  months. 

h  Including  expenditures  for  garbage  removal. 

cincluded  in  expenditures  for  street  cleaning  and  sprinkling. 

d  Expended  for  burning  garbage;  expenditures  for  garbage  removal  included  in  expenditures  for 
health  department 

« Including  expenditures  for  parks  and  gardens  and  other  street  expenditures. 

/Not  reported. 

^Expenditures  for  Brambleton  and  Atlantic  City  wards  included  in  other  expenditures  for  main- 
tenance and  operation. 

i   h  Including  expenditures  for  garbage  removal;  expenditures  for  Brambleton  and  Atlantic  City 
wards  included  in  other  expenditures  for  maintenance  and  operation. 

i  Included  in  other  street  expenditures. 

^Including  expenditures  for  sewers  and  docks,  wharves,  etc. 

« Including  other  street  expenditures. 
I  Cleaning  done  by  chain  gang. 

mPor  cleaning  only;  BprinKling  paid  for  by  property  owners. 

n  Data  are  for  8i  montns. 
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Table  XVI.-EXPENDITURE8  FOR  MAINTENANCE  AND  OPERATION  (3)--Continued. 


Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 


Cities. 


Water- 
works. 


Oas 
works. 


Electric- 
light 
plants. 


Docks, 
wharves, 
ferries, 
bridges, 
markets, 
cemeter- 
ies, etc. 


Other. 


Total. 


67 


90 
91 
92 
93 
94 
95 
96 
97 
98 
99 
100 
101 
102 
103 
101 
106 
106 
107 
106 
109 


New  Bedford,  MasR. . . 

Des  Moines,  Iowa 

Springfield,  Mass 

Somerville,  Masii 

Troy,N.Y.  (a) 

Hoboken.N.J 

Evansville,  Ind 

Manchester,  N.  H 

Utica.N.Y 

Peoria,  HI 

Charleston,  S.C 

Savannah,  Ga 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
San  Antonio,  Tex  .... 

DuluthfMlnn 

Erie,  Pa 

Elizabeth.N.J 

Wilkesbarre,  Pa 

Kansas  City,  Kans. . . . 

Harrisburg,  Pa 

Portland,  Me , 

Yonkers,N.Y , 

Norfolk,  Va 

Waterbury,  Conn 

Holyoke,  Mass 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind 

Youngstown,  Ohio  . . . 

Houston,  Tex 

Covington.  Ky , 

Akron,Oblo 

Dallas,  Tex 

Saginaw,  Mich 

Lancaster,  Pa 

Lincoln,  Nebr 

Brockton,  Mass 

Binghamton,  N.  Y. . . 

Augusta,  Ga 

Pawtucket,  R.  I 

Altoona,Pa 

Wheeling,  W.Va.... 

Mobile,Aia 

Birmingham, Ala  ... 

Little  Rock,  Ark 

Springfield,  Ohio 

Galveston,  Tex 

Tacoma,  Wash 

HaverhuLMass 

Spokane,  Wash 

Tcrre  Haute,  Ind.  {g) 

Dubuque,  Iowa 

Quincy,Ill 

South  Bend,  Ind 


954,101 


49.188  I 
71,077 
62,735 
147,931 
31,099 
30,263 


28,252 
47,092 


63,726 
45,876 


(d) 
28,624 


41,206 
40,038 
17,776 
81,925 
29,300 
20,818 


24,646 


39,643 
25,911 
27,630 
46,211 
13,322 
26,501 
7,046 
119,252 
16,770 
60,849 


89,445 
28,176 
41,733 
51,402 
11,643 


81,718 


122,343 

'"(d)'" 


(d) 


66,973 


920,646 


9,842 


86,413 
47,798 


«36,671 


1,056 
942 


5,018 
2,867 
14,449 
6,010 
7,310 
8.100 
12.629 
14,804 


6,058 
919 


1,724 

id) 


19,965 


9,639 


1,684 
800 

6,407 

26,667 

200 

4,690 


(/). 


178 


3,980 
2,364 
11,689 
4,671 
787 
4,050 
6,623 
4,369 


13,623 
8,210 
1,563 
3,017 
8,261 

10,067 


8,785 
2,745 


9168,076 

178.664 

240.622 

251,301 

89,873 

62,712 

124,898 

6181,472 

c 123. 966 

79.749 

63.774 

73.883 

75, 271 

48,624 

167,180 

61.833 

801.703 

107,271 

(^.351 

469.061 

428.019 

<rl85,186 

25,941 

221,576 

40,026 

41,789 

120,112 

48.605 

89,968 

87,656 

67.344 

62.919 

60,817 

138,153 

77,272 

44.338 

149.083 

64.656 

31,612 

49,663 

44,633 

29.961 

18,291 

164,283 

100, 176 

188,947 

69,642 

46.618 

96.061 

19,077 

24,876 


91,182,079 
681,042 

1,217,311 
986,756 
780,657 
746,827 
606,975 

6724,944 
539,006 
668,119 
624,742 
684,041 
742,663 
428,879 

1,002,000 
429,846 
676.255 
403,496 

{d) 
419,769 

1,071.808 

1,089,273 
761,836 
876.739 
773,202 
868,116 
866,063 
679,609 
406,772 
442,194 
447,062 
464,724 
800,743 
443,212 
744,060 
409,175 
846,620 
779,709 
284,427 
882,630 
185,067 
803,020 
202,393 
846,423 
702,788 
696,945 
656,182 
432.648 
871,281 
875,418 
261,606 
266,778 


a  Data  are  for  10  months. 
5  Including  9133,446  State  and  county  tax. 

cincluding  expenditures  for  police  courts,  jails,  workhouses,  reformatories,  etc. 
d Not  reported. 

^Including  9117.893  expended  for  various  purposes  in  Brambleton  and  Atlantic  City  wards,  which 
amount  can  not  be  traced  to  the  various  items  of  expenditure. 
/Included  in  other  street  expenditures. 
27  Data  are  for  8|  months. 
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Tablb  XVL— expenditures  FOR  MAINTENANCE  AND  OPERATION  (1)— Concluded. 


a  Including  expenditures  for  police  courts,  jails,  workhouses,  reformatories,  etc. 

b  Included  in  expenditures  for  police  depairtment. 

cNot  reported,  on  account  of  alleged  defalcation. 

dlrcludlng  expenditures  for  school  district  extending  beyond  city  limits. 
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Tabub  XVI.— expenditures  for  maintenance  and  operation  (2)-Ooncluded. 


Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 


Cities. 


Parks 

and 

gardens. 


Sewers. 


Street 
lighting. 


Street 
cleaning 
and 
sprin- 
lOing. 


Other 
street 
expendi- 
tures. 


Garbage 
removal. 


Interest 
on  debt 


110 
111 
112 
113 
114 
115 
116 
117 
118 
119 
120 
121 
122 
123 
124 
126 
126 
127 
128 
129 


Salem,  Mass 

Johnstown,  Pa 

Elmira,N.Y 

Allen  town,  Pa 

Davenport,  Iowa 

McKeesport,  Pa 

Springfield,  ill 

Chelsea,  Mass 

Malden,MaaB 

Topeka,Kanfl 

Sioux  City, Iowa.... 

Knoxvilie,  Tenn 

Chattanoon,Tenn  . 

Superior,  Wis 

Rockford.m 

Taunton,  Mass 

Joliet,IlI 

Canton,  Ohio 

Butte,  Mont 

Aubum,N.Y 


16,651 
621 

(a) 


21,290 


I, 
10,640 


990 


•4,061 

500 

(a) 

7,448 

•   6,204 

1,000 

1,484 

4,882 

1,398 

6,699 

6,012 


•41,762 
16,844 


i 


1,418 
23,782 
16,994 
84,600 
27,077 
29,048 


8,889 
160 
672 

1,098 


2,296 


542 
2,225 
1,257 
4,722 
1.923 
6,347 
600 
500 


18,966 
24,013 
16,037 
12,640 
20,063 
8,796 
31,268 
22,619 
18.896 
26,000 


•10,784 
2,500 

22,726 

8,500 

.14,329 

12,636 

7,160 

c36, 

4,634 

6,000 

8,956 

c22,169 

7,595 

8,910 

20.063 

c28,877 

11,792 

3.649 


•49,831 
13,690 
(a) 

14,782 
20.000 
10,840 

2,989 
25,906 
46,766 
id) 
13,664 
16,467 

9,200 
(d) 

46,347 
37,165 

6,118 
id) 
37,338 

4,279 


12.759 


(a) 
l,90rt 
2,400 

61,129 


8,867 
16,891 
602 
8,181 
3,500 
5,152 


1,106 
2,033 
3.222 


62.780 
3,850 


•49.149 
21.188 
(a) 

81,238 
12.406 
17,8:^ 
61,975 
63,196 
63,010 
34,498 
95,019 
72,365 
62,868 
96.492 
23,284 
64,618 
12.245 
44.582 

«82.826 
29,772 


a  Not  reported,  on  account  of  alleged  defalcation. 

6  Expended  for  burning  garbage. 

c  Including  other  street  expenditures. 

d  Included  in  expenditures  for  street  cleaning  and  sprinkling. 

« Including  expenditures  for  school  district  extending  beyond  city  limits. 
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Table  XVI.— EXPENDITURES  FOR  MAINTENANCE  AND  OPERATION  (8)— Concludeo. 


Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 


110 
HI 
112 
113 
114 
115 
116 
117 
118 
119 
120 
121 
122 
123 
124 
125 
126 
127 
128 
129 


atlM. 


Salem,  MaflB 

Johnstown,  Pa 

Elmlra,N.Y 

Allentown,  Pa 

Davenport,  Iowa  . . . 

McKee«port,  Pa 

Springfield.  Ill 

Chelsea,  Mass 

Maiden,  Mass 

Topeka.  Kans 

Sioux  city,  Iowa 

Knoxvllle,  Tenn ... 
Chattanooga.  Tenn . 

Superior,  Wia 

Rockfoid.Ill 

Taunton,  Mass 

Jollet,Ill 

Canton,  Ohio 

Butte,  Mont 

Aubum,N.Y 


Water- 
warks. 


$80,896 


W,784 


24,876 
18.101 
84,429 
91,281 


82,472 


28,121 
21,471 
23,230 
26.  IM 


I 


28,898 


Oas 
works. 


Electric- 

light 

plants. 


(a) 


(a) 


$10,974 


24,758 


Docks, 
wharves, 
ferries, 
bridges, 
markets, 
cemeter- 
ies, etc. 


$8,186 
2,986 
(a 

180 
10,051 


13,661 


11,796 
1,867 

11,849 
2,162 


1,547 
4,158 
8,341 
1,275 
86 


250 


Other. 


Total. 


$154,785 

$622,068 

25,724 

197,628 

(a) 
17,716 

i56,796 

76,839 

877.210 

46.942 

269,888 

46,655 

858.672 

51,096 

487,057 

138.306 

692,704 

87.508 

291,121 

72,577 

413,244 

84,253 

259,811 

60,025 

261,816 

27,126 

884,803 

25.460 

299,098 

136.624 

520,281 

59,934 

800,837 

27,067 

813,688 

107,907 

6517,846 

11,250 

240,844 

a  Not  reported,  on  account  of  alleged  defalcation. 

6  Including  expenditures  for  school  district  extending  beyond  city  limits,  and  unpaid  warrants 
which  can  not  be  traced  to  the  various  items  of  expenditure. 
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997 


Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 


Gitiee. 


NewYork,N.Y.... 

Chicago.  111.  (c) 

Philadelphia,  Pa... 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

Boston,  Maas 

Baltimore,  Md 

Cleveland,  Ohio — 

Buffalo,N.Y 

San  Francisco,  Cal . 
Cincinnati,  Ohio . . . 

Pittsburg,  Pa 

New  Orleans,  La . . . 

Detroit,  Mich 

Milwaukee,  Wis.... 
Washington,  D.  C  . . 

Newark,N.J 

Jersey  City, N.  J.... 

Louisville.  Ky 

Minneapolis,  Minn . 
Providence.  R.  I — 
Indianapolis,  Ind . . 
Kansas  City,  Mo  . 
-    -     ■  -linr 


St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Roche8ter,N.Y 

Denver,  Colo 

Toledo,  Ohio 

Allegheny,  Pa 

Columbus,  Ohio 

Worcester,  Mass 

8yracuae,N.Y 

New  Haven,  Conn  .. 

32  Pater8on,N.J 

33  I  Fall  River,  Mass.... 
U    St.Jo6eph,Mo 

Omaha,  Nebr 

Los  Angeles,  Cal .... 

Memphis,  Tenn 

Scranton.  Pa 

Lowell, Maas 

Albany,N.Y 

Cambridge,  Mass  — 

Portland  ,Oreg 

Atlanta,  Ga 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Dayton,  Onio 

Richmond,  Va 

Nashville,  Tenn 

Seattle,  Wash 

Hartford,  Conn 

Reading.  Pa 

Wilmington,  Del 

Camden,  N.j 

Trenton, N.J 

Bridgeport,  Conn — 

Lynn,  Mass 

Oakland,  Cal 

Lawrence,  Mass 

New  Bedford,  Mass. . 
Des  Moines,  Iowa  . . . 
Springfield,  Mass — 


09205,010,649 
83,048,449 
86,778,050 
14,990,461 
d  45. 747. 248 
10,745,417 
13,206,499 

Q  nAA   '723 

77 

a  87 

27 

t)5 

m 

14 

m 

[20 
i08 
169 

47 
180 
t87 
84 
166 
S45 
41 
[92 
101 
»72 
181 
44 

m 

108 

i98 
83 
32 
135 

m 

^53 

rsi 

rSO 
r54 
)55 
198 
>24 
(29 

m 
m 

151 

m 

567 
J77 
)14 
1  193 

>12 
>28 
»15 

eo 

J78 


18 
^ 
40 
114 
66 
tl8 
168 
63 
«6 
S09 

m 

60 
61 
74 
185 
85 
164 

m 

»12 

;78 

•61 
»4 

11 

121 
123 
i20 
'40 
184 
62 
578 
116 
179 
172 
169 

m 
m 

106 
(53 
K22 
184 
106 
169 
)64 
182 
)60 
)87 
(76 

»6 

m 

»1 

m 

(83 
J17 

m 
m 

128 
118 
>98 
105 


27 
967 
168 
41 
48 
120 
S2 
06 
il6 

m 

[14 
94 
61 
01 

176 
«7 
19 
162 
.99 
M 
52 
178 
(10 
36 
04 
130 
154 
f89 
)14 
(16 
131 
S24 
(20 
[78 

m 

(81 

ni 

[38 
(12 
(28 

m 

>49 
)79 

m 

>34 

(11 

)28 
(06 
(02 
)60 
)78 
(07 
(98 
)26 
)16 
^79 

m 

(11 


46 

6118,767,804 

16 

2,956,734 

108 

9,046,842 

Jbb 

4,009,806 

m 

A6, 117, 634 

E88 

996,079 

IK) 

8,780,709 

[71 

660,252 

[80 

1,180,819 

>10 

62,458,427 

185 

4,042 

44 

166,761 

IB2 

1,878,378 

76 

466,489 

i93 
111 

938,609 

161 

671,647 

16 

806,343 

174 

790,823 

(72 

164,175 

f59 

160,921 

146 

224,941 

189 

572,946 

31 

864,236 

[69 

819,086 

f24 

891,317 

m 

268,422 

K» 

42,263 

41 

802,631 

187 

823.194 

(32 

78,712 

(10 

20,467 

(96 

70,212 

179 

79,414 

(76 

649,758 

)56 

601,816 

)86 

222,849 

!64 

274,130 

)60 

93,698 

m 

494.686 

m 

172,046 

)29 

862,726 

m 

210,762 

m 

681,137 

{69 

680,865 

S21 

110,208 

m 

42,315 

126 

319,664 

>14 

175,022 

(68 

210,988 

m 

93,368 

m 

187,864 

m 

84.916 

m 

214,990 

m 

60,997 

)96 

7,617 

>43 

82.486 

197 

87,818 

)40 

236,690 

ri6 

206,962 

a  Including  cash  in  sinking  fund  at  beginning  of  fiscal  year. 

Mncluding  cash  in  sinking  fund. 

cNot  including  data  relating  to  sanitary  district  of  Chicago. 

(i  Including  income  of  county. 

e Including  $137,367  expended  by  county. 

/Including  $1,189,965  expended  by  county. 

X Including  $1,327,322  expended  by  county. 
Including  cash  in  county  treasury. 

i Including  tmpaid  warrants  which  can  not  be  traced  to  the  various  items  of  expenditure;  total 
amount,  $79,922. 

^Cash  on  hand  at  end  of  fiscal  year  required  by  law  to  be  returned  to  United  States  Treasury, 
when  it  is  available  only  by  reappropriation  of  Congress. 

ib  Including  unpaid  warrants  which  can  not  be  traced  to  the  various  items  of  expenditure;  total 
amount,  $71,219. 

nncluding  $155,673  State  and  county  tax. 
m Including  State  and  county  tax. 
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Table  XVn.-«UMMARY  OF  INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURES— Continued. 


ginal 
num- 
ber. 


90 
91 
92 
93 
94 
95 
96 
97 
96 
99 
100 
101 
102 
103 
104 
105 
106 
107 
106 
109 
110 
111 
112 
118 
114 
115 
116 
117 
118 
119 
120 


Cities. 


Somerville,  Maas 

Troy,N.Y.(a) 

Hoboken.N.J 

Evansville,  Ind 

Manchester,  N.  H.... 

Utica,N.Y 

Peoria.  Ill 

Charleston,  8.  C .. 

Savannah,  Ga 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah . 

San  Antonio,  Tex 

Duluth,  Minn 

Erie,  Pa 

EUzabeth,N.J 

Wilkesbarre.Pa 

Ejldmw  City,  Kans  . . . 

HarrisburK,  Pa 

Portiand,Me 

Yonkers.N.Y 

Norfolk,  Va 

Waterbury .  Conn 

Holyoke,  Mass 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind 

Youngstown,  Ohio . . . 

Houston, Tex 

Covington .  Ky 

Akron,  Ohio 

Dallas,  Tex 

Saginaw,  Mich 

Liancaster,  Pa 

Lincohi,  Nebr 

Brockton,  Mass 

Binghamton.N.Y.... 

Augusta,  Ga 

Pawtucket,  R.  I 

Altoona,Pa 

WheeUng.W.Va 

Mobile,  Ala  . 


Birmingham,  Ala 

Llttie  Rock,  Ark 

Springfield,  Ohio 

Galveston,  Tex 

Tacoma,  Wash 

Haverhill.  Mass 

Spokane,  Wash 

Terre  Haute,  Ind.  {g) . 

Dubuque,  Iowa 

Q^ ^' 

Sc 
8« 
Jc 

e: 

Al 
Di 
M 

^ 
CI 
M 
T< 

Si 


id. 


va. 
a.. 


Income. 


12,160,350 

1,319,851 

1,912,276 

935,866 

61,346,905 

893,684 

1,206,679 

608,049 

869,276 

885,194 

560.696 

2,006,228 

724,645 

884,200 

634,316 

1,352,033 

602,072 

1,551,146 

2,055,535 

1,678,215 

730,144 

1,778,369 

644,077 

776,109 

854,441 

850,092 

913.681 

742,616 

907,360 

425,714 

612,746 

1,615.998 

663,386 

«  740, 865 

1,634,386 

426,625 

666,774 

965,415 

833,614 

232,780 

764,305 

763,687 

1,037,697 

1,170,052 

1,365.553 

624,916 

660,144 

676,927 

647,695 

1,138,968 

351,422 

{h) 

450,107 
683,645 
611,399 
656,024 
1,009,560 
1,254,124 
779,482 
553,368 


For  construc- 
tion and 

other  capital 
outlay. 


Expenditures. 


$1,103,283 
495,181 
1,062,811 
182,569 
457,008 
830,366 
516,076 

68,724 
168,804 

62,580 
132,317 
622,527 
240,595 

96,966 
139,651 

112,806 
881,459 
788,992 
676,676 
298,016 
970,068 
116,009 
224,003 
209,689 
263,969 
257,271 
125,648 
353,079 
94,759 
99,064 
806,580 
116, 169 
375,378 
810. 140 
94,763 
143.602 
773,478 


29.312 
835,847 

42,653 
196,113 
488,870 
797,826 
150,962 
185,025 
228,327 
235.203 
516,150 
U5,017 

104,652 
116,680 
153,485 
149,122 
489.481 
536,027 
201,182 
45,222 


For  mainte- 
nance and 
operation. 


1965,755 
730,557 
746,827 
606,975 

c 724, 944 
539,006 
568,119 
624,742 
684,041 
742,568 
428,379 

1,002,000 
429.345 
676,256 
408,496 
(d) 
419,759 

1,071,803 

1,089,273 
761,836 
376,789 
773,202 
358,116 
356,083 
579,609 
406,772 
442,194 
447,082 
464,724 
300,743 
443,212 
744,060 
409, 175 
346,620 
779,709 
284,427 
382,680 
185,057 
308,020 
202,893 
346,428 
702,788 
595,945 
656,182 
432,548 
371,231 
875,418 
251,505 
256,778 
622,068 
197,623 
(A) 

255,796 
377,210 
269.888 
353,672 
487,057 
692,704 
291, 121 
413,244 


Total. 


Cash  on  hand 
at  end  of 
fiscal  year. 


62,069,088 

1,225,738 

1,809.688 

789,544 

C  1,181,947 

869,372 

1,068,195 

598,466 

852,846 

805.096 

660,696 

1,624,627 

669,940 

778,221 

543,146 

1,107,716 

632,565 

1,453,262 

1,878,266 

1,888,612 

674,756 

1,743,270 

474, 125 

580,086 

789,198 

670,741 

699,465 

672,780 

817,806 

395,502 

542.276 

1,550,640 

525,344 

721,998 

1,689,849 

879,190 

526.232 

958,585 

306,020 

281,706 

662,270 

745,441 

792,068 

1,145,052 

1,230,374 

522,213 

560,443 

479,832 

491,981 

1,138,218 

812,640 

(A) 

860,347 
498,840 
423.373 
502.794 
976,538 
1,228,731 
492,303 
458,466 


a  Data  are  for  10  months. 

5  Including  State  and  county  tax. 

c  Including  $133,445  State  and  county  tax. 

dNot  reported. 

eincluaing  cash  in  sinking  fund  at  beginning  of  fiscal  year. 

/Including  cash  In  sinking  fund. 

a  Data  are  for  8i  months. 

A  Not  reported,  on  account  of  alleged  defalcation. 


171,312 
94,118 
102,638 
146,821 
164,966 
24,812 
123,484 
9,683 
16,481 
80,101 


878,701 

64,706 

110,979 

91,170 

244,317 

69,507 

97.884 

177,270 

839,706 

65,389 

86,099 

169.952 

196,028 

65,248 

179,361 

214.216 

169,886 

89,547 

80,212 

70,470 

66,363 

138,042 

/18,867 

44,487 

47.485 

80,542 

6,880 

80,594 

1,076 

82,085 

18,246 

245,689 

25,000 

135,179 

102.706 

99,701 

97,096 

165,714 

760 

88,782 

(A) 

89,760 

89,806 

88,026 

53.290 

83.022 

25,398 

287,129 

94.902 
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Table  XVn.— SUMMARY  OF  INCOME  AND  EXPENI>ITUR£8-Conclud«d. 


glnal 
num- 
ber. 

Cities. 

Income. 

Expenditures. 

For  construc- 
tion and 

other  capital 
outlay. 

For  mainte- 
nance and 
operation. 

Total. 

Cash  on  hand 
at  end  of 
fiscal  year. 

121 
122 
128 

Knoxynie,Teim 

Chattanoon,  Tenn 

Saperior.WlB 

$441,198 
294,104 
660,266 
668,668 

1,061,428 
500,896 
680,666 

a688,961 
405,260 

$148,629 
21878 
49,427 
851,988 
440,766 
165,627 
164,444 
6126,196 
74,870 

$260, 8U 
261,816 
884,806 
299,098 
520,281 
800,887 
818,688 

5517,845 
240,844 

'      $407,840 
283,189 
884,280 
661,026 
961,046 
466,964 
478,127 
5644,048 
814,714 

$88,858 
10,915 
176,086 

124 

Rockfort,IU 

7,527 

125 

TftYinton.  Maan 

70,877 
124,929 

126 

JoUet,Ill 

127 

Canton,  Ohio 

162,429 

128 

Butte,  Mont 

Cl86,068 

129 

Aubum,N.Y 

90,546 

a  Including  income  of  school  district  extending  beyond  city  limits. 

6  Including  expenditures  for  school  district  extending  beyond  city  limits  and  unpaid  warrantB  which 
can  not  be  traced  to  the  various  items  of  expenditure;  total  amount  of  unpaid  warrants,  $06 170. 
c  Including  cash  in  school  district  treasury. 
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Table  XVIU.— ASSETS  (1). 


Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 


CiUes. 


1  New  York, N.Y.. 

2  Chicago,  111 

3  Philadelphia,  Pa . 

4  St.  Louis,  Mo 

5  Boston,  Mam 

Baltimore,  Md  . . . 

7  Cleveland,  Ohio.. 

8  Buflalo.N.Y 

I  San  Franciaco,  Ca 

10  Cincinnati,  Ohio . 

11  Pittsburg,  Pa 

12  New  Orleans,  La  . 

13  Detroit, Mich  .... 

14  '  Milwaukee, Wis.. 

15  Washington,  D.  C 

16  I  Newark, N.J 

17  Jersey  City. N.  J.. 

18  Louisville.  Ky  . . . 

19  Minneapolis,Mini 

20  Providence.  R.  I.. 

21  Indianapolii*,  Ind 

22  Kansas  City,  Mo  . 

23  St. Paul, Minn  ... 

24  '  Rochester,  N.  Y  . . 

25  Denver,  Colo 

26  Toledo,  Ohio 

27  ,  Allegheny,  Pa  . . . 

28  '  Columbus, Ohio.. 

29  Worcester.  Mass . . 

30  Syracuse, N.Y  ... 

31  New  Haven,  Conn 

32  I  Paterson.N.J.... 

33  Fall  River,  Mass  . 

34  St.  Joseph,  Mo.... 

35  Omaha,  Nebr 

36  {  Los  Angeles,  Cal . 

37  •  Memphis, Tenn.. 

38  Scranton.Pa 

39  Lowell,  Mass 

40  Albany,N.Y 

41  Cambridge,  Mass. 

42  Portland,  Oreg... 

43  Atlanta,  Ga 

44  Grand  Rapids,  Mi( 

45  Dayton,  Ohio.... 

46  Richmond,  Va  . . . 

47  Nashville,  Ten  n . . 

48  Seattle,  Wa.sh  .... 

49  Hartford,  Conn  .. 
60  Reading,  Pa 

51  Wilmington,  Dtl. 

52  Camden,  N.J 

63  Trenton,  N.J 

54  Bridgeport,  Con  1 1 

55  Lynn,  Mass 

56  Oakland,  Cal 

57  Lawrence,  Ma.ss. . 
68  New  Bedford,  Ma* 

59  Dee  Moines,  Iowa 

60  Springfield,  Mass. 

61  Somerville,  Mass. 

62  Troy.N.Y 

63  Hoboken.N.J 

64  Evansville,  Ind  . . 

65  Manchester,  N.  H 

a  Including  jails.  b  Not  reported. 

c  Including  cash  in  county  treasury.  d  Including  county  sinking  fund. 

e  Including  police  department,  libraries,  jails,  hospitals,  and  asylums,  almshouses,  etc. 
/Included  in  city  hall. 

g  Cash  on  hand  at  end  of  fiscal  year  required  by  law  to  be  returned  to  United  States  Tn»asury,  when 
it  18  available  only  by  reappropriation  of  Congress.        h  Included  in  other  assets. 

i  Not  including  apparatus,  etc.  j  Including  land  and  buildings  for  jails. 

k  Not  including  apparatus,  etc.,  but  including  land  and  buildings  for  jails. 
I  Actual  value.  m  Including  land  and  buildings  for  police  department  and  jails, 

n  Including  apnaratu.^,  etc.,  for  fails. 

0  Including  jails  and  land  and  buildings  for  police  department. 

p  Included  in  land  and  buildings  for  city  hall.  q  Not  including  land  and  buildings, 

r  Including  land  and  buildings  for  libraries. 
«  Including  968,307  street  and  sewer  and  street  sprinkling  assessmentM. 
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TABU8  XVin.— ASSETS  (1). 


/  Including  land  and  buildings  for  Are  department. 

n  Included  in  land  and  buildings  for  police  department. 

V  Including  markets. 

w  Including  lails  and  workhouses,  reformatories,  etc. 

X  Including  land  and  buildings  for  art  galleries,  museums,  etc. 

y  Including  land  and  buildings  for  police  department,  and  market. s 

z  Buildings  only:  land  included  in  markets. 
aa  Not  including  land. 

bb  Included  in  land  and  buildings  for  fire  department. 
ce  Including  police  department  and  jails. 
dd  Including  police  department,  libraries,  and  jails. 
ee  Not  including  land  and  buildings,  but  including  apparatus,  etc.,  for  jails. 

/Including  land  and  buildings  for  police  department. 
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tablb  xvni.— assets  (2). 


Mar- 

Cities. 

LibraiieB. 

Art  galleries,  maseums,  etc. 

glnal 
num- 
ber. 

Land  and 
buildings. 

Books,  ap- 
paratus, 
etc. 

Total. 

Land  and 
buildings. 

Appara- 
tus, etc. 

Total. 

1 

2 

8 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

16 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

80 

81 

NewYork.N.Y 

ChidAttn  111 

$100,000 
2.127.250 

$200,000 
865.066 

100.000 

2^.000 
175,500 

$800,000 

2.493.206 

800.000 

8.168.000 

675.000 

178.988 

$18,915,000 

$895,000 

$19,810,000 

Phil&ae]Dhi&  Pa 

Rt  Lnula  Mo 

200,000 

SW.OOO 
8,438 

Boston  MBX 

Boltimore.Md 

Cleveland.  Ohio 

Buffalo.  N.  Y  . .     . 

San  Francisco. Cal .... 

Cincinnati,  Oliio 

Pittabunr  Pa 

MO,  000 

1,149,790 

75,000 

IS 

260,000 
125,340 
60,000 

20,000 
220.000 
52,980 

810.000 

1,275.180 

125,000 

588.000 

20,000 
600,000 
802,960 

New  Orleans,  La 

Detroit  Mich 

Milwaukee,  Wis 

Waahinirton  D.C 

(6) 

{b) 

/1, 068, 000 

Newark';N.J 

Jersey  City,  N.J 

Louisville.  Kv 

880.000 
250,000 

Minneapolis,  Minn. . . . 
Providence  R,  I 

851,626 

ig) 

A851,626 

Indianapolis,  Ind 

Kansas  City,  Mo 

St.  Paul.  Minn 

Rochester.N.Y 

Dfinver  Colo 

'*i46,'666 

260,000 

1?) 

100,000 
75,000 

60.000 
65.000 
145.000 
58.025 
96,000 
65.000 
45.000 
85.000 
70.000 
80.000 
s 160, 000 
60,672 

240,000 
825,000 

50,000 

^:!^ 

105.000 
155,000 
100,000 
860,000 
80,000 
SS12,985 
260,672 

Toledo  Ohio 

75,000 
600,000 
(m) 
175,985 

40.000 
110,000 

65,000 
280.000 

Allegheny,  Pa 

Columbus,  Ohio 

Worcester.  Mass 

8yracuse.N.Y 

New  Haven,  Conn.... 
Paterson.  N.  J 

32 
83 
31 

Fall  River,  Mass 

St  Josenh  Mo 

85 

Omaha,  N^br  ^ 

sl62,985 
(m) 

(0 

(0 

«) 

36 

iios  Angeles,  Cal 

Memphis,  Tenn 

87 

88 

Scranton.  Pa 

160,000 
200.000 

37,300 
60,000 

197,800 
'  260,000 

89 

Lowell.  Mass 

40 

Albany'.  N.Y 

(6) 

(6) 

507,440 

41 

Cambridge.  Mass 

Portland.  Oresr 

186.000 

66,000 

252,000 

42 

(m) 

2,000 

22,000 

43 

Atlanta,  Ga 

44 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich  . . 
Dayton,  Onio 

500,000 

66.666 
66,000 

{66,000 
565,000 

45 

46 

Richmond.  Va 

47 

Nashville.  Tenn 

48 

Seattle.  Wash 

23,843 

28,843 

49 

Hartford.  Conn 

60 

Reading.  Pa 

25,000 
120,000 

20,000 
42,600 

45,000 
162,500 

31 

Wilmington.  Del 

Camden,  N.  J 

62 

68 

Trenton,  N.  J 

54 

Bridgeport,  Conn 

Lsmn,  Mass 

160,000 
225,000 

(c) 

25,666 
180.000 

36,860 
57,000 
50,000 

175,000 
406,000 

188,839 
126,000 

55 

56 

Oakland.  Cal 

57 

Lawrence,  Mass 



58 

New  Bedford. Mass... 

Des  Moines,  Iowa 

Springfield,  Mass 

181,839 
76,000 

1 

59 

60 

61 

Somervllle.  Mass 

Troy.N.Y 

41,410 

25,000 

66,410 

62 



68 

Hoboken.N.J 

75,000 

23,760 

96,750 

64 

Evansville.  Ind 

65 

Manchester,  N.H 

65,000 

86,666 

95,660 

a  Included  in  police  department 

b  Not  reported. 

e  Included  In  city  hall, 

d  Including  bath  bouses  and  bathing  beaches. 

e  Included  in  art  galleries,  mnsenms,  etc. 

/Including  libraries. 

a  Included  in  other  assets. 

A  Not  including  apparatus,  etc. 

{Included  in  land  and  buildings  for  police  department. 

4  Included  in  police  department  and  other  an  ^ 

I  Included  in  land  and  ouildlngs  for  soliooli. 
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1003 


12,000 


'"l 


000 
25,000 
50,000 


1,000 
5,000 

8,000 

""i.'soo 

1,700 

1,000 

6,150 

20,000 


1,000 

(fr) 
2,500 


2,500 
1,000 

20,000 
3,000 
1,000 

(6) 

"i6*670 

(ft) 

"(b)" 


2,800 


800 
1.500 
i.nnnl 


2.000 


8.649,255 
12,000.0001 

""(c)'" 

""(c)"" 

...._... 

1,500,000 

872,000 

19,000 

891,000 

b,  344, 959 

5,050,000 
(26,255,000 

850,000 

60,000 

400,000 

35.000 

(&) 

5,666 
(b) 

40,000 
245,000 

2,403,776 

800,000 

297.200 

(ft) 

7.000 

ib) 

304,200 
185,500 

5,000,000 

485,500 

1.015,000 

150.000 
186,955 

10,000 
iff) 

160.000 
M86,955 

A4, 564. 340 
1,195,872 

(«) 

{9) 

(/) 

1,019,570 

2,005,000 
506,000 

(c) 

(c) 

(c) 

75,000 

3,000 

78,000 

2,559,500 

'(^i 

(n) 
(a) 

IS^ 

2,000,000 
2,829,684 

30.000 

5,000 

85,000 

333,200 

74,400 

6,821 

80,721 

8,405,000 

pl,502,45O 
471,000 

266,000 

474,500 

46,666 

(a) 
<») 
(a) 

40,000 

(a 
a) 
(a 

161,000 

A  2, 078, 813 

599,675 

a) 
(a) 
a) 

r9,500 
(a) 

r500 
(a) 

no,  000 

(a) 

700,000 
76,000 

(a) 

(«) 

(a) 

418,100 

988,000 

786,547 

86,000 

121 

isi 

121 

1,070,000 

276,000 

640.000 

862,470 

ib) 

(b) 

5,666 

(ti) 

(c) 

10,000 

20.000 

100 

26,166 

178.849 

(c) 

1 

871,920 

1 

500,000 

d560.600 

(a) 

(c 
c 
(a) 

(c) 
(a) 

81,000 

180,000 

476,000 

893.825 

(a) 
(c) 

,  ^'>' 

121 

800,000 



527,000 

158,531 

185,161 
646.380 

(m) 

(n) 

{0) 

445.326 

143,300 

851,500 

...!?.... 

(c) 
(a) 

JL. 

162,000 



649.500 

(to 

('f) 

(f) 

I  Not  including  land  and  buildings, 
m  Included  in  land  and  buildings  for  city  hall, 
n  Included  in  apparatus,  etc.,  for  police  department, 
o  Included  in  city  hall  and  police  department, 
p  Including  markets. 

q  Included  in  workhouses,  reformatories,  etc 
r  Including  Jails. 

slncludiiur  art  galleries,  museums,  etc. 

nncludedln  libraries. 

« Included  in  land  and  buildings  for  Are  department. 

t>  Included  in  asylums,  almshouMt,  eto. 


8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 


24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
80 
81 
82 
83 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 
52 
53 
54 
55 
66 
67 
58 
59 
60 
61 
62 
68 
64 
65 
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Tablb  XVIII.— assets  (3). 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
81 
32 
33 
34 
35 
86 
37 
88 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
60 
51 
52 
63 
54 
55 
66 
67 
68 


ms,  almshouses,  etc. 

Docks  and 
wharves. 

Id 

Appara- 
tus, etc. 

Total. 

NewYork,N.Y 

Chicago,  111 

•9,825,500 
185,784 

114,590 

1W,000 
81,166 

1,1^,841 
37,000 

1,000,000 
(a) 
(a) 

208,000 
275,000 
60,300 
260.000 
188,462 

$1,300,000 
14,116 

29,285 

$10,625,600 

149,900 

465,000 

143,875 

8,157,800 

1^,000 
31,166 

1,208,000 

40.000 

1,060,000 

80,000 

98,360 

221,500 

325,000 

59,075 

275,000 

i 188, 462 

$5,795,250 

$300,000 

$6,095,250 

$67,336,000 

25,247 

823,000 

253,041, 

512,100 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

(a 
la 
(a 
(a 
475,636 

(a) 
(a) 
(a) 

13,863 

1,608,000 
413, 140 

1,381,100 
(a) 
489,398 

Boston,  Mass 

Baltimore,  Md 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Buffalo,N.Y 

San  F^ncisco.  Cal 

^^659 
3,000 

50,000 

(a) 

(a) 

13.600 

60.000 
8,775 

26,000 

(i) 

360,000 

447,187 

60,000 

52,000 
5,000 

4a).  000 
499  187 

1 

Cincinnati.  Ohio 

Pittsburar.  Pa 

652,687 
1  .sno  nno 

New  Orleann,  La 

Detroit.  Mich 

55.'000|      '4661600 

Milwaukee.  Wis 

(/) 

Washington,  D.  C 

260,000 

(a) 

10,000 

(a) 

276.666 
121.000 

Newark,  N.  J 

56,6661 

Jersey  City, N.J 

100,000] 

Louisville,  ky 

Minneapolis,  Minn  . . . 

510,000 

18,107 

528.107 

500,000 

Providence^  R.  I 

373,894 

11,215 

385.109 

.... 

Indianapolis.  Ind  — 
Kansas  Citv,  Mo 

130,000 
52,000 
(a) 

24,392 
10,600 

(a) 

164,892 
62,600 
(a) 

:::::::::::::::::::::i 

St.  Paul,  Minn 

(a)        1 

Rochester,  N.  Y 

Denver,  Colo 

(a) 

(a) 

27,000 

1 

Toledo,  Ohio 

Allegheny,  Pa 

Columbus,  Ohio 

6,000 

2,000 

7,000 

877,212 

34,098 

411,310         200,000 

Worcester.  Mass 

385,075 

26,900 

411,975 

130,000 

44,637 

174,637 

Syracuse.N.Y 

New  Haven, Conn. . . . 

285.432 

1*7.000 
42,500 

31,034 
10,500 
11,811 

266,466 
157, 500 

.'.!;!!!;;"! 

Paterson.N.J 

26,666 
67,000 
5,000 

1,000 
7,000 
1,000 

27,000 
74,000 
6,000 

Fall  River,  Mass 

St.  Joseph,  Mo 

54,311 

45,500 

Omaha.  Nebr 

1 

Los  Angeles,  Cal 

Memphis,  Tenn 

(a) 
100,000 

(a) 
5,987 

1,200 

1 

106,987 

2,000,000 

Scranton,  Pa 

Lowell, Mass 

200,000 
(a) 
40,000 

31,893 

(a) 

18,000 

231.393 
315,000 
58.000 

! 

Albany.  N.  Y 

Cambridge,  Mtiss 

25,000 

PortlandVOreg 

Atlanta,  Ga 

100,000 
12,000 
45,000 

60,000 
1,800 

75,000 
800 
600 

(a) 

20,000 

176,000 
12,800 
45,500 

6,600 
80,000 

1,800 

Grand  Rapids. Mich.. 
Dayton,  Onio 

Richmond,  Va 

(a) 

(«) 

86,666 

Nashville.  Tenn 

20,000 
3,700 
2,500 

Seattle,  wash 

Hartford.  Conn 

120.400 

15,363 

135,763 

Reading.  Pa 

Wilmington.  Del 

1 

75,800 

Camden.  N.J 

1 

Trenton,  N.  J 

(a) 
(a) 
(a) 
(a) 

(a)                 4,666 

(a)              (d\ 

118,000 

ia', 
10, 169 

35.666 
97,991 
128,  l(i9 

Bridgeport.  Conn 

Lynn,  Mass 

(a) 
(«) 

6,000 

Oakland.  Cal 

55,000 

Lawrence.  Mass 

125,475 
98,035 

15,649 
9.820 

141, 124 
107,861 

New  Bedford. Mass... 

52,000 

Des  Moines,  Iowa 

Springfield,  Mass 

(r) 

(r) 

(r) 

« 136, 495 
13,963 

«  21, 435 
1,426 

« 157, 930 
15,409 

Somerville,  Mass 

Troy,N.  Y 

Hoboken.N.J 

Evansville,  Ind 

600,000 

Manchester,  N.H  .... 

u  140, 240 

u  12, 546 

tt 152, 785 

a  Not  reported. 

b  Not  including  libraries,  ferries  and  bridges,  and  $200.0JO  being  expended  in  equipment  of  museums. 

c  Included  in  city  hall. 

d  Includinjg  $33,500,000,  value  of  Cincinnati  Southern  Railroad. 

e  Includedin  parks. 

/  Included  In  ferries  and  bridges. 

X  Including  docks  and  wharves. 
Distributing  system  only. 
i  Included  in  other  assets. 
Not  including  apparatus,  etc. 
Including  apparatus,  etc.,  for  all  departments. 


i 
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Ferries 

and 
bridges. 

Markets. 

Cem 
teri€ 

928,838,250 
6,000,000 

99,288,000 

•56. 

(a) 

162,000 
644,600 

2, 

493.566 

4,664,000 

1,071.000 

100.000 

746,850 

2,505.000 

25.000 

375,000 

f/ 1,069, 500 

1,724,500 
(a) 

167,054 
583,240 

5.032. 
225, 

1,000,000 
923,680 

1.000,000 
293,000 
54,700 
113,383 
500,000 

"*63,' 
65, 

15, 

750, 

888,000 

318, 

321,800 

40.000 

(a) 

(a) 

"356,* 

5.900 
500,000 
400,000 
96,400 

600,000 

100, 

651,451 

(0 

4.     iKO 

4, 

70,000 

(m) 

5, 

215,620 
200,000 

1,745 
140,000 

2, 

1, 

250,000 

62, 

356,666 

5, 

125,0001 
517,000 

""356,'666 
32,150 

85,000 

2^,000 
p350,000 

220, 

"36,' 
75, 

16, 

16,000 

20, 

263,500 

85. 

300,000 

48, 

189; 

50, 

25,666      55. 

100. 

50, 

251, 

20,000 

333.486 

I  Included  in  land  and  buildings  for  parks, 
m  Included  in  land  and  buildings  for  city  hall, 
n  Not  including  uncollected  taxes. 
o  Not  including  apparatus,  etc.,  for  police  department. 
p  Including  land  for  citv  tiall. 
q  Not  including  hospitals, 
r  Included  in  asylums,  almshouses,  etc. 
8  Including  hospitals. 

t  Pumping  works  and  distributing  system  only. 
?i  Including  workhouses,  reformatories,  etc. 


(3955— No.  30- 
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Table  XVIII.— ASSETS  (1)— Concluded. 


Cities. 


Cash  in 
treasury. 


Uncollect- 
ed taxes. 


Cash  and 

bonds  in 

sinking 

fund. 


City  hall. 


Land  and 
buildings. 


Appara- 
tus, etc. 


Total. 


UUca,N.Y 

Peoria,  III 

Charleston,  S.  C 

Savannah,  Ga 

Salt  Lake  City.  Utah.. 

San  Antonio,  Tex 

Duluth.Minn 

Erie,  Pa 

Ellzabeth.N.J 

Wilkesbarre,  Pa 

Kansas  City,  Kans 

Harrisbun?,  Pa 

Portland.  Me 

Yonker8,N.Y 

Norfolk,  Va 

Waterbury,  Conn 

Holyoke.Mass 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind 

Youngstown,  Ohio 

Houston,  Tex 

Covington,  Ky 

Akron,  Ohio 

Dallas,  Tex 

Saginaw,  Mich 

Lancaster,  Pa 

Lincoln,  Nebr 

Brockton,  Mass 

Binghamton,  N.  Y 

Augusta,  Ga 

Pawtucket.  R.  I 

Altoona,  Pa 

Wheeling,  W.Va 

Mobile,Ala 

Birmingham,  Ala 

Little  Rock,  Ark 

Springfield,  Ohio 

Galveston,  Tex 

Tacoma.  Wash 

Haverhill,  Mass 

Spokane,  Wash 

Terre  Haute,  Ind 

Dubuque.  Iowa 

Quincy,  111 

South  Bend,  Ind 

Salem,  Mass 

Johnstown,  Pa 

Elmira,N.Y 

Allentown.Pa 

Davenport,  Iowa 

McKeesport.  Pu 

Springfield,  111 

Chelsea,  Mass 

Maiden, Mass 

Topeka,  Kans 

Sioux  City, Iowa 

Knoxville,  Tenn 

Chattanooga, Tenn  ... 

Superior.  Wis 

Rockford.Ill 

Taunton,  Mass 

Joliet.IU 

Canton,  Ohio 

Butte.Mont 

Auburn,  N.Y 


$24,812 

128,484 

9,583 

16,431 

80,101 


378,701 

54,705 

110,979 

91,170 

244,317 

€9.507 

97,884 

177,270 

889,703 

55,389 

85,099 

169,952 

196,023 

65,243 

179,351 

214,216 

169,886 

89,547 

80.212 

70,470 

65,358 

138.042 

13.087 

44,487 

47,435 

80,542 

6,880 

30,594 

1,075 

82,036 

18,246 

245,689 

25,000 

135,179 

102,708 

99,701 

97.095 

155.714 

750 

38,782 

%m 

89,805 
88.026 
53.280 
33,022 
25.393 

287,129 
94,902 
33,353 
10.915 

176,036 
7,527 
70,377 

124,929 

152,429 

cc  136, 088 

90,546 


$180,000 


'il 


24,496 

8,082 

42,389 

689,572 

828. 115 

27,746 

138,908 

19,432 

6,000 

_i7,007 
664,765 
151,453 
41,268 
222,424 
30,000 
20,931 
220.000 
400,000 
138,907 
325,000 
100,000 
12.083 
514,596 
802,229 
7,000 
27,882 
27,588 
30,740 
82,911 
85,000 
90,000 
121.338 
221,164 
458.597 
277,608 
167,891 
550,699 
59,094 
60.000 
40,000 
14,000 
195,478 
17.001 

(y) 

55,885 
26,095 
46,713 
60,000 
169,274 
182.638 
125.000 
63,000 
29.825 
18,500 
648,320 


40,090 


cc81,386 


$285,000 
1,860 


109,274 

14,166 

104,247 

166,990 

14.619 

9,007 

120,000 

184,912 

1,675,649 

283,954 

410,886 

643 

720,228 


$100,000 

a  229, 592 

50,000 

40,000 

C 940. 000 

(2210,000 

<  100, 000 

J125,000 

d  45, 000 

l.'H),000 

A;  50, 000 


^200, 000 
100,000 
(m) 
170,000 

(0 

t90,000 


>,000 


26,156 

58.351 
157,772 

61.450 
540,458 

44,787 
806,129 


5,831 
372,326 
91,291 


16,655 


892,000 
86.500 

458.317 
61.821 
27,482 
16,655 
20,847 
29,818 

217,900 
71,444 


n 200, 000 

124,000 

d50,000 

d 109, 600 

170.000 

30,000 

d  25, 000 

352,000 

> 180, 000 

J 12, 000 

80,976 

101, 100 

95,000 

n26,ooo 

d  25, 000 
u 225, 000 

v 345, 421 
IIO.OUO 

z 103, 000 
a28,000 
040,000 

d 100, 000 


$80,000 

a30,000 

10,000 

2.000 
60,000 
«9,025 
<6,077 

7,550 
<r5,000 
10,000 
10,000 

6,500 

6,000 
10,000 

i5,000 

4,525 

1125.000 

1,000 

1,000 

«3,322 

10,000 
1,500 
5,000 

15,000 

10,000 
5,000 

23,665 
4,800 
5,000 
2,690 
4,000 
2.000 

15,000 

(0 

<;4.384 
6,000 
7,051 

a4,500 

O3.000 
5,000 


$130,000 

a2d9.592 

60,000 

42,000 

cl,000,000 

/219,025 

i  106, 077 

j 132, 550 

/50,0tX) 

160,000 

it  60, 000 

6,500 

J  205, 000 
110,000 
(m) 
175,000 

<  454, 000 

<95,000 

4,525 

n225,000 
125,000 
dSl.OOO 

/112,922 

180,000 

81,500 

dSO.OOO 

367,000 

i 190, 000 
i 17, 000 
54,641 
105,900 
100,000 
A  2, 690 

n24,000 
d 27, 000 

a  240, 000 

i 153, 000 

«  349, 805 
116,000 

a;  110, 051 
032,500 
0  43,000 

d 105, 000 


085,000 


78,048 


205,516 


304,149 
227,726 
7,965 
69,039 
20,254 
100.000 
256,832 


< 147, 613 

42,000 

{60,000 

5,000 

li! 

44,000 

i80,500 
85,000 

(0 


324,087 


70,000 


O9.000 

5.000 

i  10. 241 

3,000 

i5,000 

15,000 

^'^ 

6,000 

(0 

20,000 
1,000 
4,000 

il) 
2.869 

10,000 


U 


34,263 
cc  53, 061 


5638,000 

d59,300 

25,000 


2,000 
c700 
5,000 


o94,000 

5,000 

1157,854 

45.000 
i65,000 

20,000 
175,000 
100,000 

49,000 

42,945 
A20,000 
^31,500 

39,000 

(0 

2,369 
80,000 


6640,000 

/60,C00 

80,000 


a  Including  police  department  and  jails. 

b  Included  in  city  hall. 

c  Including  land  and  buildings  for  libraries. 

d  Including  land  and  buildings  for  police  department  and  jails. 

e  Including  apnaratus,  etc.,  for  iails. 

/Including  jaus  and  land  and  buildings  for  police  department. 

«  Included  in  land  and  buildings  for  city  hall. 
Not  including  land  and  buildings. 
i  Including  police  department 

7*  Including  land  and  buildings  for  police  department. 
Jb  Including  land  and  buildings  for  jails  and  workhouses,  reformatories,  etc. 
I  Not  reported. 
in  Included  in  other  assets. 
71  Including  markets. 
o  Including  jails.  ^  t 
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p  IncladiDn:  jails  and  workhouses,  reformatories,  etc. 
q  Including  libraries. 

r  Not  including  land  and  buildings,  but  including  apparatus,  etc.,  for  jails. 
8  Included  in  markets. 

I  Including  land  and  buildings  for  police  department  and  land  for  jails. 
u  Including  land  and  buildings  for  police  department,  and  markets, 
v  Including  land  and  buildings  for  libraries  and  jails. 
w  Including  jails  and  land  and  building  for  libraries. 
X  Including  land  and  buildings  for  police  department  and  libraries. 
y  Not  reported,  on  account  ofalleged  defalcation. 
z  Including  police  department  and  Und  and  buildings  for  libraries. 
(la  Included  in  land  and  buildings  for  libraries. 
Itb  Including  land  and  buildings  for  jails. 
cc  Including  school  district  items. 

dd  Including  schools  in  school  district  extending  beyond  city  limits^  OOolp 
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Mar- 

Citiw. 

Libraries. 

Art  galleries,  museums,  etc. 

ginal 
num- 
ber. 

Land  and 
buildings. 

Books,  ap- 
paratus, 
etc. 

TOUI. 

Land  and 
buildings. 

Appara- 
tus, etc. 

Total. 

66 

Utica  N  Y 

S90.000 
86,000 

$40,000 
104,000 

170.000 
190,000 

67 

Peoria  111              .  --. 

68 

CharlMton.  S.  C 

69 

flfl.vft.nn All    G&           ... 

70 

Salt  Lake  Clt>\  Utah.. 
S&n  Antonio  Tgx...  . 

(ft) 

20,000 

c20,000 

71 

72 

Dniuth  Minn 

16.000 
e 144, 000 

43,196 
21,000 

59,i96 
c 166,000 

73 

Erie.  Pa 

(/) 

$6,000 

<;$6,000| 

74 

Ellzabeth.N.J 

76 

Wilkesbarre  Pa  . 

1 

76 

Kftns&fi  Citv  K&ns 

77 

Hani^^unr.  Pa 

78 

Portland  Me 

91,000 

26,413 
15,000 

117,413 
15,000 

79 

Yonkers  N.Y 

80 

Norfolk,  Va 

81 

Waterbury.  Conn 

82 

Holvoke  Maffl 

83 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind 

Younmtown  Ohio 

17.000 

9,787 

26,787 

84 

85 

Houston,  Tex 

86 

Covinirton  Kv 

87 

Akron,  Ohio 

15,000 

15,000 

88 

Dallas.  Tex 

89 

Saginaw.Mich 

Lancaster  Pa 

(■*) 

{k) 

(k\ 

— 90 

91 

Lincoln  Nebr 

8,666'        8.666 

92 

Brockton,  Mass 

20,000 
16,000 

20,000 
c  15, 000 

93 

Binghamton,N.Y  .... 
Augusta,  Ga 

(n) 

94 

95 

Pawtucket,  R.  I 

27,091 

27,091 

96 

Altoona,  Pa 

97 

Wheeling^  W .  Va 

26,600 

26,600 

98 

99 

Bl                 i.Ala 

LI                 Ark 

(t) 

(*) 

(k) 

100 

101 

Sp                 Ohio 

Gb                ex 

100,000 

25,000 

15;  000 
80,000 
6,669 
26,000 

125,000 
6,000 
c  15, 000 
90,000 
C6,669 
31.000 

102 

103 

Ta                 8h 

Hi                 [ass 

Spokane,  Wash 

Terre  Haute,  Ind 

Dubuque.  Iowa 

60,000 
6,000 

104 

106 

106 

107 

108 

Quincy,  III 

109 

South  Bend,  Ind 

Salem,  Mass 

48,500 
44,750 

22,666 
41,000 

65,500 
86,750 

110 

in 

Johnstown,  Pa 

112 

EImlra,N.Y 

113 

Allentown.  Pa 

114 

Davenport,  Iowa 

115 

McKeesport,  Pa 

116 

Springfield,  ill 

Chelsea,  Mass 

(a) 
46,000 
126,000 

r^,000 

50,000 
15,000 
176,000 

c50,000 



117 

61,000 

118 

Maiden, Mass 

300,000 

(d) 

r89,000 

119 

Topeka,  Kans 

120 

Sioux  City,  Iowa 

Knoxville,  Tenn 

121 

122 

Chattanooga,  Tenn  . . . 

::::::::::: 

123 

Superior,  Wis 

id) 

23,800 
25,000 

%t>, 

(d) 

id) 

id) 

124 

Rockford.Ill 

125 

Taunton,  Mass 

23,800 
25,000 



126 

Joliet.Ill 

127 

Canton,  Ohio 

128 

Butte  Mont 

95,000 

45,000 


140.000 

129 

Auburn,  N.  Y 



a  Included  in  city  hall. 

b  Included  in  land  and  buildings  for  city  hall. 

cNot  including  land  and  buildings. 

d  Not  reported. 

e  Including  land  and  buildings  for  art  galleries,  museums,  etc. 

/Included  in  land  and  buildings  for  libraries. 

a  Included  in  land  and  buildings  for  workhouses,  reformatories,  etc. 

A  Including  land  and  buildings  for  jails. 

i  Includedin  other  assets. 

y  Included  in  police  department. 
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»»o,uuu 

500.000 

1,000,000 

877,500 

701,700 
114,000 
460,000 
150,000 
18,000 
850,000 

93,850 
48.000 
30,000 

D,UUU 

9UU,UUU 

500,000 
1,002,000 
378,000 
477,676 
703,280 
114,000 
460,000 
150,000 
18,500 
351,500 
151, 119 

50,000 
156,810 
94,350 
48,500 
30,000 

68 
69 

2,666 

500 
id) 
1,580 

$6,000 
(a) 

$500 

(a) 

$6,500 
(a) 

70 

71 

72 

78 

(a) 

(a) 

(a) 

74 

76 

ib) 

200 

c200 

(ft) 

600 

c500 

76 

500 
1,500 

id) 

%m 

500 

77 

IS') 

(i) 

iff) 

9,000 
(i) 

A38,000 

7,000 

A46,000 

78 

<(^' 

79 

80 

81 

1 

82 

1 

83 

84 

(a) 

0) 

(a) 

. 

86 

iJ) 

U) 

86 

i75.666 
83,750 

id) 

250 
990 
id) 

175,250 
34,740 
25,000 

26 

(a) 

87 

88 

89 

90 

97,100 

id) 

25,000 
27,400 
13,000 
2,000 
97,656 

ih) 

(0 

(m) 

91 

92 

1,000 

1,000 

455 

93 

94 

96 

96 

75,000 
447,625 
190.000 
800,000 

60,000 

190.345 
96,775 
28,000 

150,000 

215.000 
19,500 

201,800 
80,000 
51,000 

76,000 
447,625 
211,000 
801,000 

50,100 
194,000 
336,993 
193,242 

97,251 

28,000 
151.000 
220,000 

20,000 
202,822 

80,000 

53,000 

200 

200 

97 

025,000 
^,500 

(J) 

p'io.OOO 
ib) 
8,700 

98 

21,000 

1,000 

100 

HU97 
476 

99 

100 

200 

101 

102 

1^,000 
(a) 
(a) 
ib) 

<(2)' 

8»,150 
a) 
a) 
ib) 

103 

(<7) 

(9) 

(7) 

104 
105 

106 

1,000 

5,000 

500 

1,522 

107 

50,000 

5,000 

65,000 

108 

109 

ia) 

(a) 

(a) 

(9) 

(<?) 

(9) 

110 
111 

2,666 

112 

113 

70.000 
20,000 

196,866 

id) 

id) 

3,000 

73,000 

20.000 

12.500 

231,400 

196,866 

id) 

8,500 

4,000 

1,000 

6,000 

114 

115 

id) 
id) 

(d) 

id) 

24,000 

116 

117 

118 

'   id) 
id) 

8' 

6,000 

170 
id) 

6,170 

^?)' 

119 

120 

121 

110,000 

'toco 

71,500 
100.000 
51,500 

5,666 

id) 

ii5,666 

id) 
20,000 
71,500 

100,000 
61,800 

122 

id) 

(d) 

(d) 

123 
124 

126 

la) 

^^500 
(a) 

'^■^500 
(a) 

126 

300 

127 

128 

8  000 

8.0«, 

129 

Jlr  Included  in  schools. 

I  Included  in  apparatus,  etc..  for  police  department, 
m  Included  in  city  hall  and  police  department. 
n  Included  in  land  and  building  for  schools, 
o  Building  only;  land  included  in  land  and  buildings  for  city  hall. 
p  Not  including  land. 
9  Included  in  asylums,  almshouses,  etc. 
r  Including  land  and  buildings  for  city  hall. 
« Included  in  fire  department. 
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Table  XVIU.— ASSETS  (8) -Concluded. 


Mar- 

Cities. 

Hospitals.                     Asylums,  almshouses,  etc. 

Docks and 
wharves. 

ginal 
num- 
ber. 

Land  and 
build- 
ings. 

Appara- 
tus, etc. 

'Land  and 
Total.        build- 
ings. 

Appara-     ^  ^^j 
tus,etc.      *"**'• 

66 

Utlca.N.'i' 

127,000 

$18,000 

945,000 

1 

1 

67 

Peoria,  111 

68 
69 

Charleston,  8.  C 

Savannah,  Qa 

107,534 

7,466 

115,000 

$200,000 

99,444 

$209,444 

'"$16*666 

70 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.. 

San  Antonio,  Tex 

Duluth,  Minn 

61,000 

'V,5^ 

2.000 
66,528 

71 

72 

5,000 
100,000 

73 

Erie,Pa 

74 

Ellzabeth,N.J 

Wilkesbarre,  Pa 

5,500 

500 

6,000 

15,000 

3,000 

18,000 

76 

76 

Kansas  City,  Kans 

77 

Harrisburg.  Pa 

78 

Portland, Me 

5,000 
30,000 
(c) 

3,000 
1,000 

8,000 
81,000 

(0 

30,000 

3,000 

33,000 

79 

Yonker8,N.Y 

Norfolk,  Va 

150,000 

80 

(c) 

(c) 

(c) 

81 

Wuterbury,  Conn 

82 

Holyoke,  Mass 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind 

(b) 

(b) 

5,700 

(h\ 

(ft) 

37,830 

83 

III 

Youngstown,  Ohio 

Houston,  Tex 

1,200 

250 

1,450 

'.'."'.'.'.'.'.'. 

86 

Covington,  Ky 

Akron,  Ohio 

7,000 

7,000 

2,000 

87 

88 

Dallas,  Tex 

20,346 

9,401 

29,747 

.................. .| 

89 

Saginaw,Mich 

5.000 

90 

liCincaster,  Pa 

• 

91 

Lincoln,  Nebr 

.................. ..| 

92 

Brockton,  Mass 

24,475 

3,375 

27,850 

93 

Bingham  ton,  N.  Y 

Augusta,  Ga 

30,000 
42,000 

5,000 
6,000 

85,000 
4»,000 

94 

12,000 

95 

Pawtucket,  R.  I 

15,012 

4,660 

19.672 

96 

Altoona,  Pa 

97 

Wheeling.  W.Va 

Mobile,  Ala 

2,000 
40,000 

2,'666 
40,000 

15,000 

98 

99 

Birmingham,  Ala 

:;::"":::::::::::  i 

100 

Little  Rock,  Ark 

Springfield,  Ohio 

Galveston,  Tex 

Tacoma,  Wash 

Haverhill,  Mass 

26,000 
25,000 

1,500 

5,000 
3,000 
(&) 

80,000 

28,000 

600,000 

1,500 

101 

102 

638,766 
81,463 

103 

104 

i41,80C 

714.460 

i66,760 

105 

Spokane,  Wash 

Terre  Haute,  Ind 

1,500 

463 

1,963 

106 

107 

Dubuque.  Iowa 

108 

Quincy,Ill 

280,000 

109 

South  Bend,  Ind 

110 

Salem,  Mass 

i  135, 000 

^7,197 



i 142, 197 

111 

Johnstown,  Pa 

11? 

Elmira,N.Y 

::::::::::  ::::::::::i 

118 

Allentown,  Pa 

. 

114 

Davenport,  Iowa 

40,000 

115 

McKeesport,  Pa 

116 

Springfield,  111 

117 

Chelsea,  Maffl 

118 

Maiden,  Mass ,. 

28,600 

5,949 

84.549 

119 

Topeka,  Kans 

120 

Sioux  City,  Iowa 

121 

Knoxville.Tenn 

Chattanooga,  Tenn . . . 
Superior,  Wis 

7,500 
43,000 

(ft) 
1,385 

450 
10,000 

(ft) 

7,950 
53,000 
(ft) 

1,335 

1-22 

123 

(ft) 

(ft) 

(ft) 

(ft) 

124 

Rockford,  111 

125 

Taunton,  Mass 

88,700 

6,000 

44,700 

126 

Joliet,Ill 

1 

127 

Canton,  Ohio 

500 

150 

650 

, 

128 

Butte,  Mont 

1 

129 

Aubum,N.Y 

.... 

1 

1 

a  Including  $300,000,  city's  interest  in  private  high  nohools  and  colleges. 
6 Not  reported, 
c Included  in  other  assets, 
d including  ferries  and  bridges. 
«Not  including  uncollected  taxes. 

/Including  city  hall,  parks,  iails,  hospitals,  asylums,  almshouses,  etc.,  docks  and  wharven,  mar- 
kets, cemeteries,  and  land  and  buildings  for  police  department. 
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Ferries 

and        Markets, 
bridges. 

Ceme- 
teries. 

Bath 
houses 

and 
bathing 
beaches. 

Water- 
works. 

Gas 
works. 

Electric- 
light 
plants. 

Other. 

Total 
assets. 

Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 

1 

$1,333,757 
2,5?2,826 
a  1,300,000 
2,162,467 
9,615,736 
1,966,321 
5,942,748 
4,907,141 

924,07? 
1,604,899 
1,564.800 
«  3, 063. 404 
3,762,149 
4,154.216 
3,031,917 
1,524,147 
3,694,034 
2,624.718 
2,100,078 
1,324.960 
2,452,967 
1,876,749 
2,271,334 
2,803,286 
2,236,277 
1,697,873 
2,836,428 
3,207,401 
2,465,290 
3,398,773 
2,148,616 
2,103,753 
1,-236,629 
1,022,256 
1,421,316 
2,223,933 
5,060.998 
4,703,622 
3.291,681 
3,115,307 

942,593 

849,960 
1,280,442 
1,129,460 
3,246,122 

666,827 

Jtl,264,004 

1,480,284 

794, 125 
1,387,814 
1,783,530 
2,064,645 
3,223,420 

1,707.043 
809,953 
776,357 

1,377,942 
2,760,973 
1,228.913 
1,664,427 
1,004.388 
1,243,259 

66 

$100,000 

1 1 

110,000 

a369,056 

137,120 

3,000,000 

68,521 

49,359 

d  130, 938 

64,567 

21,406 

67 

$20,000 

1 

68 

125,000 

160,000' 

5.000!   t7f).o66 

$1,031,849 
3,000,000 

69 

70 

160,000 

27,600 
37,500 

12,500 

71 

1,900,000 
2,600,000 

$466,000 

72 

(c) 

73 

74 

1 1 

56.666 
40,000 

75 

365,000 

76 

2,000,000 

77 

225,900 

6,000 

78 

1,649,078 
1,282,431 
1,000,000 
1,147,303 
1,500,000 

79 

66,000 

ic) 

(c) 

/555,606 
60,000 

80 

81 

I 

82 

1::::::::::: 

16,000 
13,000 

1 

is,  356 

29,771 

83 

1 

1 

970,000 

84 

138,000 

76,000 

300,000 

4,696 

125,000 

10,000 



85 

1,200,000 

155,000 
6,000 
8.450 

86 

87 

998,874 

900,000 

868,000 

886,460 

890,462 

2,000,000 

760,000 

1,820.637 

1,800,160 

500,000 

623,479 

88 

8,000 
136,000 

66,666 

20.760 

13,600 

600 

181,437 

89 

90 

65,000 
23,500 

91 

:::::::;::::::::::::: 

92 

260,000 
100,000 

93 

10,000 
86,800 

1,404.356 
53,976 

94 

95 

96 

290,000 

100,000 

M03.515 

26,000 

3.000 
16,600 
60,000 
22,000 
10,000 

250,000 

$100,000 

1,000 

97 

98 

82,686 

22,953 

99 

36,000 

100 

280,000 

(0 

676,184 
1,664,455 
1,204,830 
1,260.000 

989,837 

6,000 
24,000 
271,178 
83,611 
107,857 
40,100 
4.000 
20,000 

101 

66,666 
450,000 

102 

531,063 
150.000 

2,834 

103 

3,326 

104 

312,300 

1  

106 



36,225 

106 

107 

12,000 

110,000 

108 

879,778 
1,600,000 

109 

52,400 

79,400 

30,700 
48,000 

110 

111 

220,000 

75,000 

112 

... 
871,500 

118 

20,000 

10,000 

114 



600,000 
1,016,000 

400,000 
1,040,806 

8,059 
6,800 

115 

36,000 

116 

117 

26,000 

182,750 
36,071 

118 

68,458 

119 

15,000 

460,714 

120 

300,000 

107,000 

121 

122 

159,490 

(ft) 

(ft) 

(ft) 

(ft) 

629,062 

1,219,559 

825,000 

600,000 

(ft) 

Al,599 
149,640 

48,220 

123 
124 

42,300 

1,566 

1*25 

160,000 

126 

31,000 

4,480 
44,911 
17,000 

1-27 

128 

18,000 

529,366 

129 

9  Included  in  city  hall. 

A  Including  land  and  buildinjB^  for  city  hall. 

{Included  in  land  and  buildings  for  city  hall. 

{Including  workhouses,  reformatories,  etc. 
Not  including  cash  in  treasury  and  uncollected  taxes. 
I  Pole  line  only. 
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Table  XTX.— PER  CAPITA  DEBT,  ASSESSED  VALUATION  OF  PROPERTY.  AND   EXPEXDT- 

TURE8  FOR  MAINTENANCE. 


Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 


CitleB. 


Net 
debt. 


Aflsensed 
valua- 
tion of 
real  and 
personal 
prop- 
erty. 


Expenditures  for  maintenance. 


St.  Paul,  Minn 
Rochester,  N.  Y 


64.70 
82.04 
40.27 
13.02 
83.65 
86.98 
50.70 
16.13 
22.26 
54.44 
60.58 
81.14 
43.98 
82.95 
81.68 
18.29 
28.00 
45.88 
61.58 


New  York,  N.  Y ,a  r73. 21 6$i, 

Chicago.  111.  (c) I      17.17 

Philadelphia,  Pa. . . .      81. 86 

8t.Louifl,Mo I      83.21 

Boston.Mas dl05.72 

Baltimore,  Md "    ~" 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Buffalo.N.Y 

San  Francisco,  Cal. . 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Pittsburg,  Pa 

New  Orleans,  La 

Detroit,  Mich 

Milwaukee,  Wis 

Washington,  D.  C  . . . 

Newark,  N.J 

Jersey  City, N.J 

Louisville,  Ky 

Minneapolis,  Minn. . 

Providence.  K.  I 

Indianapolis,  Ind  . . . 

Kansas  Citv,  Mo 

"in 


Denver,  Colo I  pl9.66 

-  '   -     "  ■  43.56 

43.28 
48.26 
46.16 
68.09 
31.12 
82.67 
85.17 
14.12 
55.26 
15.54 
29.54 
8.37 
84.84 
85.4.5 
65.58' 
61.811 
81.25' 
22.28 
41.75 
80.62 


Toledo,  Ohio 

Allegheny,  Pa 

Columbus,  Ohio 

Worcester,  Mass 

Syraca*«,N.Y 

New  Haven,  Conn  . . 

Paterson.N.J 

Fall  River,  Mass 

St.  Joseph.  Mo 

Omaha,  Nebr 

Los  Angeles,  Cal 

Memphis,  Tenn 

Scranton.Pa 

Lowell,  Mass 

Albany,N.Y 

Cambridge,  Mass 

Portland,  Oreg 

Atlanta,  Ga 

Grand  Rapids, Mich. 

Dayton,  Ohio 

Richmond,  Va 


,011.97 
208.23 
680.94 
649.05 
,942.86! 
762.821 
880.00' 
697.51' 
,027.90, 
616.20 
986.19 
491.11 
759.43 
532.65 
706.33' 
591.94 
446.77 
584.65 
526.49 
,078.49 
728.85 
438.96 
573.82 
679.85 
464.69' 
392.81' 
645.22' 
51-2.46 
948.621 
745. 19' 
622.28 
462.36 
682.81 
212.81 
340.38 
640.86 
869.32 
212.89 
750.80 
709.94 
996.26 
427.81 
581.27 
317. 15 
498.81 
817.79 


Police 

depart- 

ment, in- 
cluding 

Fire 
de- 
part- 
ment. 

Other 

All 
other 

police 
courts. 

Schools. 

Street 
light- 

street 
ex- 

jails, 
work- 

ing. 

pendi- 
tures. 

pur- 
poees. 

houses. 

reforma- 

tories, etc. 

__ 
SO.  38 

$8.61 

11.33 

S3. 78 

$2.10 

2.30 

.97 

4.14 

.31 

.51 

2.68 

.76 

2.64 

.88 

1.03 

2.54 

1.26 

2.56 

.73 

1.52 

f6.16 

2.12 

4.94 

1.21 

2.59 

J 

2.12 

.96 

2.64 

.78 

.98 

1.21 

1.16 

2.81 

.60 

.88 

2.47 

L71 

8.12 

.97 

.84 

2.85 

2.61 

8.83 

.83 

.91 

2.13 

1.85 

2.77 

1.06 

.89 

1.46 

1.89 

2.88 

.86 

1.38 

1.02 

1.06 

1.89 

.77 

.90 

2.09 

L76 

2.63 

H) 

2.16 

1.19 

1.89 

2.36 

.69 

.90 

2.93 

.83 

8.83 

.76 

1.39 

1.68 

1.12 

8.28 

.84 

.46 

1.86 

1.08 

2.21 

.62 

/1. 11 

k 

1.98 

1.16 

2.69 

.65 

.76 

1.18 

1.66 

8.83 

.80 

n.36 

1 

2.06 

1.99 

3.77 

1.72 

1.47 

.91 

1.04 

4.77 

.67 

.68 

1.23 

1.80 

2.71 

.46 

(n) 

1.28 

1.22 

2.62 

.73 

1.10 

1.14 

1.48 

3.64 

1.44 

1.85 

.97 

1.03 

4.87 

.61 

.83 

1.05 

1.01 

2.54 

.59 

.71 

1.05 

.98 

2.66 

.68 

.93 

1.24 

1.67 

3.18 

.60 

.66 

1.34 

1.32 

4.64 

.93 

2.32 

.78 

1.81 

8.68 

.80 

LIO 

1.85 

L20 

8.43 

.72 

1.04 

1.10 

1.85 

2.68 

.79 

.68 

1.25 

1.10 

8.00 

.87 

1.08 

.59 

.49 

1.20 

if) 

^86 

I 

.81 

1.16 

4.60 

.78 

.76 

1.19 

.93 

5.23 

.49 

1.57 

.83 

.71 

0.97 
^.78 

.87 

.40 

.56 

.48 

.44 

.51 

1.30 

1.25 

2.87 

.8S 

1.86 

1.73 

1.68 

3.01 

.92 

.90 

1.27 

.93 

4.49 

.78 

1.66 

.76 

.95 

2.76 

.55 

.45 

1.58 

L17 

1.63 

.83 

r.86 

1.02 

1.86 

2.96 

.43 

.64 

.85 

.87 

8.83 

.61 

.86 

1.28' 

1.05 

1.44 

.86 

ul.02l 

Total. 


S3. 92 
11.62 
14.87 
\h.M 
36.23 
13.99 
13.90 
15.69 
21.93 
18.82 
15.40 
12.77 
14.43 
12.87 
22-14 
18.86 
22.97 
12.64 
13.28 
22.66 
11.59 
11.76 
13.40 
17.23 
12.54 
12.12 
13.82 
13.06 
22.87 
16.10 
11.69 
14.31 
15.16 
4.87 
13.87 
14.00 
6.58 
6.45 
17.96 
15.05 
20.15 
10.64 
15.71 
13.22 
11.66 
14.57 


a  Not  including  $0.16  not  yet  approved  and  $1  11  in  litigation. 

b  Including  $0.27  liable  for  taxes  for  State  purposes  only  and  $26.08  exempt  from  local  taxes  for 
State  purposes, 
c  Not  including  data  relating  to  sanitary  district  of  Chicago. 
d  Including  $5.32  of  county  debt. 
e  Including  $1.93  expended  by  county. 
/Including  $0.19  expended  by  county. 

0  Including  $2.12  expended  by  county. 

A  Including  unpaid  warrants  which  can  not  be  traced  to  the  various  items  of  expenditure. 

i  Electric-Iight  plant  operated  by  city. 

i  Including  expenditures  for  garbage  removal. 

)t  Expenditures  for  jfarbage  removal  included  in  other  street  expenditures. 

1  Including  expenditures  for  sewers. 

m  Expenditures  for  sewers  included  in  other  street  expenditures. 

n  Expenditures  for  street  cleaning  and  sprinkling  included  in  expenditures  for  all  other  purposes; 
other  expenditures  for  streets  paid  for  by  property  owners. 

0  Including  expenditures  for  street  cleaning  and  sprinkling;  expenditures  for  sewers  paid  for  by 
proDcrty  owners. 

p  Not  including  special  assessment  bonds  and  warrants  and  accrued  interest  on  bonds. 

gNot  including  expenditures  for  schools  in  territory  annexed  during  year. 

r  Expenditure.s  for  ntreet  cleaning  and  sprinkling  included  in  expenditures  for  all  other  purposes. 

B  Including  expenditures  for  street  cleaning  and  sprinkling. 

t  Including  $l.ft(j  State  and  county  tax. 

tt Including  expenditures  for  removal  of  ashes. 

V  Expenditures  for  removal  of  ashes  included  in  other  street  expenditures. 
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ta»lb  XIX.— per  capita  debt,  assessed  valuation  of  property,  and  expendi- 
tures FOR  MAINTENANCE-Gontinued. 


Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 


47  t 

4S  \ 

49  ; 

601  ; 

51  I  ; 

52  I  ; 

53  ; 
64  [ 
55 

56  ; 

57 

58  I 

•59 
60 
61 
62 
63 
64 
65 
66 
67 
68 
69 
70 
71 
72 
73 
74 
75 
76 
77 
78 
79 
80 
81 
82 
83 
84 
85 
86 

a  Including  expenditures  for  garbage  removal. 

5  Expenditures  for  garbage  removalineluded  in  other  street  expenditures. 

c  Not  including  S5.49  local  improvement  bonds  and  warrants. 

dNot  including  personal  property. 

« Including  State  and  county  tax. 

/  Not  including  school  debt. 

SData  are  for  10  months. 
Expenditures  for  workhouses  included  in  expenditures  for  all  other  purposes, 
i  Including  expenditures  for  workhouses  and  $2.34  State  and  county  tax. 

i  Expenditures  for  police  courts,  Jails,  workhouses,  reformatories,  etc.,  included  in  expenditures 
for  all  other  purposes. 

A;  Including  expenditures  for  police  courts.  Jails,  workhouses,  reformatories,  etc. 
iNot  including  $1.17  expended  by  State  and  county, 
m  Supported  by  State  and  county, 
n Including  expenditures  for  parks  and  gardens. 

0  Expenditures  for  parks  and  gardens  included  in  other  street  expenditures, 
p  Not  reported. 
q  Expenditures  for  Brambleton  and  Atlantic  City  wards  included  in  expenditures  for  all  other 

r Including  expenditures  for  garbage  removal;  expenditures  for  Brambleton  and  Atlantic  City 
wards  included  in  expenditures  for  all  other  purposes. 

sincluding  $1.76  expended  for  various  purposes  in  Brambleton  and  Atlantic  Citywards,  which 
amount  can  not  be  traced  to  the  various  items  of  expenditure;  expenditures  for  garbage  removal 
included  in  other  street  expenditures. 

( Not  including  debt  of  center  school  district. 
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tablb  XIX.— per  capita  debt,  assessed  valuation  op  property,  and  expendi- 
tures FOR  MAINTENANCE-Concluded. 


Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 


87 


90 
91 
92 
93 
94 
96 
96 
97 
96 
99 
100 
101 
102 
103 
104 
105 
106 
107 
108 
109 
110 
111 
112 
113 
114 
116 
116 
117 
118 
119 
120 
121 
122 
123 
124 
126 
126 
127 
128 
129 


Citiefl. 


Net 

debt. 


AssesBed 
valua- 
tion of 
real  and 
personal 
prop- 
erty. 


I 


$11. 


Akron,  Ohio 

Dallas,  Tex 39. 

Saginaw.  Mich 30. 

Lancaster,  Pa 18. 

Lincoln,  Nebr 42. 

Brockton,  Mass 42. 

Blnghamton,  N.  Y  . . . .     16. 

Augusta,  Ua 18. 

Pawtucket.  R.  I 108. 

Altoona,  Pa 26. 

Wheeling,  W.  Va 13. 

Mobile.Ala c20. 

Birmingham,  A  la 48. 

LitUe  Rock,  Ark 6. 

Springfield,  Ohio Jt  22. 

Galveston ,  Tex 75. 

Tacoma,  Wash / 115. 

Haverhill,  Mass '    39. 

Spokane,  Wash 75. 

Terre  Haute,  Ind.  ( m ) .     10. 

Dubuque,  Iowa 29. 

Qulncy,Ill 31. 

South  Bend,  Ind n  7. 

Salem,  Mass o28. 

Johnstown.  Pa 10. 

Elmira,N.Y '    28. 

Allentown,  Pa 17. 

Da  ven  port,  Iowa 9. 

McKeesport,  Pa 14. 

Springfield,  111 30. 

Chelsea,  Mass 37. 

Maiden,  Mass 45. 

Topeka,  Kans '    17. 

Sioux  City,  Iowa 57. 

Knoxville,  Tenn '    43. 

Chattanooga,  Tenn  ...  I    26. 

Superior,  Wis 43. 

Rockford,Ill '    17. 

Taunton,  Mass I    43. 

Joliet.IU ,      5. 

Canton,Ohio I    29.36| 

Butte,  Mont g  18. 27 

Auburn,  N.Y 24.34 


Expenditures  for  maintenance. 


Police 
depart- 
ment, in- 
cluding 

police 
courts, 

jails, 

work- 
houses, 
reforma- 
torie8,etc. 


t401.69 
520.66 
352. 74 
383.77 
118.94 
687.88 
532. 49! 
476. 16' 
855.701 
409.62, 
611.03' 
410.801 
403.49; 
829.35 
445.92 
708.60 
597. 65 
688.75 
512. 30! 
576.561 
659.60 
127.45 
400. 87 
7.X5. 18 
381.51 
483.35 
571. 15 
395. 76 
460.16 
183.75 
686.94 
794.99 
264.45 
175. 87 
331.30 
438.60 
341.07 
203.47 
661.11 
101.58' 
378.901 
514.49 
463.65 


Fire 
de- 
part- 
ment. 


$0.74 

1.03 

.78 

.53 

.48 
1.03i 

.74 

1.60 

1.20 

.521 

.861 

l.Oli 

i.ii; 

.82 
.791 

1.G8 
.91i 
.87 
.84 
.89 
.771 
.75 
.52 

1.051 
.49 

(P) 
.30 
.66 
.80 
.92 

1.03! 
.94| 
.62 
.60 
.661 

1.00 
.79 
.53 

1.221 
.87 
.66 

1.95 
.58 


Schools. 


$1.26 
.89 
.70 

.48 

.68 
1.38' 

.70, 
1.21' 
1.07 

.55; 

.77 

.58 
1.171 
1.06, 

.65' 
1.69| 
1.16 
1.47| 

1.67; 

.79 
.88 
.75 
.82 
.90 
.27 

(P) 
.41 
.82 
.79 

1.14 
.94 
.99 
.84 
.67 
.73 

1.04 
.99 
.75 


Street 
light- 
ing. 


.88 

1.71 

.71 


S3. 13 
2.09 
8.99 
2.17 
2.47 
3.461 
3.28 

3.00 
2.26 
2.17 

1.70 

2.65 

1.42 

3.40 

3.34 

1.93 

3.87 

2.45 

1. 

1.90 

3.69 

2.31 

2.68 
3.61 
2.64 
2.77 
3.65 
6.11 
2.99 
3.36 
1.67 
1.36 
3.61 
8.00 
8.37 
2.63 
3.36 
r6.67 
2.52 


Other 
street 
ex- 
pendi- 
turee. 


•0.77 
.64 
.67 
.74 

.45 

.71 

1.00 

.591 

.78, 

.41 

(rf)  , 
.451 
.48 

(d) 
.71 

id) 

id) 
.90 
.26 
.47 
.66 
.49 
.48 
1.16 
.46 

.67 
,50 
1.01 
.79 

.86 

.74 
.46 
.41 
.66 

.28 
1.02 
.74 
.62 
.82 


$1.13 

1.10 

a  1.17 

.57 

1.70 

4.21 

.88 

.22 

1.34 


.81 
.64 
1.21 
i.l8 
.64 
1.63 


A. 


1.99 
.43 

1.14 

1.16 
.37 
.50 

1.67 
.45 

1.21 

.42 

.50 

1.13 

1.60 

1.07 

.55 

.66 

.41 

.71 

1.74 

1.48 

.82 

.94 

1.61 

.26 


All 
other 
pur- 
poses. 


$3.82 
4.84 

63.76 
2.76 
6.25 
7.78 
3.72 
6.27 

12.48 
3.26 
6.78 

flr2.13 
3.12 
1.63 
3.72 

12.38 
9.74 
9.06 
6.61 
2.96 
4.43 
2.65 
2.91 
8.93 
1.62 

2.81 
3.83 
2.74! 
4.01, 
6.86> 
11.081 
3.14 
6.88! 
3.69, 
3.79' 
4.361 
2.96 
9.661 
3.61, 
8.66 


Total. 


$10.35 

10.49 

10.97 

7.25 

11.03 

18.67 

10.32 

8.79 

19.87 

7.30 

9.84 

4.81 

7.89 

6.28 

9.06 

18.60 

16.80 

17.65 

11.74 

10.12 

10.34 

6.^4 

7.13 

17.30 

6.60 

(P) 

7.22 

10.70 

7.89 

10.35 

14.29 

20.58 

8.66 

12.48 

7.95 

8.06 

10.77 

9.63 

16.76 

9.78 

10.23 

6.441  « 17. 00 

3.03       7.92 


a  Including  expenditures  for  sewers  and  docks,  wharves,  etc. 

b  Expenditures  for  sewers  aud  docks,  wharves,  etc.,  included  in  other  street  expenditures. 

c  Supported  by  State  and  county. 

d  Electric-light  plant  operated  by  city. 

e  Not  including  $58.61  assumed  by  State  on  reorganization  of  city. 

/Including  expenditures  for  garbage  removal ;  streets  cleaned  by  chain  gang:  no  sprinkling  done 
by  city. 

a  Expenditures  for  garbage  removal  included  in  other  street  expenditures. 

A  Not  including  ^.45  expended  by  State  and  county. 

i  For  cleaning  only;  sprinkling  paid  for  by  property  owners. 

J  Streets  cleaned  by  chain  gang. 

K  Including  10.91  temporary  loan  bonds. 

I  Not  including  $1.91  local  improvement  bonds. 

m  Data  are  for  8^  months. 

n  Not  including  $10.25  street  and  sewer  improvement  bonds  held  against  private  property. 

o  Including  $3.06  of  trust  funds. 

p  Not  reported,  on  account  of  alleged  defalcation. 

q  Including  debt  of  school  district  extending  beyond  city  limits. 

r  Including  expenditures  for  school  district  extending  bevond  city  limits. 

8  Including  expenditures  for  school  district  extending  beyond  city  limits  and  unpaid  warrants 
which  can  not  be  traced  to  the  various  items  of  expenditure. 
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FOBEIGN  LABOB  LAWS.(^) 

BY  W.    F.  WILLOUGHBT. 
RUSSIA. 

Though  Russia  has  only  within  a  comparatively  recent  date  entered 
the  ranks  of  the  important  industrial  nations,  it  is  of  interest  to  note 
that  not  only  has  the  elaboration  of  a  systematic  industrial  code 
reached  an  advanced  stage,  but  in  more  than  one  respect  the  begin- 
nings of  this  legislation  antedate  those  of  any  of  her  more  industrial 
neighbors. 

Russia  was  thus  the  first  nation  to  appreciate  the  necessity  for  a 
special  corps  of  inspectors  to  control  methods  of  work  in  factories. 
The  appointment  of  such  officials  was  directed  by  an  imperial  decree 
issued  at  the  early  date  of  1719.  This  same  decree  contained  the  germ 
of  factory  legislation  by  stipulating  that  workingmen  should  be 
honestly  paid  for  their  work  and  properly  taken  care  of.    . 

In  1763  further  measures  were  promulgated  to  prevent  work  being 
imposed  upon  workingmen  beyond  their  strength,  and  to  prevent  the 
employment  of  workingmen  in  factories  and  workshops  to  the  detri- 
ment of  their  agricultural  work.  In  the  following  year,  1764,  the 
hours  of  labor  in  factories  and  mills  belonging  to  the  Crown  were  lim- 
ited to  12  per  day.  In  1803  the  employment  of  children  under  10 
and  workingmen  over  50  years  of  age  was  prohibited.  The  principle 
of  a  weekly  rest  day  in  all  Government  establishments  was  established 

a  In  Bulletin  Nos.  25,  26,  27,  and  28  detailed  accounts  have  been  given  of  the 
laws  of  Great  Britain,  France,  Belgium,  Switzerland,  Germany,  and  Austria  in  rela- 
tion to  the  right  of  association  and  coalition,  the  labor  and  apprenticeship  contract, 
labor  in  factories  and  workshops,  arbitration  and  conciliation  of  industrial  disputes, 
and  the  organization  of  bureaus  of  statistics  of  labor.  It  is  neither  desirable  nor 
practicable  to  attempt  a  similarly  comprehensive  statement  of  the  laws  of  the 
remaining  European  countries.  In  the  present  chapter,  therefore,  the  effort  has  in 
general  been  made  to  present  only  an  account  of  the  laws  of  these  countries  in  rela- 
tion to  the  employment  of  women  and  children,  the  regulation  of  hours  of  labor, 
the  protection  of  health  and  the  prevention  of  accidents,  etc.,  in  Stories  and  work- 
shops. The  chief  departures  from  this  field  are  in  the  case  of  Russia,  which  has 
recently  evolved  a  fairly  complete  labor  code,  thus  permitting  of  a  statement  of  the 
law  regarding  the  labor  contract  and  related  subjects,  and  in  the  case  of  the  Nether- 
lands, where  an  account  has  been  given  of  the  recent  law  providing  for  the  constitu- 
tion of  councils  of  labor  and  industry  patterned  after  the  Belgian  councils  that  have 
been  described. 
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by  law  about  the  same  time.  In  addition  to  these  general  decrees  the 
diflferent  departments  of  the  Government  issued  orders  regarding  the 
hours  of  labor,  intervals  of  rest,  etc.,  of  employees  in  works  coming 
under  their  jurisdiction. 

Although  all  of  these  provisions  that  have  been  cited  apply  only  to 
Government  establishments,  they  were  to  all  intents  general  regula- 
tions, since  at  that  time  industrial  work  was  almost  wholly  in  the  hands 
of  the  Government. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  follow  in  detail  the  subsequent  elaboration  of 
these  regulations  during  the  period  prior  to  1861,  when  the  emancipa- 
tion of  the  serfs  was  accomplished.  The  age  at  which  children  could 
be  employed  in  factories  was  raised  to  12  years,  and  the  hours  of  labor 
of  children  from  12  to  15  years  of  age  were  variously  limited  in  diflfer- 
ent Government  departments.  The  year  1861  marks  the  beginning  of 
a  new  epoch,  not  only  on  account  of  the  enfranchisement  act  of  that 
year,  but  because  following  that  act  the  Government  earnestly  took  up 
the  regulation  of  the  relations  between  employers  and  employees  in 
private  as  well  as  public  enterprises. 

Prior  to  this  date,  or  in  1859,  in  consequence  of  the  great  number  of 
accidents  in  factories,  especially  among  children,  there  was  appointed 
a  commission  to  assist  the  governor-general  of  St.  Petersburg  in  an 
investigation  of  all  the  factories  of  that  city  and  district.  This  inquiry 
brought  out  clearly  the  necessity  for  legislative  action,  and  a  bill  was 
prepared  prohibiting  the  employment  of  children  under  12  years  of 
age,  restricting  the  hours  of  labor  of  those  from  12  to  14  years  of  age, 
regulating  night  work,  etc. 

In  the  same  year  a  commission  organized  under  the  ministry  of 
finance^  as  the  result  of  an  independent  investigation  of  labor  conditions 
in  factories,  came  to  the  same  conclusions  as  the  St.  Petersburg  com- 
mission as  regards  conditions,  but  formulated  a  more  radical  measure 
for  their  improvement.  It  provided  that  children  under  12  years  of 
age  should  not  be  employed,  that  the  hours  of  labor  of  children  from 
12  to  16  years  of  age  should  not  exceed  10  in  the  case  of  day  or  6  in 
the  case  of  night  work,  and  that  precautions  should  be  taken  to  pre- 
vent accidents.  It  laid  down  the  principle  of  the  liability  of  employee 
for  accidents  to  their  employees,  and  called  for  the  appointment  of  an 
adequate  corps  of  factory  inspectors. 

Though  no  immediate  action  followed  the  preparation  of  this  bill,  it 
in  fact  being  disapproved  by  the  minister  of  finance  in  1866,  its  pro- 
visions have  been  stated,  as  it  not  only  evidences  the  recognition  at 
that  date  of  the  lines  along  which  factory  regulations  should  move, 
but  formed  the  starting  point  for  all  subsequent  efforts. 

In  1870  a  third  commission  was  appointed  by  the  minister  of  the 
interior  to  make  an  examination  into  all  matters  relating  to  the  rela- 
tions between  employers  and  employees,  the  labor  contract,  apprentice- 
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ship,  employment  of  children,  etc.  No  results  followed  this  inquiry, 
owing  partly  to  the  opposition  of  the  employer  class  and  partly  to  the 
difficulties  inherent  in  the  task  assumed  by  the  commission  of  prepar- 
ing a  law  that  should  be  applicable  to  all  classes  of  labor.  A  fourth 
investigation  undertaken  by  a  conamaission  in  1875  was  likewise  unpro- 
ductive of  results  for  much  the  same  reasons.  Inquiries  were  also 
made  by  the  Imperial  Technical  Society  and  by  a  Moscow  conmiittee. 

Though  not  productive  of  immediate  results,  the  conditions  shown 
by  these  investigations  made  it  inevitable  that  action  would  sooner  or 
later  be  had.  In  May,  1880,  the  council  of  ministers  declared  that 
provisional  laws  should  be  issued  dealing  with  the  most  urgent  matters. 
As  the  result  of  this  decision  a  series  of  laws  has  been  promulgated 
in  rapid  succession,  most  of  which  relate  to  the  protection  of  children 
employed  in  factories. 

The  first  of  these  laws  was  that  of  June  1-13,  1882,  concerning  the 
work  and  schooling  of  children,  and  this  date  may  therefore  be  taken 
as  marking  the  starting  point  of  factory  legislation  as  now  incorpo- 
rated in  the  industrial  code  of  Russia.  This  law  related  to  factories 
and  manufacturing  and  analogous  establishments,  whether  public  or 
private.  It  prohibited  the  employment  of  children  under  12  years  of 
age  in  such  places,  limited  the  hours  of  labor  of  children  from  12  to 
15  years  of  age  to  8  per  day,  provided  for  the  appointment  of  3 
factory  inspectors  for  the  3  most  important  manufacturing  districts, 
besides  providing  for  other  protective  measures. 

This  primary  law  has  been  amended  and  supplemented  in  a  number 
of  important  respects  by  subsequent  legislation.  A  law  passed  June 
12-24,  1884,  made  stringent  provisions  regarding  the  schooling  of 
children  employed  in  factories  and  strengthened  the  inspection  service. 
A  third  law,  dated  June  3-15,  1885,  prohibited  night  work  by  women 
and  children  under  1 7  years  of  age  in  the  principal  textile  industries. 
Finally,  by  a  law  dated  April  24-May  6, 1890,  the  law  was  still  further 
amended,  and  the  important  step  was  taken  of  relieving  the  law  of  its 
provisional  character  and  definitely  incorporating  it  in  the  industrial 
code  of  the  Empire  as  sections  107-126. 

In  the  meantime  the  Government  had  taken  up  the  subject  of  the 
elaboration  of  a  general  factory  act  which  should  relate  to  all  classes 
of  factory  operatives,  adult  males  as  well  as  women  and  children,  and 
determine  the  conditions  to  be  observed  in  making  and  dissolving  the 
labor  contract,  the  payment  of  wages,  the  infliction  of  fines,  the  pro- 
tection of  the  health  and  lives  of  employees,  etc.  This  work  was 
finally  consummated  in  the  law  of  June  3-15,  1886. 

This  law  consists  of  two  distinct  parts.  The  first  relates  to  the  labor 
contract,  and  is  a  development  of  the  general  principle  of  the  Russian 
civil  code.  It  applies  to  the  whole  Empire,  and  its  enforcement  is 
guaranteed  in  the  same  way  as  the  execution  of  other  contracts.     The 
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second  relates  to  tne  maintenance  of  good  order,  the  imposition  of 
fines,  the  payment  of  wages,  etc.,  in  factories,  and  was  made  to  apply- 
only  to  the  3  most  important  industrial  governments— St.  Petersburg, 
Moscow,  and  Vladimir.  Subsequent  laws  (June  11-23, 1891,  and  March 
14-26, 1894)  extended  its  application  to  15  other  governments,  so  that 
the  law  in  fact  is  now  in  force  in  practically  all  manufacturing  Russia. 
A  few  slight  modifications  were  introduced  in  the  law  of  1886  by  the 
act  of  June  8-20,  1893.  Finally,  by  the  law  of  March  14-26,  1894, 
above  cited,  the  law  was  definitely  incorporated  in  the  industrial  code 
of  the  Empire  as  sections  34  to  106. 

A  special  law,  enacted  August  26-September  7, 1886,  made  it  obliga- 
tory upon  factory  owners  and  operators  whose  establishments  included 
more  than  100  workingmen  to  provide  a  hospital  with  at  least  1  bed 
for  each  100  employees. 

Another  special  law  was  that  of  April  5-17, 1894,  in  relation  to  the 
protection  of  labor  in  metal  works  and  other  establishments  operated 
in  connection  with  mines,  and  therefore  not  constituting  works  covered 
by  the  general  factory  laws.  A  law  for  the  protection  of  employees 
working  below  ground  in  mines  had  been  passed  May  13-25, 1880, 
but  as  it  did  not  relate  to  surf  ace  work  the  law  of  1894  was  passed  to 
remedy  this  defect. 

There  remains  to  be  considered  one  other  important  branch  of  pro- 
tective labor  legislation,  that  of  the  limitation  of  the  hours  of  labor  of 
adult  male  workingmen.  A  10-hour  day  had  nominally  been  stipu- 
lated in  the  handicraft  trades  by  the  law  of  1785,  but  its  provisions 
soon  became  for  all  practical  purposes  a  dead  letter.  The  hours  of 
labor  of  adults  had  also  been  restricted  by  administrative  order  in 
works  attached  to  the  ministry  of  war.  It  was  not,  however,  until 
the  passage  of  the  recent  law  of  June  2-14,  1897,  that  this  radical 
principle  of  the  legal  regulation  of  the  hours  of  labor  of  male  adults 
can  be  said  to  have  been  effectively  introduced  into  the  Russian  labor 
legislation. 

THE  LABOR  CONTBACT. 

The  regulations  contained  in  the  industrial  code  concerning  labor 
contracts  between  factory  and  workshop  employees  and  their  employ- 
ers must  be  considered  in  the  light  of  supplementing  the  general  pro- 
visions of  the  civil  code  concerning  contracts  for  service.  According 
to  the  civil  code  a  contract  for  personal  service  may  be  made  before  a 
notary,  but  this  formality  is  not  obligatory.  The  industrial  code  makes 
it  obligatory  that  contracts  between  factory  employees  and  their 
employers  shall  be  in  writing  in  the  form  of  special  papers  or  as  entiies 
in  labor  pass  books  belonging  to  the  employees.  In  either  case  the 
terms  of  the  contract  must  be  fully  set  forth. 

Any  agreement  which,  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  this  law,  has 
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for  its  purpose  the  restriction  of  the  right  of  either  party  to  appeal  to 
the  courts  for  a  judicial  determination  of  his  rights  is  null  and  void. 

The  civil  code  does  not  distinguish  between  diflferent  forms  or  kinds 
of  contracts.  It  merely  prohibits  contracts  of  a  duration  of  more  than 
5  years.  The  industrial  code,  on  the  other  hand,  distinguishes  between 
3  kinds  of  conti-acts,  viz,  (1)  those  of  a  determined  duration,  (2)  those 
of  an  undetermined  duration,  and  (3)  those  where,  as  in  the  case  of 
piecework,  the  duration  is  limited  by  the  time  necessaiy  for  the  exe- 
cution of  a  particular  work. 

ThB  duration  of  contracts  of  the  first  kind  can  not  exceed  5  years. 
The  term  is  usually  1  year,  except  in  the  case  of  persons  working  half 
the  year  in  factories  and  half  in  agricultural  pursuits,  in  which  case 
the  term  is  6  months.  By  the  term  "  contracts  of  undetermined  dura- 
tion" are  meant  contracts  for  a  month,  week,  day,  or  shorter  time. 

The  civil  code  prohibits  a  workingman  from  leaving  his  work  or  an 
employer  from  dismissing  an  employee  before  the  expiration  of  the 
term  of  service  agreed  upon.  The  industrial  code  supplements  this 
by  providing  that  in  the  case  of  a  contract  of  undetermined  duration 
at  least  a  notice  of  a  fortnight  must  be  given  before  the  contract  can 
be  terminated. 

The  employer  is  absolutely  prohibited  from  reducing  the  wages  of 
an  employee,  either  by  changing  the  basis  upon  which  the  work  is  cal- 
culated or  reducing  the  days  or  hours  of  labor,  or  in  any  other  way, 
before  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  the  contract,  or  without  having 
given  at  least  2  weeks'  notice  in  the  case  of  contracts  not  for  a  fixed 
term.  Reciprocally,  the  workingmen  have  no  right  to  demand  a  change 
in  the  terms  of  a  contract  before  its  termination.  Infractions  of  these 
provisions,  which  are  based  on  the  general  provisions  of  the  civil  code, 
are  punished,  in  the  case  of  the  employer  by  a  fine  of  from  100  to 
300  rubles  ($51.50  to  $154.50),  without  prejudice  to  the  right  of  the  em- 
ployee to  claim  damages  in  a  civil  suit,  and  in  case  of  the  employee 
by  imprisonment  (art.  51  of  the  penal  code)  for  as  long  as  1  month. 

The  labor  contract  between  a  factory  employee  and  his  employer  can 
be  terminated  without  regard  to  the  foregoing  provisions:  (1)  By  a 
common  agreement  between  the  parties;  (2)  by  the  expiration  of  the 
term  of  service  agreed  upon;  (3)  by  the  completion  of  the  work  under- 
taken; (4)  by  either  party  giving  a  two  weeks'  notice  in  the  case  of 
contracts  for  an  undetermined  period  of  time;  (5)  by  the  employee 
being  removed  by  a  competent  authority  from  the  place  of  work,  or 
being  condemned  to  a  term  of  imprisonment  of  such  length  that  the 
performance  of  the  contract  is  rendered  impossible;  (6)  by  the 
employee  being  compelled  to  perform  obligatory  military  or  civil  serv- 
ice; (7)  by  the  institution  which  has  granted  the  employee  a  passport 
for  a  fixed  time  refusing  to  renew  it;  and  (8)  by  a  suspension  of  work 
in  the  establishment  lasting  more  than  seven  days,  as  the  result  of  a 
fire,  boiler  explosion,  flood,  etc.  ,    ^^^.^ 
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Independently  of  the  above  cases,  in  which  the  labor  contract  can 
be  considered  as  ipso  facto  sundered,  the  industrial  code  authorizes 
either  the  employer  or  employee  to  terminate  the  conti*act  in  cei-tain 
cases.  The  employer  can  exercise  this  right  without  having  recourse 
to  a  court  in  the  following  cases:  (1)  Where  the  employee  without 
sufficient  reason  absents  himself  for  more  than  3  days  at  one  time  or  6 
days  in  the  course  of  the  same  month;  (2)  where  the  employee  is  absent 
for  more  than  a  fortnight  at  one  time,  even  though  with  good  cause; 

(3)  where  the  employee  is  summoned  before  a  court  to  answer  for  a 
crime  entailing  punishment  by  imprisonment  or  a  more  severe  penalty; 

(4)  where  the  employee  is  guilty  of  insolence  or  bad  conduct  which 
may  prove  of  injury  to  the  establishment  or  the  personal  security  of 
those  in  charge;  and  (6)  where  the  employee  conti*acts  a  contagious  dis- 
ease. The  dismissed  employee  has  a  right  to  bring  an  action  for  dam- 
ages against  his  employer,  and  if  the  court  decides  that  the  contract  of 
employment  was  illegally  broken,  it  can  fix  the  amount  of  the  dam- 
age to  be  paid.  Action  must  be  taken  by  the  employee  within  a 
month  from  his  dismissal. 

The  employee,  on  his  side,  can  demand,  but  only  by  judicial  means, 
the  termination  of  his  labor  contract  in  case  the  conditions  regarding 
his  remuneration  are  not  observed,  and  in  the  following  cases:  (1) 
Where  he  is  beaten,  struck,  or  otherwise  maltreated  by  his  employer 
or  a  member  of  the  latter's  family  or  one  of  his  agents;  (2)  where  the 
conditions  regarding  food  and  lodging  are  not  complied  with;  (3)  where 
the  conditions  of  work  are  injurious  to  the  health  of  the  employee;  (4) 
in  case  of  the  death  of  the  husband  or  wife  or  other  member  of  the 
family  of  the  employee  who  has  been  furnishing  the  family  with  the 
means  of  existence,  and  (5)  where  the  member  of  the  employee's  family 
who  has  been  supporting  the  family  enters  the  obligatory  military 
service. 

The  reciprocal  moral  obligations  of  employers  and  employees  toward 
each  other  are  set  forth  in  the  civil  code.  In  a  general  way  they  con- 
sist in  the  duty  on  the  part  of  the  employee  to  be  faithful,  obedient, 
and  respectful,  and  to  maintain  good  order,  and  on  the  part  of  the  em- 
ployer to  be  just  and  kind  toward  the  employees,  to  pay  their  wages 
fully  and  promptly,  and  not  to  impose  on  them  work  not  comprehended 
in  the  labor  contract. 

PREVENTION  OF  ACCIDENTS  AND  PBOTECTION  OF  HEALTH  OF 

EMPLOYEES. 

As  yet  no  general  law  has  been  enacted  for  determining  the  precau- 
tions that  must  be  taken  in  industrial  establishments  for  the  protection 
of  the  lives  and  health  of  employees.  Special  laws  having  this  purpose 
in  view  were  enacted  for  mines  and  iron  and  steel  works  operated  in 
connection  with  them  May  13-25,  1880,  February  22-March  6,  1893, 
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and  April  5-17, 1894.  The  local  authorities,  under  this  general  power 
to  take  action  regarding  the  public  health,  have  subjected  certain 
classes  of  industrial  work  presenting  special  dangers  to  a  more  or  less 
effective  system  of  regulation. 

The  most  important  power  now  exercised  by  the  Government  con- 
cerning the  protection  of  employees  is  that  possessed  by  the  Govern- 
ment factory  commissions,  which,  as  will  be  subsequently  described, 
are  organized,  in  accordance  with  the  factory  law  of  1886,  in  each  of 
the  most  important  manufacturing  governments  of  the  Empire  for  the 
purpose  of  supervising  the  execution  of  the  factory  laws.  These  com- 
missions, among  their  other  functions,  are  specifically  given  the  duty 
of  preparing  regulations,  which  shall  be  binding  upon  employers,  con- 
cerning the  measures  to  be  taken  in  factories  and  workshops  to  safe- 
guard the  lives,  health,  and  morals  of  employees,  and  to  provide  them 
with  medical  attendance  when  sick  or  injured. 

In  virtue  of  this  direction  the  commissions  have  issued  orders  of  the 
nature  above  described.  Though  binding  upon  employers  in  their 
respective  districts,  they  are  not  in  the  nature  of  laws,  as  they  are  dif- 
ferent for  the  different  districts  and  are  subject  to  constant  change.  It 
would  be  quite  beyond  the  scope  of  the  present  work,  therefore,  to 
attempt  a  more  detailed  statement  of  the  nature  of  their  provisions. 

H0X7BS  OF  LABOB:  STTKDAT  AND  NIGHT  WOBX  OF  ADULT  MALES. 

The  regulation  of  the  houi*s  of  labor  of  adult  males,  as  well  as  the 
conditions  under  which  they  may  be  employed  on  Sunday  and  at  night, 
was  accomplished,  as  has  been  shown,  by  the  law  of  June  2-14,  1897. 
Following  is  a  translation  of  this  law: 

1.  All  factories  and  workshops  to  which  articles  128  to  156  of  the 
industrial  code  apply,  (a)  mines,  blast  furnaces,  iron  and  steel  and  other 
metal  works,  gold  and  platinum  mines,  railway  shops,  as  well  as  fac- 
tories and  es^blishments  belonging  to  the  cabinet  of  His  Imperial 
Majesty,  to  the  general  administration  of  the  appanages,  and  to  the 
domain  of  the  State,  shall  be  subject  to  the  foUowmg  regulations  con- 
cerning the  duration  and  division  of  the  hours  of  labor. 

Technical  establishments  coming  under  the  ministries  of  war  and 
the  marine  are  subject  to  the  special  regulations  and  orders  of  those 
departments. 

2.  In  fixing  the  workday  or  hours  of  labor  in  each  24  there  must  be 
counted  the  time  during  which  the  workingmen,  in  conformity  with 
the  provisions  of  the  labor  contract  (arts.  92, 103,  134,  137,  and  142  of 
the  code),  are  obliged  to  be  inside  the  works  at  the  disposition  of  the 
persons  directinja:  their  work. 

In  mines  the  time  consumed  by  the  workingmen  in  descending  into 
and  leaving  the  mines  must  be  counted  as  work  time. 

3.  That  work  shall  be  considered  as  night  work  which,  in  the  case 

a  The  law  thus  does  not  apply  to  shopn  in  which  less  than  16  persons  are  employed 
and  no  use  is  made  of  a  mechanical  motor. 
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of  tv^ork  performed  under  the  single  shift  system,  is  performed  between 
the  hours  of  9  p.  m.  and  5  a.  m.,  or,  in  the  ease  of  work  under  the 
system  of  two  or  more  shifts,  is  performed  between  the  hours  of 
10  p.  m.  and  4  a.  m. 

In  gold  and  platinum  mines  exploited  by  private  persons,  article  29 
of  the  appendix  to  article  661  of  the  mine  regulations  shall  apoly. 

4.  In  tne  case  of  persons  employed  exclusively  during  the  aay,  the 
hours  of  labor  must  not  exceed  lli  in  each  24,  and  on  Saturday  and  the 
days  before  the  12  holidays  mentioned  in  section  6  must  not  exceed  10. 
On  the  day  before  Christmas  work  must  not  be  prolonged  beyond  noon. 

6.  In  the  case  of  workingmen  employed  partly  during  the  night  the 
hours  of  labor  must  not  exceed  10  per  day. 

6.  The  holidays  upon  which  cessation  from  work  is  obligatory  (sec. 
2  of  art.  142  of  the  industrial  code),  are,  in  addition  to  Sundays,  Janu- 
ary 1  and  6,  March  25,  August  6  and  15,  September  8,  December  25 
and  26,  the  Friday  and  Saturday  of  Holy  Week,  Ascension  Day,  and 
the  second  day  of  Pentecost. 

In  the  list  of  days  upon  which  minors  and  young  persons  are  not 
allowed  to  work  (art.  142  of  the  industrial  code),  (a)  must  be  included 
all  Sundays  and  holidays  during  which  adults  must  not  work. 

In  the  case  of  employees  of  a  nonorthodox  faith,  those  holidays  not 
recognized  by  their  church  may  be  omitted  from  the  list.  In  the  case 
of  emplovees  who  are  not  Christians  it  is  permissible  to  introduce  in 
the  list  OT  rest  days  days  of  the  week  other  than  Sunday,  conformably 
with  the  law  of  their  religion.  The  observance  of  the  other  holidays 
mentidned  in  section  6  is  not  obligatory  upon  them. 

In  gold  and  platinum  mines  exploited  by  private  persons,  article  28 
of  the  appendix  to  article  661  of  the  mines  regulations  apply. 

7.  Acting  in  accord  with  the  director  of  the  establishment  the  work- 
ingmen can,  by  way  of  exception  to  section  6,  work  on  Sunday  instead 
of  a  week  day.  Tiie  agreement  to  do  so  must  be  immediately  made 
known  to  the  authorities  charged  with  the  superv^ision  of  the  execution 
of  the  present  law. 

8.  Overtime  work  is  that  which  is  performed  by  an  employee  at  a 
factory  or  mill  during  the  hours  when  according  to  the  shop  regula- 
tion (art.  142  of  the  industrial  code)  he  is  not  required  to  work.  Over- 
time work  is  only  permissible  where  it  is  expressly  agreed  to  by  the 
employer  and  employee.  In  the  labor  contract  only  that  work  of  this 
kind  can  be  included  which  is  rendered  necessary  by  the  technical 
conditions  of  operation. 

9.  It  is  the  auty  of  the  competent  ministers,  acting  in  conjunction 
with  the  nainister  of  the  interior,  (a)  to  elaborate  the  foregoing  provi- 
sions by  issuing  detailed  regulations  and  instructions  concerning  the 
division  of  the  nours  of  labor  generally,  and  for  individual  industries 
in  particular  (duration  of  labor,  organization  of  shifts,  number  of 
employees,  intervals  of  rest,  etc.),  as  well  as  those  having  for  their  pur- 
pose the  regulation  of  the  execution,  division,  and  remuneration  of 
overtime  work;  (b)  to  authorize,  if  the  nature  of  the  work  requires  it 
(continuous  work,  etc.),  or  according  to  the  nature  of  the  work  (care  of 
steam  boilers,  ordinary  and  extraordinary  repairs,  etc.),  and  in  other 
particularly  important  exceptional  cases,  exceptions  to  the  provisions 

aThis  article  prescribes  that  the  shop  rules  must  state  the  number  of  holidays 
during  the  year,  but  need  not  mention  which  days  these  are. 
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of  the  present  law  for  the  purpose  of  making  them  either  more  strin- 
gent or  less  eflfective,  in  the  case  of  special  branches  of  industry  or 
special  establishments  or  special  categories  of  workingmen,  and  finally 
to  issue  regulations  fixing  these  exceptions;  (c)  to  promulgate  regula- 
tions concerning  the  duration  and  division  of  the  labor  period  in  the 
industries  and  trades  which  are  specially  injurious  to  tne  health  of 
their  employees,  by  which  the  maximum  hours  of  labor  fixed  by  sec- 
tions 4  and  6  are  reduced  according  to  the  danger  attaching  to  these 
industries  and  trades,  account  being  also  taken  of  precautionary  meas^ 
ures  for  lessening  this  danger. 

In  the  case  of  the  factories  and  establishments  belon^ng  to  the  cab- 
inet of  his  Imperial  Majesty,  to  the  general  administration  of  the  appa- 
nages, and  to  the  domains  of  the  State,  the  regulations  and  provisions 
of  section  9  are  published  by  the  competent  ministers  without  con* 
sultation  with  the  minister  of  the  interior. 

10.  The  oflScials  connected  with  the  service  for  the  inspection  of  fac- 
tories, metal  mills,  and  railway  shops  of  the  State  are  charsjed  with 
the  execution  of  the  present  law  and  the  orders  issued  in  virtue  of 
section  9  as  far  as  industrial  establishments  operated  by  private  indi- 
viduals and  gold  and  platinum  mines  are  concerned.  The  super- 
vision of  the  execution  of  the  provisions  applying  to  establishments 
belon^ng  to  the  cabinet  of  his  Imperial  Majesty  and  to  the  general 
administration  of  the  appanages  and  the  domains  of  the  State  is  intrusted 
to  the  oflScials  having  charge  of  the  direction  of  these  establishments. 

11.  The  present  law  will  enter  into  force  January  1,  1898.  The 
competent  ministers,  acting  in  conjunction  with  the  minister  of  the 
interior,  however,  have  the  power  of  applying  its  provisions  before 
that  date  in  such  districts  or  particular  industries  or  establishments  as 
they  may  specially  designate. 

Section  9,  it  will  be  observed,  grants  a  very  wide  authority  to  the 
competent  ministers  of  state  to  issue  orders  modifying  or  extend- 
ing the  provisions  of  the.  foregoing  law.  In  pursuance  of  this  authori- 
zation an  order  was  issued  September  20-October  2,  1897,  by  the ' 
minister  of  finance,  acting  in  conjunction  with  the  minister  of  the 
interior,  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  more  definitely  the  duration  and 
division  of  the  work  period  in  factories  and  mills.  To  a  considerable 
extent  this  order  but  reproduces  the  provisions  contained  in  the  law. 
The  principal  additional  regulations  provided  for  are  as  follows: 

Those  intermissions  of  work  during  which  the  employees  are  free 
to  leave  the  establishment  and  do  as  they  please  are  not  considered  as 
part  of  the  working  time.  Where  18  hours  of  work  per  day  are  per- 
formed by  means  of  two  shifts  the  hours  of  labor  of  employees  may 
be  increased  to  12  per  day,  provided  that  no  workingman  performs 
more  than  an  average  of  9  hours'  work  per  day  during  any  period  of 
two  weeks.  When  the  hours  of  labor  per  day  exceea  10  there  must 
be  an  interval  of  rest  of  at  least  one  nour's  duration,  the  time  of 
occurrence  of  which  will  be  determined  according  to  the  nature  of 
work  and  local  conditions.  Exceptions  to  this  provision  can  only  be 
authorized  when,  at  the  time  the  shop  rules  are  approved,  it  is  evident 
that  there  are  serious  obstacles  to  the  application  of  tne  provision 
resulting  from  the  nature  of  the  work  carried  on,  or  where  its  observ- 
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ance,  on  account  of  local  conditions,  is  recognized  to  be  unfavorable 
to  the  employees.  Opportunity  must  be  given  to  the  employees  to 
take  their  meals  at  least  as  orten  as  once  in  6  hours.  Where  it  is 
impossible  to  have  the  work  cease  at  these  intervals  of  time  the  work- 
ingmen  must  be  permitted  to  take  their  meals  while  the  work  is  in  prog- 
ress. In  this  case  the  shop  rules  must  indicate  the  place  where  meals 
must  be  taken.  On  Sundays  and  holidays  at  least  2i  hours'  uninter- 
rupted rest  from  labor  must  be  allowed.  Exceptions  to  the  provisions 
regarding  hours  of  labor  and  intervals  of  rest,  and  work  on  Sundays 
ana  holidays,  are  authorized  in  the  case  of  workingmen  engaged  in 
work  that  must  be  continuously  prosecuted,  in  so  far  as  such  excep- 
tions are  necessary,  and  in  taking  into  account  the  following  consider- 
ations: (a)  The  number  of  hours  of  labor  in  two  consecutive  days 
must  not  in  general  exceed  24  for  each  employee,  and,  in  the  case  of 
two  consecutive  days,  with  change  of  shift,  30  hours;  (b)  every  work- 
ingman  must  be  free  from  work  for  24  consecutive  hours  at  least  3 
times  per  month,  if  the  number  of  his  hours  of  labor  per  day,  exclud- 
ing the  days  when  there  is  a  change  of  shifts,  does  not  exceed  8,  and 
at  least  4  times  per  month  if  his  hours  of  labor  exceed  that  number. 
These  exceptions  are  only  authorized  in  respect  to  the  work  specially 
designated  in  the  shop  rules  and  for  which  the  mode  of  operation  is 
indicated. 

Exceptions  to  these  provisions  regarding  hours  of  labor,  etc.,  are 
also  authorized  in  the  case  of  workingmen  employed  in  performing 
such  work  as  the  making  of  repairs,  tne  firing  of  boilers,  the  guard- 
ing of  the  plant,  and  in  general  all  that  work  the  prior  performance  of 
which  is  necessary  in  order  that  the  work  proper  of  the  establishment 
may  be  begun.  These  exceptions  are  only  authorized  in  the  case  of 
those  works  which  are  specially  designated  in  the  shop  rules  and  for 
which  the  mode  of  operation  is  indicated. 

The  provisions  regarding  hours  of  work  and  Sunday  and  holiday 
work  may  be  disregarded  in  the  case  of  the  following  kinds  of  work: 
(a)  Repairs  necessitated  on  account  of  sudden  accidents  to  boilei's, 
motors,  machinery,  etc.,  which  interrupt  work  in  all  or  a  part  of  the 
establishment;  (b)  temporary  work  required  on  account  of  a  fire  or 
other  unexpected  occurrence,  in  order  that  the  work  of  the  establish- 
ment may  be  carried  on. 

In  addition  to  the  cases  in  which  exceptions  may  be  granted  to  the 
regulations  which  have  just  been  given  the  proper  ministers  may 
authorize  other  exceptions  in  specially  important  cases  for  determined 
classes  of  industries  or  categories  of  employees.  Requests  for  these 
exceptions  must  be  transmitted  to  the  minister  of  finance  through  the 
inspectors  of  factories. 

The  number  of  hours  of  overtime  work  permitted  in  the  case  of  any 
employee  must  not  exceed  120  per  year.  In  this  number,  however, 
are  not  to  be  included  those  hours  worked  overtime  in  the  performance 
of  work  that  is  obligatory  upon  the  employee  in  virtue  of  the  labor  con- 
tract or  the  work  rendered  necessary  oy  unexpected  accidents  to  boil- 
ers, machinery,  etc. ,  and  other  accidents.  If  the  overtime  work  aflfects 
the  whole  establishment  or  a  considerable  body  of  the  employees, 
notice  must  be  immediately  sent  to  the  inspector  of  factories.  The 
inspector  can  require'  notice  in  other  cases,  such  as  where  but  a  few 
employees  are  aflfected.  Every  director  of  an  industrial  establishment 
must  prepare  a  report  showing  all  overtime  work  performed  in  his 
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establishment  in  such  a  form  that  the  number  of  hours  worked  bv 
eat!h  employee  and  the  time  and  circmnstances  under  which  the  work: 
was  periormed  can  always  be  seen. 

WOBEINGMEirS  PASS  BOOKS. 

Each  employee  must  be  supplied  with  a  pass  book  of  a  form  approved 
by  the  governmental  factory  commission  within  7  days  after  he  begins 
work  in  the  establishment.  This  does  not  apply  to  workingmen 
employed  to  do  other  work  than  that  for  which  the  establishment  is 
conducted.  The  book  must  be  furnished  gratuitously.  It  must  con- 
tain the  full  name  of  the  owner;  the  length  of  service  agreed  upon, 
and  the  time  for  which  the  passport  of  the  workingman  is  valid;  the 
amount  of  wages  to  be  paid,  the  manner  of  its  calculation,  and  the 
conditions  of  payment;  the  sum  to  be  paid  by  the  workingman  for 
the  use  of  a  lodging,  baths,  and  other  conveniences  supplied  by  the 
establishment;  any  other  conditions  of  the  labor  contract  that  the 
contracting  parties  desire  to  have  inserted;  the  amount  of  wages  earned 
and  the  amount  of  fines  imposed,  with  an  indication  of  the  reasons  for 
which  they  were  imposed;  and,  finally,  an  extract  from  the  legislative 
provisions  and  shop  regulations  showing  the  rights,  duties,  and 
responsibilities  of  the  employees. 

EMPLOYMENT   OF  WOMEN  AND  CHTLDKEN. 

The  first  law  promulgated  for  the  purpose  of  regulating  the  hours 
of  labor  of  children  was  that  of  June  1-13, 1882.  The  laws  of  1884, 
1885,  and  1890  that  followed  present  the  development  of  the  principles 
there  established,  besides  making  them  definite  parts  of  the  industrial 
code.  The  legal  provisions  concerning  this  subject  now  in  force  are 
as  follows: 

The  employment  of  children  under  12  years  of  age  in  industrial^ 
establishments,  whether  conducted  by  the  State  or  private  individuals, 
is  absolutely  prohibited. 

For  children  from  12  to  15  years  of  age  the  normal  duration  of  a 
day's  labor  shall  not  exceed  6  hours  in  each  24,  exclusive  of  the  time 
necessary  for  meals,  school  attendance,  and  rest;  not  more  than  4 
hours'  continuous  labor  shall  be  performed,  and  no  work  shall  be  per- 
mitted between  the  hours  of  9  p.  m.  and  5  a.  m.,  or  on  Sundays  and 
legal  holidays. 

To  this  general  restriction  of  the  employment  of  children  from  12  to 
15  years  of  age  a  number  of  exceptions  are  permitted  where  the  cir- 
cumstances are  such  as  to  justify  them.  Six  hqurs'  continuous  work  is 
thus  permitted  where  the  nature  of  the  work  in  any  establishment  is 
such  as  to  render  it  indispensable,  but  in  this  case  the  hours  of  labor 
per  day  must  not  exceed  6,  and  the  local  inspector  of  factories  must  be 
mf  oiTTied  that  advantage  is  being  taken  of  tnis  exception. 

In  establishments  which  are  operated  for  18  hours  per  day  by  means 
of  two  shifts  of  9  hours  each  the  children  may  be  employed  9  hours 
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per  day,  provided  that  not  more  than  4i  hours'  continuous  work  is 
required  without  an  intermission.  The  purpose  of  this  exception  is  to 
encourage  establishments  to  abandon  the  system  of  continuous  work 
for  24  hours  and  thus  do  away  with  night  work,  properly  speaking, 
and  shorten  the  hours  of  adult  labor  to  9  hours  per  day. 

Three  exceptions  are  permitted  to  that  part  of  the  general  rule  which 
relates  to  work  at  night  and  on  Sundays  and  holidays.  In  glass  works 
in  which  continuous  fires  must  be  maintained  children  may  be  employed 
for  6  hours  in  each  24  at  night,  provided  that  they  do  not  commence 
work  on  the  following  day  until  they  have  enjoyed  a  rest  of  at  least  12 
hours.  In  establishments  which  are  operated  for  18  hours  per  day  by 
means  of  two  shifts  of  9  hours  each  children  may  be  employed  at 
night,  provided  their  hours  of  labor  do  not  fall  between  the  hours  of 
10  p.  m.  and  4  a.  m.  The  purpose  of  this  exception  is  the  same  as 
that  given  above,  viz,  to  encourage  the  organization  of  work  in  two 
shifts  of  9  hours  each  instead  of  24  hours'  continuous  work. 

The  third  exception  relates  to  Sunday  and  holiday  work,  and  con- 
sists in  the  power  of  the  chief  inspectors  of  factories,  upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  lower  inspectors,  to  authorize  the  employment  of 
children  upon  Sundays  and  holidays,  so  far  as  adults  can  be  employed 
on  those  days. 

In  addition  to  these  specific  restrictions  upon  the  employment  of 
children  the  law  prohibits  the  employment  of  children  in  work  which 
is  detrimental  to  their  health.  The  ministers  of  finance  and  of  the 
interior  are  directed  to  designate  the  kinds  of  work  recognized  as  dan- 
gerous to  the  health  of  children,  or  exceeding  their  strength,  and  the 
ages  of  the  children,  not  beyond  15  years,  to  whom  such  work  shall 
accordingly  be  prohibited.  Thirty -six  categories  of  industries  and 
kinds  of  work  have  thus  been  indicated  by  a  ministerial  order  of  May 
14,  1893,  as  work  in  which  children  under  15  years  of  age  shall  not  be 
employed. 

Careful  provision  is  made  by  the  law  that  children  employed  in  fac- 
tories and  workshops  shall  have  an  opportunity  to  attend  school.  It 
is  made  obligatory  upon  employers  to  permit  all  children  employed 
by  them  who  do  not  have  certificates  of  primary  instruction  to  attend 
primary  schools  for  at  least  3  hours  per  day  or  18  hours  per  week. 
The  employers  are  encouraged  to  organize  and  maintain  special  schools 
for  their  employees  where  suitable  public  or  other  schools  are  not 
already  in  existence.  The  inspectors  of  factories  are  also  directed  to 
use  their  best  efforts  to  have  schools  established  by  the  local  ecclesi- 
astical or  other  authorities  for  the  benefit  of  children  employed  in 
factories.  Where  a  secondary  school  has  been  established  for  children 
working  in  factories,  the  proprietors  of  factories  must  pennit  such  of 
their  minor  employees  as  have  certificates  of  primary  instruction  to 
attend  it. 

The  only  special  restrictions  upon  the  employment  of  young  per- 
sons, or  those  from  15  to  17  years  of  age,  and  women  of  any  age, 
relate  to  night  work.     No  young  person,  as  above  defined,  or  woman 
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shall,  except  as  specially  provided  for  below,  be  employed  at  night, 
by  which  is  meant  between  the  hours  of  9  p.  m.  and  6  a.  m.,  in  Any  of 
the  textile  industries.  The  ministers  of  finance  and  the  interior  have 
the  power  to  extend  this  prohibition  to  any  other  industry. 

Exceptions  to  this  general  rule  are  permitted  in  the  following  cases: 
(1)  In  establishments  working  18  consecutive  hours  by  means  of  two 
9-hour  shifts  young  persons  and  women  may  work  at  night,  provided 
they  are  not  so  employed  between  10  p.  m.  and  4  a.  m. ;  (2)  in  serious 
cases,  as  after  a  long  suspension  of  work,  or,  as  the  result  of  pressure 
of  orders  before  the  holding  of  fairs,  the  governmental  factory  com- 
mission or  governor  can  authorize  the  employment  of  young  persons 
and  women  at  night,  provided  that  they  do  not  begin  work  on  the  next 
day  until  after  noon;  (3)  the  factory  conmiissions  or  governors  can 
authorize  young  persons  and  women  to  work  at  night  where  they 
work  with  the  heads  of  their  families.  The  purpose  of  this  exception 
is  a  moral  one  to  prevent  the  separation  at  night  of  wives  from  their 
husbands  and  children  from  their  parents. 

In  the  way  of  elaboration  of  the  foregoing  provisions,  power  is  given 
to  the  ministers  of  finance,  of  the  interior,  and  of  public  instruction 
to  issue  regulations  fixing  the  details  of  the  application  of  the  laws 
concerning  the  employment  of  minors.  Ministerial  instructions  have 
thus  been  issued  which  empower  the  inspectors  of  factories  to  require 
directoi^  of  industrial  establishments  to  inform  them  in  advance  of 
their  intention  to  employ  children,  their  probable  number,  and  their 
hours  of  labor.  Inspectors  must  also  see  that  in  each  establishment 
there  is  kept  a  special  register  giving  for  each  child  employed  his 
name  and  age,  the  address  of  his  parents,  the  date  at  which  he  enters 
the  facto ly,  the  nature  of  his  work,  his  hours  of  labor,  information 
concerning  his  attendance  at  school, -etc.  This  register  must  have  a 
special  column  in  which  the  inspectors  can  enter  remarks.  The  inspec- 
tion department  must  also  prepare  and  post  in  each  establishment 
employing  children  an  order  setting  forth  the  legal  provisions  con- 
cerning the  labor  and  education  of  minors,  the  classes  of  work  in  which 
children  •^hall  not  be  employed,  the  list  of  holidays,  and  in  general  all 
administrative  rules  upon  the  subject  that  are  binding  upon  the 
employer. 

If  inspectors  observe,  in  the  course  of  their  visits  to  factories,  that 
children  of  an  age  less  than  that  permitted  by  law  are  employed,  and 
that  they  do  not  have  a  parent  or  guardian  employed  in  the  same 
establishment,  or  that  there  are  employed  young  persons  from  15  to  17 
years  of  age  who  are  so  sick  or  frail  that  they  are  not  fitted  to  per- 
form the  work  assigned  them,  they  can,  after  a  medical  examination 
in  the  latter  case,  order  the  director  of  the  establishment  to  dismiss 
the  child  or  cease  to  employ  him  at  the  work  shown  to  be  unsuitable 
to  his  physical  powers. 
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The  penal  code  provides  for  the  infliction  of  imprisonment  and  fines 
upon  directors  of  factories  or  others  guilty  of  violating  any  of  the 
provisions  regarding  the  employment  of  children  and  young  persons. 

FACTORY  AND  WOBKSHOP  RULES. 

The  director  of  each  industrial  establishment  must  prepare  and  post 
in  the  workrooms  a  set  of  shop  regulations.  These  regulations  must 
be  approved  by  the  inspector  of  factories,  and  must  contain:  (1) 
Tables  showing,  separately  for  adults  and  minors,  the  hours  for  com- 
mencing and  ending  work,  the  number  and  duration  of  the  intervals 
of  rest,  the  hours  for  meals,  and  the  time  when  work  ceases  on  the 
days  before  Sundays  and  holidays;  (2)  a  list  of  the  holidays  upon 
which  work  will  be  suspended;  (3)  the  order  and  duration  of  the 
absences  permitted  to  workingmen  who  leave  their  work  or  dwellings, 
if  they  live  in  houses  belonging  to  the  establishment;  (4)  the  condi- 
tions governing  the  use  of  houses,  baths,  and  other  conveniences  sup- 
plied by  the  establishment;  (5)  the  times  at  which  machines  and  appa- 
ratus will  be  cleaned  and  the  shops  put  in  order,  if  such  work  must, 
according  to  their  contracts,  be  performed  by  the  workingmen;  (6) 
the  duties  of  the  employees  in  respect  to  the  maintenance  of  good 
order  and  proper  conduct  in  the  establishment;  and  (7)  the  precaution 
to  be  taken  in  the  use  of  machines,  against  fire,  etc. 

Every  industrial  establishment  must  also  keep  a  register  showing 
the  name,  residence,  and  age  of  all  persons  employed  by  it,  and  the 
source  from  which  they  have  received  their  passports. 

THE  INSPECTION  OF  FACTORIES. 

A  special  corps  of  factory  inspectors  was  provided  for  by  the  factory 
law  of  June  1-13, 1882.  It  was  reorganized  and  considerably  strength- 
ened by  the  laws  of  1886,  1890,  and  1894,  that  have  been  mentioned. 
The  last  law  in  particular  called  for  a  large  increase  in  the  number  of 
inspectors.  As  at  present  organized  the  force  consists  of  18  inspectors 
of  the  first  class  and  125  inspectors  of  the  second  class.  It  is  under 
the  immediate  direction  of  the  bureau  of  commerce  and  manufactures, 
ministry  of  finance. 

The  duties  and  powers  of  the  inspectors  are  set  forth  partly  in  the 
industrial  code  and  partly  in  the  ministerial  instructions  of  June  16-27, 
1884,  and  June  11-23,  1894.  They  are  there  enumerated  in  gteat 
detail,  but  a  summary  of  them  will  here  suffice. 

The  duties  of  the  inspectors  are:  (1)  To  exercise  an  immediate  over- 
sight of  the  execution  of  the  law  concerning  the  employment  of  women 
and  children  in  factories;  (2)  to  look  after  the  establishment  of  special 
schools  for  the  primary  instruction  of  minors  or  the  adaptation  of  the 
existing  public  schools  to  this  purpose;  (3)  to  prepare,  with  the  assist- 
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ance  of  the  local  police,  reports  concerning  the  infractions  of  the  law 
and  to  transmit  them  to  the  proper  judicial  authorities;  (4)  to  prose- 
cute the  offenders;  (5)  to  inspect  steam  lioilers  and  supervise  their  use 
as  provided  by  law;  (6)  to  collect,  verify,  and  classify  statistical 
material  concerning  industrial  establishments  that  they  may  obtain  in 
the  performance  of  their  duties;  (7)  to  perform  such  special  tasks  as 
may  be  confided  to  them  by  the  governors,  such  as  th^  description  of 
factories,  examination  of  steam  engines  and  boilers,  etc. ;  (8)  to  over- 
see and  verify  the  payment  of  the  taxes  upon  steam  boilers  provided 
by  the  law  of  March  14,  1894;  (9)  to  prepare  reports  upon  the  cases 
where  these  taxes  are  not  paid,  and  (10)  to  make  stated  reports  to  the 
bureau  of  commerce  and  manufactures,  according  to  the  form  pre- 
scribed by  that  oflSce,  concerning  the  application  of  the  labor  laws. 
In  certain  designated  governments  the  inspectors  must  also  perform 
certain  other  duties  having  to  do  with  the  maintenance  of  good  order 
in  industrial  establishments  and  the  prevention  of  labor  disturbances. 

Inspectors  are  not  allowed  to  participate  in  commercial  or  industrial 
enterprises.  They  must  gratuitously  aid  directors  of  industrial  enter- 
prises with  technical  advice,  and  generally  must  be  at  the  disposition 
of  both  the  employers  and  employees  to  render  such  assistance  as  is 
within  their  power.  They  must  especially  seek  to  prevent  disputes 
arising  between  employers  and  their  employees,  and  to  adjust  them 
after  they  have  arisen.  The  bureau  of  commerce  and  manufactures 
must  be  kept  constantly  informed  by  telegraph  of  all  conflicts,  and 
detailed  reports  must  be  made  by  the  inspectors  to  it  upon  the  cause, 
beginning,  duration,  and  result  of  such  conflicts. 

The  inspectors  have  full  power  to  investigate  all  matters  coming 
within  the  sphere  of  their  duties,  to  visit  establishments,  examine  per- 
sons, verify  written  statements,  call  for  the  furnishing  of  inforiiiation 
desired,  demand  the  production  of  books,  etc.  If  any  obstruction  is 
placed  in  the  way  of  the  performance  of  their  duties,  they  can  call 
upon  the  local  police  authorities  for  assistance.  In  performing  their 
duties,  however,  the  inspectors  must  seek  to  cause  as  little  friction  as 
possible.  .They  must  explain  the  provisions  of  the  laws  to  those  who 
do  not  understand  them  or  are  ignorantly  violating  them.  It  is  only 
where  the  law  is  deliberately  violated  that  prosecutions  should  be 
resorted  to.  The  date  of  the  visit  to  an  establishment,  the  explana- 
tions and  orders  given,  etc.,  must  be  entered  in  a  special  register  to  be 
kept  by  the  establishment. 

The  inspectors  must  require  all  accidents  causing  the  death  or  seri- 
ous injury  of  a  person  to  be  reported  to  them.  In  exceptional  cases 
they  must  make  an  examination  of  the  causes  and  circumstances  of  the 
accident. 

In  addition  to  this  provision  of  a  corps  of  factory  inspectors,  the 
law  provides  for  the  creation  of  a  conmiission  in  each  government  to 
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exercise  a  general  control  and  supervision  over  the  execution  of  the 
labor  laws.  These  commissions  are  presided  over  by  the  governors 
and  are  composed  largely  of  ex  officio  members  of  the  government 
administration.  In  governments  where  there  are  consultative  com- 
mittees of  commerce  and  manufactures,  2  members  of  those  bodies  are 
members,  and  in  other  governments  2  members  are  selected  from 
among  the  maaufacturers  of  the  district.  Technical  officers  of  the 
government  can  be  called  upon  to  serve  in  a  deliberative  capacity  only. 
The  functions  of  these  conmiissions  are  to  supervise  the  uniform  en- 
forcement of  the  law,  to  issue  regulations  within  well-defined  limits, 
and  to  exercise  certain  judicial  powers.  They  thus  may  issue  orders 
having  for  their  purpose  to  protect  the  lives,  health,  and  morals  o|  the 
employees  and  to  jix  the  rules  for  the  furnishing  of  medical  attention 
to  the  employees.  They  decide  questions  concerning  the  enforcement 
of  the  law  that  are  raised  by  the  inspectors  and  examine  complaints 
against  the  actions  of  these  officials.  Finally,  in  their  judicial  capacity 
they  judge  concerning  the  first  and  second  infractions  of  certain  pro- 
visions of  the  industrial  code  by  employers.  These  relate  to  the  em- 
ployer retaining  a  workingman  who  does  not  have  a  proper  labor 
pass  book  and  the  nonobservance  of  the  regulations  concerning  the 
keeping  of  registers,  the  posting  of  notices,  the  fining  of  employees, 
the  improper  retention  of  wages  or  the  improper  application  of  the 
portion  retained,  etc.  The  action  of  the  commissions  in  this  respect 
is  final  in  cases  where  the  fine  does  not  exceed  100  rubles  ($51.50).  In 
other  cases  an  appeal  can  be  made  to  the  ministers  of  finance  and  the 
interior,  and  from  them  to  the  highest  judicial  tribunal  of  the  Eknpire. 
It  will  be  observed  that  the  infractions  of  the  law  that  may  be  prose- 
cuted in  this  way  are  all  of  a  formal  character.  Others  involving 
degree  of  guilt  are  prosecuted  through  the  ordinary  civil  courts. 

PAYMENT  OF  WAGES,  TBUOK  SYSTEM,  FINES,  ETC. 

The  industrial  code  requires  that  wages  must  always  be  paid  in  cash 
and  never  in  scrip  or  in  kind,  except  as  specially  permitted  by  the 
law.  The  penal  code  provides  for  the  infliction  of  fines  of  from  60 
to  300  rubles  ($25.75  to  $154.50)  upon  employers  disregarding  these 
provisions. 

In  order  to  give  to  workingmen  the  opportunity  of  procuring  the 
necessaries  of  life  at  a  reasonable  price  and  of  a  good  quality,  and  of 
enjoying  other  advantages,  the  industrial  code  provides  that,  if  the 
director  of  an  establishment  so  agrees,  a  cooperative  distributive 
society  may  conduct  operations  for  the  sale  of  articles  of  good  quality 
within  the  grounds  belonging  to  the  establishment.  Other  stores  can 
not  be  maintained  within  the  grounds  unless  the  peimission  of  the 
inspector  of  factories  is  obtained.     In  all  cases  a  list  of  the  prices 
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charged  for  the  articles  oflfered  for  sale  must  be  approved  by  the 
inspector  of  factories  and  posted  in  the  storerooms. 

Workingmen  who  make  use  of  the  dwellings,  baths,  or  other  con- 
veniences, supplied  by  the  establishments  for  which  they  work,  can 
not  be  charged  a  higher  rate  for  their  use  than  that  indicated  in  a 
tariff  approved  by  the  inspector  of  factories. 

Wages  must  be  paid  at  least  once  a  month,  if  the  contract  is  con- 
cluded for  a  longer  time  than  one  month,  and  at  least  twice  a  month  if 
the  duration  of  the  contract  is  not  determined.  Where  the  contract  is 
for  the  execution  of  a  particular  work,  other  than  continuous  work 
under  the  piecework  system,  wages  must  be  paid  as  agreed  upon  in 
the  contract,  or  in  default  of  any  stipulation,  upon  the  completion  of 
the  work.  In  this  case  the  accounts  of  the  employees  must  be  kept 
upon  a  special  pay  roll.  If  the  workingman  does  not  receive  the  wages 
due  him,  he  can  demand  through  the  courts  the  annulment  of  the  con- 
tract. If  this  is  granted  the  court  can  award  him  damages,  in  addition 
to  the  amount  of  wages  due  him,  not  to  exceed  two  months'  wages,  in 
the  case  of  contracts  for  a  fixed  term,  and  two  weeks'  wages  in  the  case 
of  indeterminate  contracts. 

Especial  care  is  taken  by  the  industrial  code  that  improper  deduc- 
tions shall  not  be  made  from  the  wages  of  employees.  In  no  case  can 
wages  be  retained  to  pay  the  debts  of  the  employees.  This,  however, 
does  not  refer  to  employers  reimbursing  themselves  for  goods  fur- 
nished or  for  money  advanced  by  them  to  enable  the  employees  to 
obtain  the  means  of  supporting  life,  or  the  furnishing  of  necessary 
articles  taken  from  the  factory  supplies.  In  these  cases,  however,  the 
amount  retained  must  not  exceed  one-third  of  the  wages  due  if  the 
employee  is  unmarried,  or  one-fourth  if  he  is  married  or  a  widower 
with  children.  The  employers  can  not  receive  interest  on  their 
advances  or  any  reward  for  guaranteeing  their  pecuniary  engage- 
ments. It  is  expressly  provided  that  no  part  of  wages  can  be  retained 
to  defray  medical  attentions,  to  meet  the  expense  of  lighting  the 
shops,  or  for  the  use  of  tools  made  use  of  by  the  employees. 

The  imposition  of  fines  upon  employees  is  prohibited  except  in 
the  three  cases :  (1)  For  negligence  in  performing  work,  (2)  absence 
from  work,  and  (3)  the  infraction  of  the  shop  rules.  By  negligence 
in  performing  work  is  meant  the  injuring  of  materials,  products,  or 
plant,  by  the  fault  of  the  employee.  In  addition  to  the  fine  imposed 
by  the  director  of  the  establishment,  the  employee  guilty  of  negli- 
gence can  be  compelled  by  means  of  a  judicial  action  to  indemnify 
the  employer  for  damages  resulting  from  his  neglect.  By  absence 
from  work  is  meant  absences  of  at  least  half  a  day  at  a  time.  The 
fine  imposed  in  this  case  must  be  proportionate  to  the  length  of  the 
absence  and  the  wages  of  the  employee,  but  must  not  exceed  in  any 
one  month  the  wages  for  6  days.    In  addition  to  the  fine  the  wages 
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for  the  period  that  the  employee  was  absent  may  be  retained.  In  the 
case  of  pieceworkers  the  fine  must  not  exceed*  1  ruble  ($0.51i)  per 
day  of  absence  or  3  rubles  ($1.54i)  in  a  month.  The  fine  should  not 
be  imposed  if  the  absence  is  due  to  an  unforeseen  accident,  sickness, 
or  death  in  the  family,  etc. 

The  following  are  considered  as  infractions  of  the  shop  regfulations: 
(1)  A  workingman  arriving  at  the  establishment  late,  or  absenting 
himself  without  leave;  (2)  the  failure  to  observe  the  precautionary 
rules  concerning  the  use  of  fire,  in  cases  where  the  director  of  the 
establishment  does  not  break  the  labor  contract  on  this  account;  (3) 
the  failure  to  observe  the  rules  concerning  neatness  and  decency;  (4) 
disturbing  work  by  cries,  quarrels,  noise,  etc.;  (5)  disobedience  to 
orders;  (6)  coming  to  work  in  a  state  of  intoxication;  (7)  the  organi- 
zation of  prohibited  gambling  games;  (8)  the  failure  to  observe  other 
shop  rules.  The  fine  imposed  for  each  distinct  infraction  of  these 
rules  can  not  exceed  1  ruble  ($0.51^). 

Each  act  punishable  by  a  fine,  in  virtue  of  the  preceding  provisions, 
must  be  defined  in  a  special  statement  with  an  indication  of  the  amount 
of  the  fine,  which  statement  must  be  approved  by  the  inspector  of 
factories,  and  be  posted  in  the  establishment. 

The  total  amount  of  the  fines  imposed  on  any  workingman  must  not 
exceed  one-third  of  the  wages  due  him  for  the  work  period  as  deter- 
mined by  the  frequency  of  wage  payments.  If  the  employee  is  guilty 
of  infractions  the  fines  for  which  would  exceed  this  amount,  the  direct- 
or of  the  establishment  can  terminate  the  labor  contract.  The  work- 
ingnaan,  however,  can  in  this  case  appeal  to  the  courts,  and  if  it  is 
shown  that  his  dismissal  was  not  justified,  he  may  recover  damages 
from  the  employer. 

All  fines  imposed  upon  an  employee  must  be  entered  in  the  pass 
book  belonging  to  the  person  fined  within  3  days  after  their  imposi- 
tion, together  with  the  reason  for  which  they  were  imposed.  The 
deductions  from  wages  on  their  account  must  be  made  at  the  next  pay 
day.  All  fines  must  also  be  entered  in  a  special  register  belonging  to 
the  establishment,  which  must  be  shown  to  the  inspectors  of  factories 
upon  their  request. 

No  appeal  can  be  made  against  the  action  of  the  employer  in  impos- 
ing fines  for  the  reasons  permitted  by  law.  If  the  inspectors,  how- 
ever, in  visiting  the  establishments,  are  satisfied  from  declarations 
made  by  workingmen  that  fines  are  imposed  contrary  to  law,  they  can 
hold  the  employers  responsible  on  that  account. 

The  receipts  from  fines  must  be  paid  into  a  special  fund,  the  man- 
agement of  which  13  in  the  hands  of  the  director  of  the  establishment. 
This  fund  must  be  used  wholly  for  the  benefit  of  the  employees  in 
ways  approved  by  tiie  inspector  of  factories  in  conformity  with  rules 
published  by  the  ministers  of  finance  and  of  the  interior. 
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STBTEES  AND  LOCKOXTTS. 

The  responsibility  of  employers  and  employees  in  the  case  of 
attempts  to  force  a  change  in  the  conditions  of  the  labor  contract  is 
defined  in  articles  1358,  1359,  and  1359^  of  the  penal  code.  Directors 
of  factories  who,  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  the  law,  reduce  the 
wages  of  their  employees  before  the  expiration  of  the  term  agreed 
upon,  or  without  giving  due  notice,  are  liable  to  a  fine  of  from  100 
to  300  rubles  ($51.50  to  $154.50),  without  prejudice  to  the  right  of 
the  employees  to  claim  damages  by  a  civil  suit.  If  the  offense  is  com- 
mitted a  third  time,  or  if  in  the  case  of  the  first  or  second  offense  this 
action  results  in  an  agitation  on  the  part  of  the  workingmen  followed 
by  troubles  or  violence  necessitating  special  measures  for  their  repres- 
sion, the  director  can  be  imprisoned  for  as  long  as  three  months  and 
deprived  of  his  right  to  direct  a  factory  for  two  years. 

If,  on  the  part  of  the  workingmen,  a  concerted  movement,  is  made 
for  the  purpose  of  suspending  work  before  the  termination  of  the 
contract  of  service  for  the  purpose  of  compelling  the  employer  to 
raise  wages,  the  instigators  of  the  movement  may  be  imprisoned  for 
from  3  weeks  to  3  months,  and  the  others  taking  part  for  from  7  days 
to  3  weeks. 

If  a  strike  actually  breaks  out,  having  for  its  purpose  to  compel  the 
employer  to  raise  wages  or  change  other  conditions  of  the  contract 
before  its  expiration,  the  leaders  can  be  imprisoned  for  from  4  to  8 
months  and  the  others  for  from  2  to  4  months.  Those,  however,  who 
resume  work  at  the  first  request  of  the  police  will  be  exempt  from 
punishment.  Strikers  who  destroy  or  injure  any  property  of  the  fac- 
tory or  belonging  to  persons  connected  with  the  factory  will  be  con- 
demjied  to  imprisonment  of  from  8  to  16  months,  in  the  case  of  the 
leaders,  and  from  4  to  8  months  in  the  case  of  the  others.  These  are 
considered  as  minimum  penalties,  which  will  be  increased  each  time 
th:re. occurs  a  more  grave  offense.  Strikers  who  force  other  work- 
ingmen, by  violence  or  threats,  to  leave  their  work  or  not  to  return 
to  it,  will  be  punished  by  imprisonment  of  from  8  to  16  months  in  the 
case  of  the  leaders,  and  4  to  8  months  in  the  case  of  the  others,  pro- 
vided that  the  violence  does  not  represent  a  more  serious  offense. 

THE  NETHERLANDS. 

EMPLOYMENT  OF  WOMEN  AND  CHILDBEN. 

Protective  labor  legislation  in  the  Netherlands  may  be  said  to  begin 
with  the  enactment  of  the  law  of  September  19,  1874,  concerning  the 
employment  of  children.  By  this  law  the  employment  of  children 
under  12  years  of  age  was  prohibited  except  in  field  work  and  domestic 
service.     Numerous  attempts  were  made  to  amend  this  law  by  making 
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the  restnctions  upon  child  labor  more  rigid.  Nothing,  however,  was 
accomplished  until  1886,  when  a  parliamentary  commission  was 
appointed  to  make  an  investigation  into  the  whole  question  of  the 
conditions  of  labor  in  factories  and  workshops,  with  special  reference 
to  the  working  of  the  law  of  1874,  and  what  further  legislation  was 
desirable. 

The  work  of  this  commission  was  interrupted  by  the  dissolution  of 
Parliament  in  August,  1887,  but  before  separating  the  commission 
presented  a  valuable  report  upon  the  work  it  had  done,  and  made 
various  recommendations  for  legislative  action.  Among  these  was  that 
for  the  further  regulation  of  the  employment  of  children  and  the 
limitation  of  the  employment  of  women.  In  1888  the  minister  of 
justice  introduced  a  bill  to  carry  out  this  recommendation.  It  became 
a  law  May  5,  1889,  and  with  slight  modifications  constitutes  the  law 
now  in  force. 

Unlike  the  law  of  1874,  it  relates  to  the  employment  of  women  as 
well  as  children.  It  is  very  comprehensive,  as  its  provisions  relate  to 
household  industries  and  small  establishments  as  well  as  ketones  and 
workshops  proper.  Following  is  a  free  translation  of  this  law,  as  its 
provisions  now  stand,  as  the  result  of  certain  changes  made  in  it  by 
amending  acts.  These  amending  acts  are  those  of  July  20,  1895, 
relating  to  the  protection  of  the  lives  and  health  of  employees,  and 
December  31, 1896,  enacted  for  the  special  purpose  of  making  a  slight 
change  in  the  law  of  1889. 

1.  Under  the  term  labor,  as  used  in  the  present  law,  is  included  all 
industrial  work,  except  (1)  agricultural,  horticultural,  or  forest  culture 
work,  the  raising  of  cattle,  or  the  digging  of  turf,  and  (2)  industrial 
work  performea  outside  of  factories  and  industrial  workshops  of  the 

Serson  with  whom  the  employee  resides,  provided  that  this  work  is 
one  elsewhere  than  in  a  dwelling  or  stable. 

2.  Under  the  term  factories  and  workshops,  as  used  in  the  present 
law,  are  included  all  places,  open  or  closed,  in  which  work  is  usually 
performed  for  an  industrial  concern  in  making,  transforming,  repair- 
ing, decorating,  or  finishing  objects  or  matenaJs,,  or  which  are  made 
use  of  for  ofltering  these  articles  for  sale  or  devoting  them  to  any 
other  particular  use,  or  in  which  these  articles  are  subjected  to  any 
transformation. 

The  law  does  not  applv  to  kitchens  or  other  places  of  a  similar 
nature  where  articles  or  food  and  drink  are  prepared  to  be  immedi- 
ately consumed,  nor  to  pharmacies. 

3.  The  employment  oi  children  under  12  years  of  age  in  work  as 
above  defined  is  prohibited. 

4.  The  King  may,  furthermore,  by  order  prohibit,  absolutely  or 
under  specified  conaitions,  the  employment  of  children  under  16  years 
of  age,  or  the  employment  of  women  in  factories  and  workshops  in 
certain  kinds  of  work  presenting  danger  to  their  health  or  lives,  either 
in  a  general  manner  or  as  the  result  of  the  nonobservance  of  certain 
conditions,  or  on  account  of  the  manner  in  which  the  work  is  carried 
on  or  the  kinds  of  materials  employed. 
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5.  A  child  under  16  years  of  age  or  a  woman  must  not  be  allowed 
to  commence  work  in  a  factory  before  5  a.  m. ,  nor  to  work  after  7  p.  m., 
nor  to  work  more  than  11  hours  per  day*  In  certain  industries  the 
King  may,  by  order,  provide  that  the  labor  of  these  persons  shall  begin 
or  end  at  other  hours  than  are  indicated  above,  provided  that  not  more 
than  11  hours'  work  per  day  is  peiinitted.  This  order  may  be  general 
for  the  whole  Kingdom  or  relate  only  to  particular  communes,  and  may 
designate  the  conditions  under  whicn  its  provisions  may  be  availed  or. 
In  no  case,  however,  shall  children  under  14  years  of  age  or  women 
be  permitted  to  begin  work  before  5  a.  m.  or  continue  at  work  after 
10  i).  m. 

In  exceptional  cases  the  governors  of  the  provinces  may  authorize, 
in  writing,  that  the  employment  of  children  under  16  years  of  age  ana 
women  in  a  particular  factory  or  workshop  may  be^in  2  hours  earlier 
or  continue  2  hours  later  than  the  regular  time  durmg  not  more  than 
6  consecutive  days,  or  on  alternate  days  during  not  more  tJian  14r 
days.  Where  this  is  done  the  total  hours  of  work  must  not  exceed 
13  per  day,  and  in  the  case  of  children  under  14  years  of  age  and  women 
the  work  Iiours  must  be  between  6  a.  m.  and  10  p.  m. 

In  urgent  cases  a  similar  permission  may  be  given  by  the  mayor  of 
a  conmiune,  which  is  valid  for  not  more  than  2  consecutive  days  of 
work.  The  mayor  must  within  the  next  24  hours  inform  the  governor 
of  the  province  of  his  action,  and  this  officer  may,  if  he  deems  it  advis- 
able, extend  the  authorization  to  6  days. 

The  same  establishment  can  not  receive  a  second  authorization  of 
this  character  within  the  8  days  following  a  prior  authorization  unless 
authorized  by  the  minister  charged  with  the  execution  of  this  law. 

6.  The  employer  must  see  that  children  under  16  years  of  age  and 
women  enjoy  an  intermission  from  work  of  at  least  one  hour  between 
the  hours  of  11  a.  m.  and  3  p.  m.  The  minister  may,  in  imposing  such 
conditions  as  he  deems  necessary,  exempt  particular  factories  from  this 
requirement,  provided  that  the  hours  or  labor  required  are  not  thereby 
extended  to  more  than  11  per  day.  The  employees  must  not  be  allowed 
to  remain  in  clo3ed  workrooms  during  the  mtervals  of  rest. 

7.  Children  under  16  years  of  age  and  women  must  not  be  employed 
in  factories  and  workshops  on  Sunday. 

This  prohibition  does  not  apply  to  labor  designated  by  official  order 
and  periormed  by  women  over  1 6  years  of  age  in  butter  and  cheese 
factories,  provided  that  the  conditions  established  by  the  public  order 
either  for  all  or  only  certain  communes  of  the  Kingdom  are  observed,  {a) 

In  tiie  case  of  persons  belonging  to  a  religious  profession  which 
devotes  some  day  other  than  Sun^y  to  religious  observances,  this 

Erovision  is  replaced  by  one  which  prohibits  their  work  during  tne  24 
ours  of  such  other  day,  if  they  inform  their  employer  that  they  do 
not  wish  to  work  on  that  day.  This  declaration  must  be  written  and 
signed.  In  the  orders  mentioned  in  section  6  the  King  may  permit  boys 
from  14  to  16  years  of  age  to  be  employed  on  Sunday  until  not  later 
than  6  p.  m.  Where  the  labor  of  a  boy  under  16  yesLVS  of  a^e  is  abso- 
lutely essential  in  a  factory  in  order  to  repair  or  clean  a  boiler,  his 
employment  on  a  single  Sunday  may  be  authorized  by  the  mayor  in 
wnting. 

a  This  clause  was  inserted  as  an  amendment  to  the  original  act  by  the  law  of 
December  31,  1896. 
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8.  Women  must  not  be  employed  in  factories  and  workshops  during 
the  4  weeks  following  their  confinement. 

9.  Until  the  conti*ary  is  proved,  a  child  under  16  years  of  age  or  a 
woman  found  in  a  workroom  which  is  not  also  used  as  a  dwelling 
room,  or  a  child  under  16  years  of  age  found  on*board  of  a  vessel  not 
used  for  transporting  passengers  or  as  a  dwelling  place  is  presumed  to 
be  there  employed. 

10.  The  employer  must  not  permit  a  child  under  16  years  of  age  to 
be  employed  unless  it  has  in  its  possession  a  card  giving  its  name,  the 
date  and  place  of  its  birth,  the  name  and  address  of  the  pei*son  or 
establishment  under  whose  charge  it  lives,  and  the  name  and  address 
of  its  employer.  The  employer  must  exhibit  this  card  to  the  inspect- 
ors whenever  requested  to  do  so.  The  King  must  determine  the  form 
of  this  card.  It  must  be  signed  and  delivered  by  the  mayor  of  the 
commune  in  which  the  person  works.  The  cards  and  the  necessary 
extracts  from  the  registers  of  births  must  be  furnished  gratuitously. 
Within  48  hours  after  the  termination  of  a  labor  contract  the  card 
must  be  returned  by  the  employer  to  the  employee  after  notice  has 
been  given  to  the  mayor  who  issued  the  card  of  the  dates  at  which  the 
employee  entered  and  left  the  service  of  the  employer. 

11.  Every  director  of  a  factory  or  workshop  in  which  children 
under  16  years  of  age  or  women  are  employed  must  post  in  a  con- 
spicuous place  in  the  factory  or  place  of  work  a  list,  signed  by  him 
and  verified  by  the  mayor,  of  the  names  of  such  children  and  women, 
showing  for  each  the  hours  for  beginning  and  ending  work,  the  hours 
of  labor,  and  the  weekly  rest  day.  The  King  may,  by  order,  exempt 
employers  in  designated  trades  from  the  obligation  to  indicate  the 
hours  of  labor  in  this  list. 

12.  The  enforcement  of  the  law  is  intrusted,  subject  to  the  super- 
vision of  the  minister,  to  inspectors  appointed  by  the  King,  who  also 
determines  their  duties  and  powers.  The  number  of  inspectoi^s  was 
limited  by  the  original  law  to  3.  This  provision,  however,  was 
repealed  by  the  law  of  July  20,  1895,  regarding  the  protection  of  the 
health  and  lives  of  employees,  which  leaves  the  number  of  inspectors 
to  the  judgment  of  the  King. 

13.  Employers  and  employees  must  furnish  the  inspectors  with  all 
the  infoimation  required  by  the  latter  in  order  that  they  may  properly 
enforce  the  law. 

14.  Inspectors  must  not  be  interested,  either  directly  or  indirectly, 
in  any  industrial  or  commercial  undertaking. 

15.  This  article,  which  related  to  the  giving  of  notice  of  accidents, 
was  repealed  by  the  law  of  July  20,  1895. 

16.  The  inspectors  must  make  a  report  of  the  result  of  their  opera- 
tions every  two  years  to  the  minister  charged  with  the  execuiLn  of 
the  law.-  These  reports  must  be  conjmunicated  either  in  their  entirety 
or  in  abstract  to  the  legislative  chambers.  The  original  law  provided 
for  annual  reports.  The  present  provision  was  introduced  by  the  law 
of  July  20, 1895. 

The  remaining  sections  of  the  law  relate  to  penalties  that  may  be 
imposed  on  account  of  infractions  of  the  law  and  the  method  of  their 
imposition,  and  ceitain  provisions  of  a  temporary  character.  As  they 
are  of  but  little  interest  outside  the  country  to  which  they  relate  they 
are  not  here  reproduced. 
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It  wUl  be  seen  by  a  reading  of  the  foregoing  law  that  in  a  number 
of  cases  power  has  been  conferred  upon  the  King  to  issue  orders  deter- 
mining, either  more  particularly  the  conditions  that  must  be  observed 
in  industrial  establishments,  or  the  circumstances  under  which  exemp- 
tions from  the  general  regulations  may  be  enjoyed.  Among  these  cases 
•the  most  important  is  that  having  reference  to  the  more  definite  deter- 
mination of  the  kinds  of  work  in  which,  on  account  of  the  dangers 
that  they  present,  the  employment  of  women  and  children  shall  be 
prohibited  or  subjected  to  special  conditions.  Successive  orders  hav- 
ing this  purpose  in  view  were  issued  July  16,  1891,  August  11,  1892, 
and  January  21,  1897,  the  last  abrogating  and  replacing  the  preced- 
ing orders.  This  decree  thus  completes  the  labor  law  in  an  essential 
particular,  and  its  provisions  should  be  read  almost  as  a  part  of  the 
latter.  The  order  is  exceedingly  technical  in  part,  and  it  has  there- 
fore been  thought  best  to  condense  it  somewhat  in  translation. 

Article  I.  The  employment  of  children  under  16  years  of  age  and 
women  is  prohibited  m  the  following  Mnds  of  work  in  factories  and 
workshops: 

1.  As  regards  gearing  in  motion,  in  such  work  as  (1)  oiling,  clean- 
ing, examining,  and  repairing;  (2)  tightening  or  repairing  ariving 
bands,  ropes,  or  chains;  (3)  putting  on  or  removing  such  gearing 
unless  the  belts  are  not  broader  than  55  millimeters  [2.17  inches],  and 
the  person  putting  them  on  or  removing  them  does  not  have  to  leave 
the  floor. 

2.  As  regards  machinery  in  motion,  in  such  work  as  oiling,  cleaning, 
examining,  and  repairing.  Under  this  head  that  work  will  be  con- 
sidered (mngerous  which  is  either  so  designated  by  the  competent 
inspector  or  which  is  perfonned  by  children  under  16  years  of  age  or 
women  wearing  dresses  with  large  sleeves,  shawls  the  ends  of  which  are 
untied,  bonnete  with  strings  untied,  or  loose  aprons. 

3.  As  regards  machinery  at  rest,  in  such  work  as  oiling,  cleaning, 
examining,  and  repairing,  so  long  as  the  means  of  transmitting  the 
power  which  operates  the  machine  is  still  in  motion.  This  prohibition 
does  not  apply  if  the  machinery  has  been  disconnected  or  made  fast  in 
such  a  manner  that  it  can  not  be*  set  in  motioii  in  an  unexpected  wav. 
The  competent  inspector  may  issue  orders  respecting  this  point,  the 
nonobservance  of  which  will  be  considered  as  equivalant  to  not  having 
the  machinery  disconnected  or  made  fast  in  the  manner  above  described. 

4.  Work  in  connection  with  machinery  or  means  of  transmitting 
power  run  by  a  motor,  unless  in  every  case  a  distinctly  recognizable 
signal  is  given  before  the  motor  is  started. 

5.  Work  in  covered  furnaces  or  other  inclosed  places  in  which  the 
temperature  exceeds  32°  Celsius  [89.6°  FahrenheitJ. 

6.  Work  in  places  in  which  there  is  less  than  1.8  meters  [5.9  feet]  of 
space  between  the  floors  on  which  the  work  is  carried  on  and  parts  of 
machineiy  in  motion  that  may  be  dangerous,  unless  these  parts  are 
sufficiently  protected  according  to  the  judgment  of  the  competent  in- 
spector.^ The  section  enumerates  a  numter  of  parts  of  machinery, 
motors, 'and  gearing  apparatus,  such  as  fly  wheels,  cogwheels,  moving 
pistons,  projecting  rods,  pulleys,  driving  bands,  windlasses,  etc.,  which 
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shall  be  considered  as  dangerous,  though  the  section  applies  generally 
to  all  TOrts  of  machinery  presenting  dangerous  features. 

7.  Work  near  heavy  gearing  which,  taking  into  consideration  its 
height,  may  by  falling  endanger  the  employees,  or  near  weaving 
machines  the  shuttles  or  which  move  at  a  rate  of  more  than  80  times  • 
a  minute,  unless  these  apparatus  are,  in  the  opinion  of  the  competent 
inspector,  protected  as  lar  as  the  nature  of  the  work  permits. 

8.  Work  in  connection  with  machines  the  cutting,  rapidly  moving, 
or  compressing  parts  of  which  present  features  of  danger,  such  as 
circular  and  band  saws;  beading,  tracing,  and  planing  machines;  wood- 
working machines;  machines  for  cutting  straw,  paper,  or  rags;  metal - 
cutting  shears;  chopping  machines;  colanders;  cylinders,  and  all  such 
machines,  unless  they  are,  in  the  opinion  of  the  inspector,  properly 
guarded. 

9.  Work  near  vats  or  stationary  basins  containing  hot  or  corrosive 
materials  or  molten  metal,  or  vats  placed  in  the  ground,  or  uncovered 
wells  or  reservoirs,  so  far  as  they  present  features  of  danger,  unless 
they  are  inclosed  by  railings  90  centimeters  [2.95  ffeet]  high  or  other- 
wise adequately  protected. 

10.  Work  in  places  which  are  not  equally  well  lighted  during  the 
whole  work  period,  or  in  which  the  places  where  the  children  or 
women  work  can  not  be  protected  against  the  direct  luys  of  the  sun. 

11.  Work  in  places  where  use  must  be  made  of  artificial  light  dur- 
ing the  hours  from  9  a.  m.  to  3  p.  m.  in  order  to  obtain  sufficient 
light,  unless  the  peculiar  state  of  the  atmosphere  necessitates  the  use 
of  such  light;  where  the  kinds  of  work  executed  comprise  embroidei*y, 
the  preparing  of  diamonds  and  other  precious  stonas,  gold  and  silver 
work,  engraving  on  metals  or  wood,  the  making  of  instnmients,  type- 
setting, mechanical  knitting,  sewing,  drawing,  stitching,  and  the  mak- 
ing of  watches  and  clocks,  unless  the  light  is  of  at  least  15  candlepower 
at  a  distance  of  1  meter  [3.28  feet],  or  any  other  work  requiring  a 
good  light,  unless  the  light  is  of  at  least  10  candlepower  at  a  distance 
of  1  meter  [3.28  feet]. 

12.  Work  in  places  where  there  are  boilers,  receptacles,  or  other 
apparatus  which  contain  compressed  or  liquefied  gas,  and  which  may 
explode,  unless  these  apparatus  offer  a  quintuple  resistance  against 
explosion,  and  can,  if  necessary,  be  subjected  to  an  examination  or 
test.  These  apparatus  must  also  be  scT  arranged  that  they  can  be  made 
use  of  with  safety,  be  kept  always  in  good  condition,  and  be  never 
entirely  filled  with  liquefied  gas  or  exposed  to  the  high  heat  of  the  sun 
or  a  fire. 

Art.  U.  The  employment  of  children  under  10  years  of  age  and 
women  is  also  prohibited: 

a.  In  places  where  (1)  arsenic  compounds  are  manufactured;  (2)  cya- 
nides containing  poison  are  prepared,  employed,  or  given  forth;  (3) 
mercury  or  tinfoil  is  employed  or  sublimates  or  materials  containing  mer- 
cury are  prepared;  (4)  white  lead,  sugar  of  lead,  minium,  or  materials 
containing  chromates  are  prepared;  (5)  verdigris  is  prepared;  (6)  white 
phosphorus  is  used;  (7)  white  zinc  is  prepared;  and  (8)  where  delete- 
rious fumes  are  given  forth,  such  as  those  from  chemical  compounds. 

h.  In  places  where  the  atmosphere  is  contaminated  by  powder  or 
dust  produced  in  (1)  the  making  of  brushes  and  brooms;  (2)  'gilding 
in  printing  and  lithographic  establishments;  (8)  the  carding  of  fibrous 
materials;  (4)  the  grinding  and  sifting  of  lime,  cement,  stucco,  and 
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chalk;  (5)  the  slacking  of  lime;  (6)  type  foundries  and  stereotype  works; 
(7)  typesetting;  (8)  rag  sorting;  (9)  wool  carding;  (10)  bark  grinding; 
(11)  cigar  making;  (12)  dry  polishing  of  metals,  glass,  and  other  sub- 
stances; (13)  spice  grinding  and  sifting;  (14)  stonecutting;  (15)  the 
manufacture  of  straw  packing;  (16)  felt  making;  and  (17)  the  grinding, 
crushing,  and  hackling  of  flax  and  jute,  unless  the  employer  within 
4  weeks  after  receiving  a  written  and  dated  request  from  the  com- 
petent inspector  forwards  to  such  officer  a  certificate  from  a  physician 
that  the  pnysical  constitution  of  the  person  under  16  years  of  age  or 
woman  wnom  it  is  proposed  to  employ  is  such  that  the  work  does  not 
subject  the  person  to  any  particular  danger. 

Art.  III.  Under  no  condition  can  children  under  16  years  of  age  or 
women  be  employed  (1)  in  places  mentioned  under  Art.  11,  a^  unless, 
according  to  the  opinion  of  the  competent  inspector,  and  if  necessary 
after  the  advice  of  a  physician  has  been  taken,  tnat  no  danger  of  poison- ' 
ing  exists,  or  if  it  exists  that  adequate  means  are  taken  to  remove  it; 
or  (2)  in  places  mentioned  under  Art.  H,  J,  unless  any  powder  injurious 
to  the  health  that  may  be  produced  is  as  completely  as  possible  expelled, 
or  when  this  can  not  be  done  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  the  employees 
are  provided  with  effective  respirators  to  prevent  any  injurious  effects 
resulting  to  them. 

Art.  IV.  It  is  furthermore  provided  that  children  under  16  years 
of  age  and  women  shall  not  be  employed  in  the  places  mentioned  under 
Art.  n,  «,  and  3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 9, 10, 11, 12,  and  13  of  J,  unless  the  rooms  in 
which  the  work  is  carried  on  contain  a  volume  of  air  equal  to  (1)  at 
least  7  cubic  meters  [247.2  cubic  feet]  per  employee  when  the  height 
of  the  room  is  3  meters  [9.84  feet]  or  more;  (2)  at  least  that  volume 
per  employee  in  cubic  meters  wnich  is  expressed  by  the  number 
obtainea  from  the  formula 

,  /.    '        V         2.8  X  height  (in  cm.) 
L  (air  space)=t^^^gt^^  ^.^  cm.)-180  cm. 

when  the  height  of  the  room  is  2.10  meters  [6.89  feet]  but  less  than  8 
meters  [9.84  feet]  high;  and  (3)  not  less  than  25  cubic  meters  [882.86 
cubic  feet]  per  employee  when  me  height  of  the  room  is  less  than  2.10 
meters  [6.89  feet]. 

Aet.  V .  The  minister  of  the  waterstaat,  commerce,  and  industry 
may  exempt  specially  designated  establishments  from  the  provisions 
of  Art.  IV  2  and  3. 

Art.  VI.  It  is  furthermore  provided  that  children  under  16  years  of 
age  and  women  shall  not  be  employed  in  the  places  mentioned  under 
Art.  II,  a,  and  2,  6,  7,  and  8  of  ^,  unless  separate  wash  rooms  for  the 
two  sexes  are  provided  for  the  emplovees. 

Art.  VII.  It  is  furthermore  provided  that  children  under  16  years 
of  age  and  women  shall  not  be  employed  in  the  places  mentioned  under 
Art.  II,  a,  and  6,  7,  and  11  of  J,  unless  (1)  these  persons  take  their 
meals  outeide  the  workrooms;  and  (2)  the  floors  or  the  rooms,  other 
than  those  enumerated  under  3  and  6  of  a,  are  thoroughly  cleaned  at 
least  once  a  week. 

Art.  VIII.  It  is  prohibited  to  employ  children  under  16  years  of 
age  and  women  in  the  interior  of  mines. 

Art.  IX.  It  is  prohibited  to  employ  children  under  16  years  of  age 
(1)  in  working  inaependently  either  as  stationary  engineer  or  fireman 
or  on  a  locomotive  or  steamer;  (2)  in  the  manufactui'e  or  use  of  explo- 
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sives,  unless  in  the  opinion  of  the  inspector  this  can  be  done  without 
danger  to  the  emploj^ees;  (3)  in  drawing,  pushing,  or  carrying  a  load 
which  is  evidently  too  heavy  for  their  strength;  or  (4)  in  the  perform- 
ance of  dangerous  acrobatic  exercises. 

Art.  X.  The  employer  can  require  the  inspector  to  reduce  to  writing 
and  date  any  ordfer,  instruction,  or  recommendation  that  he  may  make 
concerning  the  establishment  of  the  former.  The  employer  can  appeal 
from  the  action  of  an  inspector  within  8  days  to  the  minister  charged 
with  the  execution  of  the  present  order. 

Sections  5,  7,  and  11  of  the  law  of  1889,  which  relate  specially  to 
the  hours  during  which  women  and  children  may  be  employed,  their 
rest  periods,  etc.,  contain  provisions  authorizing  the  King  to  grant 
exemptions  from  the  general  restrictions  in  certain  cases.  In  pursu- 
ance of  this  power  a  number  of  orders  have  been  issued,  the  dates  of 
which  are  December  9, 1889,  October  30, 1890,  October  17, 1891,  June 
10,  1892,  and  August  27,  1896.  The  orders  permit  Sunday  and  night 
work  within  certain  limitations,  in  certain  specified  industries  in  the 
case  of  boys  from  14*  to  16  years  of  age.  Night  work,  between  the 
hours  of  7  and  10  p.  m.  is  also  permitted  in  cases  for  children  from 
12  to  14  years  of  age  and  women. 

The  effect  of  article  7  of  the  law  of  1889,  by  which  the  labor  of 
women  on  Sunday  was  absolutely  prohibited,  interfered  very  seriously 
with  the  butter  and  cheese  industry  of  the  Kingdom,  in  which  some 
Sunday  work,  from  the  nature  of  the  industry,  was  required.  This 
led  to  the  enactment  of  the  amending  law  of  December  31,  1896,  by 
which  a  clause  was  inserted  in  the  law  providing  that  such  work  might 
be  permitted  provided  the  conditions  to  be  set  forth  in  a  royal  order 
were  observed.  To  render  effective  this  amendment,  the  Queen  issued 
an  order  March  27,  1897,  designating  the  kinds  of  work  that  might  be 
performed  by  women  over  16  years  of  age  in  cheese  and  butter  facto- 
ries and  the  conditions  under  which  it  must  be  performed.  The  pro- 
visions of  this  order  follow: 

In  butter  factories  women  over  16  years  of  age  may  be  employed 
on  Sunday  in  the  operations  of  churning,  washing,  salting,  and  kniead- 
ing  butter  under  the  following  conditions:  (1)  The  work  must  be  part 
of  the  regular  daily  work  of  the  woman,  except  that  in  cases  of  sick- 
ness she  can  be  replaced  by  another  woman;  (2)  during  the  period 
from  March  1  to  November  1  the  work  must  be  performed  between 
the  hours  of  5  and  8  a.  m.  and  4  and  6.30  p.  m.,  and  during  the  period 
from  Noveml)er  1  to  March  1  between  6  and  8  a.  m.,  and  (3)  the  woman 
thus  employed  must  not  on  the^ame  day  perform  any  other  work  than 
that  mentioned  in  the  following  paragrapn. 

In  cheese  factories  women  over  16  years  of  age  may  be  employed  in 
the  filling  of  the  basins  with  milk,  the  placing  of  the  cheese  in  molds 
and  its  turning  over  in-  the  molds,  the  placing  of  the  cheese  in  cloth 
and  the  taking  up  of  the  borders,  the  rinsing  of  the  cloths,  and  the 
cleaning  of  the  articles  of  which  use  has  been  made  in  the  work  just 
mentioned,  under  the  following  conditions:  (1)  The  work  must  be  part 
of  the  regular  daily  work  of  tne  woman,  except  that  in  cases  of  sick- 
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ness  she  can  be  replaced  by  another  woman;  (2)  the  work  must  be 
performed  between  the  hours  of  8  and  11.30  a.  m.  and  1  and  2.30  p.  m., 
and  (3)  the  woman  thus  employed  must  not  on  the  same  day  perform 
any  other  work  than  that  mentioned  in  the  preceding  paragraph. 

FBEVEKTION  OF  ACOTDENTS  AND  PBOTEOTION  OF  HEALTH  OF 

EMPLOYEES. 

As  early  as  1824  the  operation  of  establishments  presenting  espe- 
cially dangerous  or  unhealthy  features,  or  having  the  character  of 
nuisances,  had  been  regulated  by  royal  decree.  The  constitutionality 
of  these  decrees,  though  often  attacked,  was  in  general  maintained  by 
the  courts.  To  improve  the  situation,  however,  a  general  law  regard- 
ing such  establishments  was  enacted  June  2,  1875.  This  law  has  been 
more  or  less  modified  by  subsequent  legislation  and  royal  decrees,  the 
most  important  being  the  law  of  September  4,  1896,  enacted  for  the 
purpose  of  bringing  the  provisions  of  the  law  of  1875  in  harmony  with 
those  of  the  law  of  July  20,  1895,  in  relation  to  the  protection  of 
employees.  It  is  unnecessary  to  give  the  provisions  of  these  actaj  as 
they  relate  only  in  an  indirect  way  to  the  protection  of  employees, 
their  main  purpose  being  the  prevention  of  nuisances  and  the  protec- 
tion of  the  public  health  and  safety.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  they 
designate  the  classes  of  establishments  which  must  be  subject  to  special 
regulation,  and  make  their  conduct  dependent  upon  obtaining  a  special 
authorization  from  the  Government.  For  the  most  part  these  authori- 
zations are  given  by  the  communal  authorities. 

The  law  of  1889  and  the  orders  issued  in  pursuance  of  it  contained 
certain  general  provisions  making  it  obligatory  upon  employers  to 
take  precautions  for  the  protection  of  children  under  16  years  of  age. 
The  need  for  a  law  regarding  this  matter  applicable  to  all  classes  of 
labor  became  more  and  more  evident.  By  a  law  enacted  January  19, 
1890,  the  Government  created  a  general  commission  to  investigate  labor 
conditions.  The  work  of  this  commission  extended  over  several  years, 
and  a  very  exhaustive  investigation  was  made.  The  reports,  which 
are  very  volimiinous,  constitute  the  most  complete  body  of  official 
information  concerning  labor  problems  in  the  Netherlands  that  is  in 
existence. 

The  direct  outcome  of  this  investigation  was  the  enactment  of 
various  laws.  Among  them  the  most  important  was  that  of  July  20, 
1895,  concerning  the  safety  of  persons  employed  in  dangerous  estab- 
lishments. This  law  and  the  decrees  that  have  been  issued  in  virtue 
of  it  constitute  the  natural  complement  of  the  law  and  decrees  in  rela- 
tion to  the  employment  of  women  and  children.  Together  they  cover 
the  most  important  branches  of  protective  factory  legislation.  Fol- 
lowing is  a  condensed  translation  of  the  law: 

1.  The  following  places  and  work  will  be  considered  as  factories 
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and  workshops  as  regulated  by  this  law:  All  places,  open  or  closed, 
in  which  articles  of  any  kind  are  made,  altered,  ornamented,  or  fin- 
ished, or  where  articles  of  any  material  are  prepared  for  sale  or  use, 
or  where  such  articles  undergo  a  remaking,  provided  that  either  use 
is  made  of  a  machine  or  furnace  or  10  or  more  persons  are  employed. 
The  law,  however,  does  not  apply  to  agricultural  pursuits,  horticul- 
ture, forestry,  cattle  raising,  turf  diggmg,  shipping,  or  fishing,  nor 
to  government  buildings,  workshops,  penal  institutions,  or  military 
shops. 

2.  Whoever  desires  to  erect  or  enlarge  a  factory  or  workshop  as 
above  defined  must  first  submit  to  the  inspector  copies  of  the  building 
plan. 

3.  The  request  for  authorization  to  carry  on  the  work  must  be 
accomj)anied  by  (1)  a  detailed  description  in  duplicate  of  the  place 
where  it  is  proposed  to  erect  the  factory  or  workshop,  and  a  sta^ment 
in  duplicate  of  the  nature  of  the  work  it  is  intended  to  carry  on,  with 
a  description  of  the  power  it  is  proposed  to  employ;  ^2)  the  ground 
plan  of  the  building  on  a  scale  of  at  least  1  to  100,  indicating  the 
mterior  and  exterior  arrangement  of  the  structure;  (3)  a  deteiled 
description  in  duplicate  of  the  manner  in  which  it  is  proposed  to  satisfy 
the  requirement  for  the  erection  of  factories  as  given  below  in  section  6. 
Where  necessary  the  petition  must  also  be  accompanied  by  drawings 
in  duplicate  of  the  elevation  and  cross  section  of  the  building  on  the 
scale  of  at  least  1  to  100.  The  inspector  must  acknowledge  receipt  of 
these  documents. 

4.  The  inspector  may  demand  such  additional  explanations  as  he 
considers  necessary  in  order  to  act  correctly  upon  the  matter. 

5.  The  inspector  must  act  upon  the  petition  within  one  month  from 
its  receipt.  If  unfavorable  the  reasons  for  the  decision  must  be  given. 
Copies  of  the  documents  above  enumerated  must  be  attached  to  the 
decision  of  the  inspector. 

6.  The  director  of  a  factory  or  workshop  must  see  that  all  regula- 
tions established  by  law  or  orders,  whether  relating  to  the  whole 
establishment  or  a  particular  branch,  must  be  strictly  adhered  to. 
These  regulations  wiU  relate  to  the  following  points:  (1)  The  provision 
of  sufficient  air  space  for  each  workingman  in  taking  account  of  the 
height  of  the  workrooms;  (2)  proper  ventilation;  (3)  lighting;  (4)  pre- 
cautions against  fire;  (5)  the  provision  of  dressing  and  eating  rooms; 
(6)  the  provision  of  privies.  In  the  case  of  factories  and  workshops 
already  in  operation  before  the  passage  of  this  act  the  regulations 
may  be  made  less  strict  than  for  those  subsequently  erected. 

7.  General  orders  will  be  issued  making  it  the  duty  of  directors  of 
factories  and  workshops  to  see  that  means  are  taken  to  insure  cleanli- 
ness, the  maintenance  of  a  proper  temperature,  the  removal  of  injurious 
vapors,  gases,  and  dust,  and  the  protection  of  employees  from  injuries 
through  machinery,  gearing,  electric  conduits,  acids,  hot  fluids  or 
metals,  explosions,  etc.  The  general  orders  shall  also  determine  the 
cases  in  vmich  the  inspectors  may  issue  direct  orders  in  relation  to 
the  time  during  which  persons  may  remain  in  rooms  in  which  unavoid- 
ably a  very  high  or  low  temperature  must  be  maintained,  or  noxious 
gases  or  dust  is  generated,  and  as  to  the  provision  of  good  drinking 
water.  Every  verbal  or  written  order  must  state  the  time  when  it 
goes  into  force,  and  the  employer  can  require  the  order  to  be  made  in 
writing. 

8.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  director  of  each  factory  and  workshop  to 
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keep  posted  in  a  conspicuous  place  in  his  establishment,  where  it  can 
.be  easily  read  by  the  employees,  a  copy  of  the  regulations  made  out 
by  a  public  oflScer  and  signed  by  the  director.  He  must  also  see  that 
every  employee  permanently  employed  is  furnished  with  a  copy  of 
these  regulations  within  eight  days  after  they  are  signed,  or,  in  the 
case  of  new  employees,  upon  entering  the  services  of  the  estab- 
lishment. 

9.  The  enforcement  of  this  law  will  be  intrusted  to  inspectors  and 
other  officials,  and  their  powers  and  specific  duties  will  be  determined 
by  special  orders. 

10.  These  officials  shall  not  be  interested,  either  directly  or  indirectly, 
in  any  manufacturing  or  industrial  enterprise. 

11.  The  directors  and  managers  of  factories  and  workshops,  as  well 
as  all  other  persons  employed  therein,  must  furnish  the  inspectors 
upon  their  request  with  anv  information  concerning  matters  relating 
to  the  enforcement  of  the  law. 

12.  The  director  must  report  all  accidents  within  three  days  after 
their  occurrence  to  the  mayor  of  the  commune  in  which  the  accidents 
occur,  stating  the  results  of  the  accidents.  If  the  person  injured 
returns  to  work  within  48  hours  no  notice  is  required.  The  form  of 
the  notice  will  be  fixed  by  the  minister  charged  with  the  execution  of 
the  law.  It  is  the  dutj^  of  the  mayor  to  forward  the  notice  to  the 
inspector  of  factories  within  24  hours.  The  mayor  must  also  investi- 
gate the  causes  and  conseauences  of  accidents  and  communicate  the 
results  to  the  inspector,  who,  if  he  deems  best,  can  make  a  further 
investigation. 

13.  within  one  month  after  the  going  into  effect  of  this  law,  the 
director  of  each  factory  and  workshop  must  report  to  the  mayor  of  the 
commune  in  which  the  establishment  is  located  the  nature  of  the  industry 
carried  on,  the  kind  of  power  used,  the  number  of  machines  operated, 
the  number  of  persons  usually  employed,  the  danger  or  damage  that 
the  establishment  may  cause  which  can  not  be  abated  without  obtain- 
ing permission  to  make  changes. 

14.  The  mayor  must  send  these  reports  to  the  inspector  after  they 
have  been  duly  recorded. 

15.  The  inspectors  must  make  a  detailed  report  of  the  result  of  their 
operations  every  two  years  to  the  minister  charged  with  the  execution 
oi  the  law.  These  reports  will  be  submitted  either  in  their  entirety  or 
in  abstract  to  the  States-Geneml, 

16.  The  director  of  a  factory  or  workshop  can  appeal  from  an  order 
of  an  inspector  within  8  days  to  the  minister  charged  with  the  execu- 
tion of  the  law. 

The  remaining  sections  of  the  law  relate  chiefly  to  the  details  of 
perfecting  an  appeal  and  the  penalties  that  will  be  imposed  for  infrac- 
iions  of  the  law.  These  penalties  consist  of  fines  which  may  amount 
io  as  much  as  300  florins  [^120.60]  and  imprisonment  for  not  more  than 
>'>  months.  The  inspectors  are  given  the  usual  powers  of  entering  and 
inspecting  establishments,  and  are  required  to  keep  secret  any  trade 
secrets  they  may  learn.  Establishments  already  m  operation  upon 
the  passage  of  the  law  may  be  given  time  in  which  to  conform  to  the 
provisions  of  the  laws  and  ordei*s. 

In  case  particular  circumstances  of  a  local  nature  should  require 
regulations  not  provided  for  in  the  general  industrial  regulations, 
they  may  be  issued,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  King,  W  the 
numicipal  council.  Digitized  by  LjOOglc 
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The  foregoing  law,  it  will  be  observed,  but  lays  down  a  general 
scheme  for.  the  regulation  of  factory -and  workshop  labor.  The 
determination  of  the  particular  conditions  to  be  observed  for  the  pro- 
tection of  employees  was  left  to  royal  decrees  to  be  issued  in  pursu- 
ance of  its  provisions.  A  decree  was  accordingly  issued  December  7, 
1896,  which  details  minutely  the  measures  of  precaution  that  must  be 
taken.     Its  provisions  may  be  sununarized  as  follows: 

Article  1  divides  the  working  rooms  of  factories  and  workshops 
into  two  classes,  A  and  B.  The  first  comprises  all  rooms  where  use 
is  made  of  poisonous  materials^  such  as  compoimds  of  arsenic,  oyanide, 
quicksilver,  etc.,  or  where  injurious  gases  or  vapors  are  generated, 
such  as  those  from  ammonia,  chlorine,  arsenic,  etc.  The  second  class 
comprises  all  localities  where  the  air  may  be  vitiated  by  injurious 
dust,  such  as  is  formed  in  brush  making,  in  carding  rooms,  cement 
works,  etc.,  and  also  all  other  working  rooms  not  included  in  the 
first  class. 

Articles  2  to  8  treat  of  the  necessary  air  space  for  each  working- 
man  in  the  various  rooms  computed  according  to  the  height  of  the 
room.  From  a  table  appended  to  the  text  it  appears  that  in  rooms 
having  a  height  of  3  meters  [9.84  feet]  or  more  a  free  air  space  of  7 
cubic  meters  [247.2  cubic  feet]  per  employee  is  required;  in  rooms  of 
2.10  meters  [6.89  feet]  high,  16  cubic  meters  [665.03  cubic  feet]  are 
required,  while  in  rooms  of  less  height  than  that  last  mentioned  from 
20  to  25  cubic  meters  [706.29  to  882.86  cubic  feet]  must  be  pro- 
vided for. 

Article  9  requires  the  provision  of  proper  means  for  ventilation 
without  creating  drafts.  The  amount  of  carbonic-acid  gas  should  not 
be  allowed  to  exceed  from  4  to  6  per  cent. 

Article  10  makes  it  obligatory  upon  directors  of  factories  and  work- 
shops to  see  that  sufficient  light  is  provided.  It  requires  a  strength 
of  light  equal  to  at  least  15  candlepower  at  a  distance  of  1  meter 
[3.28  feet]  for  the  trades  requiring  careful  work,  such  as  engraving, 
drawing,  etc.,  and  of  10  candlepower  in  other  trades. 

Articles  11  and  12  contain  an  enumeration  of  the  precautionary 
measures  that  must  be  taken  against  fire.  They  specify  the  parts  of 
the  buildings  that  must  be  of  fireproof  materials;  the  distance  that 
open  lights  and  fires  must  be  from  inflammable  materials;  the  precau- 
tions to  be  taken  in  the  installation  of  electrical  appliances,  etc.  The 
width  of  stairways  is  fixed  at  a  minimum  of  from  1.20  meters  to  1.50 
meters  [3.94  to  4.92  feet].  The  materials  used  in  their  construction 
must  be  fireproof  and  the  doors  leading  to  them  must  be  of  adequate 
width  and  open  outward. 

Articles  13  and  14  call  for  the  provision  of  separate  dressing  rooms 
for  the  two  sexes  and  prohibit  the  taking  of  meals  in  localities  where 
materials  enumerated  under  Class  A  are  being  manufactured.  In 
these  cases  a  separate  room  apart  from  the  main  building  must  be  pro- 
vided in  which  the  employees  can  take  their  meals. 

Article  15  treats  of  the  ordinary  precautionary  measures  that  must 
be  observed  in  disposition  of  privies  and  urinals. 

Article  16  relates  to  the  measures  that  must  be  taken  to  insure 
cleanly  conditions  in  factories.  It  makes  obligatory  such  hygienic  steps 
as  the  dusting  and  scrubbing  of  floors,  the  whitewashing  of  walls,  etc. 
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It  also  provides  that  convenient  wash  rooms  must  be  supplied  for  the 
use  of  employees. 

Article  17  enjoins  the  maintenance  of  an  equable  temperature. 

Article  18  provides  for  the  installation  of  appliances  by  which  nox- 
ious vapors,  gases,  or  dust  will  be  completely  carried  off. 

Article  19  specifies  in  great  detail  the  measures  that  must  be  taken 
to  prevent  accidents  that  may  happen  through  engines,  machinery, 
electricity,  molten  metals,  or  explosives,  n  details  the  parts  of 
machinery  that  must  be  inclosed  or  incased,  the  particular  measures 
that  must  be  taken  to  safeguard  fly  wheels,  belting,  rapidly  revolving 
grindstones,  etc.,  and  the  making  secure  of  elevators,  etc. 

Article  20  regulates  the  time  during  which  it  shall  be  permissible 
for  employees  to  remain  in  rooms  when  there  is  a  high  temperature 
(above  104**  F.)  or  in  rooms  containing  injurious  vapors  or  dust. 

Article  21  requires  that  wholesome  drinking  water  must  be  supplied 
for  the  use  of  employees. 

A  royal  decree  issued  December  23,  1896,  divides  the  Kingdom  into 
six  inspection  districts,  and  provides  that  each  one  of  these  dis- 
tricts shall  be  in  charge  of  an  inspector,  aided  by  one  or  more  assistant 
inspectors.  The  decree  also  states  in  a  detailed  manner  the  duties 
and  powers  of  the  inspectors,  which  are  in  general  similar  to  those 
usually  conferred  upon  such  officers. 

Most,  if  not  all,  of  the  European  nations  with  a  fairly  well  devel- 
oped labor  code  have  found  it  desirable  to  subject  the  industry  of 
match  making  to  special  regulations.  Holland,  in  pursuance  of  this 
policy,  issued  a  special  decree,  June  24,  1898,  regarding  the  employ- 
ment of  women  and  children  in  the  manufacture  of  phosphorus 
matches,  which  is  in  the  nature  of  a  supplement  to  the  general  decree 
of  January  21,  1897,  that  has  been  given.  This  decree,  which  is  a 
brief  one,  is  as  follows: 

1.  It  is  prohibited  to  emplov  children  under  16  years  of  age  or 
women  in  lactories  or  places  where  white  phosphorus  paste  is  mixed 
or  prepared. 

2.  It  is  also  prohibited  to  employ  these  classes  in  places  used  for  the 
dipping  of  matches  or  their  drying,  boxing,  or  pacKing  where  use  is 
maae  of  a  paste  containing  more  than  6  per  cent  of  white  phosphorus. 

3.  Nor  can  these  persons  be  employ ea  in  places  described  in  2,  even 
though  the  paste  employed  contains  only  6  per  cent  or  less  white 
phosphorus,  except  under  the  following  conditions:  (1)  Unless  the 
employer  is  in  possession  of  a  medicil  certificate  regarding  each 
woman  and  each  child  under  16  years  of  age,  the  date  of  which  is  not 
more  than  2  months  old,  stating  that  the  person  referred  to  may  be 
employed  in  such  work  without  danger  to  his  or  her  health;  (2)  that 
these  certificates  are  shown  to  the  factory  inspector  whenever  he  re- 
quests to  see  them;  (3)  that  the  woman  or  child  is  declared  to  be  fit 
for  such  work  by  a  physician  duly  authorized  by  the  minister  of  the 
waterstaat,  commerce,  and  industry,  if  this  officer  judges  this  to  be 
necessary;  (4)  that  the  employer  places  at  the  disposition  of  the 
employees  a  sufficient  number  of  utensils  for  rinsing  the  mouth  and 
washing  the  face  and  hands,  as  determined  and  designated  by  the 
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competent  inspector,  and  (5)  that  the  employer,  whenever  requested 
by  tne  inspector,  furnishes  a  sample  of  the  paste  employed  or  the 
matches  made,  as  may  be  selected  by  the  inspector,  after  the  sample 
has  been  duly  packed  and  sealed  by  the  employer  in  the  presence  of 
the  inspector. 

ABBITBATION  TBIBX7NALS :  C0X7N0ILS  OF  IiABOB. 

The  question  of  creating  councils  of  labor  somewhat  after  the  Bel- 
gian model  was  first  proposed  in  the  Dutch  Parliament  in  1892.  Two 
measures  having  that  purpose  in  view  were  introduced  in  the  lower 
house  in  that  year.  They  were  referred  to  committees,  and  a  new  bill 
based  upon  them  was  agreed  upon  by  the  authors  of  the  first  two  bills. 
No  decided  action  was  taken  in  regard  to  this  or  other  bills  introduced 
in  the  years  inunediately  following.  On  October  10,  1895,  however, 
the  Government  itself  introduced  a  bill,  which,  after  suffering  a  num- 
ber of  modifications,  was  passed  by  both  houses  and  became  the  law  of 
May  2,  1897. 

The  system  of  labor  councils,  the  creation  of  which  is  authorized  by 
this  law,  is  identical  in  aim  to  that  of  the  Belgian  councils,  and  pre- 
sents a  number  of  similarities,  as  regards  the  details  of  its  organization 
and  powers,  to  those  councils. 

Upon  the  recommendation  of  the  minister  of  the  waterstaat,  com- 
merce, and  industry,  the  King  may  by  decree  create  a  council  of  labor 
wherever  the  utility  of  such  a  body  is  demonstrated  and  its  organiza- 
tion is  believed  to  be  feasible.  The  council  may  be  for  one  or  a  number 
of  different  industries  and  may  have  as  itg  district  a  single  or  several 
communes. 

A  council  may  be  dissolved  or  suppressed  in  the  same  way.  A  coun- 
cil will  be  dissolved  when,  in  spite  of  repeated  warnings  given  it  by 
the  ministers,  it  continues  to  violate  the  regulations  adopted  for  its 
government,  the  provisions  of  the  present  law,  or  the  decree  issued  in 
virtue  of  the  latter.  The  order  which  pronounces  the  dissolution  must 
provide  for  the  constitution  of  a  new  council  within  two  months.  A 
council  will  be  suppressed  when  the  need  for  it  no  longer  exists,  when 
it  is  unable  to  maintain  an  effective  organization,  or  when  it  continues 
to  act  after  its  dissolution  has  been  ordered. 

The  purpose  of  councils  of  labor  is  to  advance  the  mutual  interests 
of  employers  and  employees  by  having  these  two  classes  act  together; 
in  securing  information  concerning  labor  conditions;  in  giving  advice 
to  the  communal,  provincial,  and  central  authorities,  either  upon  the 
demand  of  these  oflBcials,  or  upon  their  own  initiative,  concerning  any 
matter  relating  to  labor;  in  giving  advice  and  formulating  agreements 
and  regulations  as  requested  by  interested  parties;  and,  finally,  in 
attempting  to  adjust  disputes  concerning  labor  conditions  and,  when 
necessary,  in  arbitrating  between  the  paities. 
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Each  council  must  be  composed  of  an  equal  number  of  employers 
and  employees  selected  from  among  the  persons  exercising  the  indus- 
tries for  which  the  council  is  created.  Each  class  selects  its  own  repre- 
sentatives. The  determination  of  what  classes  of  workers  should  be 
assigned  to  each  of  these  two  categories — employers  and  employees — 
was  one  of  the  most  difficult  with  which  the  f ramers  of  the  law  had 
to  contend.  The  simple  division  of  the  persons  engaged  in  industry 
into  work  givers  and  work  receivers  would  result  in  the  inclusion  in 
the  latter  class  of  superintendents,  overseers,  engineers,  etc.,  whose 
interests  are  often  more  identified  with  those  of  the  employers  than  of 
the  employees.  To  avoid  this  difficulty  the  law  provides  that  the  order 
creating  a  council  may  provide  that  certain  of  these  higher  officials 
shall  be  considered,  for  purposes  of  this  law,  as  belonging  to  the  class 
of  employers.  It  was  also  feared  that  the  foremen,  assistant  foremen, 
or  other  workingmen  in  authority  over  workingmen,  might  abuse 
such  authority  by  causing  themselves  to  be  elected  to  the  councils  by 
the  workingmen  against  the  real  desires  of  the  latter.  As  such  a 
result  would  defeat  the  whole  purpose  of  the  councils,  whose  effective 
ness  depends  upon  the  hearty  good  will  of  the  parties  interested,  it  was 
provided  that  these  classes  might,  when  it  seemed  desirable,  be  excluded 
from  the  class  of  employees  by  the  decree  creating  or  modifying  the 
councils. 

Those  persons  are  considered  as  employers  for  purposes  of  the  law 
who  are  the  heads  or  directors  of  industrial  establishments  employing 
at  least  one  person' over  20  years  of  age  for  wages,  and  all  those  who 
exercise  a  control  over  the  fuanagement  of  affairs  by  the  heads  or 
directors,  as  well  as  those  who,  employed  in  the  industry,  are  by 
reason  of  the  character  of  their  occupations  assimilated  with  the  class 
of  employers  by  the  decree  creating  or  modifying  the  council. 

Those  persons  are  considered  as  employees  who  work  for  wages  in 
an  industry,  with  the  exception  of  those  who  are  specially  excluded 
by  the  decree  creating  or  modifying  the  councils  on  account  of  the 
authority  which  they  exercise  over  other  persons  and  of  the  character 
of  their  work. 

The  right  to  vote  for  members  of  a  council  belongs  to  those  persons 
of  both  sexes  who  are  inhabitants  of  the  Kingdom,  of  the  Dutch 
nationality,  are  at  least  25  years  of  age,  and  have  been  engaged  either 
as  employers  or  employees  in  one  of  the  industries  represented  in  the 
council  either  during  the  past  calendar  year  or  during  such  part  of 
that  year,  in  the  case  of  industries  which  are  not  continuously  prose- 
cuted, as  may  be  determined  by  official  decree.  Those  persons,  how- 
ever, are  excluded  from  the  right  of  suffrage  who,  by  virtue  of  a 
judicial  decision,  have  been  deprived  of  the  right  to  vote  or  be  elected 
to  a  public  office,  or  to  exercise  any  trade,  or  have  been  deprived  of 
the  right  freely  to  administer  their  own  property,  as  long  as  such  inca- 
pacity  exists.  ^ ^^^^^^^  ^^ i^OOgle 
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Two  lists  of  electors,  one  for  the  employers  and  the  other  for  the 
employees,  will  be  prepared  for  each  council  in  each  commune.  Elec- 
tors who  are  in  prison  can  not  vote.  These  lists  are  prepared  by  the 
communal  authorities.  The  electors  vote  in  the  conmiune  in  which 
they  are  registered.  Disputes  concerning  the  right  to  vote  or  to  be 
elected  are  decided  by  the  permanent  deputations  in  the  first  instance, 
and  by  the  King  upon  appeal.  The  details  of  conducting  the  elections 
are  determined  by  official  decrees.  Employers  must  allow  their 
employees  at  least  2  hours  during  the  hours  for  voting  in  which  to 
cast  their  ballots,  and  also  to  post  up  in  their  establishments  during 
2  working  days  before  and  during  the  day  on  which  the  election  takes 
place,  a  notice  informing  the  employees  of  such  election,  and  indicat- 
cating  the  hours  during  which  they  can  absent  themselves  to  vote. 

Only  those  persons,  by  which  are  meant  both  men  and  women,  are 
eligible  to  election  as  members  of  a  council  who  are  inhabitants  of  the 
Kingdom,  of  Dutch  nationality,  at  least  30  years  of  age,  and  have  been 
engaged  as  employer  or  employee  in  one  of  the  industries  embraced  in 
the  council,  either  during  the  last  calendar  year  or,  dating  from  the 
day  of  their  majority,  during  3  years  of  the  10  years  inmaediately  pre- 
ceding their  election.  An  official  order  will  determine,  in  the  case  of 
industries  which  are  not  carried  on  during  the  whole  year,  the  part  of 
the  year  which  will  be  considered  as  a  whole  year.  Those  persons, 
however,  are  excluded  from  the  right  of  being  members  who,  by  virtue 
of  a  judicial  decision,  have  been  deprived  of  the  right  to  vote  or  be 
elected  to  a  public  office,  or  to  exercise  any  tradfe,  or  have  been  de- 
prived of  the  right  freely  to  administer  their  own  property,  or  have 
been  condemned  to  imprisonment  for  as  long  as  6  months,  as  long  as 
such  incapacity  or  imprisonment  lasts. 

Members  are  elected  by  the  persons  whose  names  figure  on  the 
electoral  lists.  On  the  first  ballot  only  those  candidates  are  declared 
elected  who  receive  a  majority  of  the  votes  cast.  If  the  number  receiv- 
ing this  majority  is  superior  to  the  nimiber  of  places  vacant,  those  who 
receive  the  largest  number  of  votes,  and  in  case  of  a  tie  the  eldest,  or 
where  the  two  persons  are  of  the  same  age  the  one  selected  by  lot  will 
be  declared  elected. 

If  all  the  places  are  not  filled  on  the  first  ballot  by  candidates  receiv- 
ing a  majority  of  the  votes  cast,  the  president  of  the  electoral  board 
must  immediately  prepare  a  new  list  of  candidates,  consisting  of  those 
persons,  to  the  nimiber  of  twice  the  number  of  places  vacant,  who 
received  the  largest  number  of  votes  on  the  first  ballot.  The  second 
ballot  must  take  place  within  the  14  days  following  the  first  voting. 

Members  are  elected  for  terms  of  5  years  and  are  reeligible.  The 
whole  council  is  elected  at  the  same  tiipe.  No  person  can  be  a  mem- 
ber of  more  than  one  council.  The  acceptance  of  a  nomination  while 
already  a  member  of  another  council  acts  as  a  resignation  from  the 
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position  already  occupied.  The  president  of  the  electoral  board  must 
inunediately  inform  all  successful  candidates  of  their  election  by  regis- 
tered letter.  If  a  person  is  elected  to  more  than  one  council  or  by 
both  employers  and  employees  he  must  make  an  election  as  to  which 
place  he  will  accept. 

Members  can  resign  at  any  time.  If  a  council  loses  so  many  of  its 
members,  either  by  resignations,  deaths,  or  otherwise,  that  it  can  not 
effectively  perform  its  duties,  a  special  election  may  be  ordered  by  the 
minister  of  the  waterstaat,  commerce,  and  industry.  Members  thus 
elected  retire  at  the  same  time  as  those  elected  at  the  regular  elections. 

Each  council  must  formulate  its  own  constitution,  which  will  not 
become  effective  until  it  has  been  approved  by  a  royal  decree.  No 
changea  must  be  made  in  the  constitution  by  the  Government  except 
as  are  necessary  to  make  it  conform  to  legal  requirements. 

The  governing  board  of  a  council  consists  of  a  president  and  2 
members.  The  employer  and  employee  members  of  the  council,  must 
each  select  one  of  their  number  to  serve  as  president,  and  these  two 
persons  then  serve  alternate  six-month  terms.  The  other  2  mem- 
bers are  in  the  same  way  selected,  one  by  the  employers  and  the  other 
by  the  employees.  A  person  selected  as  a  presiding  officer,  while  not 
serving  as  such,  may  attend  the  meetings  of  the  governing  board  but 
has  only  a  consultative  voice  in  the  proceedings.  If  the  president  is 
absent  from  a  meeting  the  other  president  replaces  him,  and  if  both 
are  absent  the  eldest  of  the  two  members  of  the  board.  Each  council 
must  also  elect  a  secretary  from  a  list  of  two  persons  submitted  to 
it  by  the  governing  board.  *  This  officer  is  entitled  to  a  remuneration 
for  his  office  expenses,  the  amount  of  which  will  be  fixed  by  a  royal 
decree. 

The  governing  board  must  meet  as  often  as  the  president  judges 
necessary  or  its  assembling  is  requested  in  writing  by  one  of  the  mem- 
bers. The  jeasons  for  the  request  must  be  stated  in  the  latter  case. 
The  full  council  must  meet  at  least  four  times  each  year,  and  at  any 
other  time  when  the  president  deems  it  necessary  or  the  two  other 
members  of  the  governing  board  or  one-third  of  the  members  of  the 
council  request  it  in  writing,  stating  the  reasons  for  such  request.  In 
this  case  the  president  must  convoke  the  council  within  14  days  after 
he  receives  notice  of  the  request. 

The  arbitration  or  conciliation  of  disputes  between  employers  and 
employees  constitutes,  probably,  the  most  important  function  of  these 
councils.  Regarding  this  point  the  law  provides  that  whenever  a  dis- 
pute arises  or  threatens  to  arise  between  persons  engaged  in  an  indus- 
try in  the  commune  over  which  a  council  of  labor  has  jurisdiction,  the 
parties  interested,  or  either  of  them,  may  request  the  intervention  of 
a  committee  of  conciliation.  This  request  must  be  in  writing,  give  the 
cause  which  has  led  to  the  dispute,  and  must  be  according  to  a  fixed 
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form  in  order  that  only  that  information  which  is  absolutely  essential 
may  be  given,  and  unnecessary  and  irritating  details  be  avoided. 

In  case  the  dispute  arises  or  threatens  to  arise  in  an  industry  which 
is  not  represented  in  a  council  in  its  conunune,  the  appeal  for  concili- 
ation or  arbitration  can  be  made  to  any  council  of  the  conmiune,  or  if 
there  is  none,  to  a  council  having  jurisdiction  in  a  neighboring  com- 
mune. 

Power  is  also  given  to  the  mayor  of  a  conmiune  or  the  governor  of 
a  province  to  request  the  good  offices  of  a  council  of  labor  for  the  pre- 
vention or  settlement  of  a  dispute,  in  the  same  way  as  may  be  done  by 
the  parties  to  the  dispute.  In  case  two  different  councils  are  appealed 
to,  the  mayor  of  the  conmiune  in  which  the  dispute  arises  will  decide 
which  shall  take  action. 

Immediately  upon  receipt  of  the  request  for  its  intervention  the 
council  must,  through  its  governing  board,  attempt  to  bring  about  an 
amicable  settlement  of  the  matter.  If  it  is  unable  to  do  so,  the  matter 
must  be  immediately  brought  before  the  council  itself.  The  council 
must  then,  if  it  considers  the  matter,  or  where  its  intervention  will  be 
of  use,  appoint  a  committee  on  conciliation  to  be  composed  of  a  pres- 
ident who  must  not  be  a  member  of  the  labor  council,  and  an  equal  num- 
ber of  employer  and  employee  members  of  the  council.  The  secretary 
of  the  council  will  act  as  the  secretary  of  the  conciliation  committee. 

The  president  of  the  committee  must  seek  to  make  the  parties  agree 
not  to  leave  work,  or  to  dismiss  an  employee  interested  in  the  dispute 
during  the  pendency  of  conciliation  or  arbitration  proceedings.  The 
proposition  to  make  such  an  agreement  a  condition  precedent  to  any 
action  on  the  part  of  the  councils  was  rejected  by  the  Parliament, 
owing  to  the  fear  that  such  a  condition  might  prevent  parties  from 
seeking  the  intervention  of  the  councils. 

The  conciliation  committee  must  meet  as  often  as  its  president  deems 
necessaiy.  After  examining  the  dispute  for  the  settlement  of  which 
it  was  created,  it  must  render  its  opinion  in  writing.  If  the  committee 
is  not  unanimous,  the  minority  can  require  that  their  opinion  shall  be 
included  in  the  report.  This  report  may  be  made  public  in  its  entirety 
or  in  part.  As  the  committee  has  no  power  to  enforce  its  decisions, 
this  appeal  to  public  opinion  through  the  publication  of  its  opinion 
Constitutes  the  chief  dependence  of  the  committee  that  its  decision  will 
be  obeyed. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  provisions  of  the  code  of  civil  pro- 
cedure are  modified  to  the  extent  that  if  the  parties  agree  to  submit 
the.matter  to  arbitration,  women  may  be  appointed  as  arbitrators. 

The  meetings  of  the  councils  proper  or  their  governing  boards  are 
held  with  closed  doors.  Members  must  be  duly  notified  of  all  meet- 
ings, and  the  subjects  that  are  to  be  considered.  Other  questions 
must  not  be  considered  unless  at  least  two-thirds  of  all  the  members 
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are  present.  The  council  may  impose  secrecy  Jis  to  its  proceedings  upon 
its  members.  Whenever  a  vote  is  taken  an  equal  number  of  employer 
and  employee  members  must  participate.  In  case  there  is  an  unequal 
number  of  the  two  classes  present,  a  sufficient  number  of  the  youngest 
members  of  the  more  numerous  class  must  abstain  from  voting  to 
insure  a  parity  in  number  of  the  two  classes.  The  persons  thus 
abstaining,  however,  have  a  consultative  voice.  Definite  action  can 
in  no  case  be  taken  unless  half  the  members  of  each  class  of  members 
are  present. 

Each  council  must  prepare  an  annual  report  in  the  form  prescribed 
by  the  ministers  of  the  waterstaat,  commerce,  and  industry  concerning 
its  work,  which  must  be  sent  to  the  ministers  just  mentioned.  This 
report,  as  made,  or  in  abridged  form,  will  be  transmitted  to  the  Parlia- 
ment. An  official  order  will  determine  what  other  kinds  of  information 
must  be  collected  by  the  councils  and  forwarded  to  the  Government. 

The  commune  in  which  a  council  has  its  headquarters  mu.«t,  upon  the 
request  of  that  body,  furnish  it  gratuitously  with  a  room  suitable  for 
its  meetings,  and  heat  and  light  it  when  necessary.  •  The  members  and 
secretary  of  the  council,  as  well  as  the  president  of  the  conciliation 
committee,  are  entitled  to  be  reimbursed  for  such  traveling  expenses 
as  they  incur  in  performing  their  duties,  and  also  to  a  compensation 
for  taking  part  in  the.  meetings.  These  payments,  as  well  as  those 
necessitated  by  the  printing  of  the  i  eports  and  office  expenses,  will  be 
made  by  the  State.  Election  expenses  will  be  defrayed  by  the 
communes. 

ITALY. 

Eflforts  to  regulate  the  employment  of  children  were  made  as  early 
as  1843.  On  December  7  of  that  year  a  royal  order  was  issued  which 
prohibited  the  employment  of  children  under  9  years  of  age  in  large 
industrial  establishments  and  of  children  under  14  years  of  age  in 
industries  which  were  dangerous  to  health  or  life  in  the  districts  of 
Venice  and  Lombardy.  The  ordef  also  contained  ceiiain  provisions 
regarding  night  work,  hours  of  labor,  etc.  The  lack  of  officials  spe- 
cially appointed  to  enforce  this  law  soon  led  to  its  becoming  prac- 
tically a  dead  letter. 

.  For  over  40  years  no  further  advance  was  made  in  the  enactment  of 
general  factory  legislation,  with  the  exception  of  the  law  of  November 
20,  1869,  in  relation  to  mines,  which  contained  a  provision  prohibiting 
the  employment  of  children  under  10  years  of  age  below  ground.  On 
February  11,  1886,  however,  a  new  law  was  passed  regarding  the 
employment  of  children,  which  repealed  the  act  of  1843  and  constitutes 
the  law  now  in  force  regarding  this  subject. 

In  the  meantime  little  or  no  progress  has  been  made  in  the  direction 
of  the  regulation  of  industrial  work  with  a  view  to  the  protection  of 
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the  health  of  employees  and  the  prevention  of  accidents.  The  only 
iipportant  provisions  of  law  in  relation  to  this  subject  now  *  force  are 
three  sections  of  the  law  of  March  17, 1898,  concerning  the  compulsory 
insurance  of  workingmen  against  accidents. 

PREVENTION  OF  AOOIDENTS. 

Following  are  the  three  sections  of  the  law  of  March  17, 1898,  relat- 
ing to  the  prevention  of  ac<3idents : 

The  directors  of  enterprises,  industries,  and  constructions  indicated 
in  article  1  (a)  must  caiTy  out  all  the  measures  prescribed  by  the  laws 
and  regulations  for  the  prevention  of  accidents  and  the  protection  of 
the  lives  and  limbs  of  employees.  In  the  absence  of  special  regula- 
tions imposing  penalties  upon  persons  breaking  the  law,  such  persons 
will  be  punished  in  conformity  to  the  provisions  of  article  434  of  the 
penal  code^  without  prejudice  to  the  civil  and  penal  responsibility  that 
may  arise  m  the  case  of  accidents. 

The  minister  of  agriculture,  industry,  and  conmierce,  after  consid- 
ering the  proposals  of  directors  of  industrial  enterprises,  made  either 
individually  or  collectively,  as  well  as  the  advice  of  technical  govern- 
mental councils,  shall  prepare  regulations  as  mentioned  in  the  preced- 
ing paragraph.  These  regulations  must  be  approved  by  royal  decree 
after  having  been  submitted  to  the  examination  of  the  council  of  state, 
and  can  be  modified  according  to  the  rules  required  for  their  elabora- 
tion. Special  regulations  can,  in  the  same  manner,  be  promulgated 
for  particular  es^blishments  or  groups  of  establishments  of  the  same 
nature  upon  recommendations  from  the  heads  of  these  establishments. 

The  minister  of  agricultur^,  industry,  and  commerce  must  supervise 
the  execution  of  the  preventive  regulations  prescribed  by  special  laws 
or  orders  relative  to  industrial  enterprises  mentioned  in  tne  preced- 
ing paragraphs,  as  well  as  the  obligations  imposed  by  the  present  law. 
In  order  to  secure  the  inspection  of  establishments  lor  the  purpose  of 
supervising  the  enforcement  of  the  law,  the  Government  can  have 
recourse  not  only  to- State  officials,  but  also  to  the  technical  employees 
of  associations  for  the  prevention  of  accidents  and  mutual  insurance 
organizations.  The  inspectors  charged  with  the  duty  of  visiting  mills 
and  factories  can  inform  themselves  concerning  the  nature  of  the  insur- 
ance contract  existing.  They  niutst  abstain,  however,  as  far  as  possi- 
ble from  inquiring  into  the  methods  of  manufacture  which  it  is  desired 
to  keep  secret,  and  they  must  not  disclose  any  secrets  coming  to  their 
knowledge,  under  penalty  of  a  fine  of  from  500  to  1,000  lire  ($96.50 
to  $193),  without  prejudice  to  the  payment  of  damages  and  the  appli- 
cation of  penalties  provided  for  by  article  298  of  the  penal  code  in  th^ 
case  of  fraudulent  revelations.  Inspectors  and  delegates  are  prohibited 
from  engaging,  on  their  own  account  or  for  another,  in  any  enter- 

a Mines,  auarries,  and  peat  extraction;  the  erection  of  buildings;  gas,  electric- 
light,  and  telephone  works;  establishments  making  or  employing  explosives;  arsenals 
and  marine  construction  shops;  the  following  works  where  more  than  5  persons  are 
employed — construction  or  exploitation  of  railroads;  river,  canal,  and  lake  transpor- 
tation; mechanical  tramways;  draining,  construction,  and  repairing  of  harbors, 
canals,  and  ditches;  construction  and  repairing  of  bridges,  tunnels,  and  ordinary 
national  and  provincial  roads;  and  industrial  establishments  in  which  use  is  made  of 
mechanical  motors  or  animal  power  when  the  number  of  workingmen  employed 
exceeds  5. 
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prise,  industry,  or  construction  work,  or  of  being  interested  or 
employed  in  any  such  work  as  an  engineer,  chemist,  physician,  or 
mechanician. 

It  is  evident  that  in  virtue  of  these  powers  thus  conferred  upon  the 
Government  it  will  be  possible  for  the  latter  to  provide,  in  time, 
detailed  regulations  concerning  the  protection  of  the  lives  and  health 
of  employees  and  secure  their  enforcement. 

SMPIiGYMENT  OF  OHILDREN. 

The  law  of  1886  relates  exclusively  to  the  subject  of  the  employ- 
ment of  children,  and  only  lays  down  in  the  most  general  way  the 
conditions  under  which  children  shall  be  permitted  to  work.  It  pro- 
vides, however,  that  the  King  shall  determine  by  royal  order  the 
detailed  provisions  that  must  be  observed.  Such  an  order  was  duly 
issued  September  17,  1886,  and  for  all  practical  purposes  constitutes  a 
part  of  the  law.  In  the  following  pages  are  given  the  essential 
features  of  this  law  and  order.  The  law,  which  is  very  brief,  reads  as 
follows: 

1.  Children  of  either  sex  who  have  not  attained  the  age  of  9  years 
must  not  be  permitted  to  work  in  industrial  establishments,  quarries, 
or  mines,  ana  children  who  have  not  attained  the  age  of  10  years  must 
not  be  Dermitted  to  work  below  ground.  * 

Chiloren  from  9  to  16  years  of  age  may  only  be  permitted  to  work 
when  they  are  in  possession  of  certificates  from  physicians  duly  author- 
ized to  grant  them  by  the  public  health  councils  oi  the  district,  stating 
that  they  are  in  gooa  health  and  fitted  to  perform  the  work  for  which 
they  are  intended. 

2.  Children  of  either  sex  who  have  not  completed  their  fifteenth  vear 
must  not  be  employed  in  dangerous  or  unhedthy  work  except  within 
the  limits  and  with  the  precautions  set  forth  in  a  royal  decree  which 
will  determine,  after  the  superior  councils  of  health  and  commerce  have 
been  heard,  the  industries  that  will  be  deemed  to  be  dangerous  or 
unhealthy. 

3.  Children  who  have  completed  their  ninth  but  not  their  twelfth 
year  must  not  be  employed  more  than  eight  hours  on  any  one  day. 

4.  Whoever  violates  any  of  the  provisions  of  the  present  law  will 
be  punished  by  a  fine  of  from  50  to  100  lire  ($9.65  to  $19.30)  for  each 
child  permitted  to  work  contrary  to  law.  In  case  of  a  second  offense 
the  fine  can  be  doubled.  When  the  person  who  has  caused  the  employ- 
ment of  the  child  can  not  be  discovered  the  fine  will  be  imposed  upon 
the  manager^  director,  or  contractor  operating  the  establishment, 
quar^.  or  mine. 

5.  Tne  enforcement  of  the  present  law  is  intrusted  to  the  minister 
of  agriculture,  industry,  and  commerce,  who  must  act  in  accord  with 
the  minister  or  the  interior.  The  mining  engineers  and  inspectors  of 
factories  must  exercise  a  supervision  over  the  application  of  the  law 
and  report  all  violations  of  its  provisions.  These  reports  must  be 
transmitted  to  the  prefects  of  the  provinces,  who,  after  the  provincial 
sanitary  councils  have  been  heard,  will  bring  the  matter  before  the 
courts. 
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6.  The  temporary  provisions  will  be  determined  bjr  the  royal  order 
which  will  be  promulgated,  after  the  superior  councils  of  health  and 
commerce  have  been  heard,  for  the  purpose  of  putting  the  law  in 
force. 

7.  The  present  law  will  enter  in  force  6  months  after  its  publication 
in  the  Official  Grazette. 

The  royal  order  issued  September  17,  1886,  as  has  been  said,  enters 
more  in  detail  into  the  determination  of  the  exact  conditions  that  must 
be  observed  in  employing  children  and  the  methods  of  administering 
the  law.     Its  provisions  follow: 

By  an  industrial  establishment,  as  understood  by  the  law  of  Feb- 
ruary 11,  1886,  is  meant  any  place  where  manual  labor  is  executed  by 
means  of  the  use  of  mechanical  motors,  no  matter  what  the  number  of 
persons  employed  may  be,  or  any  place  whether  use  is  made  of  a 
mechanical  motor  or  not,  where  at  least  10  persons  are  employed  in  a 
permanent  manner. 

Whoever  undertakes  the  conduct  of  an  industrial  establishment  or 
the  exploitation  of  a  mine  or  quarry  where  children  under  15  years  of 
age  are  employed  must,  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  law  and 
in  virtue  of  the  supervision  established  by  it,  make  a  declaration 
within  a  month  to  the  local  chamber  of  commerce  of  the  district,  set- 
ting forth  the  following  information:  (1)  The  place  or  places  where 
the  shop,  office,  or  store  is  located;  (2)  the  purpose  of  the  enterprise; 
(3)  whether  the  work  is  carried  on  by  hand  labor  or  bv  the  use  of  a 
mechanical  motor,  and  (4)  the  number  of  employees  and  the  kinds  of 
motors  used  and  their  power.  In  communes  in  which  there  is  no 
chamber  of  commerce  the  declaration  must  be  made  to  the  mayor. 
The  declaration  must  be  immediately  transmitted  by  the  chamber  of 
conmierce  or  mayor  to  the  minister  of  agriculture,  industry,  and 
commerce. 

All  children  9  years  of  age,  but  less  than  15  years  of  age,  intending 
to  enter  an  industrial  establishment,  mine,  or  quarry,  must  first  pro- 
cure from  the  mayor  of  the  commune  where  they  reside  pass  books  in 
which  must  be  entered  the  dates  of  their  birth,  their  condition  of 
health,  and  their  ability  for  work  according  to  a  medical  examination; 
the  names  and  addresses  of  the  persons  exercising  authority  over  them; 
an  indication  as  to  whether  they  can  read  and  write,  and  whether  they 
have  been  vaccinated  and  revaccinated. 

The  directors  and  managers  of  industrial  enterprises,  mines,  and 
quarries,  before  admitting  to  their  works  children  under  15  years  of 
age,  must  obtain  from  them  their  pass  books,  which  they  must  pre- 
serve as  long  as  the  children  remain  in  their  employ.  A  register  must 
be  kept  of  all  children  under  15  years  of  age  employed  in  the  estab- 
lishment and  notice  must  be  posted  at  the  entrance  or  inside  of  each 
establishment,  where  it  can  be  easily  read,  showing  the  hours  of  labor 
of  the  children  there  employed.  Copies  of  the  law  and  of  the  present 
order  must  also  be  posted  at  the  same  place. 

Within  one  month  from  the  publication  of  the  present  order  the 
local  sanitary  councils  must  prepare  a  list  of  the  physicians  who  are 
(][ualified  to  make  the  physical  examinations  mentioned  above.  This 
list  shall  be  subject  to  annual  revisions. 

The  examining  physician  must  state  in  the  certificate  of  physical 
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aptitude  that  he  has  ^ven  the  child  a  careful  examination  and  that  he 
is  satisfied  that  the  child's  health  and  physical  strength  is  such  that  it 
can  perform  the  work  desired  to  be  undertaken  without  danger  to  its 
development.  The  nature  of  this  work  must  be  clearly  indicated  in 
the  certificate.  The  certificate  must  be  procured  in  the  conmiune 
where  the  child  resides. 

In  execution  of  article  2  of  the  law  a  number  of  industries  are 
declared  to  be  of  such  a  dangerous  or  unhealthy  character  that  chil- 
dren under  16  years  of  age  must  not  be  employed  in  them.  Another 
list  gives  those  dangerous  and  unhealthy  industries  in  which  children 
from  9  to  15  years  of  age  can  be  employed,  subject  to  the  conditions 

S' ven  in  the  order,  and  ror  not  more  than  8  hours  of  actual  labor  per 
,y.  A  decree  of  April  8,  1888,  and  another  of  March  1,  1900,  have 
slightly  modified  these  lists  of  industries.  These  decrees  were  issued 
in  virtue  of  an  express  provision  of  the  order  that  the  lists  could  be 
added  to  or  changed  by  decrees  issued  upon  the  advice  of  the  superior 
council  of  hygiene,  the  council  of  state,  and  the  council  of  industry 
and  conmtierce. 

Work  performed  at  night  will  be  considered  as  unhealthy  work  in 
the  sense  of  article  2  of  the  law.  In  accordance  with  this  rule,  and 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  preceding  paragraph,  children  under 
12  years  of  ape  must  not  be  employed  at  night,  and  children  from  12 
to  15  years  of  age  must  not  be  employed  more  than  6  hours  at  night. 
In  industrial  establishments  where  the  work,  for  technical  or  econom- 
ical reasons,  must  be  continuously  prosecuted,  the  minister  of  agri- 
culture, industry,  and  commerce  can,  upon  the  advice  of  the  superior 
council  of  hygiene  and  the  council  of  industry  and  commerce,  permit 
.  the  employment  of  children  under  12  years  of  age  at  night  lor  not 
more  tnan  6  hours. 

Children  must  not  be  employed  in  tending  motors  or  in  cleaning 
machinery  or  means  of  transmitting  power  while  they  are  in  motion. 

Directors  and  foremen  in  industrial  establishments,  mines,  and 
(][uarries  must  take  everv  possible  precaution  for  the  protection  of  the 
hves  and  health  of  chilaren. 

The  hours  of  work  of  children  must  be  broken  by  a  period  of  rest 
for  meals,  the  duration  of  which  must  be  at  least  one  hour  when  the 
working  period  exceeds  6  hours.  Children  must  not  take  their  meals  nor 
remain  during  the  rest  period  in  places  where  dangerous  or  unhealthy 
work  as  comprehended  m  the  preceding  sections  is  being  performed. 

The  mining  engineers  and  inspectors  of  factories  to  whom  the  execu- 
tion of  the  present  law  is  intrusted  shall  have  the  right  to  enter  all 
establishments  during  working  hours,  and  all  places  other  than  those 
used  as  dwellings  attached  to  such  establishments,  and  to  question  all 
managers,  foremen,  workingmen,  and  generally  all  persons  found  in 
such  places.  They  shall  also  have  the  right  to  examine  the  registers, 
pass  Dooks,  and  notices  mentioned  in  preceding  paragraphs,  as  well  as 
the  factory  rules  when  there  are  such.  If  any  opposition  is  met  with 
they  can  call  upon  the  police  authorities. 

If  the  mining  engineers  or  factory  inspectors  have  serious  doubts 
concerning  the  physical  qualifications  of  a  child  for  the  perfoimance 
of  the  work  intrusted  to  it,  they  can  order  it  to  be  examined  bv  one  of 
the  duly  authorized  physicians,  and  if  it  is  shown  to  be  unfittea  for  the 
work  or  suffering  from  a  contagious  dbease,  prohibit  it  from  being 
further  employecL     If  the  result  of  thei  examination  is  contrary  to  that 
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shown  in  the  certificate,  by  virtue  of  which  the  employment  of  the  child 
was  permitted,  the  inspectors  must  refer  the  matter  to  the  local  council 
of  health. 

Mining  en^neers  and  inspectors  of  factories  in  visiting  establish- 
ments must  identify  themselves  by  presenting  their  official  cards  which 
are  furnished  them  by  the  competent  minister. 

Mining  engineers  and  factory  inspectors  must  make  reports  of  all 
infractions  of  the  law  or  the  present  order  that  are  discovered  by  them, 
in  which  must  be  stated  with  clearness  and  precision  the  circumstances 
of  the  case  and  all  the  information  that  may  be  required  to  enlighten 
the  magistrates  before  whom  the  matter  is  brought  The  report  must 
be  drawn  up  in  the  presence  of  the  director  of  the  establishment, 
and  must  be  signed  by  such  director,  the  inspector,  and  the  local  peace 
officer  if  one  has  been  called  in.  if  the  director  refuses  to  sign  his 
refusal  must  be  noted  in  the  report  with  a  statement  of  the  reasons 
given  for  the  refusal.  These  reports  of  infractions  of  the  law  must  be 
transmitted  to  the  prefect,  who,  after  referring  them  to  the  sanitary 
council,  must  send  them  to  the  judicial  officers. 

Infractions  of  the  law  or  order  are  punished  by  fines. 

In  the  month  of  March  of  each  year  the  minister  of  agriculture, 
industry,  and  commerce  must  present  to  the  chamber  of  deputies  a 
report  showing  the  operations  of  the  inspection  service  during  the 
preceding  year.  This  report  must  contain:  (1)  A  report  of  the  inspec- 
tions made  during  the  year,  the  conditions  under  which  the  law  has 
been  applied,  the  penalties  imposed,  a  list  of  the  persons  violating  the 
law,  ete. ;  (2^  a  statement  of  the  respects  in  which  the  law  can  be  easily 
violated,  ana  the  proper  means  for  preventing  such  abuses;  (3)  a  state- 
ment of  the  respects  in  which  the  enforcement  of  the  law  is  insuffi- 
ciently assured,  and  the  proper  steps  that  should  be  taken  to  remedy 
these  defects;  (4)  a  list  of  the  industries  in  respect  to  which  the  applica- 
tion of  the  restrictions  contained  in  the  law  is  not  justified,  and  the 
means  that  should  be  taken  to  harmonize  the  protection  of  children  with 
the  interests  of  these  industries,  and  (5)  generally  all  statistical  and 
other  information  that  can  be  of  assistance  in  mamn^  known  the  con- 
dition of  affairs  and  furnishing  the  material  upon  wnich  to  introduce 
improvements  in  the  ]B,w,{a) 

BTBJSJSS. 

The  penal  code  of  1859  declared  that  a  strike  was  a  punishable 
offense.  Jt  at  the  same  time  established  a  great  inequality  between 
employers  and  employees,  by  providing  that  in  the  case  of  the  former, 
the  act  of  combining  is  only  punishable  if  undertaken  for  the  purpose 
of  reducing  wages  or  of  unjustly  and  oppressively  imposing  conditions 
of  employment  upon  their  employees.  In  the  case  of  the  employees 
the  mere  act  of  combining  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  demand  con- 
stituted a  punishable  offense.  This  inequality  was  corrected  by  the 
new  criminal  code,  which  went  into  force  January  1, 1890.     Instead 

aM.  Romolo  Broglio  d'Aiano  repK>rtB  in  his  article  ''Factory  legislation  for  the 
protection  of  ivomen  and  children  in  Italy,"  Journal  of  Political  Economy,  June, 
1896,  that,  in  spite  of  this  order,  but  two  such  rei>ort8,  one  in  1890  and  the  other  in 
1893,  had  been  presented  to  the  chamber  of  deputies. 
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of  making  the  strike  itself  the  offense,  the  law  now  punishes  only  the 
use  of  force  or  threats  in  connection  with  such  action.  Italy  has  thus 
taken  the  same  position  on  this  subject  as  that  of  most  industrial 
nations.  Following  are  the  provisions  of  the  penal  code  relating  to 
this  subject: 

Whoever  by  means  of  violence  or  menaces  restrains  or  impedes  in 
any  way  the  liberty  of  industi*y  or  of  conmierce  shall  be  punished  by 
imprisonment  for  not  exceeding  20  months  and  by  a  fine  of  from  100 
to  3,000  lire  [$19.30  to  $679]. 

W  hoever  by  violence  or  menaces  occasions  or  causes  to  continue  a 
cessation  or  suspension  of  labor,  in  order  to  impose  either  on  the  work- 
ingmen  or  on  the  employers  or  contractors  a  dmiinution  or  increase  of 
wages,  or  conditions  oiffering  from  those  previously  agreed  upon,  shall 
be  punished  by  imprisonment  not  exceeding  20  months. 

Leaders  in  the  offenses  above  enumerated  are  liable  to  terms  of 
imprisonment  vanning  from  3  months  to  3  years  and  to  a  fine  of  fronx 
500  to  5,000  lire  [$96.50  to  $965]. 

NORWAY. 

In  Norway  a  general  order  of  May  16, 1860,  providing  for  the  crea- 
tion of  a  public  health  commission,  contained  certain  provisions 
regarding  the  ventilation  of  buildings  that  applied  to  factories. 
Another  order,  March  14,  1874,  provided  that  where  any  industry 
presented  unusual  danger  either  to  the  public  or  to  the  employees  the 
authorities  could  make  special  regulations  to  lessen  the  danger. 
These  provisions,  as  may  be  judged,  were  of  relatively  little  impor- 
tance. In  1885  a  general  commission  was  appointed  to  investigate 
the  whole  subject  of  the  need  for  special  labor  legislation.  The  result 
of  the  inquiry  of  this  body,  which  extended  over  a  number  of  years, 
was  the  formulation  of  a  bill  which,  after  considerable  discussion  and 
some  modification,  became  the  law  of  June  27, 1892,  concerning  the 
inspection  and  regulation  of  labor  in  factories. 

This  law  is  sufficiently  comprehensive  almost  to  warrant  its  designa- 
tion as  a  general  factory  act.  It  contains  provisions  concerning  the 
employment  of  women  and  children,  Sunday  work,  the  payment  of 
wages,  the  protection  of  the  health  and  lives  of  employees,  etc.  Fol- 
lowing is  a  statement  of  the  provisions  of  this  law: 

All  industrial  establishments  which  employ  at  the  same  time  and  in 
a  regular  manner  a  greater  or  less  number  of  employees,  all  trades  of 
an  industrial  nature,  the  exploitation  of  mines,  shops  for  the  treat- 
ment of  metals,  foundries,  and  other  establishments  lor  the  extraction 
or  transformation  of  mineral  matters  are  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the 
present  law.  In  cases  of  doubt  the  inspectors  provided  for  bv  the 
present  law  will  decide  whether  or  not  an  establishment  should  be 
considered  as  subject  to  the  law. 

Within  eight  days  after  the  going  into  force  of  the  law,  or  the 
beginning  of  operations,  each  proprietor  of  an  establishment  subject 
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to  its  provisions  must  make  a  written  declaration  to  the  inspector 
charged  with  the  supervision  of  his  works,  showing  the  nature  of  the 
industry  and  the  number  of  workingmen  employed,  classified  accord- 
ing to  the  age  periods  mentioned  in  the  law. 

Whoever  intends  to  establish  or  operate  an  establishment  of  the 
nature  above  described  or  to  make  any  change  in  an  establishment 
already  in  existence  has  the  right,  upon  duly  notifying  the  inspector 
and  submitting  plans  showing  the  arrangement  and  interior  constioic- 
tion  of  his  factory,  to  learn  from  that  official  if  there  are  any  observa- 
tions to  be  made  concerning  the  proposed  work  in  respect  to  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  law  is  complied  with. 

Workrooms  and  their  equipment  must  be  arranged  and  maintained 
so  that  the  health  and  lives  or  employees  are  protected  in  as  effective 
a  manner  as  possible. 

There  must  be  provided,  as  far  as  circumstances  will  permit,  stair- 
ways and  exits  easy  of  access  and  of  use  in  the  case  of  a  fire  or 
panic  of  any  kind,  in  sufficient  number,  according  to  the  number  of 
employees.  Where  he  deems  it  necessarv,  the  inspector  can  require 
the  proprietor  to  provide  special  safety  aevices.  He  can  in  the  same 
way  require  the  erection  of  lightning  rods. 

rassages  through  which  emplovees  move  about  in  factories  with  ma- 
chinery must  be  of  a  height  and.  breadth  sufficient  to  prevent  work- 
ingmen who  tend  or  pass  the  machines  from  being  injured  by  the  parts 
in  motion,  when  ordinary  prudence  is  exercised. 

Workshops  must  be  sumciently  lighted  either  by  the  sun  or  by  an 
artificial  light  so  that  all  the  moving  parts  of  machinery  which  may  pre- 
sent features  of  danger  to  workingmen,  when  in  motion,  can  be  plainly 
seen.  In  shops  where  inflammable  gas,  vapors,  or  dust  exist  or  are 
generated  all  necessary  precautions  must  be  taken  in  providing  arti- 
ficial light.  Wherever  the  nature  of  the  work  or  industry  is  such  as 
to  permit  it,  the  workrooms  must  be  properly  heated. 

The  number  of  persons  employed  in  a  workroom  must  be  in  pro- 
portion to  the  size  of  the  room  and  the  place  occupied  by  machinery, 
materials,  ete.  Kooms  must  be  properly  ventilated  by  suitable  meas- 
ures, and  if  necessary  by  mechanical  means,  so  as  to  avoid  injurious 
powders,  gases,  or  vapors,  bad  odors,  and  excessive  heat.  The  means 
of  ventilation  must  be  proportionate  to  the  number  of  employees. 
Due  precautions,  either  in  the  way  of  ventilation  or  isolation  of  the 
work,  must  also  be  taken  to  prevent  any  injurious  gases,  powders,  ete., 
that  may  be  generated  in  one  room  from  being  carried  to  other 
rooms. 

Only  those  persons  employed  in  rooms  in  which  injurious  substances 
are  prepared  or  generated  must  be  allowed  to  have  access  to  such 
rooms. 

Workrooms  must,  as  far  as  circumstances  will  permit,  be  regularly 
cleaned.  In  particular  the  parts  of  floors  near  machinery  and  the 
recesses  in  which  the  moving  parts  of  motors  move  must  be  kept 
clean,  so  that  the  accumulation  of  oil  will  not  render  them  slippery. 
Where  necessar^'^  the  partitions  and  ceilings  must  be  suitably  white- 
washed, or  if  they  are  oil  painted  they  must  be  kept  clean  by  washing. 

A  place  must  be  provided  either  within  the  establishment  or  in  its 
immediate  neighborhood  in  which  the  workingmen  can  heat  their  food, 
and  when  the  temperature  is  such  as  to  render  it  necessary  a  suitably 
heated  room  in  which  they  can  eat  their  meals. 
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The  boilers  and  tubes  subject  to  steam  pressure  must  be  made, 
installed,  and  maintained  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  safe.  They  must  be 
inspected  before  and  after  their  installation  according  to  the  regula- 
tions to  be  issued  by  the  King.  Notices  prepared  by  the  competent 
minister  must  be  posted  wherever  use  is  made  of  boilers,  showing  the 
rules  that  must  oe  observed.  If  necessary,  the  inspector  can  require 
that  the  person  in  charge  of  a  boiler  shall  be  in  possession  of  a  cer- 
tificate attesting  his  capacity. 

Machines,  including  motors  and  means  of  transmitting  power,  are 
subject  to  the  following  special  provisions:  (1)  Machines,  parts  of 
machines,  etc.,  which  present  any  feature  of  danger  to  employees 
must  be  carefully  inclosed  or  covered;  (2)  water  wheels,  turbines,  and 
other  water  motors  must  be  properly  inclosed,  and  guards  placed  in 
the  mill  race  at  proper  places  to  prevent  accidents;  (3)  motors  must 
not  be  started  until  a  si^al,  which  can  be  distinctly  heard  bv  working- 
men  in  the  rooms  containing  the  machinery  operated  by  the  motors, 
has  been  given;  (4)  in  all  rooms  containing  machinery  operated  by  a 
motor  and  not  provided  with  means  by  which  it  can  be  stopped  inde- 
pendently of  the  motor,  means  must  be  provided  for  communicating 
directly  with  the  motor  room;  (6)  when  Uie  same  motor  operates  a 
number  of  independent  machines,  the  means  of  transmitting  tne  power 
must  be  so  arranged  that  each  machine  can  be  stopped  without  stopping 
the  motor. 

Stairway  and  hoist  openings,  the  entrance  to  mine  shafts,  large 
reservoirs,  water  courses,  etc.,  must  be  inclosed  by  railings,  where 
necessary  to  protect  the  employees,  as  far  as  the  nature  of  the  work 
performed  will  permit. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  inspjectors  to  determine,  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  work  and  the  particular  circumstances  of  each  case,  the  par- 
ticular measures  that  will  be  considered  as  satisfying  the  foregoing 
requirements.  When  necessary  they  can  grant  exemptions  from  the 
requirements. 

The  employer  must  immediately  notify  the  inspector  in  writing  of 
every  case  wnere  an  employee  is  injured  by  an  accident,  so  that  he 
will  probably  be  unable  to  return  to  work  in  eight  days,  indicating 
the  cause  and  gravity  of  the  injury.  The  inspector  must  immediately 
investigate  the  causes  and  the  results  of  accidents  reported  to  him. 

Children  under  12  years  of  age  must  not  be  employed  in  establish- 
ments coming  under  this  law. 

Children  from  12  to  14  years  of  age  shall  only  be  employed  when 
they  are  in  p^ossession  of  a  certificate  from  a  physician  stating  that 
their  health  is  not  such  as  to  render  them  unfit  for  the  work  they 
are  intended  to  perform,  and  have  received  the  permission  of  the 
inspection  authorities.  They  must  not  be  employed  more  than  6  hours 
a  day,  and  their  work  must  consist  of  light  tasKs  that  are  not  inju- 
rious to  their  health  and  do  not  tend  to  retard  their  growth.  The  cer- 
tificate will  be  delivered  by  the  physician  of  the  canton,  who  is  enti- 
tled to  receive  50  Ore  [13|  cents]  for  it,  to  be  paid  by  the  employer. 

Young  persons  from  14  to  18  years  of  age  must  not  be  employed 
more  than  10  hours  per  day;  and  those  between  the  ages  of  14  and  16 
years  must  only  be  employed  in  light  work  which  is  not  injurious  to 
their  health  and  does  not  interfere  with  their  growth. 

Children  and  young  persons  under  18  years  of  age  must  have  in  the 
morning  and  in  the  aitemoon  an  intermission  of  at  least  i  hour  after. 
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at  the  most,  4i  hours  of  work.  Young  persons  must  in  addition  have 
an  interval  of  rest  of  at  least  one  hours  duration  after  dinner  when 
their  hours  of  work  exceed  8  per  day.  During  meal  hours  children 
and  young  persons  must  not  be  permitted  to  work  or  to  remain  in  the 
workrooms  unless  the  appliances  of  production  there  made  use  of  are 
completely  at  rest,  or  unless  the  inspectors  specially  authorize  their 
remaining  there. 

Children  and  young  persons  under  18  years  of  age  must  not  be 
allowed  to  work  before  6  a.  m.  or  after  8  p.  m. 

Children  or  young  persons  who  have  not  completed  their  obligatory 
school  requirements  must  not  be  employed  durmg  the  hours  intended 
for  school  instruction  nor  during  the  hours  inmiemately  preceding  this 
time.  Employers  must  procure  for  each  child  employ^  by  them  the 
certificate  required  by  article  16  of  the  law  of  June  26,  1889,  concern- 
ing primary  schools  in  the  country,  and  by  article  18  of  the  law  of  the 
same  date  concerning  primary  schools  in  the  cities.  The  school  admin- 
istration can,  where  it  deems  it  advisable  in  order  that  a  child  may 
receive  the  proper  amount  of  instruction,  order  the  hours  of  labor  to 
be  more  restricted  than  a#  provided  in  the  present  law. 

Women  must  not  be  allowed  to  work  during  the  4  weeks  following 
their  confinement.  This  prohibition  must  te  extended  to  6  weeks 
unless  the  woman  produces  a  certificate  from  a  physician  stating  that 
she  can  perform  her  work  without  detriment  to  ner  health. 

Women  and  children  must  not  be  employed  below  ground  in  mines 
and  other  similar  establishments. 

Women  and  children  must  not  be  employed  in  the  cleaning  or  oiling 
of  machinery  or  in  visiting  the  recesses  in  which  machinery  moves 
while  the  latter  is  in  motion,  nor  in  the  changing  of  belts,  pulleys,  eto., 
while  they  are  in  motion,  unless  there  is  absolutely  no  danger. 

Young  persons  under  18  years  of  age  must  not  be  employed  to 
attend  to  steam  boilers  or  machines  requiring  the  exercise  of  great 
precautions. 

An  employer  must  not  engage  a  child  or  young  person  under  18 
years  of  age  until  he  has  assured  himself  of  his  or  her  age  by  examin- 
ing the  certificate  of  birth  or  other  certificate  emanating  from  a  public 
authority.  He  must  also  keep  a  record  of  all  the  children  and  young 
persons  employed  by  him,  showing  their  names,  ages,  residences,  the 
dates  of  commencing  and  leaving  work,  the  name  and  social  posi- 
tion of  their  parents  or  guardians,  and,  when  necessary,  the  hours  set 
apart  for  scnolastic  instruction.  This  record  and  the  certificates 
required  in  pursuance  of  the  above  section  must  always  be  produced 
upon  the  request  of  the  inspectors.  The  competent  department  can 
order  the  manner  and  form  in  which  this  record  must  be  kept  and 
also  that  it  shall  contain  other  information  than  that  mentioned  above. 

Exceptions  to  the  foregoing  provisions  can  be  permitted  in  the  fol- 
lowing cases:  (a)  In  establishments  in  which  the  nature  of  the  work 
requires  it,  younff  persons  may  be  employed  at  all  hours  of  the  day  or 
night,  provided  mey  are  not  employed  more  than  10  hours  a  day,  as 
alK)ve  airected.  The  provisions  concerning  the  intervals  of  rest  of 
children  and  young  persons  can  be  modified  according  to  the  exigen- 
cies of  the  work,  (b)  In  case  the  operation  of  an  establishment  is 
interrupted,  or  threatens  to  be  interrupted,  by  some  occurrence  of 
nature,  an  accident,  or  other  unexpected  event,  the  employer  can, 
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upon  his  request  made  in  advance,  be  authorized  to  increase  the  hours 
or  labor  of  voung  persons  employed  by  him  for  a  limited  period,  or 
to  employ  them  as  permitted  in  virtue  of  (a)  of  the  present  section, 
(c)  Industries  which  are  specially  subject  to  press  of  orders  during 
certain  times  of  the  year  can  be  authorized  by  general  orders  to 
increase  the  hours  of  labor,  (d)  In  those  industries  in  which  the 
inspector  finds  that  the  work  is  easy  he  can  permit  young  persons  to 
be  employed  as  many  as  lOi  hours  per  day,  provided  imt  the  total 
hours  of  labor  per  week  do  not  exceed  60. 

The  exceptions  provided  for  by  the  present  section  are  authorized 
by  the  inspectors,  but  their  decisions  in  the  cases  of  (a),  (c),  and  (d) 
are  only  valid  after  they  have  been  sanctioned  by  the  competent 
department.  In  the  case  provided  for  by  (b)  no  authorization  is 
required  by  the  employer  where  it  is  a  question  of  saving  the  life  of 
some  person,  or  for  the  first  two  days'  labor. 

No  work  must  be  pjerformed  from  6  p.  m.  of  the  day  preceding  a 
Sunday  or  holiday  until  the  day  following  the  Sunday  or  nolidajr,  or 
if  two  holidays  follow  each  other,  until  10  p.  m.  of  the  second  hohday, 
unless  the  nature  of  the  industry  or  other  circumstances  render  the 
performance  of  work  absolutely  indispensable.  It  is  the  duty  of  the 
competent  department,  and,  in  particular  cases,  of  the  inspectors,  to 
decide  what  are  such  cases.  In  establishments  of  this  kind  employees 
must  not  work  more  than  every  other  Sunday,  unless  the  factory 
inspectors  recognize  that  this  rule  is  impossible.  Work  in  connection 
witn  urgent  repairs  can  be  performed  without  authorization,  but  the 
inspectors  must  be  immediately  informed  concerning  it. 

The  King,  after  taking  into  consideration  the  information  furnished 
by  the  inspectors,  and,  if  circumstances  permit,  after  the  employees 
have  been  heard,  may  promulgate  orders  for  those  establishments,  or 
kinds  of  work,  or  entire  categories  of  industries  which  are  considered 
as  specially  dangerous  to  the  health  or  lives  of  employees,  or  able  easily 
to  occasion  excessive  fatigue,  as  follows: 

(a)  To  prescribe  special  measures  of  precaution  to  be  taken  in  work. 

(b)  To  prescribe  the  maximum  duration  of  hours  of  labor  that  can 
be  reouired  of  children  and  young  persons  below  that  fixed  by  the  law. 

(c)  To  prohibit  further  than  is  done  by  the  law  the  employment  of 
children  and  young  persons. 

(d)  To  prohibit  further  tiian  is  done  by  the  law  the  employment  of 
women  wno  are  pregnant. 

(e)  To  prohibit  workingmen  from  taking  their  meals  or  remaining 
during  intervals  of  rest  in  workrooms,  and  to  require  that  properly 
isolated  rooms  in  which  they  can  pass  tnis  time  shall  be  placed  at  the 
disposition  of  the  employees. 

Employers  must  see  tliat  the  employees  conduct  themselves  properly 
and  morally  in  their  establishments.  Especial  care  must  be  taken  where 
the  two  sexes  work  together. 

Wages  must  in  general  be  paid  in  cash,  in  the  establishment,  and 
as  often  as  once  a  week. 

Deductions  from  wages  shall  only  be  made  when  agreed  to  by  the 
employees  or  in  pursuance  of  the  provisions  of  the  law  or  factory 
r^ulations. 

All  establishments  which  employ  more  than  25  persons,  and  all  others 
without  regard  to  the  number  of  their  employees,  ordered  to  do  so  by 
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the  factory  inspectors,  must  draw  up  a  code  of  shop  rules  or  regula- 
tions setting  forth  the  rules  ffoverning  the  methods  of  operation  of 
the  establishments,  the  conditions  of  employment,  and  the  discharge 
and  payment  of  employees.  Where  fines  are  provided  for  they  must 
not  exceed  the  wages  for  half  a  day's  labor,  except  in  respect  to  serious 
offenses  which  en&nger  the  health  or  lives  of  the  offender  or  other 
persons,  or  result  in  the  destruction  or  injury  of  materials  belonging 
to  the  employer.  The  shop  rules  must  mention  the  acts  or  omissions 
for  which  fines  will  be  imposed. 

The  product  of  fines  must  be  paid  to  the  "sick  fund"  designated  by 
the  competent  minister.  Deductions  on  account  of  defective  work  or 
damage  to  materials  are  not,  however,  considered  as  fines. 

The  shop  rules  drawn  up  by  the  employers  must  be  sent  to  the 
inspectors  of  the  district  within  4  weeks  after  the  going  into  force  of 
the  law  or  the  opening  of  a  new  establishment.  These  officers,  after 
making  such  observations  as  seem  called  for,  must,  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble, send  them  to  the  competent  department  for  approval.  This  appro- 
bation will  only  be  given  when  the  rules  correspond  in  every  particu- 
lar to  the  requirements  of  law.  Before  definitely  preparing  the  rules 
the  employer  must  give  to  5  representatives  of  the  employees  the 
opportunity  to  express  their  opinion  concerning  the  proposed  regula- 
tions. These  representatives  must  be  chosen  by  tiie  workingmen  over  18 
years  of  age  from  among  their  number.  Not  less  than  8  days  must 
be  allowed  the  workingmen's  representatives  in  which  to  examine  and 
deliberate  upon  the  rules.  A  certificate  stating  that  these  requirements 
have  been  complied  with  must  be  sent  to  the  department  at  the  same 
time  that  the  rules  are  sent  for  approval.  The  same  formalities  must 
be  followed  in  amending  or  supplementing  rules  that  have  been 
approved. 

The  provisions  regarding  fines  and  deductions  from  wages  apply 
equally  to  establishments  in  which  the  preparation  of  shop  rules  is 
not  required. 

There  must  be  posted  in  all  establishments  to  which  they  apply 
copies  of  the  orders  or  decrees  issued  by  the  King  or  other  authorities 
in  virtue  of  the  present  law,  printed  or  written  in  large,  legible  letters, 
in  so  far  as  they  relate  to  shop  work.  There  must  also  te  posted  the 
shop  and  labor  rules  and  a  notice  showing  the  hours  at  which  children, 
young  persons,  and  adults  commence  and  cease  work  and  their  inter- 
vals of  rest.    A  copy  of  the  shop  rules  must  be  given  to  each  employee. 

All  contracts  with  employees  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  tnis  law 
are  void. 

For  the  enforcement  of  the  foregoing  provisions  the  law  provides 
for  the  appointment  of  inspectors  of  factories,  with  full  power  to 
enter  establishments  and  demand  information.  Under  certain  circum- 
stances or  in  particular  cases  the  Government  can  provide  for  inspec- 
tion by  special  officers  appointed  for  that  purpose.  In  addition  to 
these  inspectors  the  law  provides  for  the  creation  of  local  inspection 
committees,  consisting  of  the  president  of  the  local  sanitary  commis- 
sion or  some  other  physician  selected  by  the  communal  council,  and 
certain  other  members.  This  committee  is  subject  to  the  control  of 
the  inspector  of  factories. 
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Adequate  penalties  in  the  form  of  fines  are  provided  for  infractions 
of  the  law.  The  amount  of  the  fine  varies  according  to  the  circum- 
stances from  5  to  1,000  crowns  ($1.34  to  $268)  in  the  case  of  delin- 
quent employers,  and  2  to  200  crowns  ($0.64  to  $53.60)  in  the  case  of 
employees. 

Mention  should  also  be  made  of  the  special  law  of  August  6,  1897, 
in  relation  to  labor  in  bakeries.  This  law  prohibits  all  work  in 
bakeries,  with  the  exception  of  the  preparation  of  the  yeast,  on 
Sundays  and  holidays  from  6  p.  m.  of  the  preceding  day  until  mid- 
night of  the  Sunday  or  holiday. 

The  length  of  workday  for  each  workingman  must  not  exceed  12  in 
each  24  hours,  including  intervals  of  rest,  of  which  the  one  for  dinner 
must  be  for  at  least  one  uninterrupted  hour.  The  employers  can,  if 
they  desire,  adopt  the  10-hour  system,  including  the  hours  for  meals,  as 
under  existing  custom.  When  a  change  is  made  from  one  of  these 
systems  to  another  the  employees  affected  must  be  given  at  least  24 
hours'  notice. 

No  workingman  shall  be  employed  more  than  6  nights  in  2  weeks 
in  the  night  work  authorized  in  the  first  section  of  the  law.  If  this 
work  at  night  is  performed  by  workingmen  working  during  the  day, 
their  period  of  work  during  the  day  must  be  shortened  one  and  a  half 
times  the  duration  of  their  night  work.  If  the  night  work  is  per- 
formed by  men  who  do  not  work  during  the  day,  they  must  not  work 
more  than  10  hours,  including  intervals  of  rest. 

The  law  permits  overtime  work  on  Sundays  and  at  night  in  the  case 
of  certain  holidays  or  the  days  immediately  preceding  them.  The 
municipal  councils  of  the  communes  can  also,  by  orders  as  sanctioned 
by  the  King,  grant  further  exceptions  from  the  general  prohibitions 
upon  Sunday  and  night  work  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year  when  the 
pressure  of  work  is  unusually  great.  Finally,  the  police  can  accord 
exemption  for  brief  periods  of  time  where  the  occasion  is  such  as  to 
justify  it  and  the  workingmen  agree  to  it.  Such  permission,  however, 
can  not  be  for  more  than  6  working  days.  For  exemption  for  a  long 
period  the  authorization  of  the  prefect  must  be  obtained. 

Children  under  14  years  of  age  must  not  be  employed  in  bakeries. 
Young  persons  from  14  to  18  years  of  age  must  not  be  employed  in 
the  night  work  authorized  by  this  law,  nor  in  any  manner  of  work  for 
more  than  12  hours  in  24. 

Infractions  of  the  law  are  punished  by  fines  of  from  10  to  500  crowns 
($2.68  to  $134),  the  proceeds  of  which  are  paid  into  the  bakers'  sick 
fund.  If  there  is  no  such  fund  they  are  paid  to  the  sick  fund  of  the 
district  or  the  communal  fund. 

The  law  applies  equally  to  bakeries  attached  to  hotels,  restaurants, 
and  pastry  shops. 
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SWEDEN. 

In  Sweden  the  general  industrial  code  of  June  18,  1864,  contained 
the  broad  provision  that  factory  operators  and  masters  in  the  handi- 
craft trades  should  be  mindful  of  the  health  of  their  employees.  The 
law  of  1874  in  relation  to  the  public  health  provided  that  rooms  in 
which  a  considerable  number  of  persons  worked  should  be  properly 
ventilated.  The  general  building  regulation  applicable  to  cities,  pro- 
mulgated in  the  same  year,  provided  that  factories  as  well  as  other 
buildings  in  which  a  considerable  number  of  persons  were  assembled 
should  be  provided  with  suitable  means  of  exit. 

The  first  law  relating  directly  to  the  regulation  of  labor,  however, 
was  that  of  November  18,  1881,  in  relation  to  the  employment  of 
children  in  factories.  The  provisions  of  this  law,  which  is  still  in 
force,  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

No  child  under  12  years  of  age  shall  be  employed  in  a  factory  or  other 
establishment.  No  child  between  the  ages  of  12  and  14  years  shall  be 
employed  unless  he  has  completed  his  primary  education  and  has  the 
health  and  strength  fitting  him  for  the  work  for  which  he  is  intended. 
Children  of  this  age  must  not  be  permitted  to  work  in  factories  more 
than  6  hours  a  day,  broken  by  an  interval  of  rest  of  at  least  half  an 
hour's  duration,  i  oung  persons  from  14  to  18  years  of  age  must  not  be 
employed  in  factories  more  than  10  hours  a  day,  broken  by  intervals 
of  rest  of  at  least  2  hours,  of  which  at  least  li  hours  must  be  before 
3  p.  m.  Children  and  voun^  persons  must  not  be  allowed  to  remain 
during  their  intervals  of  rest  m  rooms  where  work  is  being  performed, 
nor  be  employed  in  the  work  of  cleaning  machines  while  they  are  in 
motion. 

No  child  or  joung  person  under  18  years  of  age  shall  be  employed 
at  night;  that  is,  between  the  hours  of  8  p.  m.  and  6  a.  m.  Young  per- 
sons under  15  years  of  age  must  attend  school  as  required  bv  theschool 
board.  No  young  person  or  woman  shall  be  employed  below  ground 
in  mines  or  quarries.  The  enaployment  of  young  persons  in  work 
that  is  especially  dangerous  or  mtiguing  shall  be  regulated  by  special 
provisions.  Exceptions  to  the  foregoing  provisions  can  be  accorded 
to  employers  for  not  more  than  4  weeks  per  year,  but  in  no  case  shall 
children  be  permitted  to  work  before  6  a.  m.  or  after  8  p.  m.  All 
employers  must  be  in  the  po^ession  of  the  necessary  certificatec;  of 
the  age,  education,  and  state  of  health  of  each  child  and  young  person 
employed  by  them.  A  copv  of  the  present  law  must  be  post^  in  the 
establishment,  together  with  an  indication  of  the  hours  of  labor.  The 
enforcement  of  the  law  is  intrusted  to  the  public  health  authorities  of 
the  cities  and  the  local  councils  in  the  communes,  and  infractions  of  the 
law  will  be  punished  by  fines. 

Certain  alterations  in  the  foregoing  provisions  were  made  by  the 
decree  of  June  22, 1883.  Boys  from  14  to  18  years  of  age  were  author- 
ized to  work  12  hours  a  day  instead  of  10  in  mines  and  metal  works, 
and  these  hours  need  not  be  between  the  hours  specified  in  the  law  of 
1881,  on  condition  that  the  workers  are  allowed  8  hours'  rest  at  night 
and  are  never  required  to  work  2  nights  in  succession. 
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The  next  step  in  the  way  of  enacting  labor  legislation  was  the  pas- 
sage of  the  important  law  of  May  10,  1889,  for  the  prevention  of  acci- 
dents and  the  protection  of  the  health  of  employees  in  factories.  This 
law  was  the  result  of  a  5  years'  investigation  by  a  conmaission  ap- 
pointed in  1884  to  investigate  the  subject. 

This  law  may  be  said,  in  a  general  way,  to  relate  to  all  establish- 
ments in  which  industrial  work  is  conducted  on  any  considerable  scale, 
with  the  exception  of  mines  and  building  operations.  In  all  places  of 
work  belonging  to  such  establishments  the  following  precautions  must 
betaken: 

All  openings  in  the  floor — trapdoors,  vats,  ladders,  stairways,  etc. — 
through  or  from  which  workingmen  majr  fall  or  be  injured  by  objects 
falling  upon  them,  must  be  properly  railed  in  or  otherwise  guarded. 
Lifts,  cranes,  etc.,  must  be  inscnbea  with  the  weights  or  the  number 
of  persons  they  are  capable  of  lifting.  Wherever  there  is  danger  of 
fire,  precautions  must  oe  taken  for  the  safety  of  the  employees.  W  here 
necessary  the  stairwavs  must  be  of  noncombustible  material,  fire- 
escapes  must  be  provided,  etc.  Sufficient  room  must  be  provided  so 
that  workingmen  in  moving  about  will  not  be  injured  by  moving 
machinery.  Where  motors  are  installed  in  the  workrooms  instead  of 
being  located  in  separate  buildings,  they  must  be  so  surrounded  or 
located  that  the  workingmen  who  are  not  directly  employed  in  connec- 
tion with  them  are  not  exposed  to  the  danger  of  being  injured  by 
moving  parts.  Machinery  and  gearing  whicn  present  any  features  of 
danger  must  be  guarded  and  arranged  so  that  all  chance  of  employees 
being  injured  is  removed,  and  those  places  which  employees  can  touch 
must  be  lighted,  so  that  the  moving  parts  can  be  easily  seen.  Before 
the  operation  of  machinery  is  started  by  means  of  a  motor  a  warning, 
as  agreed  upon,  must  be  given  in  the  workrooms.  Where  the  same 
motor  supplies  power  to  a  number  of  stories  or  different  workrooms, 
means  must  be  provided  whereby  the  machinery  in  each  place  can  be 
separately  thrown  out  of  gear  or  notice  can  be  sent  to  the  room  con- 
taining the  motor.  In  the  case  of  rapidly  moving  machinery  means 
must,  if  possible,  be  provided  whereoy  it  can  be  instantly  stopped 
without  stopping  the  motor.  Special  means  must  be  taken  tor  throw- 
ing means  of  transmitting  power  in  and  out  of  gear  in  cases  where 
these  operations  present  features  of  danger.  All  possible  precautions 
against  danger  must  be  taken  in  the  work  of  cleaning  and  oiling 
machinery. 

Where  work  is  carried  on  in  inclosed  workrooms,  or  the  nature  of 
the  work  requires  it,  the  following  provisions  must  be  observed:  There 
must  be  a  sufficient  air  space,  not  less  than  7  cubic  meters  [247.2  cubic 
feet]  for  each  employee,  and  the  arrangements  necessary  for  proper 
ventilation.  In  the  case  of  shops  already  in  use  a  smaller  air  space 
per  employee  may  be  permitted  if  the  rooms  are  properly  ventilated. 
Workrooms  must  be  properly  lighted  and  heated.  Measures,  as 
dictated  by  practical  experience  and  the  nature  of  the  work,  must  be 
taken  to  prevent  the  diffusion  of  dust,  gas,  or  vapor  in  the  rooms  in 
quantities  injurious  to  the  health  of  the  employees.  The  workrooms 
must  always  be  kept  in  a  clean  condition. 

Notices  must  be  posted  in  the  workrooms  indicating  the  precautions 
that  must  be  taken  to  protect  the  health  and  lives  of  employees. 
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These  notices  must  be  approved  by  the  factory  inspectors.     Places 
presenting  unusual  dangers  must  have  special  warnings  posted. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  employees  to  cooperate  in  the  accomplishment 
of  the  purposes  for  which  the  present  law  is  enacted,  and  to  conform 
to  the  regulations  and  notices  prepared  with  this  end  in  view. 

Provision  is  finally  made  for  the  appointment  of  a  suitable  number 
of  factory  inspectors  to  supervise  the  enforcement  of  the  law  and  to 
assist  the  directors  of  industrial  enterprises  with  advice  concerning 
the  measures  of  hygiene  and  security  that  should  be  taken  by  them. 
Local  health  and  municipal  officers  must  assist  the  inspectors  in  the 
performance  of  their  duties  to  the  extent  of  their  powers.  In  the 
case  of  imminent  danger  the  provincial  authorities  can  prohibit  the 
continuation  of  a  particular  work,  the  entrance  into  a  particular  room, 
or  the  use  of  certain  machines  until  proper  measures  of  precaution  are 
taken.  Infractions  of  the  law  are  punished  by  fines.  An  inspection 
service  was  duly  organized  by  order  of  June  20,  1890.  The  country 
was  divided  into  3  districts,  with  an  inspector  for  each  one.  In  1895 
the  number  of  inspectors  was  increased  to  5. 

In  addition  to  this  general  law  in  relation  to  the  protection  of  work- 
ingmen  in  factories,  mention  should  be  made  of  the  special  decree  of 
February  18,  1870,  concerning  the  conditions  to  be  observed  in  the 
manufacture  of  matches.  This  decree  regulates  in  great  detail  the 
precautions  that  must  be  taken  to  prevent  phosphorus  necrosis. 

A  law  enacted  December  13,  1895,  extended  the  provisions  of  the 
law  of  1889,  with  certain  limitations,  to  State  and  munidpal  works. 
A  decree  of  January  24,  1896,  made  it  obligatory  upon  the  directors 
of  establishments  coming  under  the  law  of  1889  to  report  all  accidents 
resulting  in  the  death  of  an  employee  or  his  inability  to  work  for  14 
days  to  the  authorities,  who  in  turn  should  inform  the  inspectors. 

DENMARK. 

Factory  legislation  in  Denmark  dates  from  the  enactment,  May  23, 
1873,  of  a  law  regulating  the  employment  of  children  and  young  per- 
sons in  factories.  This  law  provides  that  all  establishments  carrying 
on  work  according  to  factory  methods  and  employing  peraons  under 
18  years  of  age  shall  be  subject  to  the  Government  supervision  and 
regulations  provided  by  the  act.  The  most  important  of  these  pro- 
visions are  as  follows: 

Children  under  10  years  of  age  must  not  be  employed  in  factories 
as  above  described.  Children  between  10  and  14  years  of  age  must 
not  be  employed  more  than  6i  in  each  24  hours,  inclusive  of  a  rest  of 
at  least  one-half  hour,  and  they  must  not  be  permitted  to  work  before 
6  a.  m.  or  after  8  p.  m.  If  they  work  before  11  a.  m.  they  must  not 
be  employed  after  1  p.  m.  either  in  the  same  or  in  another  establish- 
ment. 

Young  persons  of  both  sexes  between  14  and  18  years  of  age  must 
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not  be  allowed  to  work  more  than  12  hours  daily,  or  before  5  a.  m.  or 
after  9  p.  m.  Intervals  of  rest  of  a  total  duration  of  not  less  than  2 
hours  coming  between  the  hours  of  8  a.  m.  and  6  p.  m.,  li  hours  of 
which  must  be  before  3  p.  m.,  must  be  included  in  the  12  hours  that 
they  are  permitted  to  work. 

Children  and  young  persons  must  not  be  allowed  to  remain  during 
their  meal  hours  in  rooms  in  which  work  is  being  carried  on.  Where 
dust  or  other  injurious  substances  are  generated  in  the  prosecution  of 
the  work,  the  health  authorities  can  order  that  the  children  and  young 
persons  be  provided  with  a  clean  room  in  which  to  pass  their  intervals 
of  rest  and  meal  times. 

Children  must  not  be  employed  on  Sundays  and  church  holidays. 
Young  persons  of  the  female  sex  and  children  must,  as  far  as  possible, 
be  kept  apart  from  the  adult  male  workers  both  during  working  hours 
and  the  intervals  of  rest. 

In  the  case  of  work  which  is  especially  unhealthy  or  requires  the 
exercise  of  great  strength,  the  minister  or  the  interior  can,  Dy  order, 
fix  the  age  at  which  children  and  young  persons  can  be  employed  only 
under  certain  conditions  higher  than  Siat  given  in  the  law  and  royal 
order,  or  can  entirely  prohibit  the  employment  of  young  persons  under 
18  years  of  age  in  such  work.  The  minister  can  also,  where  the  con- 
ditions are  sufficiently  favorable  to  warrant  it,  grant  exemption  from 
the  genei-al  restrictions;  but  in  no  case  can  he  permit  children  to  be 
einpToyed  at  night. 

Before  employing  a  child  or  young  person,  the  manufacturer  must 
inform  himself  concerning  his  or  her  age  and  state  of  health.  The  age 
is  to  be  established  through  the  birth  certificate,  which  must  be  deliv- 
ered gratuitously  by  the  authorities,  and  the  state  of  health  through  a 
certificate  from  a  duly  authorized  physician,  stating  that  the  child's 
health  is  such  as  to  permit  of  its  employment  without  injury  to  its 
health  in  the  work  for  which  it  is  intended.  The  physician  is  entitled 
to  a  remuneration  of  20  crowns  [$5.36]  for  his  services,  which  must 
be  paid  by  the  employer. 

(children  who  have  not  completed  their  school  requirements  must 
not  be  employed  in  the  establishments  covered  by  this  law  during  the 
hours  when  they  should  be  at  school,  nor  during  at  least  one  nour 
preceding  this  time.  Each  child  must  therefore  be  provided  with  a 
certificate  from  the  teacher  of  the  school  which  he  attends,  stating  the 
hours  when  he  should  be  at  school,  and  the  employer  must  not  employ 
a  child  unless  he  is  in  possession  of  such  a  certificate. 

In  all  establishments  comprehended  under  the  present  law  there 
must  be  kept  a  register  showing  the  name,  age,  and  address  of  all 
children  and  young  persons  there  employed.  In  the  case  of  children 
there  must  also  be  shown  the  name  ana  address  of  the  children's  parents 
or  guardians,  the  hours  when  they  should  be  at  school^  as  well  as  any 
other  details  thought  necessary  by  the  minister  of  the  interior. 

The  factories  must  be  so  maintained,  the  machines  so  installed,  and 
the  work  so  carried  on  that  the  health  and  lives  of  the  employees  will 
be  protected  as  far  as  possible  during  the  conduct  of  the  work  and  the 
time  they  remain  in  the  establishment  All  the  moving  parts  of 
machinery  and  all  engines  moved  mechanically,  with  which  children  or 
young  persons  can  come  in  contact,  either  in  the  course  of  their  work 
or  in  moving  about,  must  be  substantially  inclosed  as  far  as  the  nature 
of  the  machinery  or  the  work  performea  will  permit,  and  it  must  be 
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prohibited  to  remove  the  protecting  inclosure  while  the  machines  are  in 
motion.  Children  and  young  persons  must  not  be  permitted  to  clean 
any  part  of  a  machine  while  the  latter  is  in  motion. 

For  the  enforcement  of  the  law  the  minister  of  the  interior  waa 
directed  to  appoint  two  inspectors  with  all  the  usual  powers  of  visit- 
ing establishments,  calling  for  information,  prosecuting  offenders,  etc. 
The  place  of  these  officials  is  now  taken  by  the  factory  inspectors  pro- 
vided for  by  the  law  of  1889  concerning  the  safeguarding  of  machinery 
that  is  considered  below.  Infractions  of  the  law  are  punished  by 
fines  varying  in  amount  according  to  the  offense.  A  copy  of  the 
essential  provisions  of  this  act  and  the  name  and  address  of  the 
inspector  of  factories  of  the  district  in  which  the  establishment  is 
located  must  be  posted  by  the  employer  in  a  conspicuous  place  in  his 
factory.  The  health  and  local  police  authorities  are  furthermore 
directed  to  see  that  factory  buildings  are  kept  in  a  sanitary  condition; 
that  they  are  well  ventilated,  and  are  not  overcrowded.  To  this  end 
they  are  empowered  to  draw  up  and  enforce  regulations  setting  forth 
more  fully  the  particular  conditions  that  must  be  observed. 

The  foregoing  law  has  been  supplemented  by  two  others,  that  of 
February  14, 1874,  concerning  the  manufacture  of  matches,  and  that  of 
April  12,  1889,  concerning  the  safeguarding  of  dangerous  machinery. 

The  first  law  prohibits  the  manufacture  of  matches  in  the  maTriiig  of 
which  use  is  made  of  white  phosphorus.  It  is  moreover  prohibited 
to  manufacture,  import,  or  trade  in  matches  other  than  those  requir- 
ing a  specially  prepared  surface  upon  which  they  must  be  struck  to 
be  ignited.  In  match  factories  in  which  use  is  made  of  red  or 
amorphous  phosphorus  and  calcium  chlorate  the  rooms  in  which  the 
phosphorus  is  prepared  must  be  entirely  separated  from  the  rooms 
in  which  the  calcium  chlorate  is  prepared. 

The  law  of  1889  is  a  very  comprehensive  measure.  It  relates  to  all 
machines,  no  matter  in  what  industry  or  establishment  employed, 
operated  by  a  mechanical  motor  or  horse  mill,  which  can  endanger  the 
health  or  lives  of  the  persons  who  tend  them.  Under  the  head  of 
"machines"  are  included  motors  and  means  of  transmitting  power  as 
well  as  machinery  proper.  The  regulations  are  very  technical.  The 
principal  ones  are  as  follows: 

Machines  must  be  constructed  and  their  moving  parts  inclosed  so 
that  workingmen  can  not  come  in  contact  with  the  moving  parts,  either 
during  their  work  or  in  passing  them,  except  as  the  resuft  of  impru- 
dence. The  belts,  shafting,  etc.,  by  which  power  is  transmitted  must 
be  located  sufficiently  high  above  the  floor  or  inclosed  or  guarded  in 
such  a  way  that  employees  can  not  be  injured  by  them.  Projections 
in  the  way  of  boltheads,  arms,  etc.,  must  be  avoided.  Electrical  con- 
ductors must  be  properly  insulated.  Where  a  motor  is  installed  in  u 
room  in  which  workin^en  move  about,  it  must  be  inclosed  so  that 
only  those  persons  tending  it  can  come  in  contact  with  the  moving  parts. 

In  all  new  factories  or  other  work  places  the  passages  by  which  the 
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employees  move  about  must  be  sufficiently  high  and  broad  to  prevent 
employees  from  coming  in  contact  with  moving  machinery  except  as 
the  result  of  imprudence. 

Children  under  10  years  of  age  must  not  be  employed  in  tending 
agricultui'al  machines  comprehended  under  the  present  law  unless  they 
are  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  their  parents.  This  provision, 
however,  does  not  apply  to  the  work  of  tendmg  a  horse  mill. 

Children  and  young  persons  under  16  years  of  age  must  not  be  per- 
mitted to  tend  steam  boilers  or  any  macnine  which  has  been  classified 
as  dangerous  by  administrative  order.  Neither  must  they  be  allowed 
to  oil,  clean,  or  examine  machinery  while  it  is  in  motion,  nor  to  change 
belts,  cables,  or  pulleys,  etc.,  unless  use  is  made  of  special  appliances. 

The  motor  operating  machinery  must  not  be  started  untu  a  signal 
that  can  be  plamly  heard  has  been  given  to  the  employees  working  in 
connection  with  the  machines  so  operated,  and  a  reply  signal  has  feen 
made,  unless  the  machinery  is  so  constructed  that  it  can  be  stopped 
independently  of  the  motor.  In  every  case  where  a  machine  can  not 
be  immediately  stopped  by  the  person  tending  it  without  stopping  the 
motor  means  must  be  provided  whereby  the  employee  can  signal  to 
the  person  tending  the  motor  to  stop  it. 

While  machines  are  in  motion  they  must  not  be  cleaned  or  oiled 
except  when  this  can  be  done  without  putting  aside  the  inclosures, 
guards,  etc.,  mentioned  above  and  the  clothes  of  the  employee  can  not 
come  in  contact  with  the  moving  parts  of  the  machinery.  Women 
must  not  be  employed  to  clean  or  oil  machinery. 

Durinff  working  hours,  all  places  containing  machinery  tended  or 
operatea  by  workingmen  must  be  well  lighted  so  that  all  the  moving 

Earts  of  the  machinery  presenting  features  of  danger  to  employees  can 
e  plainly  seen.  The  necessary  precautions  must  be  taken  in  fur- 
nishing artificial  light  where  easily  inflammable  gases,  vapors,  or  dust 
are  generated.  The  floors  near  machinery  and  the  recesses  in  which 
means  of  transmitting  power  run  must  be  Kept  clean,  so  that  they  are 
not  rendered  slippery  by  the  accumulation  of  oil  or  grease,  or  must  be 
covered  with  sana  or  some  article  serving  the  same  purpose. 

The  construction  and  operation  of  machines  whicn  are  particularly 
dangerous  can  be  further  regulated  by  decrees. 

Builders  or  persons  furnishing  any  of  the  machines  covered  by  this 
law  must  in  all  cases  send  with  them  the  appliances  as  above  required 
for  covering  the  gearing,  pinions,  etc. 

The  minister  of  justice  must  furnish  gratuitously  to  all  employers 
and  employees  requesting  it  copies  of  the  present  law,  and  an  extract 
containmg  its  principal  provisions  and  all  orders  relating  to  it  as  pre- 
pared by  the  minister  or  justice  must  be  posted  in  all  factories  or  work 
places  operated  according  to  factory  methods  where  it  can  be  easily 
read  by  the  employees. 

The  enforcement  of  the  foregoing  provisions  is  intrusted  to  the  fac- 
tory inspectors  in  the  case  of  establishments  coming  under  their  super- 
vision, and  in  the  case  of  machines  operated  by  water  power,  wind,  or 
animal  power,  to  persons  delegated  by  the  municipal  councils.  All 
machines  to  which  the  law  refers  must  be  inspected  at  least  once  a 
year.  The  law  provides  for  the  appointment  of  2  inspectors  and  12 
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assistants.  These  inspectors  must  not  only  enforce  the  provisions  of 
the  foregoing  law,  but  also  inspect  boilers. 

Infractions  of  the  law  are  punished  by  fines  of  from  10  to  400 
crowns  ($2.68  to  $107.20). 

Sunday  labor  was  regulated  by  a  law  passed  April  7, 1876,  and  later 
by  the  law  of  April  1,  1891.  According  to  the  law  as  it  now  stands 
stores,  with  a  few  exceptions,  must  be  closed  after  9  a.  m.  on  Sundays 
and  holidays,  and  factories  must  not  be  operated  on  such  days  between 
the  hours  of  &  a.  m.  and  midnight.  To  this  general  prohibition  the 
minister  of  the  interior  can  permit  exceptions  imder  certain  circum- 
stances. The  firat  case  relates  to  establishments  which,  on  account  of 
the  nature  of  the  work  there  performed,  can  only  be  operated  during 
certain  times  of  the  year,  or  which  make  use  of  natural  forces,  such 
as  wind  or  water,  the  supply  of  which  is  irregular.  In  these  cases 
the  permission  to  work  Simday  can  not  be  for  more  than  26  days  in  a 
year.  A  second  exemption  from  the  provisions  prohibiting  Sunday 
work  may  be  made  in  the  case  of  industries  which  must  be  continu- 
ously operated,  or  the  conduct  of  which  is  necessary  in  order  to 
satisfy  public  needs.  In  these  cases  the  employer  must  permit  each 
employee  to  be  free  from  work  at  least  every  other  Sunday.  The 
local  police  authorities  may  furthermore  permit  such  supplemental 
work  as  the  guarding  of  plants,  repairing  of  machines,  cleaning  up, 
etc.,  to  be  performed  on  Sunday.  Infractions  of  the  law  are  punished 
by  fines. 
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MISSOURI. 

Twenty-first  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  and 
Inspection  of  the  State  of  Missouri^  far  the  year  ending  Novemhei*  5, 
1899,    Thomas  P.  Rixey,  Commissioner.     328  pp. 

The  present  report  relates  to  the  following  subjects:  Statistics  of 
manufactures,  105  pages;  prison  manufactures,  3  pages;  competition 
of  prison  labor,  5  pages;  earnings  of  wage-workers,  18  pages;  Gov- 
ernment land  in  Missouri,  7  pages;  county  agricultural  and  industrial 
statistics,  118  pages;  free  employment  office,  1  page;  factory  inspec- 
tion and  accidents,  5  pages;  strikes  and  boycotts,  5  pages;  recommen- 
dations, 8  pages;  digest  of  labor  laws,  18  pages;  recent  judicial 
decisions,  20  pages;  proceedings  of  the  meeting  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Officials  of  Bureaus  of  Labor  Statistics,  8  pages. 

Manufactures. — Returns  are  published  from  893  private  manufac- 
turing establishments,  the  tabulation  being  by  industries  and  for  each 
establishment.  The  report  shows  that  during  1898  these  establish- 
ments manufactured  goods  to  the  value  of  $126,932,008,  an  increase  of 
$22,891,706  over  the  total  reported  last  year.  They  employed  48,060 
males  and  14,805  females,  or  a  total  of  62,865  persons,  not  including 
clerical  help.  The  aggregate  wages  paid  during  1898  amounted  to 
$25,627,837,  an  increase  of  $3,917,482.  The  avei-age  daily  wages  paid 
to  skilled  males,  for  all  industries,  were  $2.25;  unskilled  males,  $1.23; 
skilled  females,  $1.32;  unskilled  females,  $0.78.  These  rates  are 
slightly  higher  than  those  for  1897. 

Pbison  Manupactubes. — Eight  prison  factories  in  the  State  manu- 
factured goods  to  the  value  of  $2,068,053,  consisting  of  saddletrees, 
clothing,  brooms,  and  boots  and  shoes.  The  8  factories  employed  86 
skilled  males,  1,601  unskilled  males,  and  35  unskilled  females. 

Earnings,  etc.,  of  Wage- Workers. — Statistics  were  compiled 
from  returns  made  by  manufacturers,  employers,  and  employees  in 
every  part  of  the  State,  showing  by  industries  the  nationality,  average 
earnings,  days  employed  during  the  year,  and  other  facts  relating  to 
the  condition  of  skilled  wage-workers  in  1898.  The  number  of  per- 
sons considered  in  this  presentation  is  not  shown. 

Returns  were  also  compiled  showing  by  occupations  the  number  of 
employees,  avemge  daily  wages,  days  employed,  and  yearly  earnings 
of  steam  and  street  railway  employees  in  the  State. 
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County  Agricultural  and  Industrial  Statistics.  ~ A  description 
is  given  of  each  county,  showing  among  other  data  the  raw  products, 
manufactures,  and  resources  and  average  wages  paid  in  certain  occu- 
pations. 

State  Free  Employment  Office. — A  statement  is  given  showing, 
by  6ccupations,  the  number  of  applications  for  situations  and  for  help 
received  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  October  1, 1899.  The  statement 
shows  that  3,933  males  and  916  females  applied  for  work.  Of  these 
1,647  males  and  671  females  secured  positions  through  the  agency  of 
the  office.  There  were  3,191  orders  for  help,  844  of  which  remained 
unfilled. 

Strikes  and  Boycotts. — Reports  of  30  strikes,  1  lockout,  and  34 
boycotts  are  published,  showing  in  each  case  the  name  of  the  labor 
organization  and  of  the  firm  involved,  cause  and  result,  and  number 
of  strikes.  The  30  strikes  involved  a  total  of  2,381  persons.  The 
strikes  were  mostly  due  to  the  failure  to  recognize  the  unions,  the 
employment  of  nonunion  men,  and  demands  for  increased  wages. 
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CALIFORNIA. 

Sixth  Annual  Report  on  the  Building  and  Loa/n  Associations  of  the 
State  of  California.  May  31, 1899.  By  the  Board  of  Commission- 
ers of  the  Building  and  Loan  Associations.     169  pp. 

This  report  comprises  details  from  the  annual  reports  of  151  asso- 
ciations in  active  opemtion  in  the  State  which  had  been  doing  business 
for  more  than  one  year.  Each  association  reported  for  its  own  fiscal 
year,  and  as  these  dates  occurred  at  various  times  during  the  year  a 
summary  of  operations  for  any  one  date  could  not  be  presented. 

The  following  statement  gives  miscellaneous  statistics  for  151  asso- 
ciations whose  fiscal  years  ended  some  time  between  June  1, 1898,  and 
May  31,  1899: 

Associations 151 

Members 37,780 

Borrowers 12, 488 

Mortgage  loans  during  the  year 2, 524 

Stock  loans  during  the  year 1, 657 

Foreclosures  since  organization 1, 026 

Houses  buUt  since  organization 12, 970 

Shares  in  force  at  time  of  last  report 403, 582 

Shares  issued  since  last  report 124, 944 

Shares  matured  and  withdrawn  since  last  report 117, 850 

Shares  in  force 410, 676 

Shares  pledged  for  loans Ill,  911 

Free  shares 298, 765 

Net  profits  during  the  year $1, 245, 782. 29 

The  assets  and  liabilities  and  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the 
151  associations  for  the  last  fiscal  year  covered  by  the  report  are  shown 
in  the  tables  which  follow: 

ASSETS  AND  LIABILITIES  OF  151  ASSOCIATIONS. 


Assets. 

Loans 

$16,739,104.62 
621, 603. 74 

Arrearages  

Cash  on  hand 

623, 999. 90 

Real  estate         

2,151.466.19 

Other  assets 

249,279.79 

Total 

20, 286, 4M.  24 

Liabilities. 


Dues  (installment  stock) 

Paid-up  and  prepaid  stock 

£)aming^  apporuoned 

$12,872,670.70 
1,519,541.90 
4,052,999.80 

Advance  payments 

76,010.50 

Overdrafts  and  bills  payable 

!  Reserve  and  undivided  profit*  — 
1  Unearned  premiums 

784,159.67 
440,309.63 
175, 948. 77 

!  other  liabilities 

863,813.27 

i           Total 

20, 285, 4M.  24 
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RECEIPTS  AND  EXPENDITURES  OP  151  ASSOCIATIONS. 


Receipta, 

Expenditures. 

Balance,  last  report 

$615,088.83 

8,316,486.84 

689,329.21 

1,237,176.49 

371,391.38 

30,616.33 

5,967.75 

4.870,166.04 

887,580.21 

824,899v99 

Overdrafts  and  bills  payable 

$1,041,411.64 

8,399,474.89 

102,021.70 

8,613.026.54 

1,196,118.99 

411,601.36 

201,158.72 

228,200.22 

149,530.70 

Installment  stock 

Paid-up  and  prepaid  stock 

Interest 

Interest 

Dues  repaid  (installment  stock) . . . 
Profits  repaid 

Fines 

Paid-up  tmd  prepaid  stock 

Salaries 

Fees 

Loans  repaid 

Taxes 

Overdrarta  and  bills  payable 

Other  expenses 

Other  receipts 

All  other  payments 

1,381,506.41 
623,999.90 

Total 

Total 

12,348,137.57 

12,348.137.67 

CONNECTICUT. 

Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Building  and  Loan  Assooiations. 
December  31,  1899.     George  F.  Kendall,  Commissioner.     129  pp. 

The  returns  presented  in  this  report  are  for  the  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1899.  They  show  a  total  of  15  domestic  building  and  loan 
associations,  with  assets  amounting  to  $3,774,526.40.  The  5  foreign 
associations,  with  aggregate  assets  of  $4,313,015.36  in  1898,  withdrew 
from  the  State  during  the  year,  and  do  not  appear  therefore  in  the 
present  report. 

The  following  statement  gives  miscellaneous  statistics  for  the  15 
domestic  associations  in  the  State  for  the  year  ending  September  30, 
1899. 

Shares  in  force  at  b^inning  of  year S3, 196 

Shares  issued  during  year 24, 244} 

Shares  withdrawn  during  year 20, 506} 

Shares  in  force  at  end  of  year a86, 868} 

Shares  borrowed  upon 22, 079} 

Borrowing  members 2, 368 

Nonborrowing  members 10, 405 

Shares  held  by  nonborrowing  members 66, 245 

In  the  table  following  are  shown  the  assets  and  liabilities  of  the  15 
domestic  associations  in  the  State  for  the  year  ending  September  30, 
1899. 

a  This  is  not  a  correct  balance  for  the  preceding  items.  The  figures  given  are, 
however,  according  to  the  original. 
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ASSETS  AND  LIABIUTIES  OF  15  DOMESTIC  ASSOCIATIONS,  SEPTEMBER  80, 1899. 


Assets. 


LiabUitlefl. 


Loans  on  real  estate 

Loans  on  shares 

Real  estate 

Cash 

Furniture  and  fixtures ■ 

Installments  due  and  unpaid 

Interest,  premium,  fees,  and  fines 
due  and  unpaid 

Stocks,  bonds,  and  other  securities. 

Taxes  and  insurance  advanced 

Interest  paid  in  advance  on  mort- 
ga^res  conditionally  assumed  for 
members 

Other  assets 

Contracts  acquired 

Total 


$3,024,408.22 

118,678.90 

236,133.08 

189,857.04 

7,592.67 

9,662.12 

12,220.72 

114,693.07 

2,772.10 


3,923.20 

5,685.28 

104,000.00 


8,774,526.40 


Due  shareholders,  installments 
paid 

Due  shareholders,  earnings  credit, 

Due  shareholders,  single  payment 
shares 

Due  shareholders,  earnings  not 
credited  and  sun>lus 

Balance  to  be  paid  out  on  loans 
made 

Borrowed  money , 

Premium  account , 

Insurance  profits,  balance  in  ex- 
pense fund,  and  balance  in  in- 
surance fund , 

Guarantee  fund  and  surplus 

Mortgage  and  interest  condition- 
ally assumed  for  members  , 

Other  liabilities 

Total 


12,281,840.74 
228,035.64 

584,594.67 

84,195.84 

20,885.87 
8,095.45 
10,569.71 


27,006.26 
116,508.00 

506,220.22 
16,623.11 


3,774,526.40 


The  report  contains  also  a  brief  statement  of  the  condition  of  mort- 
gage investment  companies  and  a  reproduction  of  the  laws  of  the 
State  regarding  building  and  loan  associations. 


IOWA. 

Biennial  Report  of  the  Auditor  of  State  to  the  Governor  of  lowa^ 
July  i,  1899,  (Building  and  -Loan  Associations,  196  pp.)  Frank 
F.  Merriam,  Auditor  of  State. 

The  present  report  shows  the  detailed  returns  of  building  and  loan 
associations  doing  business  in  Iowa,  during  the  years  1897  and  1898. 
For  1897  reports  were  received  from  111  associations,  of  which  83 
were  classed  as  domestic  local,  27  as  domestic,  and  1  as  foreign.  The 
returns  for  1898  covered  107  associations,  of  which  79  were  domestic 
local,  27  domestic,  and  1  foreign.  The  tables  which  follow  show  the 
assets  and  liabilities  of  all  the  associations  reported  for  the  years  1897 
and  1898: 

ASSETS  AND  LIABILITIES  OP  111  BUILDING  AND  LOAN  ASSOCIATIONS,  1897. 


Assets. 

LiabUities. 

T/>ans  on  real  estate 

110,240,649.64 
364,460.90 
39,489.10 
70,575.87 
698,359.92 

66,559.33 

68,102.67 
12,878.81 

104,146.12 

16,846.66 

287,921.65 

192,795.09 

Paid  in  on  installment  stock 

Paid  in  on  full  paid  stock 

$7,674,528.46 

Ixi4.nfl  on  fitock  pledfffkl 

989,158.88 

Premiums  earned  and  unpaid 

Interest  earned  and  unpaid 

Real  estate  acquired 

Paid  in  on  prepaid  stock 

526,809.78 

Paid  in  on  miscellaneous  stock  . . . 

Instalhnents  paid  in  advance 

Premiums  paid  in  advance 

Interest  paid  in  advance 

89,82L71 
10,683.20 

Real  estate  acquired  and  sold  un- 
der contract 

25,604.08 
11,209.84 

Due  for  taxes  and  insurance  from 

Incomplete  loans 

9,844.11 

borrowers 

Pioflts'divided 

1,776,830.67 

Installments  due  and  unpaid 

Real  estate  loans  and  costs  in  pro- 
cess of  foreclosure 

Profits  undivided 

682,533.57 

Expense  fund 

12,079.94 

Surplus  on  contingent  fund 

Bills  payable 

60.925.96 

289,996.01 

Cash  on  hand  and  in  treasury 

Miscellaneous  assets 

Miscellaneous  liabilities 

188,805.55 

Total 

Total 

al2,142,276.26 

12,142,276.26 

o  This  is  not  a  correct  total  for  the  preceding  it^ms.    The  figures  given  are,  however,  according  to 
the  original. 
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ASSETS  AND  LIABILITIES  OF  107  BL'ILDING  AND  LOAN  ASSOCIATIONS.  1898. 


Assets. 

I 

$9,723,692.83 

Liabilities. 

Loans  on  real  Estate 

Paid  in  on  installment  stock 

Paid  in  on  full  paid  Htock 

97,647.364.48 

Loans  on  stock  pledf^ed 

319,739.56 
S7,256.W  i 
91,483.69  , 

910,235.42 

86,212.79 

59.715.87 
22,338.81 

146,272.55 
18,400.64 
668,036.38 
115,430.89 

914,946.89 

Premiums  earned  and  unpaid 

Paid  in  on  prepaid  stock 

643,405.57 

Interest  earned  and  unpa'id 

Real  estate  acquired 

Real  estate  acquired  and  sold  un- 

Installments paid  in  advance 

Premiums  paid  in  advance 

Interest  paid  in  advance 

23,212.61 
8,238.42 
2,058.47 

der  contract 

Incomplete  loans 

5, 905. 13 

Due  for  taxes  and  insurance  from 

Profits  divided 

1,810.301.09 

borrowers 

Profits  undivided 

649,329.18 

Installments  due  and  unpaid 

Expense  fund 

16, 602. 06 

Real  estate  loans  and  costs  in  pro- 
cess of  foreclosure 

Surplus  on  contingent  fund 

Bills  payable 

214,715.02 
222,046.17 

Expense  fund  overdrawn 

Miscellaneous  liabilities 

40,689.78 

CaMi  on  hand  and  in  treasur>' 

Miscellaneous  assets 

Total 

Total 

12,098,814.87 

12,096,814.87 

MICHIGAN. 

Fourth  Annual  Report  of  the  Department  of  State  on  Building  and 
Loan  Associations^  for  the  year  ending  July  i,  1899.  Justus  S. 
Stearns,  Secretary  of  State.     178  pp. 

The  returns  of  the  building  and  loan  associations  in  the  State  show 
a  decrease  of  $726,145.86  in  the  assets  on  July  1,  1899,  as  compared 
with  the  preceding  year.  There  was- likewise  a  decrease  in  the  num- 
ber of  associations,  the  number  of  members,  and  the  number  of  shares 
in  force. 

The  following  statement  shows  miscellaneous  statistics  of  the  build- 
ing and  loan  associations  in  the  State  for  the  fiscal  years  ending  July 
1,  1898,  and  July  1,  1899: 

MISCELLANEOUS  STATISTICS  OF  BUILDING  AND   LOAN  ASSOCIATIONS  FOR  THE  FISCAL 
YEARS  ENDING  JULY  1,  1898  AND  1899. 


Items. 


1898. 


1899. 


Associations 

Authorized  capital  stock 

Capital  stock  in  force  July  1 

Shares  in  force  at  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year 

Shares  Issued  during  the  year 

Shares  matured  during  the  year 

Shares  retired  during  the  year 

Shares  withdrawn  during  the  year 

Shares  otherwise  eliminated  during  the  year 

Shares  in  force  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year 

Number  of  investing  members 

Number  of  borrowing  members 

Total  membership 


75 

«275,875,D0O 

$28,744,300 

812,435} 

69,681 

7,535 

1,815* 

71,5031 

6.269i 

294,992i 

25,472 

10,500 

35,972 


1269, 
826, 


72 
575,000 
0?2,103 
294.9921 
66.8812 
9,5321 
2.899 
61.814} 
17.746* 
209. 381 A 
23,777 
8,998 
32,775 
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In  the  following  tables  are  shown  the  assets  and  liabilities  and  the 
receipts  and  disbursements  of  72  building  and  loan  associations  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  July  1,  1899: 

ASSETS  AND  LIABILITIES  OF  ?2  ASSOCIATIONS,  JULY  1,  1899. 


Assets. 


Cash  on  hand,  general  fund 

Caah  on  hand,  loan  fund 

Cash  on  hand,  expense  fund 

Loans  on  mortgage  security 

Loans  on  stock  security 

Loans  on  other  security 

Furniture  and  fixtures 

Stationery  and  supplies 

Real  estate 

Delinquent    interest,    premiums, 

and  fines. 

Delinquent  dues 

Due  for  insurance  and  taxes  paid. 

Accounts  receivable 

Land  contracts 

Miscellaneous 

Total 


»76,780.22 

435,862.82 

7,070.48 

7,036,562.79 

350,186.18 

10,681.60 

14,718.91 

4,040.53 

1,087,912.80 

200,513.23 
191,860.47 
44,952.55 
36,436.61 
546,552.66 
115,430.94 


10,159,562.29 


Liabilities. 


Net  capital  dues  credited  stock- 
holders   

Total  dividends  credited  on  above 
stock 

Matured  stock 

Advance  payments,  capital  dues. . 

Advance  payments,  interest  on 
loans 

Advance  payments,  premium  on 
loans 

Unearned  premiums 

Undivided  profits 

Contingent  undivided  profits 

Contingent  capital  dues 

Due  on  loans 

Contingent  or  reserve  fund 

Bills  payable 

Miscellaneous 


$7,221,306.78 

997,983.58 
124,642.12 
172,286.42 

3,054.37 

233.28 

67,667.27 

704,495.16 

143,979.80 

186,927.40 

48,909.88 

65,456.76 

16,851.00 

426,768.98 


Total I  10,159,562.29 


RECEIPTS  AND   DISBURSEMENTS  OF  72  ASSOCIATIONS,  JULY  1,  1899. 


Receipts. 


Cash  on  hand  July  1, 1898,  general 

fund 

Cash  on  hand  J  uly  1, 1898,  loan  fund 
Cash  on  hand  July  1, 1898,  expense 

fund 

Dues  on  stock  credited  to  general 

fund 

Dues  on  stock  credited  to  loan  fund . 
Dues  on  stock  credited  to  expense 

fund 

Loans  on  mortgage  security  repaid. 

Loans  on  stock  security  repaia 

Loans  on  other  seciu-ity  repaid 

Interest 

Premiums 

Fines 

Rents 

Forfeitures 

Real  estate  sold 

Interest  on  bank  deposits 

Insurance  and  taxes  repaid 

Transfer  and  withdrawal  fees 

Pass  books  and  membership  fees  . . 

Bills  payable 

Land  contracts 

Miscellaneous 


$144,222.98 
369,186.58 

9,786.63 

517,081.18 
1.740,895.52 


Total •. 6,999,914.84 


111, 

,959, 

187, 

13, 

569, 

136, 

22, 

53, 

2, 

316, 

7, 

117, 

4, 

14, 

49, 

134, 

527, 


482.78 
364.68 
286.68 
397.73 
762.29 
43L79 
842.26 
358.96 
323.36 
687.^ 
418.31 
325.69 
621.91 
453.95 
783.31 
574.86 
626.74 


Disbursements. 


Loans  on  mortgage  security 

Loans  on  stock  security 

Loans  on  other  security 

Withdrawals  of  stock 

Interest  and  profits  on  withdraw- 
als  

Matured  stock 

Profits  and  interest  on  matured 
stock 

Retired  stock 

Expenses  for  salaries 

Expenses  for  other  purposes 

Insurance  and  taxes 

ForXeltures 

Real  estate 

Rebate  of  premiums  on  loans  re- 
paid   

Bills  payable .  ^ 

Land  contracts ^.. 

Miscellaneous ^ 

Cash  on  hand,  general  fund 

Cash  on  hand,  loan  fund 

Cash  on  hand,  expense  fund 

Total 


$1,667,966.16 

200,113.80 

5,469.26 

1,790,196.21 

823,727.36 
674,035.79 

.  265,712.55 
68,133.75 
109,238.46 
93,601.64 
125,462.06 
4,601.11 
344,296.74 

12,024.10 
106,106.68 
200,639.22 
488,995.21 

76,780.22 

435,862.32 

7,163.37 


6,999,914.84 


NEW  YC 


Anmial  Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Banks  Relative  to  Building 
and  Loan  and  Cooperative  Samrigs  and  Loan  Associations^  for  the 
year  ending  Decemher  31^  1898.  Frederick  D.  Kilburn,  Superin- 
tendent of  Banks.     693  pp. 

The  present  report  consists  of  a  list  of  building  and  loan  and  coop- 
erative savings  and  loan  associations  doing  business  in  the  State  from 
1875  to  1899,  a  detailed  statement  of  the  conditiogjg^fed%®  associations 
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on  January  1,  1899,  arranged  by  counties,  a  comparative  statement  of 
the  assets,  liabilities,  receipts,  disbursements,  etc.,  of  associations  for 
the  year  1898,  a  detailed  statement  of  the  condition  of  lot  associations 
and  a  reproduction  of  the  laws  relating  to  building  and  loan  and  coop- 
erative savings  and  loan  associations. 

The  following  table  shows  for  the  year  1898  miscellaneous  statis- 
tics regarding  shares,  borrowers,  female  shareholders,  mortgages,  etc., 
for  358  national  and  local  associations  in  the  State: 

MISCELLANEOUS  STATISTICS  OF  868  ASSOCIATIONS  FOR  THE  TEAR  1898. 


Items. 


National. 


Local. 


Total. 


Shares  in  force  January  1, 1866 

Shares  issued  durine  the  year 

Shares  withdrawn  during  the  year 

Shares  in  force  December  31, 1808 

Borrowing  members 

Shares  held  by  borrowing  members 

Nonborrowlng  members 

Shares  held  bv  nonborrowlng  members 

Female  shareholders  (a) 

Shares  held  by  females  (o) 

Foreclosures  in  1896 

Amount  of  mortgages  on  property  in  the  State 
Expenses  for  the  year 


874,704 

887,078 

291,707 

920,075 

12,181 

206,664 

65.493 

718,411 

9.833 

118.486 

476 

$11,846,217 

$928,819 


727,838 
177,686 
182,219 
712,766 

19,884 
196,887 

09,827 
515,868 


187,704 


$28,506,461 
$290,779 


1,602,042 

614,714 

483,926 

1,682,880 

81,966 

408,561 

185,320 

1)229,279 

88,072 

806,190 

748 

$39,942,678 

$1,219,598 


a  Not  including  83  associations  not  reporting. 

The  returns  show  an  increase  for  1898  in  the  assets  both  of  the  local 
and  of  the  national  associations.  The  following  tables  give  for  that 
year  the  total  assets  and  liabilities  and  receipts  and  disbursements  for 
the  858  associations  reported: 

ASSETS  AND  LIABILITIES  OF  858  ASSOCLATIONS  FOR  THE  TEAR  1896. 


Items. 


Loans  on  bond  and  mortgage 

Loans  on  shares 

Stocks  and  bonds 

Contracts  for  the  sale  of  real  estate 

Real  estate 

Cash  on  hand  and  in  bank 

Furniture  and  fixtures 

Installments  due  and  unpaid 

Interest,  premium,  fees,  and  fines  due  and  unpaid 
other  assets 

Total 

UABILirnBB. 

Due  shareholders,  stock  payments  credited 

Dividends  credited 

Due  shareholders,  matured  shares 

Balance  to  be  paid  borrowers  on  mortgage  loans . . 

Mortgages  assumed 

Borrowed  monev 

Earnings  undivided 

other  labilities 

Total 


National. 


$17,729,067 

626,808 

22,157 

363,675 

6,897.980 

525,487 

62,258 

99,112 

276,862 

678,728 


27,177,069 


16,212,822 

1.306.102 

2,600 

724.539 

5,914,881 

238.970 

1,946,867 


27,177,009 


Local. 


$80. 


906,857 
989,482 

84.810 
887,191 
791,466 
874,886 

42,458 
199,783 
164,621 
280,063 


87,669,667 


Total. 


29,271,083 
4.822,763 
868,182 
236,665 
167,568 
850,542 
1,966,699 
891,166 


87,560,567 


$48,684,914 

1,566,286 

66,467 

760,866 

9,689,896 

2,399,878 

104,716 

298,845 

441,488 

806,791 


64,746,686 


45,488,866 

6,128,865 

865,632 

961,204 

6,082,449 

689,512 

3,918,566 

1,221,568 


64,746,686 
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RECEIPTS  AND  DISBURSEMENTS  OP  868  ASSOCIATIONS  FOR  THE  YEAR  1898. 


Items. 


National. 


Local. 


Total. 


RBCBIPT8. 

Cash  on  hand  January  1, 18»8 

Stock  payments  credited  to  members 

Deductions  credited  to  expense  or  similar  fund 

Money  borrowed 

Mortgages  redeemed,  foreclosed,  or  transferred 

Other  loans  redeemed 

Real  estate  sold 

Fees  received  by  associations  and  agents 

Fines  received 

Interest  recei  ved 

Premiums  received 

Rent  received 

Other  receipts 

Total 

DISBUBSEMENTB. 

Loaned  on  mortgage 

Loaned  on  other  securities 

Paid  slmres  withdrawn  and  cash  dividends 

Paid  matured  shares 

Paid  borrowed  money  and  prior  mortgages,  principal  and 

interest 

Paid  for  real  estate 

Paid  salaries  and  clerk  hire 

Paid  agents 

Paid  advertising,  printing,  and  postage 

Paid  rent 

Paid  repairs  to  real  estate 

Paid  taxes,  insurance,  etc , •. 

Other  disbursements 

Cash  on  hand  December  81 ,  1898 

Total 


r40,408 

4,107,409 
408,196 
565,500 

4,705,758 
514,093 

1,621.304 
148,604 
42,848 
952,240 
707,201 
151,855 

8,290,534 


17,945,447 


6,295,648 

576,665 

4,113,412 

23,519 

1,083,666 
3,028.444 
368,401 
271,158 
77,284 
56.612 
127,697 
94,706 
1,358,102 
525,138 


$1,633,485 

7,774,747 

5,916 

1,145,902 

5,867,317 

726,480 

289,518 

27,986 

44,463 

1,646,049 

868,597 

113,381 


19.927,084 


5,718,412 
848,180 

8,034.089 
829,752 

1,247,749 

628,291 

184,447 

4,562 

24,101 

38,598 

58,773 

83,785 

362,059 

1,874,386 


92,373,893 

11,882,156 

409,114 

1,711,402 

10,573,070 

1,240,573 

1,910,822 

171,590 

86.811 

2,598,289 

1.075,798 

265,186 

3,573,827 


87,872,581 


12,014,065 

1,419,845 

12,147,451 

858,271 

2,281,415 

8,656,735 

652,848 

275,720 

101,385 

90,210 

186,470 

178,441 

1,715,161 

2,899,524 


17,945,447 


19,927,084 


37,872,681 
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BELGIUM. 

Lin  Iiul\mtrl<H  a  Ihnmnle  en  Bel(jiqiu\  Office  du  Travail,  Minist^re 
de  rindustrie  et  du  Travail.  Vol.  I,  1899,  xx,  3G2  pp;  Vol.  II, 
1900,  464  pp. 

In  1895  the  superior  council  of  labor  of  Belgium  was  charged  with 
the  preparation  of  a  law  regarding  the  labor  contract,  and  as  this 
council  decided  to  limit  its  mission  to  that  class  of  contracts  '""by  which 
a  workingman  engages  to  work  under  the  authority,  direction,  and 
supervision  of  an  employer  or  head  of  an  indastiy,"  it  was  deemed 
advisable  to  ascertain  the  exact  nature  of  the  contracts  entered  into 
between  manufacturei-s  and  the  home  workers  whom  they  emplo}". 
With  this  end  in  view  the  Belgium  department  of  industry  and  labor 
appointed  special  investigators  to  examine  into  the  economic  condition 
and  legal  status  of  this  class  of  labor,  in  acx^ordance  with  a  programme 
of  work  outlined  by  the  bureau  of  labor. 

The  present  volumes  contain  six  of  a  series  of  reports,  showing  the 
results  of  these  investigations.  These  reports  deal  with  the  arms 
manufacturing  industry  of  Liege  and  vicinity,  the  men's  garment 
industry  of  Brussels,  the  cutlery  industry  of  Gembloux,  the  linen 
industry  of  Flanders,  the  sti*aw-braiding  industry  in  the  Jaar  Valley, 
and  the  shoemaking  industry  in  the  Flemish  countries,  each  being  pre- 
pared by  a  separate  investigator.  The  report  in  each  case  consists  of 
an  historical  sketch  of  the  development  of  the  home  industry,  a  review 
of  the  general  conditions  under  which  home  work  is  performed,  the 
relations  between  manufacturers,  contractors,  and  the  working  people, 
the  labor  contract,  wages,  hours  of  labor,  the  sweating  system,  sanitary 
conditions,  accidents,  employers'  and  employees'  associations,  etc. 

FRANCE. 

Saisie-Arret  sur  Us  Salaires.  Office  du  Travail,  Ministere  du  Com- 
merce, de  I'lndustrie,  des  Postes  et  des  T^l^graphes.  1899.  xxiii, 
138  pp. 

The  present  report  is  the  result  of  an  inquiry  instituted  by  the  French 
bureau  of  labor  in  response  to  a  request  from  a  senatorial  commission 
charged  with  the  examination  of  a  proposed  law  regarding  the  attach- 
ment of  the  wages  of  working  people,  clerks,  etc.     Two  thousand 
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circulars  were  addressed  to  the  heads  of  large  manufacturing  and 
commercial  establishments,  chambers  of  commerce,  and  employers', 
employees',  and  other  organizations,  asking  their  opinions  as  to  the 
advisability  of  maintaining  the  principle  of  attachment  of  a  portion  of 
the  wages  or  of  adopting  that  of  total  exemption.  The  law  in  force, 
dated  January  12,  1895,  provides  that  one-tenth  of  the  wages  may  be 
attached. 

Of  817  who  responded,  412  were  in  favor  of  total  exemption  and  368 
favored  some  form  of  attachment,  37  responses  being  indefinite.  The 
report  gives  a  detailed  analysis  of  the  returns,  classified  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  responses  received. 

NEW   SOUTH  WALES. 

First  mid  Second  Progrem  Reports  of  the  Unemployed  Advisory  Board, 
1899.     First  report,  5  pp. ;  second  report,  24  pp. 

These  are  the  first  two  of  a  series  of  reports  issued  by  a  board 
appointed  by  the  Government  of  New  South  Wales  to  make  inquiries 
regarding  the  unemployed,  to  advise  the  Government  in  dealing  with 
the  same,  and  to  carry  out  practically  the  plans  to  be  adopted  for  their 
relief. 

In  the  first  report  twelve  classes  of  public  works  are  suggested  as 
temporary  means  of  employment,  including  forest  thinning,  railway 
and  road  construction,  drainage,  etc. 

In  the  second  report  a  comprehensive  scheme  of  relief  is  suggested 
consisting  of  two  propositions — one  for  the  worthy  unemployed  and 
the  other  for  the  vagrant  classes.  The  first  proposition  relates  to  the 
establishment  of  receiving  depots,  industrial- farm  settlements,  and 
assisted  settlement  blocks. 

The  receiving  depots  are  to  serve  as  temporary  refuges  for  worthy 
men  and  women,  who  are  to  be  assisted  as  much  as  possible  in  obtain- 
ing employment  in  the  ordinary  channels  of  industry,  and  who  should, 
if  suitable,  be  eligible  for  admission  to  the  industrial-farm  settlements. 
While  these  receiving  depots  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  self-supporting, 
the  labor  of  the  inmates  should  be  made  to  reduce  the  expenditures  as 
much  as  possible. 

The  industrial-farm  settlements  are  intended  to  provide  hon;es  and 
maintenance  for  the  unemployed  who  have  applied  at  and  conformed 
to  the  regulations  of  the  receiving  depots.  These  settlements  are 
expected  eventually  to  become  self-supporting  by  the  inauguration  of 
the  greatest  diversity  of  employment,  both  agricultural  and  manufac- 
turing, of  which  the  land  and  inmates  are  capable.  The  surplus 
products,  after  meeting  the  requirements  of  the  inmates,  are  to  be 
supplied  to  charitable  institutions  or  public  departments  or  exported 
to  other  countries.     The  remuneration  is  to  be  made  in  the  form  of 
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board,  residence,  clothing,  etc.,  in  proportion  to  the  work  done  and 
the  resources  available.  These  farms  are  to  be  regarded  merely  as 
temporary  places  of  residence,  and  every  endeavor  is  to  be  made  to 
find  employment  for  settlers  in  the  ordinary  channels  of  work. 

Those  inmates  of  the  industrial  farms  who  show  the  necessary  apti- 
tude and  trustworthiness  in  farm  work  are  to  be  afforded  an  oppor- 
tunity of  taking  up  assisted  settlement  blocks*,  where  they  can  be 
provided  with  permanent  homes  and  an  independent  living.  For  this 
purpose  it  is  proposed  that  the  Government  should  set  aside  suitable 
areas  of  land,  to  be  divided  into  blocks  suflSciently  large  to  maintain 
one  family  each,  no  person  being  permitted  to  hold  more  than  one 
block.  A  part  of  each  block  is  to  be  cleared  fit  for  the  plow  by 
inmates  of  the  industrial  farms,  fencing  wire  is  to  be  supplied,  as  well 
as  timber  for  a  residence.  Interest  is  to  be  charged  on  the  capital 
thus  expended  and  on  the  unimproved  value  of  the  land.  The  blocks 
are  to  be  transferred  to  the  settlers  upon  terms  of  perpetual  lease  and 
on  condition  of  occupation,  proper  use  of  the  land,  payment  of  inter- 
est, and  compliance  with  other  specifications. 

The  second  proposition  contemplates  the  establishment  of  a  compul- 
sory labor  colony  to  which  the  persistently  idle  and  vagrant  class  may 
be  committed  with  a  view  to  their  possible  reformation,  and  where  an 
endeavor  should  be  made  to  compel  them  to  earn  as  much  as  they  con- 
sume. The  inmates  are  to  be  carefully  classed  and  provided  with  such 
inducements  by  way  of  food  and  luxuries  as  may  stimulate  a  spirit  of 
industry  among  them.  Commitments  should  be  for  at  least  one  year 
for  the  first  offense  and  two  years  for  the  second. 

In  addition  to  the  above  proposed  institutions  the  board  also  recom- 
mended, among  other  things,  the  establishment  of  a  labor  intelligence 
department,  a  system  of  agricultural  instruction  in  the  primary 
schools,  systematic  forest  planting,  the  carrying  out  of  extensive 
drainage  schemes,  etc. 

NORWAY. 

StatistisJce  Oplysnvrvger  cm  Alders-  og  IndtadgtsforJwlde^  etc, ,  da  hegyndt 
at  arbeide^  og  Indtoegtsforholde  189^.  Socialstatistik,  Bind  1, 11,  III. 
Bilag  til  den  parlamentariske  Arbeiderkonmiissions  Indstilling. 

The  present  publication,  which  constitutes  Vols.  I,  11,  and  III  of  a 
series  of  reports  entitled  ''  Socialstatistik,"  was  prepared  as  a  part  of 
the  work  of  the  Norwegian  parliamentary  commission  on  labor.  It 
contains  the  results  of  an  inquiry  regarding  the  age,  occupation, 
income,  etc.,  of  persons  at  the  time  of  their  first  employment  and  on 
December  31,  1894.  Other  subjects  to  be  investigated  by  this  com- 
mission will  be  treated  in  subsequent  volumes  of  this  series. 

Of  the  present  publication,  the  first  volume  consists  of  an  analysis 
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and  summary  tables  while  the  other  two  volmnes  give  the  detailed 
tables  for  the  cities  and  rural  districts  embraced  in  the  inquiry.  The 
investigation  covers  7  per  cent  of  the  urban  and  6.2  per  cent  of  the 
rural  population  of  Norway,  15  years  of  age  or  over.  The  statistics 
show  the  age,  occupation,  and  earnings  of  persons  at  the  time  of  their 
first  employment  and  their  occupation  and  earnings  during  the  year 
1894,  a  comparison  of  the  occupation  of  fathers  and  of  children  at  the 
time  of  the  latter's  first  employment,  the  earnings  by  occupation  and 
age  classes,  the  estimated  earnings  of  one  genei'ation,.  etc. 

Of  81,942  persons  considered  21,444  belonged  to  the  urban  and 
60,498  to  the  rural  population.  Of  the  former  9,104  were  males  and 
12,340  females,  and  of  the  latter  28,593  were  males  and  31,905  females. 
Of  the  entire  number  considered  24,231,  or  29.57  per  cent,  began  work 
when  from  6  to  13  years  of  age;  52,998,  or  64.68  per  cent,  when  from 
14  to  19  years  of  age;  2,135,  or  2.60  per  cent,  when  from  20  to  24 
years  of  age;  735,  or  0.90  per  cent,  when  25  years  of  age  or  over; 
1,828,  or  2.23  per  cent,  had  not  begun  work,  and  in  the  case  of  15,  or 
0.02  per  cent,  the  age  was  not  reported. 

The  occupation  at  the  time  of  first  employment  and  th'e  occupation 
status  on  December  31,  1894,  were  reported  in  the  cases  of  37,042 
males  and  42,991  females.  The  two  following  tables  show  for  males 
and  females,  respectively,  by  original  occupations,  the  number  who  on 
the  above  date  remained  at  their  original  occupation,  the  number  who 
changed  their  occupation  but  remained  in  the  same  industry,  the  num- 
ber who  changed  both  occupation  and  industry,  and  the  number  who 
were  no  longer  engaged  in  gainful  occupations: 

OCCUPATIONS    OF   87,042    MALES  AT   TIME    OF   FIRST    EMPLOYMENT  AND   STATUS   ON 

DECEMBER  31,  1894. 


Ooctipations  at  time  of  first 
employmeDt. 


Hiffher  public  officials 

Inferior  public  officials  and 
clerks 

Fishermen 

Merchants,  bankers,  etc 

Proprietors  of  other  indus- 
trial establishments 

Clerks,  officials,  etc. ,  mercan- 
tile trades 

Clerks,  officials,  etc.,  in  other 
trades 

Farmers'  sons  assisting  in 
agricultural  work 

Agricultural  servants 

Other  agricultural  employees 

Factory  employees 

Employees,  nandicraft  trades 

Seamen 

Laborers,  commerce  and 
transportation 

Other  occupations 


Remained  in 
same  occu- 
pation. 


Num-     Per 
ber.     cent. 


76 

191 
102 
41 

99 

601 

73 

2,914 
1,056 

532 
1,096 
1,983 

753 

588 
843 


Total 10,947 


90.4 

60.8 
57.0 
48.8 

48.3 

52.1 

41.2 

19.9 
16.5 
43.9 
66.0 
43.6 
30.3 

47.3 
81.6 


Remained  in 
same  indus- 
try, but 
changed  oc- 
cupation. 


Num-     Per 
ber.     cent. 


32 


6 

4 

808 

11 

6,588 
2,878 

215 

82 

1,270 

627 

125 
85 


29.6 


11,526 


10.2 


7.2 

1.9 

26.2 

6.2 

44.7 
87.1 
17.7 
4.9 
27.9 
21.2 

10.0 
1.3 


31.1 


Changed  both 

occupation 

and  industry. 


Num-     Per 
ber.     cent. 


8,878 
2,682 
401 
438 
1,096 
1,062 

499 
1,687 


12,124 


2.4 

22.3 
39.  :b 
84.6 

40.0 

17.8 

48.6 

26.5 
89.5 
38.1 
26.4 
24.2 
42.4 

40.1 
63.1 


No  longer 
engaged  in 
gainful  occu- 
pations. 


Num-     Per 
ber.     cent. 


20 
46 

7 

1,297 

442 

64 

45 

195 

160 

32 
106 


!2.7 


6.7 
8.9 
9.5 

9.8 

3.9 

4.0 

8.9 
6.9 
6.3 
2.7 
4.3 
6.1 

2.6 
4.0 


Total. 


314 
179 

84 

205 

1,164 

177 

14,622 
6,406 
1,212 
1,661 
4,546 
2,482 

1,244 
2,671 


Aver- 
age 
years 

in- 
clud- 
ed in 

r^. 


22.6 

24.7 
22.9 
28.7 

22.0 

19.0 

20.2 

28.4 
28.1 
22.2 
188 
241 
26.4 

18.0 
22.2 


6.6 


2,446 
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OCCUPATIONS   OF  42,991  FEMALES   AT  TIME  OF   FIRST  EMPLOYMENT  AND  STATUS  ON 

DECEMBER  31, 1894. 


Occupations  at  time  of  first 
employment. 


Remained  in 
same  occu- 
pation. 


Num- 
ber. 


Per 
cent. 


Married  and 

became 
housewives. 


Num- 
ber. 


Per 
cent. 


Changed  botl) 

occupation 

and  industry. 


Num- 
ber. 


Per 
cent. 


No  longer 
engaged  in 
gainful  occu- 
pations. 


Num- 
ber. 


Per 
cent. 


Total. 


Aver- 
age 
yean 
in- 
clud- 
ed in 


Married  housewives 

Proprietors  of  small  indus- 
trial establishments 

Other  independent  gainful 
occupations 

Public  and  private  clerks, 
officials,  etc 

Daughtersassistingin  house- 
work at  home 

Dauehtcrs  assist!  nsr  in  agri- 
cultural work  at  home 

Servants  engaged  in  house- 
work  

Servants  engaged  in  agricul- 
tural work 

Other  agricultural  employees 

Factory  emplovees 

Other  occupations 


948 

280 

75 

700 

1,193 

3,406 

2,080 

2,294 

74 

269 

430 


76.6 

58.1 

42.1 

57.7 

27.3 

21.2 

25.1 

24.0 
42.8 
48.9 
45.4 


in 

44 

327 

1,852 

8,178 

4,068 

4,607 
65 
207 
256 


28.0 

24.7 

26.9 

42.3 

50.8 

49.1 

48.2 
81.8 
37.6 
27.1 


101 

80 

47 

118 

995 

3,132 

1,471 

1,925 

37 

62 

215 


8.2 

7.6 

26.4 

9.7 

22.8 

19.5 

17.8 

20.1 
21.4 
11.3 
22.7 


190 
25 
12 


1,362 

667 

732 

7 

12 

45 


Total 11, 


27.2 


19,706 


46.9 


8,183 


18.9 


3,464 


15.3 

6.3 

6.8 

5.7 

7.6 

8.5 

8.0 

7.7 
4.0 
2.2 
4.8 


1,239 
896 
178 

1,214 

4,873 
16,078 

8,286 

9,568 
173 
650 
946 


21.6 

16.2 

14.2 

18.7 

21.9 

26.9 

28.9 

26.9 
20.0 
13.1 
16.6 


8.0 


42,991 


24.7 


The  tables  show  that  of  the  37,042  males  considered,  29.6  per  cent 
remained  in  the  same  occupations  during  the  average  period  of  25.8 
years  elapsing  between  the  time  of  first  employment  and  December 
31, 1894;  31.1  per  cent  changed  their  occupations  but  remained  in  the 
same  industry;  32.7  per  cent  changed  both  occupation  and  industry, 
and  6,6  per  cent  had  ceased  engaging  in  gainful  occupations.  Of  the 
42,991  females  considered,  27.2  per  cent  remained  in  the  same  occupa- 
tion, 45.9  per  cent  married  and  became  housewives,  18.9  per  cent 
changed  their  occupation  and  industry,  and  8  per  cent  were  no  longer 
engaged  in  gainful  occupations  at  the  end  of  the  average  period  of 
24.7  years  elapsing  between  the  time  of  first  employment  and  Decem- 
ber 31,  1894. 

The  next  two  tables  show  the  earnings  per  year  of  36,901  males  and 
42,988  females  at  the  time  of  their  first  employment  and  of  37,650 
males  and  44,223  females  during  the  year  1894. 

YEARLY  EARNINGS  OF  36,901  MALES  AND  42,988  FEMALES  AT  THE  TIME  OF  FIRST 

EMPLOYMENT. 


Yearly  earnings  at  time  of  first  employment. 

Males. 

Females. 

Number. 

Percent. 

Number. 

Percent. 

Less  than  100  kroner  ('S26.80) 

839 

27,684 

8,967 

2,357 

1,129 

480 

107 

338 

2.27 

76.02 

10.75 

6.39 

3.06 

1.30 

.29 

.92 

1,483 

88,912 

1,444 

767 

231 

106 

81 

15 

3.45 

100  kroner  (826.80)  and  less  than  200  kroner  (S53.60) 

90.52 

200  kroner  ^853  60i  and  less  than  300  kroner  ?880.40^ 

3.36 

300  kroner  (880.40)  and  less  than  400  kroner  ($107.20) 

1.78 

400  kroner  (8107.20)  and  less  than  600  kroner  ($160.80) 

600  kroner  ($160.80)  and  less  than  800  kroner  ($214.40) 

800  kroner  ($214  40)  and  lesB  than  1.000  kroner  (S268) 

.54 
.24 
.07 

1  000  kroner  (£268)  or  over 

.04 

Total 

36,901 

100.00 

42,988 

100.00 
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YEARLY  EARNINGS  OF  37,GoO  MALES  AND  44,228  FEMALES  DURING  1894. 


Yearly  earoinKN  during  1894. 


Le«a  than  100  kroner  ($26.80) 

100  kroner  (^.80)  and  lesH  than  200  kroner  ($63.60) 

200  kroner  ($58.60)  and  lesB  than  400  kroner  ($107.20) 

400  kroner  ($107.26)  and  less  than  600  kroner  ($160.80) . . . . 
600  kroner  ($160.80)  and  less  than  800  kroner  ($214.40) . . . . 

800  kroner  ($214.40)  and  leas  than  1.000  kroner  ($268) 

1,000  kroner  ($268)  and  less  than  1.600  kroner  ($402) 

1,600  kroner  ($402)  and  less  thaQ  2,000  kroner  ($536) 

2,000  kroner  ($686)  and  less  than  3.000  kroner  ($804) 

3.000  kroner  ($804)  and  less  than  5.000  kroner  ($1,340) . . . . 
5.000  kroner  ($1,340)  and  less  than  10,000  kroner  ($2,»§0)  . 
10,000  kroner  ($2,680)  or  over 


Total. 


Males. 

Females. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

1,808 

4.80 

2,969 

6.71 

3,413 

9.07 

11,028 

24.94 

10, 722 

28.48 

20,790 

47.01 

7.874 

20.91 

6,238 

14.11 

5,713 

15.17 

1,586 

3.59 

3.023 

8.03 

674 

L52 

2.694 

7.16 

607 

1.37 

822 

2.18 

134 

.80 

767 

•2.  CM 

115 

.26 

485 

1.29 

61 

.14 

m 

.66 

19 

.04 

83 

.22 

2 

.01 

37,660 

100.00 

44,223 

100.00 

The  tables  show  that  the  bulk  of  the  persons  enumerated  earned  less 
than  200  kroner  (^3.60)  per  year  at  the  time  of  their  first  employ- 
ment, only  a  small  proportion  of  either  sex  earning  more  than  that 
amount.  In  1894  the  greater  part  of  the  males  earned  between  200 
and  800  kroner  ($53.60  and  $214.40)  and  of  the  females  between  100 
and  400  kroner  ($26.80  and  $107.20). 
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DECISIONS  OF  COTJBTS  AFFECTIHO  LABOE. 

[This  subject,  begun  in  Bulletin  No.  2,  has  been  continued  in  Buccessive  issues. 
All  material  parts  of  the  decisions  are  reproduced  in  the  words  of  the  courts,  indi- 
cated when  short  by  quotation  marks  and  when  long  by  being  printed  solid.  In 
order  to  save  space,  immaterial  matter,  needed  simply  by  way  of  explanation,  is 
given  in  the  words  of  the  editorial  reviser.] 

DECISIONS  UNDER  STATUTORY  LAW. 

CoNsnTUTioNALmr  of  Statute — Attorneys'  Fees  To  Be 
Allowed  in  Fobeclosube  of  Mechanics'  Liens — Dmridsoii  et  al, 
V.  Jennings  et  al.^  60  Pacific  Reporter ^  page  36 i^ — In  a  suit  brought 
by  I.  W.  Jennings  and  others  against  J.  E.  Davidson  and  another  for 
the  foreclosure  of  a  mechanic's  lien,  a  judgment  was  rendered  in  favor 
of  the  plaintiflfs  in  the  district  court  of  Gunnison  County,  Colo.,  and 
the  defendants,  Davidson  and  one  Himebaugh,  appealed  to  the  supreme 
court  of  the  State,  which  rendered  its  decision  February  5,  1900,  and 
reversed  the  decision  of  the  lower  court. 

The  opinion  of  the  supreme  court  was  delivered  by  Judge  Goddard 
who,  in  the  course  of  the  same,  used  the  following  language: 

Counsel  for  appellants  contend  that  the  judgment  and  decree  are 
erroneous,  in  that  the  lien  decreed  against  the  property  of  appellants 
includes,  in  addition  to  the  principal  and  interest  of  the  debt,  and  the 
usual  costs,  the  allowance  of  attorney's  fees  to  the  respective  lien 
claimants.  These  allowances  were  made  in  pursuance  of  section  18, 
c.  117,  p.  325,  Sess.  Laws,  1893,  which  reads  as  follows:  *'In  all  suits 
for  the  foreclosure  of  liens  provided  for  in  this  act  in  which  the  plain- 
tiffs shall  obtain  a  judgment  and  decree  of  foreclosure  against  the  prop- 
erty described  in  said  lien  there  shall  be  taxed  as  costs,  in  addition  to 
the  costs  already  provided  for  in  such  cases,  a  reasonable  sum  as  an 
attorney  fee  to  be  fixed  by  the  court  at  the  time  of  rendering  such 
judgment  and  decree."  It  will  be  seen  that  this  section  imposes  a  pen- 
alty upon  the  defendant  for  exercising,  in  this  class  of  cases,  the  com- 
mon right  of  making  a  defense,  which  is  accorded  to  every  other  liti- 
gant in  the  courts,  by  subjecting  him  to  the  payment  of  the  plaintiff's 
attorney's  fees  if  ne  is  successful,  without  givmff  him  (the  defendant) 
a  reciprocal  right  if  he  is  victorious.  As  furnisnin^  support  for  this 
character  of  legislation,  we  are  referred  to  the  following  cases,  wherein 
statutes  allowing  an  attorney's  fee  to  plaintiff  in  actions  against  rail- 
road companies  for  the  killing  of  stocK  have  been  held  to  bs  constitu- 
tional. 

Here  the  judge  cites  a  long  list  of  cases,  and  then  continues: 
An  examination  of  these  cases  discloses  that  the  statutes  there  under 
consideration  required  the  railroad  company  to  fence  its  right  of  way, 
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and  provided  penalties  for  the  nonperformance  of  this  statutory  duty — 
among  them,  an  attorney's  fee — but  no  such  reason  underlies  the  legis- 
lation in  question.  The  attorney's  fee  allowed  by  the  foregoing  pro- 
visions of  our  statute  is  not  in  the  nature  of  a  penalty  for  the  violation 
of  any  statutory  duty,  but  a  punishment  for  the  failure  to  pjay  the 
claim  of  the  lienor,  and  can  not  be  sustained  upon  the  principle 
announced  in  those  cases.  Its  validity,  therefore,  depends  upon 
whether  it  violates  any  provision  of  our  constitution.  Section  6  of 
our  bill  of  rights  enacts  that  courts  of  Justice  shall  be  open  to  every 
person,  and  a  speedy  remedy  aflforded  for  every  injury  to  person,  prop- 
erty or  character;  and  that  right  and  justice"^  should  be  administered 
without  sale,  denial  or  delay." 

We  are  unable  to  perceive  any  reason  why,  in  an  action  to  enforce 
their  claims  for  merchandise  or  material  furnished  in  the  erection  of 
a  house  or  for  the  development  of  a  mining  claim,  they  [the  appellees] 
should  be  aflforded  any  otner  or  greater  rights  than  are  given  other 
merchants  who  furnish  provisions  or  supplies  to  persons  for  family 
consumption,  or  that  their  debtors  shoula  not  have  the  same  right  to 
contest  the  justice  of  their  claims  upon  the  same  terms  and  conditions 
as  are  aflforaed  to  other  debtors  by  the  general  law  of  the  land.  It  is 
no  answer  to  say  that  the  debtor  may  avoid  the  imposition  of  this 
additional  cost  by  paying  his  honest  debts,  because  the  very  purpose 
of  the  litigation  he  invokes  is  to  determine  whether  he  owes  the  debt 
or  not.  And  it  is  immaterial  whether  he  successfully  defeats  the 
larger  part  of  the  claim.  He  may  nevertheless  be  mulcted  in  a  sum 
which  will  deprive  him  of  any  benefit  from  the  defense  which  he  has 
legitimately  established.  It  is  also  equally  immaterial  whether  he 
interposes  a  vexatious  defense,  or  makes  an  honest  though  unsuccess- 
ful one,  or  allows  judgment  to  be  taken  against  him  by  default;  he  is 
subjected  to  the  same  penalty.  We  think  this  character  of  legislation 
is  prohibited  by  section  6  of  our  bill  of  rights,  and  that  both  upon 
principle  and  authority  section  18  of  the  lien  law  is  unconstitutional, 
and  that  the  court  below  erred  in  allowing  the  attorney's  fees  com- 
plained of. 

Constitutionality  of  Statute — Bbeach  of  Emplotment  Con- 
TBACT — State  V.  Chapman^  S^  Southeastern  Reporter^  page  961, — In 
the  general  sessions  circuit  court  of  Anderson  County,  S.  C,  James 
Chapman  was  convicted  of  breaking  an  employment  contract  after 
having  received  advancements,  etc.  His  conviction  was  had  under 
the  provisions  of  act  No.  286,  acts  of  1897,  which  reads  as  follows: 

Any  laborer  working  on  shares  of  crop  or  for  wages  in  money  or 
other  valuable  consideration  under  a  verbal  or  written  contract  to 
labor  on  farm  lands  who  shall  receive  advances  either  in  money  or 
supplies  and  thereafter  willfully  and  without  just  cause  fail  to  per- 
form the  reasonable  service  required  of  him  by  the  terms  of  the  said 
conti-act  shall  be  liable  to  prosecution.for  a  misdemeanor,  and  on  con- 
viction shall  be  punished  by  imprisonment  for  not  less  than  twenty 
days  nor  more  than  thirty  days,  or  to  be  fined  in  the  sum  of  not  less 
than  twenty-five  dollars  nor  more  than  one  hundred  dollars,  in  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  court:  Prorlded^  The  verbal  contract  herein  referred  to 
shall  be  witnessed  by  at  least  two  disinterested  witnesses. 
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He  appealed  his  case  to  the  supreme  court  of  the  State,  which  ren- 
dered its  decision  February  16,  1900,  and  affirmed  the  conviction. 

Chief  Justice  Mclver  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  court,  and  in  the 
course  of  the  same  used  the  following  language: 

The  sole  Question  presented  by  this  appeal  is  whether  the  act  of  1897 
under  whicn  the  appellant  has  been  convicted  is  unconstitutional. 
From  the  language  of  this  act,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  offense  denounced 
is  not  merely  the  violation* of  a  contract  b}'^  a  laborer  employed  to 
work  the  lands  of  another,  but  the  offense  consists  in  receiving 
advances,  either  in  money  or  supplies,  and  thereafter,  willfully  and 
without  just  cause,  failing  to  periorm  the  reasonable  service  required 
of  him  by  the  terms  of  the  contract.  It  is  apparent,  therefore,  that 
this  case  differs  widely  from  the  case  of  State  v,  Williams,  32  S.  C. , 
123, 10  S.  E.,  876,  upon  which  appellant  seems  mainly  to  rely.  There 
the  defendant  was  indicted  simply  for  a  violation  of  the  contract  into 
which  he  had  entered  with  the  landholder,  bjr  willfully  failing  to  give 
to  the  landholder  the  labor  reasonably  required  of  him  by  the  terms 
of  the  contract,  which  was  made  a  penal  offense  by  section  2084  of  the 
General  Statutes  of  1882.  By  that  section  it  was  made  a  penal  offense 
for  either  party  (the  landholder  or  the  laborer)  to  violate  the  contmct 
therein  referred  to;  but,  as  the  statute  discriminated  between  these 
two  parties  in  fixing  the  amount  of  punishment  that  might  be  imposed 
for  the  same  offense,  the  court  held  that  such  discrimination  rendered 
the  statute  unconstitutional. 

The  offense  for  which  the  appellant  has  been  convicted  would  not  b(* 
complete  if  the  laborer,  before  receiving  advances  in  money  or  sup- 
plies, had  willfully  and  without  just  cause  failed  to  perform  the  rea- 
sonable service  required  of  him  by  the  terms  of  the  conti^act;  for  the 
gist  of  the  offense  is  in  failing  to  do  so  after  he  has  received  advances 
m  money  or  supplies  made  to  him  upon  the  faith  that  he  would  per- 
form the  reasonable  services  requirea  of  him  by  the  terms  of  the  con- 
tract. It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  there  is  no  discriminating  feature  in 
the  act  of  1897,  and  we  do  not  see  how  there  could  be  one,  iiiasmuch 
as  laborers  never  make  advances,  either  in  money  or  supplies,  to  land- 
holders. We  are  of  opinion,  therefore,  that  none  of  the  grounds  upon 
which  the  constitutionality  of  the  act  of  1897  has  been  assailed  are 
tenable. 


Constitutionality  of  Statute  —  Persuasion  of  Seaman  to 
Desert  Vessel —  Yming  v,  Frazier  et  ah ,  59  Pacific  Reporter^  pdge 
707. — Conrad  Young  was  indicted  by  the  grand  jury  of  Multnomah 
County,  Oreg.,  for  the  crime  of  enticing  one  William  Schrke,  a  sea- 
man employed  on  the  Gemian  ship  /^?r?/,  to  desert  theiefrom,  and 
upon  being  arraigned  in  the  circuit  court  was  allowed  until  the  next  day 
to  plead,  whereupon  he  immediately  sued  out,  in  another  department 
of  said  court,  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  which  was  served  upon  the 
defendant,  who,  for  his  return  to  the  writ,  certified  that  he  held  plain- 
tiff, by  virtue  of  an  order  of  said  court,  to  answer  the  indictment 
returned  against  him.     Upon  this  issue  a  trial  was  had  resulting  in 
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Young's  discharge,  and  the  State  of  Oregon  then  appealed  the  case  to 
its  supreme  court.  The  indictment  was  based  upon  section  1962  of 
Hill's  Annotated  Laws  of  Oregon,  which  reads  as  follows: 

'•"If  any  person  or  persons  shall  entice,  persuade,  or  by  any  means 
attempt  to  persuade,  any  seaman  to  desert  from,  or  without  per- 
mission of  the  oflScer  then  in  command  thereof  to  leave  or  depart 
therefrom,  either  temporarily  or  otherwise,  any  ship,  or  steamer,  or 
other  vessel  while  such  ship,  steamer,  or  other  vessel  is  within  the 
waters  under  the  jurisdiction  of  this  State  or  within  the  waters  of  the 
concurrent  jurisdiction  of  this  State  and  the  Territory  of  Washington, 
such  person  or  persons  shall,  upon  conviction  thereof  before  any  justice 
of  the  peace,  or  before  a  circuit  court  of  this  State,  be  punished,"  etc. 

The  question  presented  upon  the  appeal  was  whether  this  statute  is 
violative  of  subdivision  3,  art.  1,  sec.  8,  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  as  being  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  legislative 
assembly  to  regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations.  The  decision 
of  the  supreme  court  of  Oregon  was  rendered  January  15,  1900,  and 
the  act  was  declared  to  be  constitutional  and  valid  and  the  order  of  the 
circuit  court  releasing  Young  from  custody  was  reversed. 

Justice  Moore,  in  delivering  the  opinion  of  the  court,  used  the  fol- 
lowing language: 

Notwithstanding  Congress  possesses  power  to  regulate  conunerce 
with  foreign  nations  and  among  the  several  States,  each  State  has 
retained  a  sufficient  measure  of  power  to  enable  it  to  enforce  its 
internal  police  regulations,  in  the  exercise  of  which  it  can  establish 
and  regulate  ferries  across  its  navigable  rivers,  control  the  moving  of 
I'^essels  in  harbors  within  its  ]>orders,  and  enact  health  and  inspection 
laws,  which,  by  quarantine  or  otherwise,  may  operate  on  persons 
brought  within  its  jurisdiction  in  the  course  of  commercial  operation. 
It  is  only  when  a  statute  of  a  State  conflicts  with  an  act  of  Congress 
regulating  foreign  or  interstate  commerce,  or  contravenes  the  general 
policy  of  the  Government,  that  it  must  yield. 

Congress  has  prescribed  a  punishment  for  any  person  who  shall 
harbor  or  secrete  a  seaman  belonging  to  any  vessel,  knowing  him  to 
belong  thereto.  (Rev.  St. ,  U.  S. ,  sec.  4601.)  In  construing  this  section 
it  has  been  repeatedly  held,  however,  that  the  penalty  therein  pre- 
scribed does  not  apply  to  the  harboring  or  secreting  of  any  person 
employed  as  a  seaman  on  a  vessel  which  does  not  belong  to  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States.  But,  if  it  were  held  that  this  section  applied 
with  equal  force  to  seamen  employed  on  a  foreign  vessel,  section  1952, 
Hill's  Ann.  Laws  Or.,  not  bemg  repugnant  thereto  or  inconsistent 
therewith,  is  enforceable  in  the  courts  of  this  State;  the  rule  being 
that  the  statute  of  a  State  and  an  act  of  Congress  may  each  prohibit 
the  commission  of  the  same  offense,  and  prescribe  the  same  or  a  differ- 
ent punishment  therefor,  under  which  tne  party  found  guilty  thereof 
mav  suffer  the  penalties  provided  by  the  laws  of  the  United  States 
andf  of  the  State. 

If  the  statute  under  consideration  be  deemed  a  regulation  of  com- 
merce, it  is  local  in  its  application  and  limited  in  it«  operation;  and, 
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Congress  not  having  assumed  control  of  the  subject  thereof,  it  is  within 
the  power  of  the  State  to  prescribe  the  necessary  regulations.* 

The  act  in  question  is  a  rightful  exercise  of  the  police  power  of  the 
State,  in  the  regulation  of  the  matters  to  which  it  applies;  and  instead 
of  being  in  conflict  with  any  regulation  of  Congress  upon  the  subject, 
or  in  contravention  of  the  general  policy  of  the  Government,  it  is  in 
fact  in  aid  of  commerce  ratner  than  in  restriction  of  it. 


Employers'  Liability — Validity  of  a  Release  of  Claim  for 
Damages  for  Injuries — Inspection  of  Mine — Pmonee  Coal  Co.  v, 
Royce^  56  North^asteryi  Reporter^  page  6^1. — Judgment  was  rendered 
in  favor  of  Walter  Royce,  the  plaintiflf  in  a  suit  against  the  above- 
named  coal  company,  in  an  inferior  court  of  the  State  of  Illinois.  This 
action  was  appealed  from  by  the  company  to  the  appellate  court  of 
the  third  district,  which  affirmed  the  action  of  the  lower  court.  The 
defendant  company  again  appealed  the  case,  this  time  to  the  supreme 
court  of  the  State,  which  rendered  its  decision  February  19,  1900, 
and  reversed  the  action  of  the  lower  courts.  The  action  was  brought 
to  recover  damages  for  injuries  received  by  Royce  while  in  the  employ 
of  the  coal  company. 

The  facts  of  the  case  are  given  in  the  opinion  of  the  supreme  court, 
which  was  delivered  by  Judge  Phillips,  and  the  essential  parts  of  the 
same  are  quoted  below: 

Plaintiff's  declaration  consisted  of  seven  counts,  two  of  which  were 
afterwards  dismissed.  The  first  charged  the  defendant  with  negli- 
gence in  failing  to  keep  entry  No.  2  of  its  mine  in  a  reasonably  safe 
condition  for  hauling  cars,  and  the  side  of  the  track  free  from  obstruc- 
tions, but,  on  the  contrary,  suffered  large  quantities  of  stone,  coal, 
ete.^  to  remain  along  the  side  of  the  track;  that  while  plaintiff  was 
driving  the  mule  hitched  to  a  loaded  car,  being  in  the  exercise  of  ordi- 
nary care,  etc.,  the  mule  kicked  him,  and  threw  him  over  the  front 
end  of  the  car,  in  such  a  way  that  he  fell  against  the  obstructions,  and 
was  thereby  thrown  under  the  car,  which  passed  over  his  leg,  so  that 
it  became  necessary  to  amputate  same.  The  remaining  four  counts 
are  based  on  section  4  of  the  mining  act,  [chapter  93,  Revised  Statutes 
of  1891],  a  part  of  which  provides  that  *^all  mines  in  which  men  are 
employed  snail  be  examined  every  morning  by  a  duly  authorized  agent 
of  the  proprietor,  to  determine  whether  tnere  are  any  dangerous  accu- 
mulations of  gas,  or  lack  of  proper  ventilation,  or  obstructions  to 
roadways,  or  any  other  dangerous  conditions,  ana  no  pei*son  shall  be 
allowed  to  enter  the  mine  until  such  examiner  shall  have  reported  all 
of  the  conditions  safe  for  beginning  work.  Such  exammer  snail  make 
a  daily  record  of  the  condition  of  tne  mine  in  a  book  kept  for  that  pur 
pose,  which  shall  be  accessible  at  all  times  for  examination  by  the  men 
employed  in  and  about  the  mine  and  by  the  inspector." 

By  the  seventh  instruction  given  for  the  plaintiff,  the  jury  were  told 
that  if  they  believed,  from  the  evidence,  that  the  plaintiff  came  to  his 
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injuries  as  the  result  of  a  willful  violation  of  the  provisions  of  the  law 
relating  to  defendant's  duties,  as  stated  in  the  instructions  and  as  set 
forth  m  the  last  four  counts  of  the  declaration,  then  they  need  not 
find  that  the  plaintiff  was  in  the  exercise  of  ordinary  care,  and  they 
should  assess  his  damages,  etc.,  '^less  any  amounts  that  he  has 
received."  Appellant  complains  of  this  instruction,  because  by  it  the 
plaintiff  was  relieved  of  the  obligation  to  exercise  due  care,  and  for  the 
reason  there  was  no  evidence  on  which  to  base  it.  If  the  omission  of 
a  statutory  duty  by  the  defendant,  as  a  result  of  which  the  plaintiff  is 
injured,  is  willful,  the  plaintiff  need  not  show  that  he  was  in  the  exer- 
cise of  due  care.  Neitner  can  we  accede  to  the  position  that  there 
was  no  evidence  to  support  the  instruction.  It  is  true  that  plaintiff's 
own  testimony  shows  that  an  examination  was  made,  but  it  is  not  true 
that  with  the  making  of  that  examination  the  duties  of  the  appellant 
ceased.  The  law  goes  further,  and  provides  that  "no  person  snail  be 
allowed  to  enter  the  mine  until  sucb  examiner  shall  have  reported  all 
of  the  conditions  safe  for  beginning  work."  The  report  itself  did  not 
state  that  all  of  the  conditions  were  safe  for  beginning  work,  and  tak- 
ing the  evidence  for  the  plaintiff  as  true,  as  we  must  for  the  purposes 
of  this  discussion,  the  appellant  had  actual  notice  of  the  unsafe  condi- 
tion of  this  entry.  Nor  does  it  make  any  difference  that  plaintiff  did 
not  look  for  the  record,  under  the  facts  of  this  case.  Whether  he 
relied  on  the  statute  or  on  the  promise  of  the  appellant  to  repair,  he 
had  the  right  to  assume  that  the  appellant  woula  keep  its  promise, 
and  he  also  had  the  right  to  assume  that  it  would  comply  with  the 
statutory  requirement,  and  was  not  bound  to  ascertain  each  morning 
whether  it  was  doing  so. 

Plaintiff  executeaa  release  for  all  damages  in  consideration  of  a 
suit  of  clothes,  transportation  home,  the  payment  of  the  doctor's  bill, 
which  amounted  to  about  $115,  and  the  cancellation  of  his  store 
account;  all  of  which  was  paid  him,  and  which  he  has  never  offered  to 
return  to  the  defendant  company.  He  claims  that  he  did  not  know 
what  he  was  doing  when  he  signed  the  paper,  as  he  was  under  the 
influence  of  opiates  and  was  drunk,  having  taken  considerable  quanti- 
ties of  whisky  and  beer  during  the  three  days  intervening  the  acci- 
dent and  the  execution  of  the  release  by  him. 

It  is  a  familiar  and  well-established  principle  of  law  that,  where  a 
person  attempts  to  avoid  a  contract  or  instrument  on  the  ground  of 
iraud  or  misrepresentation,  he  must  return  or  restore  all  he  has 
received  under  it,  or  offer  to  do  so,  or  no  action  can  be  maintained  by 
him.  And  while  the  plaintiff  might  not  be  compelled  to  rescind 
before  suit  brought,  under  certain  circumstances,  as,  for  instance, 
where  he  does  not  know  of  the  existence  or  nature  of  the  contract, 
the  law  is  that  the  rescission  and  offer  to  restore  must  be  at  the  earliest 
pi*acticable  moment,  whenever  that  may  be.  The  release  in  question, 
if  fairly  entered  into,  would  have  constituted  a  complete  bar  to  the 
cause  of  action.  If,  however,  a  release  is  procured  by  the  perpetra- 
tion of  an  active  or  positive  fraud  upon  the  plaintiff  hy  the  defendant 
or  its  officers,  there  may  be  circumstances  under  which  the  plaintiff 
will  not  be  required  to  return,  or  offer  to  return,  the  consiaeration 
received  for  the  pretended  release,  but  he  may  bring  his  suit  without 
doing  so. 

The  fraud  that  would  obviate  the  necessity  of  the  return  of  money 
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paid  in  settlement  and  for  a  release  is  the  fraud  of  the  party  procur- 
ing the  release,  and  must  be  an  actual,  intended  fraud.  The  series  of 
instructions  given  omitted  the  qualification  as  to  whether  the  alleged 
release  was  procured  by  the  fraud  of  the  defendant  or  its  officers  prac- 
ticed upon  tne  plaintiff,  or  of  the  effect  of  a  subsequent  ratification  by 
him,  and,  in  effect,  told  the  jury  that  the  release  was  inoperative. 
There  was  evidence  tending  very  strongly  to  prove  that  the  plaintiff 
did,  with  full  knowledge  of  the  release  and  of  the  benefits  received 
thereunder,  I'atify  the  same,  and  express  himself  well  satisfied  there- 
with, and  that  he  felt  the  defendant  company  had  treated  him  very 
well.  The  case  was  exceedingly  close  on  tne  facts,  and  the  defendant 
was  entitled  to  have  the  jury  fairly  and  accurately  instructed  as  to  the 
law  governing  every  material  feature  of  the  case. 


Orders  of  Employees  Drawn  on  Employer  for  Payment  of 
Wages  to  Third  Party  Subject  to  Internal-Revenue  Tax — 
Grcmhy Merca/ntile  Ckmipany  v,  Webster ^ 98 Federallieporter^ page 60J^ — 
This  was  a  suit  brought  under  the  provisions  of  Revised  Statutes,  sec. 
3226,  to  recover  back  the  amount  of  a  tax  exacted  under  the  internal- 
revenue  law.  It  was  heard  in  the  United  States  circuit  court  for  the 
district  of  South  Carolina,  and  a  decision,  refusing  to  refund  the  tax, 
was  rendered  December  27,  1899. 

The  facts  are  clearly  stated  in  the  opinion  of  Circuit  Judge  Simon- 
ton,  who,  in  the  course  of  the  same,  used  the  following  language: 

The  question  presented  in  this  case,  Iving,  as  it  does,  in  a  very  narrow 
compass,  is  nevertheless  important.  The  Uranbv  Mercantile  Company 
had  an  understanding  with  the  Granby  Mills^ — whether  put  into  formal 
contract  or  not  does  not  appear.  Under  this  contract  or  undei*stand- 
ing  the  mercantile  company  sold  goods  to  the  operatives  of  the  mills  on 
credit.  When  the  accounts  for  such  sales  were  presented  to  the  treas- 
urer of  the  mills,  they  were  paid  out  of  the  moneys  due  to  the  oper- 
atives making  them  for  wages  in  the  mills,  the  mercantile  company 
fuarantyin^  the  mills  companv  the  correctness  of  the  several  accounts, 
o  protect  itself,  and  as  vouchers  for  each  transaction,  the  mercantile 
company  at  each  sale  took  from  the  purchaser  an  order  in  this  form: 

Columbia,  S.  C, . 

(tranby  Cotton  Mills:  Pay  to  the  Granby  Mercantile  Company 
dollars cents,  for  mj'  account. 


Witness: 


The  Granby  Mercantile  Company  never  presented  these  orders  to 
the  mills,  but  filed  them  away  as  vouchers,  probably  to  be  presented 
in  case  the  maker  disputed  the  account.  The  collector  of  internal 
revenue,  discovering  tnis  mode  of  dealing,  called  upon  the  Granby 
Mercantile  Company  to  aflSx  the  2-cent  revenue  stamp  upon  each  of 
these  orders.     He  insisted  upon  this  denoiand,  and  the  Conunissioner 
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of  Internal  Revenue,  upon  an  appeal  to  him,  sustained  the  decision  of 
the  collector^  The  mercantile  company  paid  the  demand,  2  cents  upon 
15,847  orders,  in  all  $316.94,  and  now  Drings  suit  for  its  repayment. 
(Section  3226,  Itev.  St.,  U.  S.) 

The  collector  proceeded  under  section  6  of  the  act  of  Congress 
approved  June  13,  1898,  entitled  ''An  act  to  provide  ways  and  means 
to  meet  war  expenditures,  and  for  other  purposes,"  passed  in  2d 
session  of  55th  Congress. 

Schedule  A  [of  said  act]  requires  a  stamp  of  2  cents  on  "bank 
check,  di-aft,  or  certificate  of  deposit  not  drawing  interest,  or  order 
foi*  the  payment  of  any  sum  of  money  drawn  upon  or  issued  by  any 
bank,  trust  company,  or  any  person  or  persons,  companies  or  corpo- 
rations, at  sight  or  on  demand."  The  collector  requires  a  stamp 
upon  instruments  referred  to  in  the  case  at  bar  because  they  are  orders 
for  the  payment  of  money.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  are  orders 
for  the  payment  of  money,  and  nothing  else.  The  language  used 
can  have  no  other  inteiyretation.  The  plaintiff,  however,  says  that, 
whatever  maj  be  their  form,  they  were  not  intended  for  presentation, 
were  never  m  fact  presented,  but  were  taken,  kept,  ana  filed  by  the 
mercantile  company  as  vouchers  for  each  sale.  The  case  of  U.  S.  v. 
Isham,  17  Wall.,  496,  21  L.  Ed.,  728,  says: 

"The  liability  of  an  instrument  to  a  stamp,  as  well  as  the  amount 
of  such  duty,  is  determined  by  the  form  and  face  of  the  instrument, 
and  can  not  be  affected  by  proof  of  facts  outside  the  instrument  itself." 

And  this  rule  commends  itself.  Were  it  necessary  to  inquire  into 
all  the  circumstances  attending  the  execution  of  an  order  for  the  pay- 
ment of  money,  before  it  can  be  ascertained  whether  it  be  liable  to  the 
stamp  tax,  endless  delay  would  be  occasioned.  The  purpose  of  the 
tax — the  prompt  relief  of  the  Treasury — would  be  defeated. 

The  important  question,  however,  is  this:  Who  is  liable  for  the  stamp  ? 
The  drawer  of  the  order  unquestionably  is.  He  comes  within  tne 
words  of  the  act,  being  the  person  "who  makes,  signs,  or  issues"  the 
order.  But,  besides  this,  the  payment  must  be  made  by  the  maker, 
or  by  the  party  "for  whose  use  or  benefit  th(y  order  shall  be  made, 
signed,  or  issued."  In  the  case  at  bar,  "for  whose  use  or  benefit" 
were  these  orders  made  or  signed  or  issued?  The  transaction  is  this: 
The  operative  makes  the  purchase.  He  can  not  or  does  not  desire  to 
pay  cash.  But  the  mercantile  company  is  unwilling,  or  at  least  does 
not  intend,  to  rely  on  the  personal  credit  of  the  operative.  It  takes 
from  him  an  order  on  the  mills  company,  myable  out  of  the  account 
of  the  operative  with  the  mill  company.  That  is  the  security  which 
the  mercantile  company  takes,  and  it  is  taken  for  its  benefit.  W  hether 
it  be  presented  then,  or  is  kept  for  presentation  at  some  time  in  the 
future,  if  needed,  or  whether  it  be  retained  simply  as  a  voucher — a 
verification  of  the  account — it  is  taken  for  the  use  of  the  mercantile 
company.  So  that  company  comes  within  the  words  of  the  statute. 
It  can  not  be  said  that  these  words,  "or  for  whose  use  or  benefit  the 
same  shall  be  made,  signed,  or  issued,"  apply  to  the  drawer  of  the 
order.  If  this  were  so,  the  words  quotea  would  be  entirely  super- 
fluous, mere  surplusage;  nor  would  the  disjunctive  "or"  have  been  used 
to  connect  these  words  with  the  words  preceding.  This  seems  conclu- 
sive of  the  question.     Let  an  order  be  taken  dismissing  the  complaint. 
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Seamen — Wages — Advance  Notes  for  Same — The  Staghotmdand 
the  Gamecock  {Scheuffler^  intervener)^  97  Federal  Reporter^  p(^*^  973, — 
This  case  was  heard  in  the  United  States  district  court  for  the  district 
of  Oregon  and  the  decision  in  the  same  was  rendered  November  1, 
1899. 

The  opinion,  delivered  by  District  Judge  Bellinger,  shows  the  facts 
in  the  case,  the  decision,  and  the  reasons  therefor.     It  reads  as  follows: 

Scheuffler,  as  the  assignee  of  Wall,  Willey,  and  McDonald,  inter- 
venes by  petition  to  be  paid,  out  of  the  funds  derived  from  the  sale  of 
the  steamers  Staghouna  and  Gamecock^  certain  claims  arising  out  of 
the  following  facts:  On  the  9th  of  June,  1898,  Wall,  Willey.  and 
McDonald  shipped  on  board  the  Sta^hound^  for  service  on  board  said 
steamer,  for  a  trip  to  Alaska.  It  was  admitted  upon  the  argiunent 
that  these  persons  regularly  signed  the  shipping  agreement,  and 
received  what  are  denominated  "advance  notes^'  for  one  month's  pay, 
which  notes  have  been  assigned  to  Henry  Scheuffler,  who  presents  this 
petition.  It  is  not  so  stated  in  the  petition,  but  it  was  admitted  upon 
the  argimient,  that  the  parties  so  shipping  actually  went  upon  the 
steamer,  which  sailed  from  the  port  of  Astoria,  and  was  compelled  to 
put  back,  after  having  gone  to  sea,  in  a  wrecked  condition.  It  is 
claimed  on  behalf  of  the  representatives  of  the  transportation  com- 

¥any  that  this  case  is  within  the  doctrine  of  the  case  of  Grossett  v. 
ownsend,  30  C.  C.  A.,  467,  86  Fed.,  908,  decided  by  the  circuit  court 
of  appeals  for  this  circuit,  where  it  is  held,  in  effect,  that  an  advance 
of  wa^es,  represented  by  an  advance  note,  is  invalid,  and  money  paid 
under  it  can  not  be  deducted  from  a  seaman's  wages. 

In  other  words,  the  rule  adopted  by  the  circuit  court  of  appeals  in 
construing  the  statutes  of  the  United  States  relating  to  the  sub- 
ject, made  in  the  interest  of  the  seaman,  in  order  to  protect  him 
rrom  his  improvidence  and  from  imposition,  is  to  be  tunied  against 
him  so  as  to  defeat  his  ri^ht  of  recovery,  or  the  right  of  recovery  by 
his  assignee,  where  services  have  actually  been  performed  and  the 
wages  earned,  for,  in  my  opinion',  this  is  preciselv  what  has  occurred 
in  tnis  case.  I  shall  consider  the  case  upon  the  a^itted  facts,  as  well 
those  stated  in  the  petition  as  those  outside  of  it.  When  these  seamen 
rendered  themselves  aboard  of  the  steamers,  and  went  to  sea,  they 
entered  upon  the  performance  of  their  contract  of  shipment  The 
subsequent  loss  of  the  steamers,  under  the  circumstances  in  this  case, 
will  not  suffice  to  relievo  the  owners  from  responsibility  to  the  extent 
of  their  interest  in  the  fund  derived  from  tne  sale  of  the  wrecked 
boats.  It  was  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  before  these  boats 
sailed  that  they  were  wholly  unfit  for  the  voyage  upon  which  they 
were  about  to  go,  and  representations  were  made  to  the  collector  of 
customs  of  this  port  to  prevent  their  clearance;  and  it  turned  out 
that  in  a  smooth  sea,  in  pleasant  weather,  the  two  boats  were  so 
unseaworthy  that  they  were  unable  .to  proceed,  and  were  compelled 
to  return  to  Astoria  in  a  state  of  wreck,  and  after  great  risk  to  those 
enaployed  on  board  of  them. 
Action  4527  of  the  Revised  Statutes  provides  that — 
''Any  seaman  who  has  signed  an  agreement  and  is  afterwards  dis- 
chargee! before  the  commencement  of  the  voyage  or  before  one  month's 
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waees  are  earned,  without  fault  on  his  part  justifying  such  discharge, 
and  without  his  consent,  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  from  the  master 
or  owner,  in  addition  to  any  wages  he  may  have  earned,  a  sum  equal 
in  amount  to  one  month's  wages  as  compensation." 

It  is  admitted  that  the  amount  claimed  in  this  case  as  to  each  of  these 
persons  is  the  amount  of  one  month's  wages  due  under  the  contract  of 
shipment,  and  under  the  circumstances  of  the  case  I  am  of  the  opinion 
that  the  parties  so  shipping  are  entitled  to  receive  wages  precisely  as 
though  they  had  been  discharged  before  the  wages  were  earned,  since 
the  railure  of  the  voyage  was  due  to  no  fault  of  theirs,  but  wholly 
to  the  fault  and  carelessness  of  the  owners  in  undertaking  the  voyage 
under  the  circumstances.  In  any  event,  it  is  equitable  that  these 
wages  should  be  paid  out  of  the  proceeds  in  the  registry  of  the  court, 
and  it  is  inequitable  that  the  owners  of  this  fund  should  be  allowed  to 
urge  against  such  recovery  a  rule  that  an  assignee  or  holder  of  an 
advance  note  can  not  recover  thereon,  made  for  the  protection  of  the 
seamen  themselves.  The  case  is  considered  and  decided  upon  the 
assumption  that  these  wages  have  been  earned  under  the  law  as  quoted, 
and  that  the  present  petitioner  is  the  assignee  of  the  claims  for  value. 
Exceptions  to  petition  are  overruled. 

DECISIONS  UNDER  COMMON  LAW. 

Employers'  Liability — Defective  Appliances — Assumption  of 
Risk — Limherg  v.  Glenwood  Lumher  Co,^  60  PadjU  Reporter^  page 
176. — ^This  was  an  action  brought  by  Albert  Limberg  against  the 
above-named  company,  and  in  the  superior  court  of  Santa  Clara 
County?  Cal.,  where  the  case  was  heard,  he  recovered  a  judgment. 
The  defendant  company  appealed  the  case  to  the  supreme  court  of  the 
State  which  rendered  its  decision  February  21, 1900,  and  reversed  the 
judgment  of  the  lower  court. 

The  facts  in  the  case  are  set  out  in  the  opinion  of  the  supreme  court, 
delivered  by  Judge  Garoutte,  from  which  the  following  is  quoted: 

Defendant  appeals  from  a  judgment  and  order  denying  a  motion  for 
a  new  trial.  The  action  is  one  for  damages  for  personal  injuries,  and 
arises  upon  the  following  state  of  facts,  as  testined  to  by  the  plaintiff 
and  his  witnesses.  Plaintiff  was  a  teamster  of  experience,  41  years  of 
age.  He  was  hired  by  defendant  to  haul  lumber  with  a  wagon  and 
four  horses.  He  continued  in  this  employment  for  a  peri(^  of  11 
months.  Then,  while  ti*aveling  upon  the  public  road  witn  his  loaded 
wagon,  he  fell  therefrom  beneath  the  wheels,  and  the  loss  of  a  leg  was 
the  result.  He  asserts  negligence  upon  the  part  of  the  defendant  in 
this,  that  the  appliances  furnished  him  with  which  to  do  the  work 
were  defective.  These  defective  appliances  consisted  of  a  wagon  hav- 
ing no  seat,  and  also  of  a  pair  of  lines  that  were  too  short.  It  may  be 
conceded  that,  if  either  or  these  defects  had  not  existed,  the  accident 
would  not  have  happened.  A  short  time  after  the  hiring  of  plaintiff 
he  complained  to  defendant  at  two  different  times  that  the  lines 
were  too  short,  but  never  made  any  complaint  as  to  the  lack  of 
a  seat  upon  the  wagon.     Defendant  made  no  promise  to  remedy  the 
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defective  lines,  but  remained  silent  when  the  complaints  were  made. 
From  the  foregoing  state  of  facts  it  is  insisted  by  (defendant  that  the 
motion  for  nonsuit  should  have  been  gi'anted,  and  it  is  also  claimed 
that  the  evidence  does  not  support  the  verdict  and  judgment.  The 
contention,  in  substance,  is  but  a  single  one,  and  the  sufficiency  of 
the  evidence  is  the  question  before  the  court.  Testing  the  facts 
of  this  case  by  the  law,  we  can  not  see  how  plaintiff  is  entitled  to 
recover.  It  may  be  conceded  that  defendant  was  negligent  in  not 
furnishing  plaintiff  with  proper  appliances  to  do  the  work.  Such 
concession  being  made,  then  the  question  presented  is  not  strictly 
one  of  contributory  negligence  upon  the  pail  of  the  plaintiff,  but, 
rather,  did  plaintiff  assume  the  risk  of  working  with  these  defe>ctive 
appliances?  If  there  had  been  an  express  contract  between  the  master 
and  serv^ant  that  the  work  should  be  done  without  a  seat  to  the  wagon, 
and  with  these  identical  lines,  clearlv  that  agreement  would  have 
baiTed  a  recovery  in  this  action.  This  being  so,  do  not  the  facts 
indicate  an  implied  contract  to  the  same  effect?  While  the  servant 
only  assumes  the  dangers  and  risks  necessarily  incident  to  the  work 
to  be  performed,  he  ma}^,  by  contract,  either  express  or  implied,  also 
assume  the  risk  of  working  with  defective  appliances.  Indeed,  many 
cases  go  further,  and  sustain  the  proposition  that,  where  the  servant 

Eroceeds  at  the  outset  to  perform  nis  work  with  defective  appliances, 
aving  knowledge  of  the  defect,  then  an  implied  contract  arises  to 
the  effect  that  he  assumes  the  risk;  especiallv  so  if  he  is  aware  of 
the  danger  surrounding  him  by  reason  ot  the  aefect.  And  to  say  that 
the  servant  assumes  the  risk  is  but  another  way  of  saying  that  ho 
impliedly  agrees  to  release  the  master  from  liability.  Plaintiff  knew 
of  the  defect,  and  must  have  known  of  the  danger  that  surrounded  him 
by  reason  of  it.  Any  reasonably  prudent  man  must  have  been  aware 
oi  it,  and  the  defendant  [plaintiff]  must  be  held  to  be  a  man  of  ordmar}' 
prudence;  indeed,  it  appears  that  he  was  an  experienced  teamster. 
Here  the  master  gave  no  intimation  to  the  servant  that  he  would 
remedy  the  defect,  and  allowed  it  to  continue  for  nine  months  without 
taking  a  step  towards  remedying  it.  Under  these  circumstances,  the 
servant,  at  the  time  of  the  accident,  was  not  working  in  expectation 
that  the  defect  would  yet  be  remedied.  After  a  lapse  of  nme  silent 
months,  he  had  no  right  to  indulge  in  any  such  expectation.  Many 
cases  hold  that  when  the  master,  after  complaint,  made  promises  to 
correct  the  defect,  the  servant  may  continue  his  employment  for  a 
reasonable  time,  relying  upon  the  master's  promise;  but  here  we  have 
no  promise.  We  also  have  the  lapse  of  a  most  unreasonable  tirao. 
The  mere  fact  that  the  servant  maKes  complaint  of  the  defect  gives 
him  no  right  to  rely  for  all  future  time  upon  the  complaint  made, 
and  thus  irrevocably  fasten  a  liability  upon  the  master.  If  the  master 
had  positively  refused  to  correct  the  aefect  when  the  complaint  was 
made  to  him,  then  certainly  the  servant  would  have  been  forced  by 
the  law  to  do  either  one  of  two  things — either  assume  the  risk,  ani 
thus  release  the  master  from  liability;  or  leave  the  master's  employ- 
ment. In  this  case  the  same  conditions,  substantially,  arose  when  a 
reasonable  time  had  gone  by  after  the  making  of  the  complaint  to  the 
master,  and  nothing  had  been  done,  or  even  promised.  After  com- 
plaint made,  and  nme  months  had  come  and  gone,  the  plaintiff*  had 
no  right,  as  a  reasonable  man,  to  believe  that  the  master  would  remedy 
these  defective  lines. 
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Employers'  Liability — Release  of  Claim  for  Damages — Levister 
V.  Southern  Railway  Co.^  35  Southeastern  Reporte)\  page  207, — Action 
was  brought  by  A.  H.  Levister  against  the  above-named  railway  com- 
pany to  recover  damages  for  injuries  incurred  by  him  while  in  its 
employ.  At  a  hearing  in  the  common  pleas  circuit  court  of  Richland 
County,  S.  C,  the  defendant  company  set  up  as  a  second  defense  to 
the  suit  the  following: 

*'That  after  the  time  of  the  alleged  injury,  and  before  the  commence- 
ment of  this  action,  the  defendant  delivered  to  the  plaintiff,  and  the 
plaintiff  received  from  the  defendant,  the  sum  of  $210  in  full  release, 
satisfaction,  and  discharge  of  all  claims  for  damages  resulting  from  the 
injury  alleged  in  the  said  complaint." 

In  his  reply  to  said  defense  the  plaintiff  used  the  following  language: 

*'  Admits  that  plaintiff  did  sign  and  deliver  to  the  defendant  a  certain 
paper,  purporting  to  be  a  release,  to  the  effect  stated  in  said  second 
defense  of  the  answer,  but  alleges  with  reference  thereto  that  the  same 
was  fraudulently  procured  from  him  by  the  defendant,  in  that  he  was 
given  to  understand  by  said  company  that  if  he  would  sign  the  paper 
the  defendant  would  pay  him  his  regular  salary  of  $35  per  month  for 
six  months,  and  would  give  him  employment  out  of  which  he  might 
earn  a  living,  whereas  the  said  company  never  intended  to  give  him 
such  employment,  and  has  failed  and  refused  to  do  so,  although 
requested  to  do  so  by  this  plaintiff,  in  consequence  whereof  the  said 
paper  purporting  to  be  a  release  was  wholly  void." 

To  this  reply  the  defendant  demurred  upon  three  grounds,  the  second 
of  which  reads  as  follows: 

"Because  the  said  reply  does  not  contain  or  state  any  facts  showing 
that  the  plaintiff  has  rescinded  said  release,  and  has  returned  or  offered 
to  return  to  the  defendant  the  consideration  thereof,  before  the  com- 
mencement of  this  action." 

Upon  this  ground  the  demurrer  was  sustained  by  the  circuit  judge, 
and  the  plaintiff  appealed  the  case  to  the  supreme  court  of  the-State, 
which  rendered  its  decision  March  7,  1900,  and  sustained  the  action  of 
the  lower  C/Ourt. 

Chief  Justice  Mclver  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  supreme  court,  and 
the  following  is  quoted  therefrom: 

We  proceed,  then,  to  the  consideration  of  what  we  also  regard  as 
the  only  liiubstantial  question  raised  by  the  appeal,  and  that  is  whether 
a  person  who  has  sustained  injuries  by  reason  of  the  alleged  negli- 
gence of  a  railroad  company,  and  has  afterwards,  in  consideration  for 
the  sum  of  money  paid  to  him,  executed  a  release  of  all  claims  a^inst 
such  company  for  damages  sustained  by  such  injuries,  can  maintain 
an  action  for  damages  without  first  returning  or  offering  to  return 
the  money  so  received,  even  though  he  alleges  that  such  release  was 
obtained  by  fraud.  It  seems  that,  upon  the  plainest  principles  of  jus- 
tice and  fair  dealing,  there  can  be  nut  one  answer  to  this  question, 
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and  that  in  the  negative.  To  allow  a  person,  after  executing  a  release 
of  all  claims  against  another  in  consideration  of  a  sum  of  money  paid 
to  him,  to  repudiate  obligations  which  he  assumed  by  executing  the 
release,  and  at  the  same  time  reap  the  benefits  which  he  received  by 
executing  the  release,  which  would  be  a  fraud,  would  be  asking  a 
court  to  release  him  from  a  fraud  which  he  claims  was  practiced  upon 
him  by  another,  and  at  the  same  time  committing  a  fraud  upon  such 
other  person;  for  certainly  it  would  be  a  fraud  to  obtain  money  paid 
to  him  in  consideration  tnat  he  would  do  something  which  he  now 
claims  he  is  not  bound  to  do  and  will  not  do,  for  certainly,  on  the 
theory  on  which  he  proceeds,  the  money  which  he  retains  is  not  his 
money,  but  belongs  to  the  person  against  whom  he  is  asking  relief. 

If,  in  such  a  case,  the  plaintiff  conceives  that  the  release,  the  execu- 
tion of  which  he  admits,  was  obtained  by  fraud,  and  for  that  reason 
seeks  to  avoid  it,  his  first  step  is  to  return  the  money  he  received  in 
consideration  of  executing  the  release;  for  he  can  not  be  permitted  to 
retain  the  benefits  which  ne  has  received  under  a  conti-act,  and  at  the 
same  time  escape  the  obligations  which  such  contract  imposed  upon 
him.  Upon  principle,  therefore^  we  think  it  clear  that  there  was  no 
error  on  the  part  of  the  circuit  judge  in  sustaining  the  demurrer  on 
the  second  ground. 
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LAWS  OF  YABIOnS  STATES  BSLATDTO  TO  LABOB  EKACTED  SIKCE 

JAHTTABT  1,  1896. 

[The  Second  Special  Report  of  the  Department  contains  all  laws  of  the  various  States  and  Terri- 
tories and  of  the  United  States  relating  to  labor  in  force  January  1.  1896.  Later  enactments  are 
reproduced  in  succefldve  issues  of  the  Bulletin  from  time  to  time  as  published.] 

CONNECnCTTT. 

ACTS  OF  1899. 
Chapter  140. — Jnspedionf  etc,y  of  hake  shops. 

Section  1.  Section  2  of  chapter  174  of  the  public  acts  of  1897  is  hereby  amended 
to  read  as  follows:  Every  owner  of  a  building  or  buildings  occupied  as  a  bake  shop 
shall  cause  the  same  to  be  properly  drained,  plumbed,  lighted,  and  ventilated,  and 
the  occupant,  tenant,  or  lessee  of  any  bake  shop  shall  cause  the  same  to  be  kept  in  a 
clean  and  sanitary  condition,  and  conducted  with  proper  regard  to  the  health  of  the 
operatives  and  the  production  of  wholesome  food.  No  cellar  not  now  used  as  a 
bakery  shall  be  hereifter  used  and  occupied  as  a  bakery,  and  a  cellar  heretofore  so 
used  and  occupied  shall,  when  once  closed,  not  be  reopened  for  the  purpose  of  use 
as  a  bakery.  Every  room  hereafter  used  for  the  manufacture  of  flour  or  meal  food 
shall  be  at  least  eight  feet  in  height. 

Sbc.  2.  The  wora  cellar  as  used  in  this  act  shall  be  construed  to  mean  any  room 
wholly  or  in  part  undei^ground,  except  such  rooms  or  basements  as  shdll,  in  the 
judgment  of  tne  inspector  of  factories,  be  properly  drained,  plumbed,  lighted,  and 
ventilated. 

Sec.  3.  This  act  shalNake  effect  from  its  passage. 

Approved  May  31,  1899. 

[See  page  233,  Bulletin  of  the  Department  of  Labor  No.  26,  for  other  labor  legis- 
lation of  1899.] 

NEBRASKA. 

ACTS  OF  1899. 

Chapter  34. — Enacting  new  sections  of  chapter  S9  of  the  Compiled  Statutes  of  1897  and 
repealing  certain  sections  thereof— Fire  escapes  on  factories,  etc. 

Section  4.  Within  six  (6)  months  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  all  buildings  in  this 
State,  which  are  four  or  more  stories  in  height,  excepting  such  as  are  used  for  private 
residences  exclusively,  but  including  flats  and  apartment  buildings,  shall  be  provided 
with  one  or  more  metallic  ladder  or  stair  fire  escapes  attached  to  the  outer  walls 
thereof,  and  provided  with  platforms  of  such  size  and  dimensions,  and  such  prox- 
imity to  one  or  more  windows  of  each  story  above  the  first,  as  to  render  access  to 
such  ladder  or  stairs  from  each  such  story  easy  and  safe,  and  shall  also  be  provided 
with  one  or  more  automatic  metallic  fire  escapes,  or  other  proper  device,  to  be 
attached  to  the  inside  of  said  buildings  so  as  to  aiford  an  effective  means  of  escape  to 
all  occupants  who,  for  any  reason,  are  unable  to  use  said  ladders  or  stairs;  the  num- 
ber, material,  location,  and  construction  of  such  escapes  to  be  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  commissioner  of  labor  or  his  deputy:  Provided ,  however,  That  all  buildings  more 
than  two  stories  in  height,  used  for  manufacturing  purposes,  or  for  hotels,  dormito- 
ries, schools,  seminaries,  hospitals,  or  asylums,  shall  nave  at  least  one  such  fire  escape 
for  every  fifty  persons,  and  one  such  automatic  metallic  escape  for  every  twenty-five 
persons,  for  which  working,  sleeping,  or  living  accommodations  are  provided  above 
the  second  stories  of  said  buildings;  and  that  all  public  halls,  which  provide  seating 
room  above  the  first  or  ground  story,  shall  be  provided  with  such  numbers  of  said 
ladders  or  other  fire  escapes  as  said  commissioner  of  labor  or  his  deputy  shall  designate. 

Sec.  4a.  All  buildings  of  the  number  of  stories  and  used  for  the  purposes  set  forth 
in  section  4  of  this  acC  which  shall  be  hereafter  erected  in  this  State  shall,  upon  or 
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before  their  completion,  each  be  i)rovided  with  fire  escapee  of  the  kind  and  number 
and  in  the  manner  set  forth  in  this  act. 

Sec.  5.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  commissioner  of  labor  or  his  deputy  to  serve  a 
written  notice  in  behalf  of  tlie  i)eople  of  the  State  of  Nebraska,  upon  the  owner  or 
owners,  trustees,  or  lessees,  their  agents  or  the  occupant  of  any  building  within 
this  State,  not  provided  with  fire  escapes  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this 
act,  commanding  such  owner,  trustee,  lessee  or  occupant,  or  either  of  them,  to  place 
or  cause  to  be  placed  upon  such  building  such  fire  escape  or  escapes  as  is  provided 
for  in  section  four  (4)  at  this  act,  within  thirty  (30)  days  after  the  sen-ice  of  such 
notice.  And  the  grand  juries  of  the  several  counties  of  this  State  may  also,  during 
any  term  visit  or  hear  testimony  relating  to  any  building  or  buildings  within  their 
respective  counties,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertainmg  whether  it  or  they  are  provided 
with  fire  escapes  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  this  act,  and  submit  the 
result  of  their  mquiry,  together  with  any  recommendations  they  may  desire  to  make, 
to  the  district  court,  and  said  court  may  thereupon,  if  it  find  from  the  report  of  said 
grand  jury  that  said  building  or  buildings  is  or  are  not  provided  with  a  fire  escape 
or  escapes,  in  accordance  with  this  act,  cause  the  sheriff  to  serve  a  notice  or  notices 
upon  the  owner,  trustee,  lessee,  or  occupant  of  such  building  or  buildings. 

Sec.  5a.  Any  such  owner  or  owners,  trustee,  lessee  or  occupant  or  either  of  them, 
or  their  agents,  so  served  with  notice  as  aforesaid,  who  shall  not,  within  sixty  (60) 
days  after  the  service  of  such  notice  upon  him  or  them,  place  or  cause  to  be  placed 
such  fire  escape  or  escajjes  u]x>n  such  building  as  required  by  this  act  and  the  terms 
of  such  notice,  shall  be  subject  to  a  fine  of  not  les?  than  twenty-five  or  more  than 
two  hundred  dollars,  and  to  a  further  fine  of  fifty  dollars  for  each  additional  week  of 
neglect  to  comply  with  such  notice. 

Sec.  6.  The  erection  and  construction  of  any  and  all  fire  escapes  provided  for  in 
this  act  shall  be  under  the  direct  supervision  and  control  of  said  commissioner  of 
labor  or  his  deputy,  and  it  shall  be  imlawful  for  any  person  or  persons,  firm  or  cor- 
poration to  erect  or  construct  any  fire  escape  or  escapes,  except  in  accordance  with  a 
written  permit  first  had  and  obtained  and  signed  by  said  commissioner  of  labor  or  his 
deputy,  which  permit  shall  prescribe  the  number,  location,  material,  kind  and  man- 
ner of  construction  of  such  fire  escajn*. 

Sec.  6a.  Any  person  or  persons,  firm  or  corporation,  who  shall  be  required  to  place 
one  or  niore  fire  escapes  upon  any  building  or  buildings,  under  the  provisions  of  this 
act,  shall  file  in  the  ofilice  of  said  commissioner  of  labor  or  his  deputy  a  written  appli- 
cation for  a  permit  to  erect  or  construct  such  fire  escape  or  escapes,  which  application 
shall  briefly  describe  the  character  of  such  building  or  buildings,  the  height  and 
number  of  stories  thereof,  the  number  of  fire  escapes  proposed  to  be  placed  tnereon, 
the  purposes  for  which  such  building  or  buildings  is  or  are  used,  and  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  people  who  use  or  occupy  or  are  employed  in  such  building  or  bmldings  above 
the  second  stories  thereof  at  any  one  time. 

Sec.  7.  Sections  4,  5, 6  and  7  of  chapter  39,  Compiled  Statutes  of  1897,  together  with 
all  acts  or  parts  of  acts  inconsistent  with  this  act,  are  hereby  repealed. 

Approved  April  3,  1899. 

Chapter  53. — ExamiruUioUj  licensing,  etc.,  of  barbers. 

Section  1.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to  follow  the  occupation  of  barber 
in  this  State  unless,  he  shall  have  first  obtained  a  certificate  of  registration  as  pro- 
vided for  in  this  act. 

Sec.  2.  There  shall  be  established  in  the  State  of  Nebraska  a  board  to  be  styled 
the  Barbers*  Examining  Board,  which  shall  consist  of  the  governor,  attorney  general 
and  auditor  of  public  accounts,  and  the  governor  shall  be  ex  officio  chairman  of  said 
board,  which  snail  meet  as  often  and  at  such  times  and  places  as  the  governor  may 
from  time  to  time  designate. 

Sec.  3.  Said  board  snail  within  sixty  days  after  the  approval  of  this  act  appoint 
thr^e  examiners  or  secretaries,  one  of  whom  shall  be  appointed  for  the  term  oi  one 
year,  one  for  the  term  of  two  years  and  one  for  the  term  of  three  years  and  there- 
after it  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  board  to  appoint  or  reappoint  one  secretary  or  exam- 
iner each  year  as  the  term  of  those  theretofore  appointed  shall  expire,  but  each  sec- 
retary shall  continue  in  his  office  until  his  successor  shall  have  bean  appointed  and 
qualified.  Two  of  said  secretaries  shall  at  the  time  of  their  appointment  have  been 
in  actual  employment  as  barbers  in  this  State  for  at  least  ^\q  years  last  past,  and  one 
of  said  secretaries  shall  be  a  practicing  physician  who  shall  have  practiced  his  profes- 
sion in  this  State  at  least  ^vq  years  prior  to  his  appointment.  Any  vacancy  in  the 
office  of  said  secretaries  shall  likewise  be  filled  by  a  person  having  the  same  qualifica- 
tions as  such  new  appointee's  predecessor.  The  secretaries  of  said  l>oard  shall  take 
the  oath  of  office  prescribed  for  State  officers  and  shall  enter  into  bonds  with  sureties 
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to  be  approved  by  the  board  in  the  sum  of  three  thousand  dollars  conditioned  for  the 
faithful  performance  of  their  duties. 

Sbc.  4.  Said  secretaries  shall  have  power  and  it  shall  be  their  duty  to  assist  and 
advise  said  board  in  the  performance  of  its  duties  as  prescribed  by  this  act,  to  admin- 
ister oaths  and  affirmation,  to  summons  witnesses  and  take  testimony  in  the  same 
manner  as  witnesses  are  summoned  and  depositions  taken  under  the  Code  of  Civil 
Procedure,  and  to  report  said  testimony  to  the  board  together  with  their  findings  of 
feet  and  recommendations  on  all  matters  coming  before  said  board  requiring  evidence 
for  their  determination. 

Sec.  5.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  board  or  said  secretaries  to  see  that  all  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act  are  strictly  enforced,  to  j^rant  certificates  or  permits  as  herein 
Erovided,  and  to  cause  to  be  prosecuted  all  violations  of  this  act  Said  board  shall 
ave  and  use  a  common  seal,  and  may  make  and  adopt  all  necessary  rules,  regula- 
tions and  by-laws  not  inconsistent  with  the  constitution  and  laws  of  this  State  or  of 
the  United  States,  to  enable  it  to  perform  its  duties  and  transact  its  business  under 
the  provisions  of  this  act.  A  majority  of  said  board  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for 
the  transaction  of  business. 

Sec.  6.  Said  board  shall  prescribe  such  sanitary  rules  as  it  may  deem  necessary, 
with  particular  reference  to  the  precautions  employed  to  prevent  the  creating  and 
spreading  of  infectious  and  contagious  diseases.  A  copy  of  said  rules  shall  be  fur- 
nished to  anpr  person  upon  reouest. 

Sec.  7.  Said  secretaries  shall  hold  public  examinations  at  such  times  and  places  in 
this  State  as  they  may  deem  advisable,  notice  of  such  meetings  to  be  given  by  pub- 
lication in  at  least  two  newspapers  published  in  this  State,  one  of  which  shall  be 
published  exclusively  in  the  interest  of  barbers,  if  such  last-named  publication 
exists. 

Sec.  8.  Every  person  now  engaged  or  wishing  to  engage  in  the  occupation  of  a 
barber  in  this  State,  shall,  withm  sixty  days  after  the  taking  effect  of  this  act.  file 
with  said  secretaries  an  affidavit  setting  forth  his  or  her  name,  age,  residence  ana  the 
length  of  time  during  which  and  the  places  where  he  or  she  practiced  said  occupa- 
tion, and  shall  pay  to  said  secretaries  afeo  of  one  dollar,  and  if  upon  investigation  of 
said  affidavit  the  applicant  shall  be  found  entitled  to  practice  his  or  her  occupation, 
there  shall  be  issued  to  said  applicant  the  certificate  of  said  board  under  its  seal  and 
signed  by  its  secretaries,  stating  such  facts,  which  certificate  shall  exi)ire  with  the 
ensuing  fiscal  jjear  ending  November  30;  and  the  holder  of  any  certificate  issued 
under  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall,  within  thirty  days  of  the  expiration  of  his  or 
her  certificate,  pay  to  said  secretaries  a  renewal  fee  of  one  dollar  and  make  applica- 
tion for  a  new  certificate,  stating  the  number  of  his  last  certificate. 

Sec.  9.  Any  person  desiring  to  obtain  a  certificate  of  re^stration  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act,  after  said  sixty  days,  shall  make  appUcation  to  said  secretaries 
therefor,  and  shall  pay  to  said  secretaries  an  examination  fee  of  $5.00  and  shall 
present  himself  or  herself  at  any  regular  meeting  of  "he  board  of  examiners  for 
examination  of  applicants,  whereupon  said  board  or  its  secretaries  shall  proceed  to 
examine  such  appUcant,  and  being  satisfied  that  he  or  she  is  above  the  age  of  eighteen 
years;  of  good  moral  character:  free  from  contagious  or  infectious  diseases;  has  either 
(a)  studi^  the  barbers'  trade  for  two  years  as  an  apprentice  under  a  qualified  and 

Sractidng  barber,  or  (b)  studied  and  graduated  in  a  properly  appointed  and  con- 
acted  barbers'  school  or  college,  or  (c)  practiced  the  barbers*  trade  in  another  State 
for  at  least  two  years,  and  is  possessed  of  the  requisite  skill  in  said  trade  to  properly 
perform  all  the  duties  and  services  incidental  thereto,  and  is  possessed  of  sufficient 
tiowledge  concerning  the  common  diseases  of  the  feceand  skin  to  avoid  the  aggrava- 
tion and  spreading  thereof  in  the  practice  of  his  trade;  his  or  her  name  shall  be 
entered  by  the  said  secretaries  in  the  register  hereafter  provided  for,  and  a  certificate 
of  registration  signed  by  said  secretaries  shall  be  issued  to  him  authorizing  him  to 
practice  said  trade  in  this  State  for  the  ensuing  fiscal  year;  Provided^  That  alfpersons 
who  make  application  for  such  examination  snail  be  allowed  to  practice  the  occupa- 
tion of  barberin^  until  the  next  regular  examination  by  said  board  or  secretaries, 
and  said  secretaries  shall  give  him  or  her  a  written  permit  so  to  do,  which  permit 
shall  be  void  after  the  day  of  its  expiration. 

Sec.  10.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  owner  of  any  such  certificate  or  permit  to  keep 
the  same  posted  in  a  conspicuous  place  in  front  of  his  working  chair  where  it  may  be 
readily  seen  by  all  persons  whom  he  ma^  serve. 

Sbc.  11.  Nothing  in  this  act  shall  prohibit  any  person  from  serving  as  an  apprentice 
in  said  trade  under  a  barber  authorized  to  practice  his  trade  under  this  act,  nor  from 
serving  as  a  student  in  any  school  for  the  t^M^ing  of  said  trade  under  the  instruction 
of  a  qualified  barber:  Prmnded,  further ^  That  all  &irber  schrx>ls  or  colle^  shall  keep 
prominently  displayed  this  nign,  "Barber  College''  or  ^'Barbers'  School"  and  ita 
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corporate  name  and  no  other  sign  or  signs.  All  barbers,  or  barber  Bchools,  or  colleges^ 
who  shall  take  an  apprentice  or  student,  shall  file  immediately  with  said  secretaries 
the  name,  age  and  residence  of  such  apprentice  or  student  and  the  said  secretaries 
shall  cause  the  same  to  tye  entered  in  the  register  kept  for  that  purpose. 

Sbc.  12.  Said  board  snail  keep  a  register  in  which  shall  be  enterea  the  names  of  all 
persons  to  whom  certificates  are  issued  and  to  whom  permits  for  serving  apprentice- 
shi{)8  (or  other  permits)  are  issued  under  this  act,  together  with  the  number  of  each 
certificate  or  permit,  and  said  register  shall  at  all  times  be  open  to  public  inspection. 

Sec.  13.  Said  board  shall  have  the  power  to  revoke  any  certificate  of  registration 
granted  bv  it  or  its  secretaries  under  this  act,  for  (a)  conviction  of  crime  or  (b) 
habitual  drunkenness,  or  fc)  gross  incompetency,  or  (d)  contagious  or  infectious 
diseases:  Provided,  Thajt  before  any  certificate  shall  be  revoked  tne  holder  thereof 
shall  have  notice  in  writing  of  the  chai^  against  him  or  her,  and  shall  at  a  day 
specified  in  said  notice,  at  leai^t  five  days  after  the  service  thereof,  be  given  a 
public  hearing  and  full  opportunity  to  produce  testimony  in  his  or  her  behalf.  Any 
person  whose  certificate  has  been  po  revoked  may,  after  the  expiration  of  ninety  days, 
apply  to  have  the  same  regranted,  and  the  same  shall  be  regranted  to  him  or  her 
upon  a  satisfactory  showing  that  the  diwjualifications  have  cea^. 

Sec.  14.  To  shave  or  trim  the  beard,  or  cut  the  hair  of  any  person  for  hire  or  reward 
received  by  the  person  performing  such  services,  shall  be  construed  as  practicing  the 
occupation  of  a  barber  within  the  meaning  of  this  act. 

Sec.  15.  The  secretaries  of  said  board  shall  receive  for  their  services  the  sum  of  five 
dollars  to  be  paid  by  every  applicant  for  a  certificate  hereafter  rendered  who  may 
be  required  to  stand  an  examination;  and  the  sum  of  one  dollar  from  each  applicant 
under  section  8  of  this  act,  and  said  secretaries  shall  receive  no  other  fees  or  com- 
pensation. Said  fef^  to  be  distributed  among  said  secretaries  as  may  be  provided  by 
the  by-laws  of  said  board. 

Sec.  16.  Anj^  person  practicing  the  occupation  of  barber  without  having  first 
obtained  a  certincate  of  registration  or  a  permit  as  provided  in  this  act,  or  any  person 
employing  a  barber  who  1ms  not  such  certificate  so  displayed,  or  any  person  falsely 
pretending  to  be  qualified  to  practice  such  occupation  under  this  ac^  or  failing  to 
teep  such  certificate  or  permit  displayed,  or  failing  to  comply  with  the  sanitary  rules 
as  laid  down  by  the  saia  board  or  secretaries,  or  for  the  violation  of  any  of  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act  shall  he  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction 
thereof  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  one  hundred  diollars  for  each 
offense  or  by  imprisonment  in  the  county  jail  of  the  county  where  such  complaint 
is  prosecuted  for  not  to  exceed  ninety  days. 

Sbc.  17.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  county  attorney  in  ever}r  district  and  county  in 
this  State,  on  request  of  any  member  of  said  board  or  any  of  its  secretaries,  to  prose- 
cute any  person  charged  with  violating  any  of  the  divisions  of  this  act 

Approved  March  31, 1899. 

Chapter  77. — HnurB  of  labor — Rnilrmui  employees. 

Settiox  1.  No  company,  corporation  or  person  operating  a  railroad,  in  whole  or  in 
part,  within  the  State  of  Nebraska,  shall  permit  or  require  any  conductor,  engpieer, 
fireman,  brakeman,  tele^ph  operator  or  any  trainman  who  has  worked  m  his 
respective  capacity  for  eighteen  consecutive  hours,  except  in  case  of  casualty,  or 
unavoidable  emergency,  to  again  go  on  duty  or  perform  any  work  until  he  has  had  at 
least  eight  hours  for  rest. 

Sec.  2.  Any  company,  corporation  or  person  who  shall  violate  or  permit  to  be 
violated,  any  of  the  provisions  of  the  foregoing  section,  or  anjr  oflficer,  agent  or 
employer  who  violates  or  permits  to  be  violated  any  of  the  provisions  of  the  preced- 
ing section  shall  be  fined  not  less  than  fifty  ($50.00)  dollars,  nor  more  than  two  hun- 
dred ($200.00)  dollars,  for  eadi  and  eve^  violation  of  this  act:  Provided^  howevery 
That  the  proceedings  to  enforce  the  penaltnr,  as  provided  in  this  act,  shall  be  com- 
menced within  six  months  from  the  date  of  the  violation  of  the  same. 

Approved  April  1,  1899. 

Chapter  107. — Hours  of  labor  of,  and  seats  for,  female  employees. 

Section  1.  No  female  shall  be  employed  in  any  manufacturing,  mechanical  or 
mercantile  establishments,  hotel  or  restaurant  in  tnis  State  more  than  sixty  hours 
during  any  one  week  and  that  ten  hours  shall  constitute  a  day's  labor.  The  hours 
of  eacn  day  may  be  so  arranged  as  to  permit  the  employment  of  such  females  at  any 
time  from  six  o^ clock  a.  m.  to  ten  o'clock  p.  m.;  but  in  no  case  shall  such  employ- 
ment exceed  ten  hours  in  any  one  day. 
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Saa  2.  Every  such  employer  shall  post  in  a  conspicuous  place  in  every  room  where 
such  females  are  employed,  a  printed  notice,  stating  the  nmnber  of  hours'  work 
required  of  them  each  day  of  the  week,  the  hours  of  commencing  and  stopping  such 
work  and  the  hours  when  the  time  or  times  allowed  for  dinner  or  for  other  meals 
begins  and  ends.  Printed  forms  of  said  notice  shall  be  furnished  by  the  deputy 
laTOr  commissioner,  and  the  form  of  such  notice  approved  by  the  attorney  general 
of  this  State. 

Sec.  3.  Every  such  employer  in  such  establishment  shall  provide  suitable  seats  for 
the  females  so  employed,  and  shall  permit  the  use  of  such  seats  by  them  when  they 
are  not  necessarily  engaged  in  the  active  duties  for  which  they  are  employed. 

Sec.  4.  Any  employer,  overseer,  superintendent  or  other  aeents  of  any  such 
employer  who  shall  violate  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act,  shall  be  fined  for  each 
offense  in  a  sum  not  less  than  twentv  aollars  nor  more  than  fifty  dollars;  and  it  is 
hereby  made  the  duty  of  the  deputy  labor  commissioner  to  enforce  the  provisions  of 
this  act:  Provided^  however^  That  nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  construea  to  prevent 
any  other  person  from  enforcing  its  provisions. 

Approved  March  31,  1899. 

Chapter  108. — Amendmg  sections  !S4Saa,  B46hhy  and  S45cc  of  the  Criminal  Code  and 
enacting  new  sections  thereof  to  read  as  below^  eic. — Employment  of  children. 

Section  245aa.  Any  male  or  female  child  under  the  age  of  ten  years  shall  not  be 
employed  in  any  manufacturing,  mechanical,  industrial  or  mercantile  establishment 

Sec.  245bb.  Any  male  or  female  child  under  the  age  of  fourteen  years  shall  not 
be  employed  in  any  manufacturing,  mechanical,  industrial  or  mercantile  establish- 
ment, except  during  the  vacations  of  the  public  schools;  unless  during  the  year 
next  precemng  such  employment,  said  child  has  for  at  least  twenty  wee£  attended 
some  public  or  private  day  school  where  the  English  is  taught;  nor  shall  such 
employment  continue,  unless  such  child  shall  in  each  and  every  year  attend  school 
as  herein  provided,  and  no  child  shall  be  so  employed  who  does  not  present  a  cer- 
tificate signed  bjr  the  president  and  secretary  of  the  school  board  of  the  school  di&- 
trict  in  wnich  said  child  resides,  of  their  compliance  with  the  requirements  of  this 
section.  Nor  shall  any  owner,  superintendent  or  overseer  of  any  such  establishment, 
parent  or  ^;uardian  consent  to  or  permit  the  employment  of  any  child  contrary  to 
the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Sec.  246cc.  Any  owner,  superintendent  or  overseer  of  any  such  establishment 
shall  require  and  keep  on  file,  open  to  the  inspection  of  the  public,  a  certificate  of 
the  age,  place  of  birth  and  residence  of  every  male  and  female  child  under  sixteen 
years  of  age  employed  therein,  so  long  as  such  child  is  so  employed;  which  certificate 
shall  also  state,  m  case  the  child  is  under  fourteen  years  of  age,  the  amount  of  said 
child's  school  attendance  during  the  year  next  preceding  his  employment,  and  such 
certificate  shall  be  si^^  by  the  president  and  secretary  of  the  school  board  of  the 
school  district  in  which  suchchila  resides,  and  the  forms  of  certificate  herein  referred 
to  shall  be  approved  by  the  attorney  general  of  this  State. 

Sec.  246cc-1.  Any  person  who  shall  be  convicted  of  a  violation  of  any  of  the 

Srovisions  of  this  act  shall  pay  for  every  such  offense  a  fine  of  not  less  than  twenty 
ollars  nor  more  than  fifty  aollars:  Provided,  however ^  That  no  conviction  shall  be 
had  under  this  act,  unless  the  proceedings  therefor  shall  be  commenced  within  one 
year  after  the  offense  shall  have  been  committed. 

Sec.  245co-2.  It  is  hereby  made  the  duty  of  the  deputy  labor  commissioner  of 
this  State  upon  complaint  being  filed  with  him  to  inspect  any  and  all  establishments 
to  which  this  act  applies,  and  ascertain  whether  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act 
have  been  violated.  Whenever  it  shall  come  to  his  knowledge  that  any  of  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act  have  been  or  [are]  beinff  violated,  it  shall  be  his  duty  to  cause  the 
same  to  be  enforced:  Provided,  however,  That  nothing  in  this  section  contained  shall 
be  construed  to  prevent  any  other  person  from  causing  the  enforcement  of  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act. 
Approved  March  31, 1899. 

NEW  KAMPSHTBE. 

ACTS  OF  1899. 

Chapter  66. — Examination,  licensing,  etc.,  of  plumbers, 

SscnoK  1.  No  person,  firm,  or^x)rporation  engaged  in  or  working  at  the  businefls 
of  plumbing  in  any  city  in  this  State,  or  in  such  towns  as  shall  by  vote  adopt  the 
provisions  of  this  chapter,  shall  hereafter  engage  in  or  work  at  said  business  in  this 
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State,  either  as  a  master  or  employing  plmnber,  or  as  a  joiirQeyman  plmnber,  anleflB 
such  person  or  persons  shall  first  obtain  a  license  or  certificate  so  to  do,  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Sec.  2.  Any  person  not  engaged  in  or  working  at  the  business  of  plumbing  prior  to 
the  passage  of  this  act,  and  desuing  to  engage  in  or  work  at  said  business  either  as  a 
master  or  employing  plumber,  or  as  a  journeyman  plumber,  in  any  city  or  town 
where  licenses  for  plumbers  are  required,  shall  be  examined  as  to  his  qualificationa 
for  such  business  by  the  board  of  examiners  hereinafter  provided  for.  On  or  before 
the  first  day  of  September  in  the  year  1899,  every  master  or  employing  plumber,  and 
every  joume^yman  plumber,  engaged  in  or  working  at  the  business  of  plumbing  in 
this  State  prior  to  the  passage  of  this  act,  and  desiring  to  engage  in  or  work  at  said 
business  in  any  city  or  town  where  licenses  for  plumbers  are  required,  shall  person- 
ally register  his  name  and  address  at  the  office  of  the  board  of  examiners  hereinafter 
provided  for,  and  state^  after  being  sworn,  where  and  how  long  he  has  been  engaged 
m  or  has  worked  at  said  business,  and  whether  as  a  master  or  employing  plumbs, 
or  as  a  journeyman  plumber.  Said  board  of  examiners,  if  satisfied  that  the  person 
so  registering  was  actually  engaged  in  or  working  at  said  business  prior  to  saia  date, 
shall  thereupon  issue  to  him  a  certificate,  setting  forth  that  he  was  engaged  in  or 
working  at  the  business  of  plumbing,  either  as  a  master  or  employing  plumber,  or 
as  a  journeyman  plumber,  as  the  case  may  be^  prior  to  the  passage  oftnis  act,  and 
authorizing  him  to  engage  in  or  work  at  said  business  as  a  ms^er  or  employing 
plumber,  or  as  a  journeyman  plumber. 

Sec.  3.  Every  city  in  this  State,  and  such  towns  as  above  provided,  shall  by  ordi- 
nance or  by-law  within  six  months  from  the  passage  of  this  act,  prescribe  rules  and 
regulations  for  the  materials,  construction,  alteration,  and  inspection  of  all  plumbing, 
house  drainage  and  sewer  connections,  creating  a  board  for  the  exammation  of 
plumbers,  fixing  the  length  of  term  each  meml^r  shall  serve,  and  providing  for  an 
inspector  of  plumbing.  Said  board  shall  be  appointed  by  the  mayor  or  board  of 
selectmen,  and  shall  consist  of  the  following  three  persons:  A  member  of  the  local 
board  of  health,  the  city  or  town  engineer,  or,  in  the  absence  of  such  officer,  a  local 
physician  in  re^lar  practice,  and  a  journeyman  plumber  of  not  less  than  five  years' 
active  and  contmuous  practical  experience. 

Sec.  4.  The  examining  boanl  herein  created  shall  examine  and  pass  upon  all  appli- 
cants, whether  as  masters  or  employing  plumbers,  or  journeymen  plumbers,  in  their 
respective  cities  or  towns,  and  also  all  persons  who  may  apply  for  the  office  of  pluml> 
ing  inspector.  They  shall  issue  a  license  to  such  persons  only  as  shall  successfully 
pass  the  required  written  and  practical  examination;  and  they  shall  register  in  a 
Dook  kept  for  that  purpose  the  names  and  places  of  business  of  all  persons  to  whom 
a  plumber's  license  nas  been  granted.  They  shall  not  issue  a  license  for  more  than 
one  year,  but  the  same  shall  be  renewed  from  year  to  year  upon  proper  application 
and  upon  the  payment  of  a  fee  of  fifty  cents.  Said  examining  board  shall  servo 
without  compensation.  Eat^h  applicant  for  examination  for  a  plumbers'  license  or 
certificate  shall  pay  the  sum  of  one  dollar,  and  all  moneys  so  collected  shall  be  paid 
into  the  treasu/^  of  the  city  or  town  where  such  appli(!ation  is  made.  The  license 
or  certificate  provided  for  by  this  act  shall  be  nontransferable;  and  said  application 
and  examination  shall  not  be  required  of  the  same  person  more  than  once  in  the 
same  city  or  town.    Said  license  or  certificate  shall  be  vahd  throughout  the  State. 

Sec.  5.  Any  person  violating  any  provision  of  this  act,  or  any  ordinance,  by-law, 
rule,  or  r^^ulation  made  thereunder,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and 
shall  be  subject  to  a  fine  not  exceeding  fifty  dollars  lor  each  and  every  violation 
thereof,  and  his  Ucense  may  be  revoked  by  the  examining  board  provided  for  in 
this  act 

Sec.  6.  The  provisions  of  this  act  shall  apply  to  all  persons  who  are  now  or  may 
be  hereafter  learning  the  business  of  plumbing,  when  they  are  sent  out  to  do  the 
work  of  a  journeyman  plumber. 

Sec.  7.  All  acts  and  parts  of  acts  inconsistent  with  this  act  are  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  8.  This  act  shall  take  effect  on  its  passage. 

Approved  March  9,  1899. 

Chapter  69. — Protection  of  street  railway  employees — Inclosed  platforms. 

Sbction  1.  All  cars  used  by  any  street  railway  company  in  the  transportation  of 
paasengers  shall  have  the  platforms  of  such  cars  inclosed  in  such  manner  as  the  rail- 
road commissioners  direct,  to  protect  the  motormen,  conductors,  or  other  employees 
operating  said  cars  from  exposure  to  the  inclemency  of  the  weather  during  such 
months  and  upon  such  ntreets,  highways,  or  routes'  as  the  railroad  commissioners 
shall  direct,  after  a  hearing  by  said  board,  upon  petition  or  of  their  own  motion,  and 
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upon  personal  notice  to  the  street  railway  company  or  companies  interested,  and  such 
further  notice  as  said  railroad  commissioners  may  deem  expedient  and  order.  And 
sidd  board  shall  have  authority  to  modify,  change,  and  revise  any  orders  by  it  made 
under  this  act  from  time  to  time,  after  personal  notice  to  the  street  railway  company 
affected,  giving  it  a  chance  to  be  heard,  and  such  further  notice  as  it  may  deem 
expedient. 

Sec.  2.  Any  street  railway  company  which  fails  or  neglects  to  comply  with  such 
orders  of  the  hosad  of  railroad  commissioners  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  fifty 
dollars  ($50)  for  each  day  during  which  such  failure  or  neglect  continues. 

Sbc.  3.  The  term  "company,*^ as  used  in  this  act,  shall  include  any  corporation, 
partnership,  or  person  owning  or  operating  a  street  railway. 

Sec.  4.  This  act  shall  take  effect  June  1,  1899. 

Approved  March  10,  1899. 

Chapter  84. — Employment  of  childrm. 

Section  1.  Section  12  of  chapter  93  of  the  Public  Statutes  is  hereby  amended  ♦  ♦  * 
80  that  said  section  as  amended  shall  read  as  follows: 

Section  12.  Children  not  included  under  the  provisions  of  the  preceding  section 
shall  not  be  employed  in  a  manufacturing  establishment  unless  they  shall  first  furnish 
to  the  person  proposing  to  employ  them  a  certificate  of  the  school  board  of  the  district 
in  which  they  reside  that  they  nave  attended  some  public  or  private  day  school  in 
which  the  common  English  branches  are  taught  during  the  preoedineyear  as  follows: 
If  under  sixteen  and  over  fourteen  years  of  age,  twelve  weeks;  if  under  fourteen  and 
over  twelve  years  of  age,  six  months,  or  such  part  thereof  as  the  schools  in  the  district 
in  which  they  reside  were  in  session;  and  if  under  twelve  and  over  ten  years  of  age, 
the  whole  time  the  schools  were  in  session  in  such  district.  Except  that  children 
who  are  graduates  of  a  regularly  graded  grammar  school,  approved  by  the  state 
superintendent  of  public  instruction,  or  who  have  an  education  eaual  to  that  of  such 
graduates,  may  be  granted  employment  certificates  by  the  school  committee  of  the 
district  in  which  they  reside. 

Approved  March  11,  1899. 

NEW   JEB43EY. 

ACTS  OF  1899. 
Chapter  38. — Payment  of  itxiges. 

Sbctton  1.  Every  person^  firm,  association  or  partnershi])  doing  business  in  this 
State,  and  every  corporation  oi^anized  under  or  acting  by  virtue  of  or  governed  by 
the  provisions  of  an  act  entitled  "An  act  concerning  corporations"  (Revision  of  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  ninety-six) ,  in  this  State,  shall  pay  at  least  every  two 
weeks,  in  lawful  money  of  the  United  States,  to  each  and  every  employee  engaged 
in  his,  their  or  its  business,  or  to  the  duly  authorized  representative  of  such  employee, 
the  full  amount  of  wages  earned  and  unpaid  in  lawful  money  to  such  employee,  up 
to  within  twelve  days  of  such  payment:  Promded^  houuevery  That  if  at  any  time  of 
payment,  any  employee  shall  be  absent  from  his  or  her  r^ular  place  of  labor  and 
shall  not  receive  nis  or  her  wages  through  a  duly  authorised  representative,  he  or 
she  shall  be  entitled  to  said  payment  at  any  time  thereafter  upon  demand;  any 
emjjloyer  or  employers  as  aforesaid  who  shall  violate  any  of  the  provisions  of  this 
section,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of 
not  less  than  twenty-five  dollars  and  not  more  than  one  hundred  dollars  for  each  and 
every  offense,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court:  Providedy  Complaint  of  such  violation 
be  made  within  sixty  days  from  the  day  such  wases  become  payable  according  to  the 
tenor  of  this  act;  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  not  apply  to  any  employee  or 
employees  engaged  in  agricultural  work  or  as  watermen. 

Sec.  2.  It  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  such  person,  firm,  association,  partnership  or 
corporation,  as  aforesaid,  to  enter  into  or  make  any  agreement  with  any  employee 
for  the  payment  of  the  wages  of  any  such  employee  otherwise  than  as  pro\nded  in 
section  one  of  this  act,  except  it  be  to  pay  such  wag^  at  shorter  intervals  than  every 
two  weeks;  every  agreement  made  in  violation  of  this  act  shall  be  deemed  to  be  null 
and  void,  and  the  penalties  provided  for  in  section  one  hereof  may  be  enforced  not- 
withstanding such  agreement;  and  each  and  every  employee  with  whom  any  agree- 
ment in  violation  of  this  act  shall  be  made  by  any  such  person,  firm,  association, 
partnership,  corporation  or  the  agent  or  agents  thereof,  shall  have  his  or  her  action 
and  right  of  action  against  any  such  person,  firm,  asaociation,  partnership  or  corpora- 
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tion,  for  the  full  amount  of  his  or  her  wages  in  any  court  of  competent  jurisdiction 
in  this  State. 

Sec.  3.  The  factory  inspector  of  this  State  and  his  deputies  shall  make  complaint 
a^nst  anjr  employer  or  employers  aforesaid  who  neglects  to  comply  with  the  provi- 
sions of  this  act  for  a  period  of  two  weeks  after  havmg  been  notified  in  writing  by 
said  inspector  or  his  deputies  of  a  violation  of  this  act;  and  it  is  hereby  made  the  duty 
of  county  prosecutors  of  the  pleas  to  appear  in  behalf  of  such  proceedings  brought 
hereunder  Dv  the  factory  inspector  or  his  deputies. 

Sec.  4.  All  acta  and  parts  of  acts  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  this  act  are 
hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  5.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 

Approved  March  16,  1899. 

Ohapteb  124. — Bureau  of  labor — Owners^  operators,  dr.,  of  milh^  eic.y  to  make  crrtain 

returns. 

Section  1.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  owner,  operator,  lessee,  manager  or  super- 
intendent of  every  factory,  mill,  workshop,  mine  or  other  establishment  or  industry 
in  which  labor  is  emploved  within  this  State,  to  make  such  reports  or  returns  on 
blanks  furnished  by  the  bureau  of  statistics  of  labor  and  industry  as  the  said  bureau 
may  require  for  carrying  out  the  purposes  and  compiling  such  statistics  as  are  author- 
izea  in  the  said  act  and  its  supplements;  and  the  said  owner,  operator,  lessee,  man- 
ager or  superintendent  shall  make  such  report  or  return  within  the  time  prescribed 
therefor,  and  shall  certify  to  the  correctness  of  the  same. 

Sec.  2.  Any  owner,  operator,  lessee,  mana^rorsuperintendentof  an  establishment 
or  industry  in  which  labor  is  employed  within  this  State,  who  willfully  neglects  to 
fill  such  blank  within  the  time  allowed  for  doing  so,  or  who  refuses  to  fill  sucn  blank, 
shall  forfeit  for  every  such  delay,  refusal,  the  sum  of  fifty  dollars,  to  be  recovered  in 
a  court  of  competent  jurisdiction,  by  action  in  which  the  State  shall  be  represented 
by  the  chief  of  the  bureau  of  statistics  of  labor  and  industry  as  plaintiff. 

Sec.  3.  All  acts  and  parts  of  acts  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  this  act  are 
hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  4.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 

Approved  March  23,  1899. 

Chapter  202. — Aliens  not  to  he  employed  on  public  works. 

Section  1.  It  shall  not  be  lawful  for  the  State  or  any  county,  city,  town,  township 
or  borough,  or  other  municipal  corporation  within  this  State,  or  for  any  board,  com- 
mittee, commission  or  oflBcer  thereof,  or  for  any  ofiicer,  board,  body  or  organization 
having  charge  of  any  public  work  or  any  construction,  whether  the  same  be  a  build- 
ing, excavation,  pipelaying,  bridge  or  dock  buildine,  sewer  or  drainage  construction, 
road  building,  paving,  or  any  other  form  or  kind  of  public  work  which  shall  be 
undertaken  and  done  at  public  expense,  or  for  any  person  or  corporation,  to  employ 
as  a  mechanic  or  laborer  upon  sucn  public  work  or  construction,  or  any  part  thereof, 
any  person  who  is  not  at  the  time  of  such  employment  a  citizen  of  the  United  States; 
any  contractor  or  ofiicer  who  shall  violate  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  forfeit  and 
pay  the  sum  of  one  hundred  dollars,  to  be  recovered  in  an  action  of  debt  in  any  court 
of  competent  jurisdiction,  with  costs,  and  such  penalty  when  recovered  shall  be  paid 
into  the  treasury  of  the  State,  county,  city  or  other  municipal  corporation  within 
which  and  under  whose  authority  such  oflacer  or  contractor  claims  to  act:  Provided, 
The  provisions  of  this  act  shall  not  apply  to  any  contract  now  in  force. 

Sec.  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  Miay  first,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
ninety-nine. 

Passed  March  24,  1899. 

NORTH  DAKOTA. 

ACTS  OF  1899. 

Chapter  44. — Commissioner  of  a^gricuUure  and  labor. 

Section  1.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  commissioner  of  a^culture  and  labor  to 
collect,  systematize  and  present  in  biennial  reports  to  the  legislative  assembly  statis- 
tical details  relating  to  all  labor  departments  in  the  State,  such  as  hours  and  wages 
of  labor,  the  estimated  number  of  persons  employed  by  the  several  industries  witiBn 
the  State,  the  operation  of  labor-saving  machinery  and  its  relation  to  hand  labor. 
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a  description  of  the  different  kinds  of  labor  organizations  in  existence  in  this  State 
and  what  they  have  accomplished  in  favor  of  the  class  for  which  they  were  organ- 
ized. Such  statistics  may  be  classified  as  the  commissioner  of  agriculture  and  labor 
deems  best. 

Sec.  2.  The  commissioner  of  acriculture  and  labor  shall  be  the  State  statistician. 
It  shall  be  his  duty  to  obtain  from  assessors  and  other  officers  of  the  oraanized 
counties  of  the  State,  and  to  collect  and  prepare  in  tabulated  form  for  reference, 
statistics  showing  the  assessed  valuation  of  all  real  and  personal  property,  the  acreage 
and  yield  of  all  kinds  of  grain  and  tame  grasses;  the  number  of  horses,  cattle,  sheep 
and  other  live  stock  and  other  information  pertaining  to  and  showing  the  condition 
of  the  growth,  development  and  resources  of  the  State  by  counties. 

Sec.  3.  He  shall  have  charge  of  any  exhibits  of  the  products  and  resources  of  the 
State  which  may  be  made  at  any  fair  or  exposition  held  at  any  point  in  the  United 
States,  and  shall  have  authority  to  cooperate  with  any  railroad  company  doing 
business  within  the  State,  and  with  any  persons  interested  with  a  view  of  securing 
such  an  exhibit  at  any  fair  or  exposition  held  as  aforesaid. 

Sec.  4.  All  acts  ana  parts  of  acts  in  conflict  with  this  act  are  hereby  repealed. 

Sbc.  5.  Whereas,  an  emergency  exists  in  this  that  there  is  [are]  no  adequate  pro- 
visions of  law  relating  to,  specifying  or  goveAiing  the  subjects  enumerated  in  the 
foregoing  sections;  therefore,  this  act  shall  take  enect  and  be  in  force  from  and  alter 
its  passage  and  approval. 

Approved  March  8,  1899. 

Chapter  103. — Corwid  labor. 

Section  1.  Section  1  of  chapter  108  of  the  session  laws  of  1897  is  hereby  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

§  1.  No  person  in  any  prison,  penitentiary  or  other  place  of  confinement  of  offenders 
in  this  State,  shall  be  required  or  allowed  to  work  while  under  sentence  thereto,  at 
any  trade,  industry  or  occupation  wherein  or  whereby  his  work,  or  the  product  or 

grofit  of  his  work,  shall  be  rarmed  out,  contracted  ana  given,  or  sold  to  any  person, 
rm,  association  or  corporation ;  but  this  act  shall  not  be  so  construed  so  as  to  prevent 
the  product  of  the  labor  of  convicts  from  being  disposed  of  to  the  State,  or  any  politi- 
cal aivision  thereof,  or  to  any  pubUc  institution  owned  or  managed  by  the  State  or 
any  political  division  thereof  for  their  own  use;  Provided,  That  nothmg  in  this  act 
shall  prohibit  the  use  of  convict  labor  by  the  State  in  carrying  on  any  farming  opera- 
tions or  in  the  manufacture  of  brick,  twine  or  cordage,  or  prohibit  the  State  Irom 
disposing  of  the  proceeds  of  such  enterprises. 

Sbc.  2.  All  acts  or  parts  of  acts  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  this  act  are 
hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  3.  This  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force  from  and  after  its  passage  and 
approval. 

Approved  March  8,  1899. 

Chapter  129. — lAohilHy  of  rnihond  eompanip^,  eic.^  for  injuries  of  employees. 

Section  1.  Every  railroad  corporation  owning  or  operating  a  railroad  in  this  State 
shall  be  liable  for  all  damages  sustained  by  any  agent  or  servant  thereof  while  engas^ 
in  switching  or  in  the  operation  of  trains  by  reason  of  the  negligence  of  any  other 
ag;ent  or  servant  thereof,  without  contributoir  negligence  on  his  part  when  sustained 
within  this  State,  and  no  contract,  rule  or  regulation  between  such  corporation  and  any 
agent  or  servant  shall  impair  or  diminish  such  liability.  In  actions  brought  under 
the  provisions  of  this  act,  if  the  jury  find  for  the  plaintiff  they  shall  specify  in  their 
verdict  the  name  or  names  of  the  employee  or  employees  guilty  of  the  n^ligent  act 
complained  of.  Provided,  That  nothing  m  this  act  shall  be  so  construed  as  to  render 
any  railroad  company  liable  for  damages  sustained  by  any  employee,  agent  or  servant 
while  engaged  in  the  construction  of  a  new  road,  or  any  part  thereof,  not  open  to 
public  travel  or  use. 

Sec.  2.  All  acts  or  parts  of  acts  inconsiBtent  with  this  act  are  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  3.  Whereas,  an  emei^ncy  exists  in  that  there  is  no  law  in  this  State  fixing 
the  liability  of  railroad  companies  or  corporations  owning  and  operating  a  railroad 
for  injuries  caused  to  employees  thereof  oy  the  negligent  acts  of  other  employees 
thereof;  therefore,  this  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force  from  and  after  its  pasiage 
and  approval. 

Approved  March  6,  1899 
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Chapter  163. — Convict  labor — Establuhmentof  a  tmne  and  cordage  plant  al  the  penitentiary. 

Section  1.  The  board  of  trustees  of  the  State  penitentiary  is  hereby  aathorized  and 
empowered  to  establish  a  hard  fiber  twine  and  cordage  plant  at  the  said  penitentiary 
ana  to  operate  the  same  for  the  benefit  of  the  State  in  the  manner  hereinafter 
prescribed. 

Sec.  6.  The  product  of  said  twine  and  cordage  plant  shall  be  disposed  of  by  the 
board  of  trustees  of  said  penitentiary  imder  r^ulations  to  be  prescribed  by  them, 
subject  only  to  the  followmg  restrictions,  viz:  The  board  of  trustees  of  said  peniten- 
tiary,  at  its  regular  meeting  neld  in  the  month  of  April  in  each  year,  shall  fiiL  prices 
at  which  the  product  of  the  plant  shall  be  sold  during  that  season,  such  prices  to  be 
based  on  the  cost  of  the  prodnct  and  the  demand  for  it;  prices  for  car  load  lots  shall 
be  one-half  cent  per  pound  under  prices  for  smaller  lots;  the  product  shall  be  sold 
only  to  those  living  in  the  State,  and  intending  and  agreeing  to  use  it  or  sell  it  for 
use  in  the  State;  the  price  of  the  product  of  the  plant  so  established  at  the  April 
meeting  of  the  board  of  trustees  shall  continue  to  be  the  price  for  the  season,  unless 
it  shall  become  evident  to  the  board  that  the  price  so  established  is  such  that  it  will 
prevent  the  sale  of  the  product,  or  such  that  the  State  will  not  receive  a  fair  price, 
based  on  the  market  value  of  like  pr6duct,  in  which  cases  a  change  in  price  can  be 
made  at  any  regular  meeting  of  saia  board  thereafter  held. 

Sec.  8.  An  emergency  exists  in  that  there  is  a  lack  of  employment  for  the  inmates 
of  the  State  penitentiary  and  there  are  no  provisions  of  law  under  which  the  same 
can  be  obviated;  therefore,  this  act  shall  be  in  force  from  and  after  its  passage  and 
approval. 

Approved  February  21,  1899. 

OEIjAHOMA. 

ACTS  OF  1899. 
Chapter  13. — Protection  of  emplmjees  as  roiern. 

Sbction  40.  No  person  entitled  to  vote  at  any  general.  National,  Territorial  or 
county  election  shall  be  employed  upon  the  day  on  which  such  election  shall  be 
held  in  any  manufacturing,  mining,  mechanical  or  mercantile  establishment,  or  any 
railroad  or  corporation  in  this  Territory  during  the  period  of  four  hours  after  the 
opening  of  any  election  in  the  county  in  which  such  person  is  entitled  to  vote,  except 
as  to  works  of  necessity,  in  which  works  of  necessity  every  employee  shall  be  given 
some  period  of  four  hours  between  the  opening  and  closing  of  the  polls  on  said  day; 
and  any  district  court  may  enforce  the  provisions  of  this  section  in  term  time,  or  in 
vacation,  by  mandate,  or  otherwise,  upon  the  application  of  any  voter.  Every  offi- 
cer of  any  corporation,  owner,  superintendent,  overseer  or  foreman,  who  employs  or 
permits  to  be  employed  any  person  in  violation  of  this  section  shall  be  deemed  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor,  and,  upon  conviction  shall  be  fined  not  less  than  fifty  nor  more 
than  five  hundred  dollars. 

Approved  March  10,  1899. 

PEKNSTIiVANIA. 

ACTS  OF  1899. 
Act  No.  50. — Rraminaiiony  licensing ^  eto.,^  of  xteam  engineers. 

Section  1.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  or  persons  to  have  charge  of  or  to 
operate  a  steam  boiler  or  steam  engine  over  ten  horsepower,  in  cities  of  the  first 
class  of  this  Commonwealth,  except  locomotive  boilers  used  in  transportation,  and 
steam  engines  and  steam  boilers  carrying  less  than  fifteen  pounds  pressure  per  square 
inch,  unless  said  person  or  persons  are  upwards  of  twenty-one  years  of  age  and  nold 
a  license,  as  hereinafter  provided  for,  and  it  shall  be  unlawtul  for  any  owner  or 
owners,  user  or  users,  of^  any  steam  boiler  or  steam  engine  over  ten  horsepower^ 
other  tnan  those  excepted  above,  to  operate  or  to  cause  to  be  operated  a  steam  boiler 
or  steam  engine  without  a  duly  licensed  engineer. 

Sec.  2.  All  persons  claiming  authority  to  perform  the  duties  of  engineer  shall 
apply  to  the  boiler  inspector  of  such  cities,  who  shall  examine  the  applicant  as  to  his 
knowledge  of  steam  machinery  and  his  experience  as  an  engineer,  also  the  proofs 
which  he  produces  in  support  of  his  claims,  and  if,  upon  full  consideration,  the 
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inspector  is  satisfied  that  the  applicant's  character,  habits  of  life,  knowledge,  and 
experience  in  the  duties  of  an  ennneer,  are  all  such  as  to  authorize  the  belief  that  he 
is  a  suitable  and  safe  person  to  be  intrusted  with  the  powers  and  duties  of  such  a 
station,  he  shall  grant  nim  a  license,  upon  the  payment  of  three  ($3)  dollars,  author- 
izing him  to  be  employed  in  such  duties  for  the  term  of  one  year,  and  such  license 
shall  be  renewed,  without  examination,  upon  the  payment  of  one  dollar;  but  such 
license  shall  be  suspended  or  revoked  upon  satisfactory  proof  of  negligence,  unskill- 
fulness,  intemperance,  or  the  willful  violation  of  any  provision  of  this  law.  When- 
ever complaint  is  made  against  any  engineer,  holdmg  a  license  authorizing  him  to 
take  charge  of  boilers  or  machinery,  that  he  has  through  negligence  or  want  of  skill 
permitted  the  boilers  in  his  charge  to  bum  or  otherwise  become  in  bad  condition, 
or  that  he  has  not  kept  his  engine  or  machinery  in  good  working  order,  the  inspector 
shall,  upon  satisfactory  proof  of  such  negligence  or  want  of  skill,  revoke  the  license  of 
such  engineer. 

Sbc.  3.  The  inspector  shall  invest^te  all  acts  of  incompetency  or  misconduct  com- 
mitted by  any  licensed  engineer  while  acting  \mder  the  authority  of  his  license,  and 
shall  have  power  to  summon  before  him  any  witnesses  within  his  respective  city,  and 
compel  their  attendance  by  a  similar  process  as  used  in  the  State  courts  to  compel  the 
attendance  of  witnesses,  and  he  may  administer  all  necessary  oaths  to  any  witnesses 
thus  summoned  before  him,  and  after  reasonable  notice  in  writing,  ^ven  to  the 
ill^ed  delinquent,  of  the  time  and  place  of  such  investigation,  such  witnesses  shall 
be  examined,  imder  oath,  touching  the  performance  of  his  duties  by  any  such  licensed 
engineer,  and  if  the  inspector  shall  be  satisfied  that  such  licensed  engineer  is  incom- 
I)etent,*or  has  been  guilty  of  misdemeanor,  or  n^ligence,  unskillfulness,  or  has 
endangered  life,  or  wulfully  violated  any  provision  of  this  law,  he  shall  immediately 
suspend  or  revoke  his  license,  as  the  facts  of  the  case  may  require. 

Sbc.  4.  Every  engineer  who  receives  a  license  shall,  before  entering  upon  his  duties, 
make  oath  before  the  inspector,  to  be  recorded  with  the  application,  that  he  will 
biithfully  and  honestly,  according  to  his  best  skill  and  judgment,  without  conceal- 
ment or  reservation,  perform  all  the  duties  required  of  him  by  law. 

Sbc.  6.  Every  en^neer  who  shall  receive  a  license  shall,  when  employed  about  any 
steam  plant,  place  his  certificate  of  license,  which  shall  be  framed  under  glass,  in 
some  conspicuous  place  about  the  engine  or  boiler,  where  it  can  be  seen  at  all  times, 
and  any  neglect  to  comply  with  this  provision  by  any  such  engineer  shall  be  deemed 
a  misdemeanor,  and  on  conviction  thereof  he  shall  be  subject  to  a  fine  of  not  exceed- 
ing one  hundred  dollars,  or  the  revocation  of  his  license,  or  both,  in  the  discretion  of 
the  court. 

Sbc.  6.  All  engineers  licensed  under  the  provisions  of  this  law  shall  assist  the 
inspector  in  his  examination  of  any  boiler  imder  his  charge,  and  shall  point  out  all 
defects  and  imperfections  known  to  them  in  the  boilers  or  machinery,  and,  in  default 
thereof,  the  license  of  any  such  engineer  or  engineers,  so  neglecting  or  refraining, 
shall  be  revoked  by  the  inspector. 

Sbc.  7.  Every  person  who  has  been  employed  as  a  steam  en^neer,  in  the  city  in 
which  he  apphes  for  a  license,  for  a  period  of  four  years  next  prior  to  the  passage  of 
this  act,  and  who  files  with  his  application  a  certificate  of  said  fact,  under  oath, 
accompanied  by  a  statement  from  his  employer  or  employers  verifying  the  same, 
shall  be  entitlea  to  a  license  without  further  examination. 

Sbc.  8.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  an  engineer  when  he  assumes  charge  of  boilers  and 
machinery  to  forthwith  thoroughly  examine  the  same,  and  if  he  finds  any  part 
thereof  in  bad  condition,  caused  by  neglect  or  inattention  on  the  part  of  his  prede- 
cessor, he  shall  immediately  report  the  Sicts  to  the  inspector,  who  shall  thereupon 
investigate  the  matter,  and  if  the  former  engineer  has  been  culpably  derelict  of  duty 
he  Shan  suspend  or  revoke  his  license. 

Sbc.  9.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  licensed  engineer  when  he  vacates  a  position 
as  engineer  to  notify  the  boiler  inspector  of  such  fact,  and  any  failure  to  comply 
with  9iis  provision  shall  be  punishable  by  a  suspension  of  the  license  for  such  penod 
or  periods  as  the  boiler  inspector  may  determine. 

Sbc.  10.  Every  owner,  or  lessee,  or  agent  of  the  owner,  or  lessee  of  any  steam 
boiler  or  steam  engine  over  ten  horsepower,  embraced  within  the  provisions  of  this 
act,  or  any  appliances  connected  therewith,  and  every  person  acting  for  such  owner, 
lessee  or  agent  is  hereby  forbidden  to  delegate  or  transfer,  in  any  manner  whatso- 
ever, the  responsibility  and  liability  for  the  management  or  operation,  or  the  main- 
tenance in  good  condition  and  repair,  of  any  such  steam  boiler  or  steam  en^ne,  or 
appliances  connected  therewith,  to  any  person  or  persons  other  than  the  licensed 
engineer  in  charge  thereof,  as  shown  by  compliance  with  section  two  of  this  act,  and 
any  violation  of  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  misdemeanor, 
to  be  panished  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  five  hundred  dollars  (9500),  or  by  imprison- 
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ment  not  exceeding  three  months,  or  both,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court:  Provided^ 
however,  That  on  the  purchase  or  agreement  to  purchase  a  new  steam  boiler  or  steam 
en^e  over  ten  horsepower,  or  appliances  connected  therewith,  the  builder  or 
builders  thereof  may  contract  or  agree  with  the  purchaser  or  purchasers  to  accept 
said  responsibility,  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  sixty  days;  provided,  that  there  is  to 
be  a  licensed  engineer  in  attendance  thereon. 

Sec.  11.  All  fees  received  under  this  act  shall  be  paid  into  the  treasury  of  the  city 
wherein  the  license  is  granted. 

Sec.  12.  Any  violation  of  the  ijrovisiona  of  section  one  of  this  act  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  a  misdemeanor,  to  be  punished  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  five  hundred  dollars, 
or  by  imprisonment  not  exceeding  three  months,  or  both,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
court. 

Sec.  13.  Any  officer  charged  with  a  duty  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  who 
shall  fail  to  discharge  the  same  or  comply  with  the  requirements  thereof,  shall,  upon 
conviction,  be  puniinableby  a  fine  not  exceeding  five  nundred  dollars,  or  by  impris- 
onment not  exceeding  three  months,  or  both,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

Sec.  14.  This  act  shall  take  effect  on  and  after  the  first  day  of  October,  one  thou- 
sand eight  hundred  and  ninety-nine. 

Sec.  15.  All  acts  or  parts  of  acts  inconsistent  with  this  act  are  hereby  repealed. 

Approved  the  18th  day  of  April,  A.  D.  1899. 

Act  No.  58. — Anthracite  coal  mines — Main  doors. 

Section  1.  The  tenth  section  of  article  ten  of  an  act,  entitled  **An  act  to  provide  for 
the  health  and  safety  of  persons  employed  in  and  about  the  anthracite  coal  mines  of 
Pennsvlvania,  and  for  the  protection  and  preservation  of  property  connected  there- 
with," approved  the  second  day  of  June,  Anno  Domini  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  ninety-one,    *    *    *    is  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

All  main  doors  shall  have  an  attendant,  whose  constant  duty  it  shall  be  to  open 
them  for  transportation  and  travel  and  prevent  them  from  standing  open  longer  than 
is  necessary  for  persons  or  cars  to  pass  through,  unless  a  adf^acting  door  is  used  which 
is  approved  by  the  irumector  of  the  district. 

Approved  the  20th  day  of  April,  A.  D.  1899. 

Act  No.  64. — Sfweaiimj  system — Clothing  made  in  unhealthy  places  to  be  destrmjedy  etc. 

Section  1.  Section  four  of  an  act,  entitled  **  An  act  to  regulate  the  employment  and 
provide  for  the  health  and  safety  of  persons  employed  where  clothing,  cigarettes, 
cigars  and  certain  other  articles  are  made  or  partially  made,  and  that  said  articles  be 
miade  under  clean  and  healthful  conditions,"  approved  May  fifth,  one  thousand  eight 
himdred  and  ninety-seven,    *    *    *    be  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

Section  4.  Any  person  who  violates  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act,  or  refuses  to 
comply  with  any  requirements  of  the  factory  inspector  or  a  deputy  factory  inspector 
as  provided  herein,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  on  conviction  shall  be 
punished  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  twenty  dollars  nor  more  than  fifty  dollars  for  a 
first  offense,  and  not  less  than  fifty  dollars  nor  more  than  one  hundred  dollars  for 
a  second  offense,  or  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  ten  days;  and  for  a  third  offense 
by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  and  not  more  than  thirty 
days  imprisonment;  and  it  shall  also  be  lawful  for  the  factory  inspector  or  any  of  his  dep- 
uOes,  and  each  and  every  one  of  them  are  hereby  authorized  and  empowered  to  seize,  tcute 
charge  of  condemn  and  destroy  any  or  all  clothing  found  that  is  bemg  made  or  partially 
made  or  manufactured  in  unhealthy  or  unsanitary  vlaces,  or  where  there  are  contagious  or 
infectious  diseases^  in  violation  of  the  provisions  of  this  act  of  assembly. 

Approved  the  28th  day  of  April,  A.  D.  1899. 

Act  No.  74. — Bituminous  coal  mines — Oils. 

Section  1.  Section  four,  article  eight  of  an  act,  entitled  "An  act  relating  to  bitu- 
minous coal  mines  and  providing  for  the  lives,  health,  safety  and  welfare  of  persons 
employed  therein,"  approved  the  fifteenth  day  of  May,  Anno  Domini  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  ninety-three,    *    *    *    is  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

Section  4.  No  explosive  oil  shall  be  used  or  taken  into  bituminous  coal  mines  for 
lighting  purposes,  except  when  used  in  approved  safety  lamps,  and  oil  shall  not  be  stored 
or  taken  into  the  mines  in  quantities  exceeding  five  gallons.  The  oiling  or  greasing 
of  cars  inside  of  the  mines  is  strictly  forbidden  unless  the  place  where  said  oil  or 
grease  is  used  is  thoroughly  cleaned  at  least  once  every  day  to  prevent  the  accumu- 
lation of  waste  oil  or  grease  on  the  roads  or  in  the  drains  at  that  point.  Not  more 
than  one  barrel  of  luoricating  oil  shall  be  permitted  in  the  mine  at  any  one  time. 
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Only  a  pure  animal  oil  or  pure  cotton-eeed  oil,  or  oils  that  shall  be  as  free  from  smoke 
as  pure  animal  or  pure cottonnseed  oil,  shall  housed  for  illuminating  purposes  in  any 
bituminous  mine.  Any  person  found  knowingly  using  explosive  or  impure  oil,  con- 
trary to  this  section,  shall  be  prosecuted  as  provided  for  in  section  two  of  article 
twenty-one  of  this  act. 
Approved  the  28th  day  of  April,  A.  D.  1899. 

Act  No.  75. — Convict  labor. 

Section  1.  From  and  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  to 
require  every  male  prisoner  now  or  hereafter  confined  within  any  jail  or  workhouse 
in  this  Commonwealth  to  do  and  perform  eight  hours  of  manual  labor  each  day  of 
such  imprisonment,  except  on  Sundays  or  such  legal  holidays  as  are  now  or  may 
hereafter  be  established  by  law :  no  steam,  electricity  or  other  motive  power  except 
manual  labor  shall  be  used  in  tne  conduct  of  the  said  labor,  or  employment,  or  on 
any  part  thereof. 

BEC.  2.  The  labor  to  be  done  or  performed  shall  be  classifled,  fixed  and  established, 
from  time  to  time,  by  a  prison  board,  which  is  hereby  created  in  and  for  each  county 
in  this  Commonwealth,  and  to  be  constituted  as  hereinafter  set  forth,  and  shall  be 
subject  to  such  rules  and  regulations  as  shall  be  adopted  by  said  prison  board  to 
secure  humane  treatment  of  said  prisoners,  and  provide  continuous  and  healthful 
employment  for  them  within  or  without  such  jails  or  workhouses. 

Sec.  3.  In  coimties  constituting  a  separate  judicial  district,  and  where  more  than 
one  court  of  common  pleas  exists  by  law,  the  judge,  junior  in  commission,  with  the 
sheriff  and  the  county  commissioners,  shall  compose  such  board  in  the  respective 
counties.  Where  a  county  is  a  separate  judicial  aistrict,  with  one  court  of  common 
pleas,  the  president  judse  thereof,  with  the  county  commissioners  and  sheriff,  shall 
compose  the  said  prison  Doard.  Where  a  judicial  district  consists  of  more  than  one 
county,  the  prison  board  shall  con»st  of  the  president  judge,  in  the  county  where  he 
resides,  with  the  sheriff  and  county  commissioners;  and,  in  counties  having  no  resi- 
dent law  jud^,  the  associate  judge,  jimior  in  commission,  with  the  sheriff  and 
county  commissioners  of  each  county,  shall  compose  the  prison  board:  Provided 
however.  That  in  counties  where  jails  or  workhouses  are  managed  and  controlled  by 
a  board  of  mana^rs,  trustees  or  inspectors,  under  existing  laws,  such  board  of  man- 
agers shall  constitute  the  prison  board  for  such  inspection. 

Sec.  4.  The  prison  board  so  constituted  and  each  of  them,  within  their  respective 
counties,  and  subject  to  the  rules  and  regulations  to  be  established  under  the  pro- 
visions of  section  two  of  this  act,  and  under  such  control  and  management  as  shall 
be  therein  and  thereby  provided,  shall  have  full  power  and  authority  to  reauireand 
compel  the  said  male  pnsoners  to  work  on  public  highways  outside  of  the  limits  of 
the  jails  and  workhouses,  but  within  their  respective  counties.  The  preference  to  be 
given  to  public  roads  leading  to  and  from  county  seat8-=-all  roads  to  be  made  to  con- 
form in  grade  and  width  to  the  general  road  laws  of  the  State — and,  in  order  that  the 
work  done  may  be  equitably  distributed,  no  more  than  five  miles  shall  be  completed 
on  any  road  until  a  like  mileage  has  been  completed  on  each  and  all  main  roads  con- 
necting with  county  seats,  and  thereafter  work  shall  be  done  in  like  sections,  of  five 
miles,  until  all  said  roads  are  improved  in  grade,  width  and  quality. 

Sec.  6.  All  moneys  received  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  for  labor  done  within 
such  jails  and  workhouses,  or  the  products  of  such  labor  sold,  shall  be  credited  on 
account  of  the  receipts  and  expenditures  paid  to  and  for  the  maintenance  of  such 
institutions. 

Sec.  9.  This  act  shall  not  be  construed  as  a  repeal  or  modification  of  the  act, 
entitled  "An  act  limiting  the  number  of  inmates  of  the  State  prisons,  penitentiaries. 
State  reformatories  and  other  penal  institutions  within  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  to 
be  employed  in  manufacturing  goods  therein,  and  prohibiting  the  use  of  machinery 
in  manumcturing  said  goods,"  approved  June  eighteenth,  one  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred and  ninety-seven,  ramphlet  Laws  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  ninety-seven. 

Approved  the  28th  day  of  April,  A.  D.  1899. 

Act  No.  100. — Convict  labor. 

Section  1.  Section  one  *  *  *  of  an  act  of  assembly,  entitled  "An  act  limiting 
the  number  of  inmates  of  State  prisons,  penitentiaries.  State  reformatories  and  other 
penal  institutions  within  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  to  be  employed  in  the  manufac- 
turing of  goods  therein,  and  prohibiting  the  use  of  machinery  in  manufacturing  said 
goods"    *    *    »    is  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

That  from  and  after  the  passage  of  this  act  no  warden,  superintendent  or  other 
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oflScer  of  any  State  priaon,  penitentiary  or  State  reformatory,  having  control  of  the 
employment  of  the  inmates  of  said  institutions,  shall  employ  more  than  five  per 
centmn  of  the  whole  nmnber  of  inmates  of  said  institutions  in  the  manufacture  of 
brooms  and  brushes  and  hollow  ware,  and  ten  per  centum  in  the  manufacture  of 
any  other  kind  of  goods,  wares,  articles  or  things  that  are  manufactured  elsewhere 
in  the  State,  except  mats  and  matting,  in  the  manufacture  of  which  twenty  per 
centum  of  the  whole  number  of  inmates  may  be  employed. 
That  section  two  *  *  *  is  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
That  the  ofl&cers  of  the  various  county  prisons,  workhouses  and  reformatory  insti- 
tutions within  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  shall  not  emi)loy  more  than  five 
per  centum  of  the  whole  number  of  inmates  in  said  institutions  in  the  manufacture 
of  brooms  and  brushes  and  hollow  ware,  and  ten  per  centum  in  the  manufacture  of 
any  other  kinds  of  goods,  wares,  articles  or  other  things  that  are  manufactured  else- 
where in  the  State,  except  mats  and  matting,  in-the  manufacture  of  which  twenty 
per  centum  of  the  whole  number  of  inmates  may  be  employed:  Provided,  This  act 
shall  not  apply  to  goods  manufactured  for  use  of  the  inmates  of  such  institutions. 
Approved  the  28th  day  of  April,  A,  D.  1809. 

BHODE  ISIiAND. 

ACTS  OF  1899. 
Chaptbr  708. — Additional  duties  and  powers  offadary  inspedors. 

Section  1.  The  factory  inspectors  created  under  section  3  of  chapter  68  of  the  Gen- 
eral Laws  shall,  in  addition  to  their  duties  therein  provided,  enforce  the  provisions 
of  section  22,  chapter  198,  of  the  General  Laws  [limitmg  the  hours  of  labor  for  women, 
and  children  unaer  16,  to  10  hours  per  day],  and  of  any  acts  in  amendment  thereof 
and  in  addition  thereto,  and  may  prosecute  all  violations  of  the  same  before  any 
court  of  competent  jurisdiction  in  the  State. 

Sbc.  2.  The  said  factory  inspectors  shall  not  be  required  to  give  surety  nor  personal 
recognizance  for  costs  in  making  complaints  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
section  1  of  this  act. 

Sbc.  3.  This  act  shall  take  effect  on  and  after  its  passaga 

Passed  September  20,  1899. 

SOUTH  DAXOTA. 

ACTS  OF  1899. 
Chapter  114. — Mortgages  on  mining  claims  to  be  posted  before  miners^  etc,,  are  employed. 

Section  1.  All  owners  of  mining  claims  wishing  to  employ  miners,  carmen,  or 
other  laborers  on  their  mining  property  shall  before  employmg  such  miners,  carmen, 
or  laborers,  poet  or  cause  to  be  posted  m  a  conspicuous  position  on  said  mining  prop- 
erty a  true  copy  of  all  mortgages  or  other  incumbrances  lying  against  said  mming 
property. 

Sec.  2.  Failure  to  observe  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  subject  said  owner  or 
employer  to  a  fine  of  not  less  than  one  hundred  nor  more  than  one  thousand  dollars, 
or  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  thirty  days,  or  both. 

Sec.  3.  All  acts  and  parts  of  acta  in  conflict  with  the  provisions  of  this  act  are 
hereby  repealed. 

Approved  February  23,  1899. 

TEXAS. 

ACTS  OF  1899. 
Chapter  153. — Protection  of  nxrrkingmen  in  the  right  of  organization,  etc 

SscnoN  !•  From  and  after  the  passage  of  this  act  it  shall  be  lawful  for  any  and  all 
persons  engaced  in  any  kind  of  work  or  labor,  manual  or  mental,  or  both,  to  asso- 
ciate themSefves  together  and  form  trades  imions  and  other  organizations  for  the 
purpose  of  protecting  themselves  in  their  personal  work,  personal  labor,  and  per- 
sonal service,  in  their  respective  pursuits  and  employments. 

Sec.  2.  And  it  shall  not  be  held  unlawful  for  any  member  or  members  of  such 
trades  unions  or  other  organization  or  association,  or  any  other  person,  to  induce  or 
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attempt  to  induce  by  peaceable  and  lawful  means,  any  person  to  accept  an^  partic- 
ular employment,  or  quit  or  relinquish  any  particular  employment  in  which  such 
person  may  then  be  engaged,  or  to  enter  any  pursuit,  or  renise  to  enter  any  pursuit, 
or  quit  or  relinquish  any  pursuit  in  which  such  person  may  then  be  engaged;  Pto- 
vided,  That  such  member  or  members  shall  not  have  the  right  to  invade  or  trespass 
upon  the  premises  of  another  without  the  consent  of  the  owner  thereof. 

Sbc.  3.  But  the  foregoing  sections  shall  not  be  held  to  apply  to  any  combination 
or  combinations,  association  or  associations  of  capital,  or  capital  and  persons,  natu- 
ral or  artificial,  formed  for  the  purpose  of  limiting  the  production  or  consumption  of 
labor's  products,  or  for  any  other  purpose  in  restraint  of  trade;  Providedy  That  noth- 
ing herein  contained  shall  be  held  to  interfere  with  the  terms  and  conditions  of  pri- 
vate contract  with  regard  to  the  time  of  service,  or  other  stipulations  between 
employers  and  employees;  Provided  further^  That  nothing  herein  contained  shall  be 
construed  to  repeal,  aifect  or  diminish  the  force  and  effect  of  any  statute  now  exist- 
ing on  the  subject  of  trusts,  conspiracies  against  trade,  pools  and  monopolies. 

Sec.  4.  Whereas,  it  is  essential  and  desirable  that  this  bill  should  go  into  effect  at 
the  earliest  practicable  moment,  therefore  an  emergency;  and  an  imperative  public 
necessity  exists,  requiring  the  siispension  of  the  constitutional  rule  requiring  bills  to 
be  read  on  three  several  days,  ana  said  rule  is  so  suspended,  and  this  act  shall  take 
effect  and  be  in  force  from  and  after  its  x>assage,  and  it  is  so  enacted. 

Approved  May  27,  1899. 

WYOMING. 

ACTS  OF  1899. 
Chapter  5. — Trnde-marka  of  trade  unioruff  fie. 

Section  1.  Any  person,  association  or  union  may  adopt  a  label,  trade-mark,  stamp 
or  form  of  advertisement  not  previously  owned  or  adopted  by  any  other  person, 
association  or  union,  and  may  nle  the  same  for  record  in  the  office  of  the  secretary 
of  state,  by  leaving  two  copies,  counterparts  or  fac^miles  thereof,  with  said  secretary; 
and  shall  file  therewith  a  certificate  specifying  the  name  or  names  of  the  person, 
association  or  union  so  filing  such  label,  trade-mark,  stamp,  or  form  of  advertisement, 
his  or  its  residence,  location  or  place  of  business,  the  class  of  merchandise  and  the 
particular  description  of  goods  comprised  in  such  class  to  which  it  has  been  or  is 
intended  to  be  appropriated,  and  the  length  of  time,  if  any,  during  which  it  has  been 
in  use.  Such  certificates  shall  be  accompanied  by  a  written  declaration,  verified 
under  oath  by  the  person  or  some  officer  of  the  association  or  union  by  whom  it  is 
filed,  to  the  effect  tnat  the  party  so  filing  such  label,  trade-mark,  stamp  or  form  of 
advertisement,  has  a  right  to  the  use  of  the  same,  and  that  no  other  person,  firm, 
association,  union  or  corporation  has  the  right  to  such  use,  either  in  the  identical 
form  or  in  any  such  near  resemblance  thereto  as  may  be  calculated  to  deceive  and 
that  the  facsimiles,  copies  or  counterparts  filed  therewith  are  true  and  correct 
There  shall  be  paid  for  such  filing  the  fee  of  five  dollars.  Said  secretary  shall 
deliver  to  such  person,  association  or  union  so  filing  the  same,  a  duly  attested 
certificate  of  the  record  of  the  same,  for  which  he  shall  receive  the  fee  of  five  dollars. 
Such  certificate  of  record  shall,  in  all  suits  and  prosecutions  under  this  act,  be  suffi- 
cient proof  of  the  adoption  of  such  label,  stamp,  trade-mark  or  form  of  advertisement 
No  laoel,  trade-mark,  stamp  or  form  of  advertisement  shall  be  recorded  that  would 
reasonably  be  mistaken  for  a  label,  trade-mark,  stamp  or  form  of  advertisement 
already  on  record. 

Sbc.  2.  The  secretary  of  state  is  authorized  to  make  rules  and  reg[ulations,  and  pre- 
scribe forms  for  the  filing  of  labels,  trade-marks  and  forms  of  advertisement  under  the 
provisions  of  this  act. 

Sbc.  3.  The  owner  of  any  such  label,  trade-mark,  stamp  or  form  of  advertisement 
recorded  as  provided  in  section  1  of  this  act,  may  proceed  by  suit  to  enjoin  the 
manufacture,  use  or  sale  of  any  such  coimterfeits  or  imitations,  and  all  courta  having 
jurisdiction  thereof,  shall  grant  injunctions  to  restrain  such  manufacture,  use  or  sale, 
and  shall  awud  the  complainant  in  such  suit  such  damages  resulting  from  such 
wrongful  manufacture,  use  or  sale  as  may  by  said  court  be  deemed  just  and  reason- 
able, and  shall  require  the  defendant  to  pay  to  such  person,  association  or  union  the 
pronts  derived  from  such  wrongful  manumcture,  use  or  sale;  and  such  court  may 
also  order  that  all  such  counterfeits  or  imitations  in  the  possession  or  under  the  con- 
trol of  any  defendant  in  such  case  be  delivered  to  an  officer  of  the  court,  or  to  the 
complainant,  to  be  destroyed.  In  all  cases  where  such  association  or  union  is  not 
incorporated,  suits  under  tms  act  may  be  commenced  and  prosecuted  by  an  officer 
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of  Buch  r^sociation  or  union,  on  behalf  of  and  for  the  use  of  such  association  or 
union,  and  every  member  of  such  association  or  union  shall  be  liable  for  costs  in  any 
such  proceedings. 

Sec.  4.  Every  person,  who,  without  authority  from  the  owner  of  a  label,  trade- 
mark, stamp  or  form  of  advertisement  recorded  as  aforesaid,  shall  make  or  use  any 
counterfeit  or  imitation  of  such  label,  trade-mark,  stamp,  or  form  of  advertisement, 
knowing  the  same  to  be  counterfeit  or  imitation,  and  every  person,  who,  without 
authority  from  such  owner,  shall  affix,  impress  or  use  such  label,  trade-mark,  stamp 
or  form  of  advertisement  upon  any  goods  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  not  exceeding 
two  hundred  dollars,  or  by  imprisonment  not  exceeding  one  year,  or  by  both  such 
fine  and  imprisonment. 

Sec.  5.  Every  person  who  shall  sell  soods  upon  which  such  label,  trade-mark, 
stamp  or  form  of  advertisement  recorded  as  aforesaid,  or  any  counterfeits  or  imita- 
tions thereof,  shall  be  unlawfully  impressed,  affixed  or  used,  shall  be  punished  by  a 
fine  not  exceeding  two  hundred  dollars,  or  by  imprisonment  not  exceeding  one  year, 
or  by  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment,  unless  such  person  shall  show  that  at  the 
time  such  goods  came  into  his  possession  he  did  not  know  that  the  impression,  affix- 
ing or  use  of  such  label,  trade-mark,  stamp  or  form  of  advertisement  was  unlawful. 

»EC.  6.  In  any  suit  or  prosecution  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  the  defendant 
may  show  that  ne  or  it  was  the  owner  of  such  label,  trade-mark  or  form  of  adver- 
tisement, prior  to  its  being  filed  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  that  it  has  been 
filed  wroiigfully  or  without  right  by  some  other  person,  association  or  union. 

Sbc.  7.  This  act  shall  not  be  construed  as  to  apply  to  brands,  marks  or  tags  on  live 
stock. 

Sec.  8.  This  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force  from  and  after  its  passage. 

Approved  February  7th,  A.  D.  1899. 

Chapter  15. — Hospital  for  miners. 

Section  1.  Sections  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10  and  11  of  chapter  81  of  the  session  laws  of 
1890-91,  the  same  beine  entitled  ''An  act  providing  for  the  establishment  of  a  hos- 
pital for  miners,  who  snail  become  disabled  or  incapacitated  to  labor  while  working 
m  the  mines  of  the  State,  and  to  provide  for  the  location  and  government  of  the  said 
hospital,  and  for  other  purposes,"  approved  January  10, 1891,  is  [are]  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force  from  and  after  its  passage. 

Approved  February  11th,  A.  D.  1899. 

Chapter  29. — Free  text-books  for  public  schools. 

Section  1.  Boards  of  school  directors  in  city  or  county  are  hereby  empowered, 
and  it  is  made  their  duty,  to  purchase  all  text-books  neceeauy  for  the  schools  of  such 
city,  town  or  district;    *    *    * 

Sec.  9.  All  books  purchased  by  district  boards,  aa  hereinbefore  mentioned,  shall 
be  held  as  the  property  of  the  district  and  loaned  to  pupils  of  the  school  while  pur- 
suing a  course  of  study  therein,  free  of  charge;    *    *    * 

Approved  February  16th,  A.  D.  1899. 
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[The  Secretaries  of  the  Treasury,  War,  and  Navy  Departments  have  consented  to 
furnish  statements  of  all  contracts  for  constructions  and  repairs  entered  into  by 
them.    These,  as  received,  will  appear  from  time  to  time  in  the  Bulletin.] 

The  following  contracts  have  been  made  by  the  office  of  the  Super- 
vising Architect  of  the  Treasury: 

Boston,  Mass.— July  10,  1900.  Contract  with  Chas.  King  &  Co., 
Brookline,  Mass.,  for  laundry  building  and  isolation  ward  for  marine 
hospital,  $10,900.     Work  to  be  completed  within  four  months. 

Springfield,  Mass. — July  13,  1900.  Contract  with  Geo.  M.  Burn- 
ham  for  alterations  and  additions  to  post-office,  $15,095.  Work  to  be 
completed  within  four  months. 

Washington,  D.  C— July  14,  1900.  Contract  with  L.  L.  Leach  & 
Son  for  consti*uction,  except  heating  apparatus,  electric  wiring  and 
conduits,  of  extension,  including  alterations,  for  Bureau  of  Engraving 
and  Printing,  $76,000.     Work  to  be  completed  within  six  months. 

New  Brighton,  Pa. — July  18, 1900.  Contract  with  Campbell  Build- 
ing Co.,  Chicago,  111.,  for  completion,  except  heating  apparatus,  elec- 
tric wiring,  and  conduits,  of  post-office,  $48,218.  Work  to  be  com- 
pleted within  nine  months. 

Streator,  III. — July  21,  1900.  Contract  with  M.  Yeager  &  Son, 
Danville,  111.,  for  construction,  except  heating  apparatus,  electric 
wiring,  and  conduits,  of  post-office,  $23,288.  Work  to  be  completed 
within  one  hundred  and  eighty  workmg  days. 

Monmouth,  III. — July  21,  1900.  Contract  with  M.  Yeager  &  Son, 
Danville,  HI.,  for  construction,  except  heating  apparatus,  electric 
wiring,  and  conduits,  of  post-office,  $26,973. 20.  Work  to  be  completed 
within  one  hundred  and  eighty  working  days. 

Ellis  Island,  N.  Y.— July  30,  1900.  Contract  with  Gay  lord  & 
Eitapenc,  Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  for  high  pressure  and  exhaust  steam- 
water  and  drain  pipe  connections,  etc.,  for  boiler  house,  $19,409. 

Boston,  Mass.— August  21,  1900.  Contract  with  G.  P.  BuUard  & 
Co.  for  extension  mezzanine  floor  for  post-office  and  subtreasury, 
$21,920.     Work  to  be  completed  within  one  hundred  and  two  days. 

Boston,  Mass. — August  25,  1900.  Contract  with  Thos.  J.  Hind 
for  renewal  of  roof  covering,  etc.,  of  post-office  and  subtreasury, 
$43,975.     Work  to  be  completed  within  one  hundred  and  fifty  days. 
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Washington,  D.  C. — September  6, 1900.  Contract  with  Noble  H. 
Thomas  for  construction,  except  heating  apparatus,  etc.,  of  outbuild- 
ings for  Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing,  $76,700.  Work  to  be  com- 
pleted within  six  months. 

Ellis  Island,  N.  Y. — September  5,  1900.  Contract  with  Attilio 
Pasquini,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  for  construction  of  surgeon's  house, 
including  heating  and  ventilating  but  not  electric  wiring,  and  construc- 
tion, except  heating  and  ventilating  and  electric  wiring,  of  hospital 
outbuilding,  ferry  house,  and  covered  way,  $52,392.  Work  to  be  com- 
pleted within  nine  months. 

Ellis  Island,  N.  Y. — September  5, 1900.  Contract  with  E.  Rutzler, 
New  York,  N.  Y.,  for  heating  and  ventilating  apparatus  in  hospital, 
hospital  outbuilding,  kitchen  and  restaurant,  bath  and  laundry,  con- 
necting corridor  and  covered  ways,  including  boiler  and  setting  in 
hospital,  and  main  exhaust  pipes  in  covered  ways,  $28,833.  Work  to 
be  completed  within  six  months. 

ToPEKA,  Kans. — September  10,  1900.  Contract  with  Chafer  & 
Becker,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  for  extension  and  modification  in  steam- 
heating  apparatus  in  court-house  and  post-office,  $4,468.80.  Work  to 
be  completed  within  ninety  days. 

New  York,  N.  Y. — September  20, 1900.  Contract  with  Remington 
&  SheiTuan  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  for  new  money  vaults  and 
toilet  room  and  incidental  work  at  the  United  States  subtreasury  build- 
ing, $73,000.     Work  to  bo  completed  before  March  15,  1901. 

Boston,  Mass. — September  28,  1900.  Contract  with  C.  H.  Cronin 
for  reconstruction  and  repairs  of  plumbing  and  sanitary  system  in 
post-office  and  subtreasury  building,  $16,750.  Work  to  be  completed 
within  one  hundred  and  fifty  days. 
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No.  31.  WASHINGTON.  November,  1900. 

THE  BETTEEMEHT  OF  IHDUSTEIAL  CONDITIOHS. 

BY  VICTOR   11.   OLMSTED. 

In  order  to  ascertain  in  some  degree  the  character,  extent,  and  effect 
of  different  plans  in  operation  in  various  parts  of  the  United  States, 
looking  to  industrial  improvement  and  the  elevation  of  workingmen, 
numerous  establishments  have  been  visited  in  which  the  practical 
workings  of  such  plans  have  been  observed,  and  from  which  accounts 
concerning  them  have  been  secured.  There  has  been  no  attempt  to 
make  such  investigation  exhaustive,  but  merely  to  present  a  large 
number  of  examples  of  typical  establishments.  No  statistical  presenta- 
tion of  these  different  plans  can  be  made,  but  brief  descriptive  accounts 
of  them  are  given,  which  it  is  hoped  will  induce  large  employers  of 
labor,  whose  attention  has  not  heretofore  been  called  to  them,  to  at 
least  give  consideration  to  the  question  as  to  whether  some  of  the  plans 
mentioned  can  not  be  profitably  introduced  in  their  establishments. 

The  various  measures  for  the  improvement  of  the  condition  of  work- 
ingmen, found  in  successful  operation  in  the  establishments  visited, 
may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

1.  Club  organizations  in  which  employees  are  banded  together  for 
social,  educational,  recreative,  and  other  purposes  incident  to  such 
associations. 

2.  The  encouragement  of  physical  culture  by  means  of  gymnasiums, 
calisthenics,  baseball,  bicycle,  and  similar  clubs. 

3.  The  improvement  of  intellectual  conditions  by  means  of  free 
lectures,  libraries,  kindergartens,  and  educational  classes. 

4.  The  increasing  of  industrial  ofBciency  through  industrial  schools 
and  manual-training  classes. 
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6.  The  advancement  of  spiritual  life  by  means  of  Sunday  schools 
and  general  religious  work. 

6.  The  cultivation  of  musical  taste  and  ability  by  means  of  concerts 
and  musical  entertainments  for  employees,  and  the  encouragement  of 
musical  clubs  and  organizations  among  them. 

7.  The  promotion  of  improved  social  conditions  by  means  of  social 
gatherings,  summer  outings,  meeting  places,  and  game  rooms  for 
employees,  banquets,  dances,  etc. 

8.  The  sharing  of  profits  with  emploj^ees. 

9.  The  promotion  of  employees'  personal  interest  in  the  successful 
conduct  of  the  business  by  encouraging  and  assisting  them  to  pur- 
chase shares  in  it,  thus,  in  effect,  taking  them  into  partnership. 

10.  The  improvement  of  domestic  conditions  by  means  of  improved 
dwellings,  instruction  in  sewing,  cooking,  and  housekeeping,  and  in 
landscape  and  kitchen  gardening  and  the  exterior  and  interior  decora- 
tion of  homes. 

11.  The  care  for  employees'  health  and  comfort  by  means  of  bath- 
ing facilities,  dining  and  lunch  rooms,  the  furnishing  of  hot  lunches  to 
female  employees,  and  by  improved  sanitary  construction  and  appli- 
ances. 

12.  The  care  of  sick  and  disabled  employees  and  their  families  by 
means  or  free  insurance,  free  medical  attendance  or  hospital  facilities, 
and  by  the  encouragement  of  beneficial  organizations. 

13.  The  cultivation  of  thrift  through  savings  bank  facilities,  build- 
ing associations,  or  provident  organizations,  and  by  the  giving  of 
prizes  for  valuable  suggestions  of  employees  and  rewards  for  faithful 
service  or  the  manifestation  of  zeal  and  interest  in  their  employment. 

14.  The  rendering  of  financial  aid  to  employees  in  cases  of  hardship 
or  distress. 

15.  The  manifestation  of  interest  in  the  personal  affairs  of  individ- 
ual employees,  the  cultivation  of  cordial  and  even  confidential  rela- 
tions with  them,  and  the  promotion  of  their  welfare  in  all  possible 
ways. 

All  the  plans  and  ideas  outlined  above  have  been  tested,  and  are 
now  in  successful  operation.  The  experience  of  the  employers  who 
have  adopted  such  of  them  as  the  exigencies  or  the  character  of  their 
business  would  permit  proves  that  they  are  worthy  of  more  general 
adoption,  not  only  because  of  their  beneficial  effect  upon  the  employed, 
but  also  for  the  reason  that  they  result  in  decided  business  improve- 
ment from  a  purely  financial  standpoint.  The  accounts  following, 
gathered  from  some  of  the  establishments  in  which  the  efficacy  of  the 
plans  described  have  been  demonstrated,  give  ample  proof  of  their 
social  and  economic  value. 
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STEEL  WOB.KS  CIiUB,  JOIiIET,  ILL. 

A  number  of  years  ago,  sometime  in  the  eighties,  several  of  the  prin- 
cipal stockholders  and  officers  of  the  Joliet  Steel  Company  decided 
to  carry  into  eflFect  the  idea  that  improved  social  and  intellectual  condi- 
tions among  the  employees  would  not  only  promote  their  welfare  but 
would  advance  the  material  interests  of  the  company.  At  first  the 
plan  was  simply  to  furnish  a  resort  for  the  men  during  their  leisure 
hours,  and  to  this  end  a  generous  sum  of  money  was  offered  the  cit}^ 
of  Joliet  wherewith  to  equip  a  public  library  and  reading  room.  The 
proposition  was  not  accepted  by  the  city  and,  other  attempts  to  oper- 
ate through  outside  agencies  having  failed,  the  company  decided  to 
act  for  itself,  with  the  result  that  in  1889  the  beautiful  structure  now 
occupied  by  the  Steel  Works  Club  was  erected  and  partially  equipped 
at  a  cost  of  |553,000.  The  club  was  organized  in  December,  1889,  with 
100  members,  a  charter  was  secured,  and  the  clubhouse  with  its  appur- 
tenances was  leased  to  it  for  the  nominal  sum  of  f  1  per  year,  the  com- 
pany agreeing  to  make  good  at  any  time  any  deficiencies  arising  in  the 
exchequer  of  the  club. 

The  building  is  an  imposing  stone  structure  with  harmonizing  sur- 
roundings and  gi'ounds  in  which  a  fine  tennis  court  is  maintained. 
The  basement  of  the  building  contains  a  gymnasium  45  feet  square  and 
24  feet  high,  fully  equipped  with  modern  athletic  appliances.  In  another 
part  of  the  basement  is  a  hand-ball  court,  32  feet  square,  adjoining 
which  is  a  bowling  alley.  In  addition,  this  part  of  the  building  con- 
tains 16  bathrooms,  6  shower  baths,  a  pool  for  plunge  baths,  all  sup- 
plied with  hot  and  cold  water,  together  with  dressing  rooms,  lockers, 
and  all  necessary  conveniences.  The  basement  also  contains  the  sleeping 
apartments  of  the  janitors,  and  a  barber  shop  in  which  club  members 
and  other  employees  of  the  company  are  served  at  very  low  prices. 

The  main  floor  consists  of  a  large  reception  room  elaborately  fur- 
nished and  decorated  with  statuarj^,  paintings,  and  bas-i'eliefs;  a 
spacious  room  devoted  to  social  games,  such  as  cards,  checkers,  etc. ; 
a  library  containing  in  the  neighborhood  of  6,000  volumes;  a  reading 
room;  a  billiard  room  with  6  tables,  and  the  superintendent's  office. 
The  upper  floor  has  a  large  lecture  hall  and  entertainment  room 
equipped  with  stage  and  dressing  rooms  and  capable  of  seating  1,100 
people.  Other  rooms  on  this  floor  are  devoted  to  educational  pur- 
poses, and  there  is  an  art  galler}'  containing  many  examples  of  the  best 
in  painting  and  statuary.  There  is  also  a  music  room  with  a  $1,000 
grand  piano,  which,  as  well  as  many  of  the  pictures,  statues,  and 
minor  accessories,  was  presented  to  the  club  by  individual  stockholders 
of  the  company.  The  building  is  heated  by  steam,  and  is  provided 
with  both  gas  and  electricity  for  lighting.  It  is  open  to  members  on 
week  days  from  7  a.  m.  until  9.45  p.  m.,  on  Saturdays  until  10.45 
p.  m.,  and  on  Sundays  and  holidays  until  noon.    Digitized  by  vjOOglC 
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Only  employees  of  the  steel  company  are  eligfible  to  membership  in 
the  club.  The  dues  are  $2  per  year,  and  the  members  are  subject  to 
no  other  charges  except  a  fee  of  50  cents  per  month  for  participation 
in  educational  classes.  The  entire  expense  of  maintenance,  light,  heat, 
care,  and  repair  of  the  property,  and  all  costs  of  administi*ation,  such 
as  salaries  of  the  superintendent,  librarian,  physical  director,  and  jani- 
tor's, are  paid  by  the  steel  company.  The  dues  paid  by  membei's  are 
devoted  to  incidental  expenses,  such  as  pay  of  kindergarten  teachers, 
printing,  soap,  towels,  etc. 

During  the  ten  years  of  the  club's  existence  its  membership  has 
fluctuated  constantly  and  greatly.  During  periods  of  industrial 
depression  it  has  diminished  and  has  correspondingly  increased  with 
the  revival  of  trade.  In  1895-96  the  club  had  about  1,200  members 
as  against  300  in  1893,  in  1897  only  500  of  the  company's  employees 
were  members,  and  in  the  summer  of  1899  there  were  650. 

The  club  supplements  the  revenues  derived  from  members  in  the 
shape  of  dues  by  giving,  at  frequent  intervals,  theatrical  and  litei'ary 
entertainments,  which  are  well  attended  by  the  general  public.  The 
funds  derived  from  this  source  usually  provide  the  club  with  sufficient 
means  for  its  purposes.  The  privileges  of  the  club  are  in 'many  eases 
extended  to  the  families  and  friends  of  the  members;  for  example,  in 
the  large  hall,  social  affairs,  dances,  and  the  like  are  of  frequent  occur- 
rence, and  the  bathing  facilities,  at  stated  times,  are  free  to  the 
females  of  members'  families. 

The  library  and  reading  room  are  supplied  with  the  leading  maga- 
zines and  newspapers,  and  these,  with  the  billiard  and  recreation 
rooms,  the  gymnasium,  baths,  tennis  court,  and  other  features  give 
constant  opportunities  for  mental  and  physical  recreation  and  culture, 
and  are  largely  taken  advantage  of.  Stationery  and  conveniences  for 
letter  writing  are  furnished  the  members  free  of  charge.  Instruction 
is  given,  under  the  direction  of  competent  teachers,  in  mechanical 
drawing,  mathematics,  vocal  music,  penmanship,  stenography,  and 
any  other  branches  which  the  members  desire  to  pursue,  and  a  kinder- 
garten is  maintained  to  which  the  children  of  members  may  be  sent 
without  charge. 

In  connection  with  the  club  there  is  an  organization  known  as  the 
''Ladies  Auxiliary,"  composed  of  the  wives  and  daughters  of  club 
members,  who  are  given  free  use  of  the  clubhouse  for  their  meetings 
and  for  social  gatherings  and  entcrtiiinments  conducted  under  their 
direction. 

The  membei's  of  the  club  are  enabled  to  reduce  their  family  expenses 
through  the  purchase,  in  large  quantities  at  lowest  rates,  of  domestic 
supplies,  such  as  coal  or  flour.  These  supplies  are  bought  at  whole- 
sale, through  the  officers  of  the  club,  and  are  sold  to  the  members  at 
jost.      The  business  affairs  of  club  members  arg.  ^ttj^n^<^^)feTpjhen 
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desired,  by  the  superintendent  of  the  club,  who  is  always  ready  to 
meet  and  advise  with  them  upon  any  subject  within  the  scope  of  his 
experience. 

The  beneficial  effects  of  this  organization  upon  its  members  and  their 
families  and  the  community  generally  have  been  incalculable,  while 
the  officers  of  the  steel  company  are  very  emphatic  in  the  assertion 
that  the  money  they  have  furnished  for  erecting  and  equipping  the 
clubhouse  and  in  aiding  the  club  has  proved  a  good  investment,  con- 
sidered from  a  purely  commercial  standpoint. 

JOHNSTOWN  ATHLETIC  CLUB,  JOHNSTOWN,  PA. 

This  is  a  purely  athletic  organization,  composed  almost  exclusively 
of  employees  of  the  Cambria  Steel  Ck)mpany.  It  was  organized  in 
1890,  and  after  a  varied  experience  of  alternate  prosperity  and  adver- 
sity was  finally  reorganized  in  February,  1898.  Its  affairs  are  now  in 
a  highly  satisfactory  condition,  though  its  membership  is  not  so  large 
as  formerly,  numbering  210  as  against  over  500  two  years  ago. 

The  club  has  the  free  use  and  control  of  a  large  and  well-equipped 
gymnasium,  which  was  built  and  furnished  with  complete  apparatus 
by  the  Cambria  Steel  Company,  in  conjunction  with  Andrew  Carnegie, 
at  a  cost  of  about  $15,000,  and  o<^cupies  a  large  portion  of  the  library 
building  erected  and  presented  to  the  city  of  Johnstown  by  Mr.  Car- 
negie. The  club  has  also  one  of  the  finest  bicycle  I'ace  tracks  and 
baseball  fields  in  the  country,  having  a  grand  stand  with  a  seating 
capacity  of  2,000  and  surrounded  by  an  immense  level  field. 

The  club  is  fostered  and  encouraged  in  all  possible  ways  by  the  steel 
company.  The  membera  pay  small  fees  and  dues,  which,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  receipts  derived  from  athletic  exhibitions,  yield  a  suffi- 
cient revenue  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  club.  That  its  influence  has 
been  highly  beneficial  is  beyond  quastion. 

THE  CABNEGIE  CLUB  OF  BRADDOGK,  BRADDOCK,  PA. 

In  January,  1889,  the  Carnegie  Library  building  was  completed, 
stocked  with  books,  and  presented  to  the  town  of  Braddock,  Pa. 
Subsequently  Mr.  Carnegie  added  to  his  original  gift,  and  the  edifice 
was  enlarged  so  as  to  make  it  a  superb  home  for  the  Carnegie  Club 
of  Braddock. 

The  club  portion  of  the  handsome  building  was  informally  opened 
in  January,  1895,  and  contains  most  complete  and  eflfective  appliances 
for  its  members'  well-being  and  comfort.  It  has  a  beautiful  theater, 
with  an  ample  stage,  full  supply  of  scenery  and  accessories,  and  a 
seating  capacity  of  1,200.  The  swimming  pool  in  the  basement  is  omi 
of  the  finest  and  largest  in  the  country.  The  gymnasium  is  spacious, 
and  is  provided  with  ever^^  modern  device  for  the  development  of 
muscle  and  the  promotion  of  health.     There  ^i^JtiziJgf^ifine  billiard 
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room,  containing  5  billiard  and  4  pool  tables,  bathroouLs,  bowling  alleys, 
separate  bath  and  billiard  rooms  for  ladies,  card  rooms,  reading  rooms, 
instruction  rooms  for  classes,  and  dark  room  for  developing  photo- 
gi-aphs  by  club  members — in  fact,  the  club  possesses  a  home  perfectly 
adapted  to  its  needs  and  in  every  way  inviting.  The  general  archi- 
tectural effect  of  the  building  is  full  of  dignity  and  beauty,  and  its 
location  is  fine  and  commanding. 

The  affairs  of  the  club  are  managed  by  a  superintendent,  appointed 
by  Mr.  Carnegie,  in  conjunction  with  a  board  of  trustees.  The  mem- 
bers have  no  voice  in  its  management,  but  are  entitled  to  enjo}-  all 
its  facilities  and  privileges  by  simply  paying  their  quarterly  dues. 
Employees  of  the  steel  company  are  admitted  to  membership  upon 
payment  of  dues  at  the  rate  of  $1  per  quarter.  Other  citizens  of 
Braddock,  not  employees,  may  become  members  at  the  rate  of  $2  per 
quarter,  and  boys,  under  18  years  of  age,  who  are  sons  or  brothei*s  of 
members,  are  permitted  the  use  of  the  baths,  are  given  instruction  in 
gymnastics  and  swimming,  and  accorded  various  other  privileges  for 
50  cents  per  quarter.  Ladies  are  also  given  special  advantages  in  the 
way  of  separate  bathing  and  billiard  rooms  and  instruction  in  swim- 
ming and  gymnastics,  with  the  services  of  a  female  attendant,  for  $1 
per  quarter.  The  revenues  of  the  club  are  supplementcKl  by  annual 
contributions  by  its  founder  of  such  amounts  as  may  l>e  necessary  to 
meet  its  expenses. 

Courses  of  lectures  and  entertainments  are  pix>vided,  regardless  of 
expense,  which  the  club  membei*s  have  the  privilege  of  attending  at 
nominal  prices  of  admission.  Educational  classes  are  conducted  in 
bookkeeping,  shorthand,  mechanical  drawing,  commercial  arithmetic, 
instrumental  music,  photography,  and  other  subjects,  as  desired,  at  a 
cost  to  club  members  of  50  cents  per  month.  An  organ,  costing 
$15,000,  has  recently  been  presented  to  the  club  by  its  founder.  A 
number  of  additional  features  were  contemplated  when  the  informa- 
tion here  given  was  secured,  among  which  ma}^  be  mentioned  an 
industrial  class  for  girls,  furnishing  instruction  in  sewing,  knitting, 
etc. ,  a  savings  bank  for  the  children  of  members,  an  orchestra  and  a 
brass  band  composed  exclusively  of  club  members,  banking  facilities, 
a  free  kindergarten  for  meml>ers'  children,  and  a  barber  shop. 

The  mem})ership  of  the  club  in  the  latter  part  of  181)9  was  about 
750,  of  which  about  500  were  employees  of  the  steel  company,  the 
remainder  being  principally  ladies  and  boys  under  18  years  of  age. 

HOMESTEAD  LTBBABT  ATHLETIC  CLUB,  HOMESTEAD,  PA. 

This  club,  which  was  oi-ganized  in  August,  1898,  upon  the  comple- 
tion and  opening  of  the  Carnegie  Library  at  Homestead,  Pa,,  is  simi- 
lar in  character  to  the  Carnegie  Club  of  Braddock.  Its  membership 
consists  mainly  of  employees  of  the  Homestead  Steel  W(M*ks^  J:hough 
citizens  of  the  town,  not  employees,  may  be  admitted.  ^ 
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"Hie  library  building  occupied  by  the  club  was  erected  and  equipped 
by  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie  at  a  cost  of  about  f  250,000.  The  material 
of  the  building  is  Pompeiau  brick,  and  its  exterior  dimensions  are  228 
by  133  feet.  It  consists  of  three  divisions — the  music  hall,  occupying 
the  eastern  end,  the  club,  the  western  end,  and  the  library,  the  central 
portion  of  the  building. 

The  portion  of  the  building  which  is  devoted  to  the  uses  of  the 
Library  Athletic  Club  contains  in  the  basement  a  tile-lined  swimming 
pool  36  by  t>8  feet,  with  accompanying  dressing  rooms.  Connecting 
with  this  is  the  basement  of  the  library,  where  there  are  18  bathrooms 
for  men  and  4  for  women.  Besides  the  pool  under  the  club  there  are 
2  bowling  alleys.  In  the  first  story  of  the  club  are  2  billiard  rooms 
containing  10  tables  with  their  accompanying  seats  and  racks  and  2 
recreation  rooms.  The  second  story  and  roof  space  are  thrown  open 
for  one  large  gymnasium  fitted  with  all  necessary  equipments. 

The  entire  establishment  is  under  the  general  supervision  of  a  board 
of  directors  appointed  by  Mr.  Carnegie,  but  it  is  the  purpose  of  the 
founder  of  the  club  to  leave  its  management  in  the  hands  of  its  mem- 
bers as  far  as  possible,  and  to  this  end  it  is  provided  that  a  board  of 
control  consisting  of  nine  members,  shall  be  elected  annually  from  and 
by  the  club  membership,  which  shall  regulate  the  internal  aflPairs  of 
the  club,  and,  in  connection  with  the  superintendent,  have  control  of 
field  sports  and  athletic  events,  selecting  players  for  the  various  teams 
that  may  be  organized  and  arranging  for  games,  contests,  tourna- 
ments, etc.  A  competent  superintendent  is  in  charge  and  in  constant 
attendance,  whose  duty  it  is  to  look  after  the  successful  operation  of 
the  club  and  the  athletic  department.  There  is  also  a  trained  physic*al 
director  for  the  gymnasium,  and  various  assistants  for  the  care  of  the 
building  and  grounds  and  the  cK)nvenience  of  the  club.  It  is  intended 
that  the  club  shall  become  self-supporting  by  securing  a  large  mem- 
bership, but  until  this  is  accomplished  the  income  of  the  club  from 
membership  fees  and  other  sources  will  be  supplemented  by  appropri- 
ations out  of  the  general  library  fund,  contributed  by  the  founder. 

The  club  has  three  classes  of  membership,  viz,  full,  junior,  and 
ladies.  Males  over  18  years  of  age  are  admitted  to  full  membei'ship, 
entitling  them  to  all  the  privileges  of  the  clubrooms  and  grounds, 
upon  payment  of  a  fee  of  $1.50  per  quarter,  if  employees  of  the  steel 
company,  or  $2  per  quarter  if  not  such  employees;  males  under  18 
years  of  age  are  admitted  to  junior  membership  by  paying  50  cents 
per  quarter,  which  entitles  them  to  all  the  privileges  of  the  club  except 
the  use  of  the  billiard  and  card  rooms.  Ladies  may  become  members 
by  the  payment  of  $1  per  quarter,  which  entitles  them  to  use  the  club- 
rooms  on  at  least  two  afternoons  each  week,  together  with  the  use  of 
the  grounds  upon  application  to  the  superintendent.  The  clubrooms, 
including  the  baths  and  gymnasium,  are  open  daily,  except  Sundays, 
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from  9  a.  m.  to  9  p.  m.  from  April  to  September,  and  from  9  a.  m.  to 
10.30  p.  m.  from  October  to  March.  In  addition,  the  baths  are  open 
Sunday  mornings  from  9  to  12  o'clock.  The  club  membership  has 
varied  from,  approximately,  600  in  summer  to  1,100  during  the  winter. 
About  half  the  members  are  employees  of  the  steel  company,  the 
remainder  being  principally  ladies  and  boys,  largely  members  of 
employees'  families. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  management  to  provide  for  courses  of 
instruction,  lectures,  and  entertainments,  and  for  evening  classes  in 
various  branches. 

METROPOLITAN  STREET  RAIIiWAT  ASSOCIATION,  NEW  TORK,  N.  T. 

This  is  a  Ijeneficial  and  social  club,  organized  in  February,  1897, 
with  membership  confined  to  employees  of  the  Metropolitan  Street  Rail- 
way Company  of  New  York  City.  It  was  incorporated  under  the  laws 
of  New  York  with  150  members;  in  July,  1899,  its  membership  had 
risen  to  2,643,  and  was  constantly  increasing.  The  payment  of  50 
cents  per  month  as  dues  entitles  a  member  to  receive  financial  aid  in 
case  of  disability  arising  from  sickness  or  accident,  not  to  exceed  $90 
in  a  year,  or  $150  is  paid  the  representatives  of  a  member  in  case  of 
his  death.  It  is  mainly  through  its  social  features,  however,  that  this 
club  has  been  able  to  attain  its  great  prosperity  and  to  wield  a  pow- 
erful and  beneficial  influence  among  the  railway  company's  employees. 

The  club  holds  regular  monthly  meetings  for  business  and  social 
purposes  in  the  commodious  rooms  which  the  railway  company  has 
provided  and  furnished  for  it  at  the  corner  of  Seventh  avenue  and 
Fiftieth  street.  These  rooms  consist  of  a  large  assembly  hall,  with  a 
seating  capacity  of  450,  and  a  library  and  reading  room,  which  is  also 
used  for  correspondence  purposes,  social  games,  etc.  The  rooms  are 
open  daily  to  the  members,  except  Sundays,  from  9  a.  m.  until  10  p.  m. 
They  are  constantly  patronized,  as  a  place  of  regular  resort,  by  the 
club  members  while  not  on  duty,  bringing  them  into  friendly  inter- 
course and  giving  them  opportunity  for  rest,  recreation,  or  intellectual 
diversion,  and  enabling  them  to  spend  their  leisure  hours  away  from 
saloons  or  other  undesirable  resorts  where  they  would  otherwise  be 
almost  compelled  to  congregate. 

The  secretary,  who  has  general  control  of  the  club's  aflfairs,  is  in 
daily  attendance,  his  ofiice  being  in  the  club's  library  room,  and  he  is 
at  all  times  ready  to  render  assistance  or  give  counsel  to  the  men  in 
their  personal  affairs.  His  salary  is  paid  wholly  by  the  railway  com- 
pany as  is  also  that  of  the  librarian,  who,  in  addition  to  his  regular 
duties,  aids  the  secretary  in  his  work.  The  circulating  library  con- 
tains 1,500  volumes  of  miscellaneous  litei*ature,  together  with  the 
current  magazines  and  papers,  all  furnished  by  the  milway  company. 
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The  rooms  are  cared  for,  heated,  and  lighted  by  the  railway  com- 
pany, without  expense  to  the  club;  in  fact,  the  club  has  no  expense  of 
administration  whatever,  all  requirements  in  that  direction  being  pro- 
vided for  by  the  company,  which  also  makes  frequent  cash  contribu- 
tions to  the  club's  treasury  in  order  to  enable  it  to  promptly  meet 
its  obligations  in  the  payment  of  disability  and  death  benefits  for 
which  its  regular  revenue  from  membership  dues  is  insuflScient. 
The  club  also  employs  a  physician,  for  whose  services  each  member 
pays  a  small  sum  monthly,  who  gives  regular  medical  attention  when- 
ever it  is  needed  by  the  members  or  their  families. 

At  the  regular  monthly  meetings,  after  the  transaction  of  its  ordi- 
nary business,  the  club  devotes  the  evening  to  social  entertainment. 
The  exercises  consist  of  singing,  instrumental  music,  recitations, 
addresses  by  members  or  invited  guests,  and  occasionally  of  vaude- 
ville features  by  either  members  or  outside  invited  talent.  The 
assembly  room  is  provided  with  a  piano. 

Once  a  year  a  theatrical  entertainment  is  given  in  one  of  the  larger 
New  York  theaters,  to  which  all  the  employees  of  the  company  with 
their  families  are  invited.  This  entertainment  is  managed  entirely  by 
the  club,  which  secures  the  best  theatrical  talent  from  the  various 
New  York  theaters,  but  the  entire  expense  of  it  is  paid  for  by  the 
railway  company.  During  the  summer  of  each  year  an  excursion 
and  picnic  is  arranged  and  conducted  under  the  auspices  of  the  club, 
and,  similarly,  each  winter  a  grand  ball  is  given,  for  which  tickets  are 
sold  to  the  cx)mpany's  employees,  the  surplus  arising  from  such  sale 
being  used  in  the  payment  of  financial  benefits  to  which  the  members 
or  their  families  may  be  entitled. 

This  organization,  outside  of  the  good  accomplished  by  its  insurance 
features,  has  brought  about  and  fostered  a  very  cordial  feeling  between 
the  company  and  its  employees;  has  brought  the  men  into  closer 
acquaintance  and  relationship  with  each  other,  and  promoted  a  general 
feeling  of  good-fellowship  among  them;  has  kept  them  from  the 
streets  or  saloons  during  their  hours  of  leisure;  and  has  distinctly 
benefited  them,  morally,  socially,  and  intellectually. 

THE  NATIONAIi  CASH  REGISTER  COMPANY,  DAYTON,  OHIO. 

The  advanced  methods  and  liln^ral  policy  pursued  by  the  National 
Cash  Register  Company,  of  Dayton,  Ohio,  in  its  business  and  social 
relations  with  its  employees,  who  number  about  2,000,  have  attracted 
widespread  attention  and  commendation  among  sociologists  and  ec/>n- 
omists;  and  the  example  they  have  established,  coupled  with  the  indu- 
bitable proof  they  give  that  ^'it  pays"  to  foster  and  advance  the  moral, 
social,  intellectual,  and  physical  well-being  of  the  wage-earner,  is  result- 
ing in  the  practical  adoption  of  their  ideas  and  many  of  their  special 
plans  by  manufacturers  in  various  sections  of  the  count^.OOglC 
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Among  the  many  beneficent  things  which  this  company  has  accom- 
plished, the  organization  of  its  employees  into  clubs  and  societies*  is^ 
prominent.  The  advantages  of  these  organizations,  as  stated  by  one 
of  the  company's  officials,  are,  first,  the  creation  of  an  esprit  de  corps 
among  the  emploj^ees,  and  the  improvement  of  their  morale  as  well  as 
that  of  their  families  and  all  the  neighborhood;  second,  they  result  in 
more  intelligent  labor,  and  enable  the  company  to  command  a  higher 
class  of  i>eople;  third,  having  a  better  class  of  people,  the  company 
secures  better  work  and  more  of  it,  the  employees  being  rendered  more 
efficient  and  capable  of  performing  much  more  and  better  work  than 
formerly;  fourth,  they  have  created  an  atmosphere  of  good-fellowship 
and  warm  family  interest  among  employees  and  theii*  families,  and 
have  removed  the  barriers  that  ordinarly  exist  between  employer  and 
emplojee;  fifth,  the  character  of  the  workmen  has  been  elevated,  and 
throughout  the  entire  city  a  love  of  better  homes  and  a  desire  to  do 
better  work  has  been  brought  about;  sixth,  other  employers  have  been 
led  to  see  the  value  of  these  methods  and  to  adopt  them  in  their  deal- 
ings with  their  employees.  The  principle  upon  which  the  whole  sys- 
tem of  the  company  is  based  is  simply  the  showing  of  a  daily  personal 
interest  in  their  employees'  comfort  and  welfare. 

The  headquarters  for  the  social,  intellectual,  and  moi-al  life  of  the 
employees  is  the  N.  C  R.  House,  a  cottage  owned  by  the  company, 
which  consists  of  the  apartments  occupied  by  the  deaconess  and  her 
assistant  (who  are  employed  by  the  company  and  give  their  entire  time 
to  the  many  interests  which  center  here);  the  library,  the  books  of 
which  circulate  among  the  employees,  and  a  large  room  which  serves 
as  a  meeting  place  for  the  boys'  and  girls'  clubs,  the  kindergarten,  and 
the  various  sewing  classes.  The  house  is  maintained  by  the  company — 
light,  heat,  janitor's  services,  and  furnishings  all  being  supplied.  Fre- 
quently as  many  as  sixteen  meetings  per  week  are  held  by  the  various 
cluljs  and  committees,  attended  by  an  aggregate  of  more  than  500 
people.  Brief  descriptions  follow  of  the  various  clubs  and  organiza- 
tions in  this  establishment: 

The  Advance  Club  is  an  organization  consisting  of  the  officer  of 
the  company,  heads  of  departments,  foremen,  assistants,  clerks,  and 
from  75  to  100  of  the  i-ank  and  file  from  the  different  departments  of  the 
factory.  The  club  meets  at  irregular  periods,  on  the  call  of  the  presi- 
dent of  the  company,  in  a  commodious  hall  specially  provided  for  the 
purpose.  The  design  of  the  club  is  to  discuss  any  questions  that  may 
arise  of  interest  to  the  members  regarding  the  management  of  the 
basiness;  to  hear  reports  of  visits  to  prominent  manufacturing  estab- 
lishments by  those  making  them — the  company  frequently  sending 
employees  to  study  the  work  of  other  factories;  and  to  consider  the 
best  methods  of  factory  and  office  organization  and  criticise  weak 
points  therein.     This  club  was  organized  in  1800.^.  .JTJg^  president  of 
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tiie  company  designates  some  one  to  preside  at  each  meeting.  The 
organization  is  informal,  no  elections  being  held  nor  dues  paid  by 
members. 

The  Woman's  Century  Club  was  organized  in  1896,  and  in  the 
summer  of  1899  had  204  members,  all  female  employees.  It  is  a  reg- 
ular literary  club,  electing  its  own  officers,  outlining  its  own  work, 
having  its  own  dues  for  membership,  and  wholly  controlling  its  own 
plans,  the  company  simply  furnishing  a  place  of  meeting,  with  light, 
heat,  and  furnishings  in  the  hall  of  the  Advance  Club.  Its  meetings 
are  of  one  hour's  duration,  bimonthly,  and  at  noon.  The  meetings  are 
conducted  pursuant  to  regular  programmes  such  lus  are  usual  in  the 
Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  of  which  this  club  is  a  member.  The 
club  issues  an  annual  calendar  outlining  its  work  for  the  ensuing  year. 
The  programmes  include  musicy  recitations,  addresses,  discussions,  and 
tiae  reading  of  original  essays.  The  membership  is  divided  into  sec- 
tions, each  section  following  a  particular  line  of  study  and  taking  a 
leading  part  in  the  programme  at  regular  intervals.  The  expenses  of 
the  club  are  met  by  the  dues  paid  by  members,  50  cents  being  paid 
annually  by  each. 

The  Progress  Club  is  an  organization  of  male  employees  founded 
in  1896,  and  has  a  membership  of  about  400.  It  has  the  usual  equip- 
ment of  officers  and  an  executive  committee  that  plans  and  directs  its 
work.  Its  meetings  are  held  bimonthly,  in  the  afternoons,  in  a  hall 
provided  by  the  company.  Its  dues  for  membership  are  50  cents  per 
year.  The  programme  usually  consists  of  the  discussion  of  practical 
topics  of  interest  to  men — politics,  i*eligion,  mechanics,  science,  travel, 
and  questions  pertaining  to  factory  life.  The  programmes  are 
arranged  from  time  to  time  by  the  executive  committee  and  are 
announced  on  the  bulletin  boards  throughout  the  factory. 

The  Young  People'^s  Club  is  a  social  and  literary  society  composed 
of  the  young  people  in  the  factory.  Its  meetings  are  held  weekly, 
in  the  evening,  at  the  N.  C.  R.  House,  under  the  general  suj^er- 
vision  of  the  deaconess.  It  has  a  regular  organization  and  prepares 
its  own  programmes,  which  are,  generally,  of  a  literary  character 
for  the  first  part  of  the  evening,  followed  by  social  features.  It  has 
a  membership  of  40,  who  pay  monthly  dues  of  5  cents  each,  and  its 
officers  are  elected,  as  in  all  other  organizations  in  this  factory,  semi- 
annually. 

The  Outdoor  Art  Association  was  organized  in  1899  and  has  about 
50  members,  who  pay  annual  dues  of  $2  each.  Its  purpose  is  to 
enlarge  interest  in  landscape  gardening,  flower  cultiu'e,  and  photog- 
raphy. The  company  furnishes  it  with  whatever  printing  is  necessary 
and  a  place  of  meeting. 

The  South  Park  Girls'  Literary  Club  was  organized  in  1897  and 
has  150  members.     It  meets  weekly  in  the  N.D^^rzeSyUfe«©^leIts 
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work,  carried  on  under  the  direction  of  the  deaconess,  usually  consists 
of  rea-dings  and  other  literary  exercises  and  in  the  taking  of  lessons  in 
embroidery.  It  has  its  own  organization  and  makes  and  carries  out 
its  own  programmes  and  plans.  The  members  pay  weekly  dues  of  2 
cents  eacL 

The  Boys'  Garden  Club  has  been  in  existence  since  1896,  and  con- 
sists of  about  50  boys  who  are  taught  during  the  summer  the  best 
methods  of  vegetable  gardening.  The  company  furnishes  two  acres 
of  ground,  tools,  seed,  and  competent  instructors,  and  offers  prizes 
amounting  to  $50  per  year  for  the  best  work  accomplished  by  club 
members.  The  results  have  been  remarkable  and  the  interest  taken  in 
the  club's  success,  by  both  old  and  young,  highly  encouraging. 

The  Boys'  Club  wa«  organized  in  1897  and  has  120  members.  It 
includes  sons  of  employees  and  boys  of  the  neighborhood  between  12 
and  16  years  of  age.  Its  meetings  are  held  one  night  each  week,  in 
the  N.  C.  R.  House,  under  the  direction  of  the  deaconess  and  her 
assistant.  It  has  its  own  organization  and  officers,  and  makes  its  own 
programme  of  exercises,  which  are  usually  literary  and  debating.  The 
members  of  this  club  form  a  part  of  the  Boys'  Military  Brigade  and 
are  equipped  with  quaker  guns,  and  uniforms  supplied  partly  by  the 
company  and  partly  by  the  members  themselves.  They  have  regular 
days  for  military  training  and  are  officered  by  boys  employed  in  the 
factory. 

The  colored  janitors  of  the  factory,  24  in  number,  have  a  regularly 
organized  Glee  Club  and  hold  periodical  meetings  for  rehearsal.  They 
sing  popular  melodies  for  their  own  pleasure  and  that  of  employees  of 
the  establishment.  There  is  also  an  Autoharp  Club  composed  of  young 
women,  who  meet  every  week  and  practice  under  a  competent  leader- 
ship, and  a  brass  band,  known  as  the  N.  C.  R.  Band,  of  20  members, 
which  was  organized  in  1897.  The  band  is  furnished  with  instruments, 
uniforms,  and  a  place  to  practice  by  the  company,  and  in  return  play 
on  special  occasions  for  the  companj^  and  employees.  The  band  derives 
considerable  income  from  outside  engagements. 

The  N.  C.  R.  Relief  Association  is  a  mutual  insurance  society, 
organized  in  1896,  in  which  any  person  who  has  been  in  the  com- 
pany's employ  for  30  days  is  eligible  to  membership.  It  pays  liberal 
disability  and  death  benefits,  has  a  membership  approximating  1,000, 
and  its  affairs  are  in  a  prosperous  condition.  The  company  assists  it 
by  furnishing  a  place  of  meeting,  light,  and  heat,  doing  whatever  print- 
ing is  necessary,  and  giving  its  officers,  without  deduction  of  pay, 
whatever  time  is  necessary  in  attending  to  its  affairs. 

The  Woman's  Guild  is  an  association  of  about  100  women,  mostly 
wives  of  men  employed  in  the  factory,  which  was  organized  in  1896. 
The  guild  meets  every  Thursday  afternoon  and  conducts  a  literary 
programme  varied  with  discussions  of  practical  qije^tipp^^  neighbor- 
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hood  life  or  addresses  by  prominent  visitors.  It  has  a  special  commit- 
tee on  outdoor  ai*t,  whose  duty  it  is  to  encourage  the  beautifying  of 
homes  in  the  neighborhood.  It  also  assists  in  the  work  of  the  boys' 
and  girls'  clubs. 

Among  the  various  bcneticent  features  which  this  company  ha^ 
provided  for  the  improvement  of  industrial  conditions  are  the  educa- 
tional and  other  classes.  In  the  fall  of  1895  the  School  of  Mechanics 
was  organized  by  the  company  among  its  employees,  and  instruction 
was  given  on  light,  heat,  power,  and  similar  subjects.  The  purpose 
was  to  instruct  the  workmen  so  as  to  make  them  better  qualified  to 
perfonn  the  work  required  of  them.  Subsequently  the  organization 
of  evening  classes  by  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  led  the  company  to  encourage 
its  people  to  join  those  classes,  and  there  are  now  about  150  in  regular 
attendance  in  them.  In  1898  a  company  of  young  men,  some  of  whom 
were  studying  at  home,  some  in  correspondence  schools,  and  some  in 
the  city  evening  classes,  organized  a  club  under  the  leadership  of  the 
best  trained  men  in  the  factory  for  the  study  of  algebra  and  mechanics, 
and  this  club  holds  regular  weekly  meetings,  without  any  expense 
except  for  materials  and  text-books,  the  company  furnishing  a  meeting- 
place  and  necessary  facilities. 

The  Industrial  School  for  Girls  has  been  conducted  since  1895,. 
under  the  direction  of  the  Women's  Christian  Association,  in  rooms^ 
furnished,  lighted,  and  heated  by  the  company.  It  is  composed  of  tho 
children  of  residents  in  the  vicinity  of  the  factory,  mostly  employee* 
therein.  Instruction  is  given  for  3  hours  weekly,  from  October  1  to 
June  1,  in  practical  and  plain  sewing,  no  other  branch  being  taught. 
The  school  has  about  125  pupils. 

The  ti-aining  of  the  younger  children  of  the  company's  employees, 
and  of  the  neighborhood,  is  provided  for  by  the  Kindergarten  Associ- 
ation, which  was  organized  in  1896  and  is  composed  of  a  regular  mem- 
bei-ship  of  100  women,  who  pay  50  cents  per  year  as  dues,  and  an 
honorary  membership  of  over  100  male  employees  and  officers  of  the 
company,  who  pay  from  $1  to  $10  per  year.  This  association  supplies 
the  materials  used  in  the  kindergarten.  The  school  is  conducted  10 
months  in  the  year,  and,  in  addition,  a  summer  kindergarten  and 
playground  has  been  established,  for  which  purpose  the  company  has 
given  the  use  of  two  cottages  which  have  been  united  and  fitted  up  as 
schools  and  residences  for  the  instructors.  This  sunmier  school  takes 
care  of  children  from  4  to  12  years  of  age,  the  regular  limit  being  from 
4  to  7.  Four  teachers  are  employed  in  the  work  of  the  kindergarten, 
2  of  whom  also  teach  in  the  afternoon  in  the  kindergarten  extension, 
a  school  open  to  the  children  of  a  small  suburb  two  blocks  away  from  the 
factory.  In  the  school  the  usual  kindergarten  work  is  conducted  and 
in  addition  there  is  a  kitchen-garden  class^  nature-study  classes,  sew- 
ing, drawing,  modeling,  physical   culture,  and  choral  classes,  with 
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sloid  work  for  the  small  boys,  gyinnastica,  and  phj«ical  culture.  The 
grounds  connected  with  the  School  are  fitted  with  swings,  hammocks^ 
and  games,  and  a  small  rivulet  runs  through  them,  in  which  the  chil- 
dren take  great  delight.  The  importance  attached  to  the  work  of 
these  schools  by  the  company  is  evidenced  by  a  sign  hung  at  the 
entrance  of  the  factory  reading:  "'  By  the  year  1915  no  application  for 
a  position  in  the  factory  will  be  considered  unless  the  applicant,  when 
a  child,  attended  the  kindergarten."  There  is  also  a  sign  reading: 
**Do  not  apply  for  any  position,  either  mechanical,  requiring  special 
skill,  or  clerical,  if  not  a  graduate  of  a  high  school  or  its  equivalent." 

The  Domestic  Economy  Department  of  the  establishment  is  under 
the  direction  of  a  graduate  of  Pratt  Institute,  who  has  charge  of  the 
instruction  of  the  cooking  and  sewing  classes  mentioned  below,  the 
arrangement  and  preparation  of  the  lunches  of  the  company's  oflBcers, 
and  of  those  furnished  daily  to  the  female  employees,  without  charge, 
in  the  large  and  beautiful  dining  room  provided  and  arranged  expressly 
for  the  purpose. 

A  cottage  in  the  company's  grounds  is  fitted  up  for  the  cooking 
school,  and  is  equipped  with  a  range,  utensils,  and  a  laboratory.  In 
this  school  the  Cooking  Class  for  N.  C.  R.  Women  and  the  Cooking 
Classes  for  Girls  are  conducted.  The  class  for  women  was  organized 
in  1897,  and  is  open  to  all  young  women  of  the  factory  who  pay  50 
cents  a  year  to  partially  cover  the  cost  of  materials.  The  course  of 
study  is  that  of  the  best  institutes,  and  includes  plain  and  fancy  cook- 
ing, instruction  in  housekeeping,  marketing,  and  the  details  of  domes- 
tic economy.  This  class  is  divided  into  two  sections,  and  mtn^bj  on 
Mondays  and  Fridays  from  5.15  to  7.15  p.  m.  The  Cooking  Classes 
for  Girls,  of  which  there  are  two,  are  conducted  for  the  benefit  of 
the  children  of  the  employees  and  of  the  neighborhood.  One  of  the 
classes  is  arranged  specially  for  girls  who  work  during  the  day,  and  is 
held  each  Wednesday  evening;  the  other  meets  on  Saturday  afternoons 
and  is  open  to  younger  children  and  school  girls.  The  course  of 
instruction  covers  plain  cooking  and  the  simpler  details  of  housekeep- 
ing; and  all  materials  and  supplies  for  the  classes  are  furnished  by  the 
company,  free  of  charge. 

The  Sewing  Class  for  N.  C.  R.  Women  was  organized  in  1898. 
It  meets  each  Thursday  at  noon,  and  receives  a  regular  coui*se  of 
instruction  in  plain  and  fancy  sewing,  similar  to  that  followed  in  Pratt 
Institute.  The  instruction  and  place  of  meeting  are  supplied  by  the 
company,  and,  in  1899,  42  members  were  enrolled.  The  Summer 
School  for  Sewing  was  organized  June  1,  1899,  and  has  a  member- 
ship of  100.  It  meets  once  each  week,  on  Wednesday,  in  a  room  pro- 
vided for  the  purpose,  and  is  given  instruction  by  an  expert  dress- 
maker, particular  attention  being  given  to  the  making  of  women's 
garments.     On  Wednesday  mornings  the  children  of  employees  and  of 
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the  neighborhood  are  taught,  and  in  the  afternoons  the  mothers. 
Each  pnpii  pays  5  cents  per  lesson,  which  supplies  sufficient  funds  to 
pay  the  teacher  and  for  materials. 

Besides  those  alreadj^  described,  there  are  other  features  in  this  estab- 
lishment, all  tending  toward  the  betterment  of  industrial  conditions. 

The  Boys'  and  Girls'  Gymnasium  Classes,  composed  of  the  younger 
members  of  other  clubs  connected  with  the  factory,  meet  on  Saturday 
afternoons.  The  company  supplies  instruction  and  a  place  of  meeting, 
either  a  room  or  in  the  oj>en  air,  according  to  the  season,  and  a  small 
amount  of  apparatus.  The  practice  is  largely  calisthenics,  and  no 
charge  is  made  for  membership. 

The  Dancing  Classes,  which  were  organized  in  1898  and  1899,  are 
open  to  all  the  young  people  in  the  factory  and  to  members  of  the 
boys'  and  girls'  clubs  upon  payment  of  50  cents  each  per  year.  The 
classes  meet  in  the  company's  large  dining  hall. 

The  Bicycle  Club  is  supplied  with  stall  room  for  wheels  and  a  man 
to  care  for  them,  and  holds  occasional  social  meetings. 

In  the  fall  of  1898  the  Penny  Bank  was  instituted  for  the  purpose 
of  encouraging  savings  by  the  children  in  the  organizations  connected 
with  the  establishment.  The  savings  are  by  means  of  stamps,  after 
the  manner  of  the  Penny  Provident  Association,  and  when  the  deposits 
reach  sufficient  amounts  the  depositors  are  urged  to  transfer  them  to 
good  buildiiig  associations. 

The  company  also  provides  for  a  Sunday  school,  in  which  are 
enrolled  over  600  of  the  children  and  youth  of  the  neighborhood.  The 
teachers  of  this  school  are  regularly  organized,  the  name  of  the  society 
being  the  South  Park  Teachers'  Association.  The  Sunday  school  is 
unique,  its  purpose  being  to  teach,  in  addition  to  the  truths  of  Chris- 
tianity and  their  application  to  daily  life,  the  planting  and  culture  of 
flowers,  the  care  of  home,  music,  and  similar  beneficial  things. 

The  improvement  of  homes  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  factory  is 
encouraged,  through  the  South  Park  Improvement  Association,  by  the 
giving  of  prizes  amounting  to  $250  per  year  for  the  best  examples  of 
ornamental  planting  and  vine  growing,  and  for  the  best-kept  houses, 
yards,  and  window  boxes.  Free  instruction  is  given  in  the  principles 
of  decorative  planting  and  landscape  gardening.  By  means  of  free 
illustrated  lectures  examples  of  good  and  bad  taste  in  gardening  arc 
shown,  together  with  pictures  of  beautiful  homes  and  scenes  in  all 
parts  of  the  world. 

Especial  attention  is  given  to  the  comfort  of  female  employees,  of 
whom  there  are  more  than  200.  ''They  go  to  work  an  hour  later  than 
the  men  in  the  morning  and  leave  10  minutes  earlier  in  the  evening.  In 
addition  to  a  10-minutes'  recess  each  morning  and  afternoon,  they  have 
regular  holidays  during  the  year.  This  gives  them  8  hours'  work  per 
day,  for  which  they  receive  10  hours'  pay.     Th^jgitg^SQDvfurnished  with 
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aprons  and  oversleeves,  which  are  laundered  free  of  charge.  In  factory 
and  office  rooms  alike  the  women  have  chairs  with  high  backs  and  foot 
rests.  At  the  noon  hour  luncheon  is  served  to  the  women  in  the  din- 
ing room,  on  the  fourth  floor  of  the  administration  building,  which  is 
tastefully  fitted  up  and  reached  by  elevators.  Here,  free  of  charge, 
are  served  coffee  or  tea  and  hot  portions  requisite  to  a  satisfactory 
luncheon,  to  which  the  women  add  whatever  their  fancy  dictates 
from  their  own  luncheon  baskets.  These  luncheons  are  served  from 
a  model  kitchen  adjoining  the  dining  room,  which  is  a  daily  les- 
son in  good  housekeeping.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  room  is  a 
curtained  rest  room,  with  cots  and  easy  chairs  for  the  comfort  of  any 
of  the  women  who  at  any  time  may  be  indisposed.  A  piano,  purchased 
by  the  young  women,  offers  opportunity  for  music  during  the 
intervals  of  the  noon  hour.  There  are  also  a  reading  room  and  a 
bookcase  supplied  with  good  literature,  inviting  familiarity  with  the 
best  writers." 

The  company  has  fitted  up  a  large  building  in  the  business  center  of 
the  city,  with  stage  and  chairs,  in  which  frequent  lectures  and  enter- 
tainments are  given  for  the  employees,  who  are  also  at  liberty  to  use 
the  hall  for  meetings  of  their  organizations  or  other  purposes.  This  is 
in  addition  to  the  large  hall  in  the  administration  building,  which  is 
handsomely  fitted  and  furnished  for  similar  purposes. 

The  male  employees  are  given  10  hours'  pay  for  9i  hours'  work, 
and  are  allowed  time  for  weekly  baths,  as  are  also  the  women,  in  com- 
fortably and  conveniently  ari*anged  bathrooms. 

The  employees  of  the  company  are  encouraged  in  every  way  to  make 
suggestions,  criticisms,  or  complaints  of  any  kind,  either  affecting 
the  construction  of  machines,  the  management  of  the  business,  or  the 
relations  of  employees  with  their  immediate  superiors  or  with  each 
other.  For  this  pui*pose  autogmphic  registers  are  placed  in  every 
department,  upon  which  each  employee  is  invited  to  write  his  sug- 
gestions or  criticisms,  which  are  collected  and  carefully  considered  at 
frequent  intervals.  Many  thousands  of  valuable  suggestions  have 
been  made  by  the  workmen  and  adopted  by  the  company,  which  gives, 
every  six  months,  prizes  amounting  to  $650  in  gold,  vaiying  from  $5 
to  $50  each,  to  the  employees  whose  suggestions  have  been  found  most 
worth}^  of  adoption.  The  presentation  of  these  prizes  is  always  an 
occasion  of  public  interest.  In  the  winter  they  are  given  in  the  opera 
house,  with  appropriate  ceremonies  and  exercises.  In  summer  they 
are  held  in  the  open  air,  all  employees  and  their  families  uniting  to 
make  the  oc<jasion  a  delightful  social  event.  The  company  contributes 
refreshments  and  amusements  of  various  kinds,  including  day  and 
night  fireworks,  and  erects  pavilions  for  dancing,  and  the  thousands 
who  attend  have  a  day  of  thorough  enjoyment. 

The  entire  armngement  and  construction  of  the  factory  Issuph  as 
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to  aflford  all  employees  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  light  and  pure 
air,  while  rigid  rules  regarding  neatness  and  cleanliness  are  enforced. 
Attention  is  constantly  given  to  the  health,  comfort,  convenience, 
education,  and  happiness  of  employees  and  their  children  and  families, 
and  the  management  is  ever  on  the  lookout  for  new  plans  and  ideas 
that  will  cx)ntribute  to  these  ends.  The  result  of  the  company's  effort 
to  give  pleasant  and  elevating  surroundings  and  facilities  has  been  a 
vastly  increased  interest  and  efficiency  on  the  part  of  employees  in 
their  work  and  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  profits  of  the  company. 

THE  KINNABD  MANXJFACTTJBINa  COMPANT,  DATTON,  OHIO. 

President  Kinnard,  of  this  company,  which  is  a  large  manufactur- 
ing concern  of  Dayton  with  many  female  employees,  states  that  dur- 
ing the  summer  of  1898  considerable  trouble  was  encountered  because 
of  the  fact  that  the  experienced  force  of  the  establishment  was  con- 
stantly being  depleted  on  account  of  sudden  illness  and  fainting  spells 
among  the  women,  as  many  as  seven  or  eight  a  day  being  frequently 
compelled  to  quit  work.  Physicians  were  summoned  to  examine  the 
factory  and  its  management  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  cause 
of  these  frequent  collapses,  and  they  all  pronounced  the  sanitary  con- 
ditions to  be  perfect.  No  cause  for  the  excessive  rate  of  sickness  could 
be  found,  and  it  was  finally  suggested  that  perhaps  the  trouble  was 
caused  by  too  close  application  on  the  part  of  the  women  to  their  work, 
and  that  a  little  rest  in  the  forenoons  and  afternoons  would  probably 
be  found  beneficial.  The  suggestion  was  promptly  acted  upon,  and 
an  informal  calisthenics  club  was  immediately  formed,  a  competent 
instructor  employed  by  the  company,  and  ever  since  the  female  em- 
ployees have  been  given  15  minutes'  recess  each  morning  and  afternoon, 
during  which  all  the  women  join  in  light  gymnastic  exercises.  The 
effect  of  this  has  been  very  marked  upon  the  health  and  efficiency  of 
the  women.  After  the  calisthenics  they  resume  their  work  with  cheer- 
fulness and  alacrity;  buoyancy  of  spirits  and  happiness  of  mind  pre- 
vail where  foimerly  languor  and  despondency  ruled,  and  much  more 
and  better  work  is  accomplished  than  before  the  organization  of  the 
calisthenics  club. 

About  once  each  month,  except  during  the  summer,  an  entertain- 
ment of  a  musical  and  litei-ary  character  is  given,  in  which  the  pro- 
gramme is  participated  in  and  almost  wholly  carried  out  by  the  com- 
pany's employees  for  the  enjoyment  and  education  of  themselves  and 
their  friends.  The  company  gives  its  employees  one  day  each  year  for 
a  picnic  or  outing,  for  which  they  form  a  committee  of  arrangements 
among  themselves.  The  company  pays  all  expenses  connected  with 
this  annual  holiday,  and  it  always  proves  a  very  enjoyable  occasion  for 
both  employers  and  employees,  who  come  back  to  their  work  with 
renewed  energy  and  interest.  Digitized  by  L^OOg IC 
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At  the  time  the  foregoing  information  was  furnished  (in  1899)  the 
company  was  arranging  for  the  equipment  of  rooms  in  a  building  ad- 
joining their  factory  to  be  used  for  club  meetings,  reading  and  rest 
rooms,  and  was  encouraging  the  formation  of  social  and  literary  cliibs 
of  various  kinds  among  the  employees.  The  effects  of  the  company's 
efforts  have  been,  in  addition  to  improved  efficiency  of  the  employees, 
to  bring  them  into  closer  and  more  pleasant  relations  with  each  other 
and  with  their  employers,  and  to  greatly  enhance  their  moral,  intel- 
lectual, and  physical  welfare;  to  make  them  feel  that  they  are  some- 
thing more  than  mere  toilers,  and  to  realize  that  they  occupy  respon- 
sible positions  in  the  estimation  of  the  company  for  which  they  work 
and  in  the  community  in  which  they  live. 

LEGLEB  &  CO.,  DATTON,  OHIO. 

The  Young  Woman's  Progress  Club  is  a  club  composed  of  about  60 
members,  constituting  in  the  neighborhood  of  three-fourths  of  the 
female  employees  of  the  manufacturing  establishment  of  Legler  &  Co., 
of  Dayton,  Ohio.  It  originated  in  1898  through  the  suggestion  and 
efforts  of  a  lady  residing  in  Dayton  who  had  been  in  the  habit  of  visit- 
ing the  factor}'  at  the  noon  hour  and  reading  to  the  young  women. 
The  club  has  a  regular  organization,  with  the  usual  officei-s,  and  the 
members  pay  dues  of  60  cents  per  year.  It  meets  daily  at  the  noon 
hour — 4:5  minutes  being  granted  for  this  purpose  by  the  company 
every  day  except  Tuesday,  when  1  hour  is  allowed.  The  club  also 
meets  twice  a  month,  in  the  evening,  in  a  pleasant  room  in  the  factory 
set  aside  and  furnished  for  its  use  by  the  company.  It  is  a  literary 
and  social  organization,  pursuing  special  lines  of  study,  upon  which 
original  papers  are  prepared,  read,  and  discussed  by  the  members, 
and  its  room  is  provided  with  most  of  the  current  magazines  and  with 
games  of  different  kinds,  which  furnish  diversion  to  the  members  when 
not  engaged  in  the  more  serious  work  of  the  club.  Their  daily  noon 
meetings  are  informal,  except  the  ones  held  on  Tuesdays,  at  which 
regular  programmes  are  carried  out,  as  at  their  semimonthly  evening 
meetings.  They  are  connected  with  a  larger  organization,  know^n  as 
the  Young  Women's  League,  whose  meetings  they  attend  twice  a 
month.  One  of  the  fii*m  members  states  that  the  effect  of  this  organ- 
ization upon  the  employees  has  been  elevating,  morall}'  and  intellectu- 
ally; that  they  work  better  than  formerly,  and  have  more  self-respect, 
and  that,  considered  from  a  purely  financial  aspect,  "it  pays  in  dollars 
and  cents/' 

ELIAS  WEINBEICH,   DATTON,  OHIO. 

The  cigar  factory  of  the  above-named  manufacturer  is  located  in  a 
large,  well- ventilated  building,  constructed  with  special  reference  to 
the  health  and  comfort  of  the  emplovees,  of  whom 
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females.  The  women  are  organized  into  a  literary  club,  which  meets 
for  an  hour  and  a  half  each  week  and  is  presided  over  by  a  representa- 
tive of  the  Women's  League.  Various  lines  of  study  are  pursued  by 
this  club,  original  papers  are  prepared  and  read  by  the  members, 
according  to  prearranged  programmes,  and  interesting  and  improving 
exercises  of  an  educational  nature  are  engaged  in.  Great  interest  is 
taken  in  the  proceedings  of  the  club  by  the  female  employees,  all  of 
whom  participate  in  its  meetings.  Mr.  Weinreich  also  furnishes  a 
commodious  and  well-equipped  dining  room  for  the  use  of  his  em- 
ployees at  the  noon  hour.  He  is  convinced  that  the  profits  of  his 
business  have  been  greatly  increased,  and  says  that  the  morale  of  his 
employees  has  been  vastly  improved  by  the  features  that  prevail  in 
his  establishment  for  their  benefit. 

JOHN  WANAMAKEB,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

There  are  three  organizations  among  the  empWees  of  this  estab- 
lishment, the  Looking  Forward  Club,  the  Noonday  Club,  and  the 
Employees'  Relief  Association. 

The  first  named,  the  Looking  Forward  (^lub,  was  organized  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1898,  all  female  employees  being  eligible  to  membership,  and 
had,  in  August,  1899,  about  300  members,  whose  literary  and  social 
advancement  is  the  club's  object.  It  has  commodious  rooms  near  the 
establishment,  fully  furnished  and  equipped,  and  handsomely  deco- 
rated by  the  firm,  connected  with  which  is  a  lunch  room  and  kitchen 
for  the  exclusive  use  of  club  members.  The  club  has  a  full  organiza- 
tion, with  the  usual  officera  and  committees,  and  meets  such  minor 
expenses  as  are  not  provided  for  by  the  firm  by  the  collection  of  dues 
from  members  at  the  i-ate  of  50  cents  for  each  6  months.  The  execu- 
tive board  of  the  club  plans  its  work.  Its  meetings  are. held  inform- 
ally, daily  at  the  noon  hour,  and  regularly,  once  a  month  at  8  p.  m., 
for  business,  literary,  and  social  purposes.  Other  meetings,  social  or 
otherwise,  are  held  from  time  to  time,  or  may  be  arranged  by  the 
executive  board,  while  classes  in  calisthenics  and  in  history  are  held 
weekly.  The  club  has  five  standing  committees,  known  as  the  library, 
comfort,  reception,  social,  and  gymnasium  committees,  and  each  of 
these  looks  after  the  special  features  indicated  by  its  name.  The 
comfort  committee's  special  province  is  to  provide  for  the  care  and 
comfort  of  such  employees  as  may  be  disabled  by  sickness  or  other- 
wise, whether  club  members  or  not.  This  club  has  brought  about  a 
remarkable  spirit  of  friendliness  and  cooperation  among  the  employ- 
ees, and  the  general  result«  accomplished  by  it  have  been  so  highly 
beneficial  as  to  cause  the  firm  to  take  an  active  interest  in  it  and  to 
encourage  it  in  every  possible  way. 

The  Noonday  Club  was  organized  May  1,  1899,  with  85  members, 
all  males,  consisting  of  department  heads,  buyej-ggj^pj^^^j^f^j^anagers. 
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The  club  is  regfularly  organized  and  has  rooms  near  the  establishment, 
provided  with  necessary  furnishings,  materials  for  correspondence, 
daily  New  York  papers,  most  of  the  leading  magazines,  and  a  lunch 
room.  The  rooms  are  open  daily  from  11  to  2  to  members,  who 
spend  their  lunch  hours  there.  The  rooms  and  their  equipment  are 
supplied  by  the  firm,  without  expense  to  the  club,  the  minor  expenses 
of  whiC'h  are  met  by  the  payment  of  small  monthly  dues  by  the  mem- 
bers. The  plan  of  the  club  contemplates  the  holding  at  night  of 
regular  monthly  meetings  of  a  social  or  literary  nature.  This  organ- 
ization can  not  fail  of  being  beneficial  to  its  membership,  which 
includes  all  employees  who  are  eligible. 

The  Relief  Association  is  a  beneficial  insurance  organization  with  a 
membership  of  about  3,500,  including  every  employee  of  the  estab- 
lishment. Its  funds,  which  accrue  in  the  ordinary  way  by  the  regular 
payment  of  dues  by  members,  are  used  in  paying  sick  and  death  ben- 
efits, and  for  the  care  and  nursing  of  sick  members,  and,  occasionally, 
for  the  payment  of  their  traveling  expenses  when  necessary  for  them 
to  seek  change  of  climate.  Its  finances  are  in  a  prosperous  condi- 
tion, and  many  thousands  of  dollars  are  collected  and  disbursed  by  it 
annually. 

THE  ACME  SUCKER  BOD  COMPANY,  TOLEDO,  OHIO. 

A  good  idea  of  what  has  been  accomplished  by  this  company 
toward  the  improvement  of  industrial  conditions  and  the  elimination  of 
social  barriers  between  employer  and  employed  is  given  in  a  letter 
addressed  by  the  president  of  the  company,  Mr.  S.  M.  Jones,  under 
date  of  June  27,  1899,  to  an  agent  of  the  Department  of  Labor.  After 
narrating  the  beginning  of  the  business  of  the  company  and  describing 
the  deplorable  conditions  of  the  workmen  as  they  then  existed,  Mr. 
Jones  says: 

From  the  first  I  began  to  break  down  the  senseless,  silly  social 
distinction  that  exists  }x3tween  employer  and  employed.  I  believe  in 
equality  as  a  fundamental  proposition,  and  have  always  believed  in  it, 
and  have  always  believed  that  I  had  no  right  to  ask  a  man  to  work 
under  conditions  under  which  I  myself  would  not  be  satisfied  to  work. 
Moreover,  I  had  no  inclination  to  ask  any  man  to  do  for  me  what  I 
would  be  unwilling  to  do  for  others.  As  I  looked  about  me  and  saw 
the  hard  conditions  of  stupefying  toil  that  characterize  the  lives  of 
many  of  my  fellow-men,  and  retiected  how  impossible  it  is  for  thou- 
sands of  them  under  their  conditions  to  be  decent  citizens,  I  felt  keenly 
the  shame  and  outrage  of  the  social  situation.  Not  having  studied  very 
closely  the  ethics  of  the  Golden  Rule,  I  one  day  resolved  to  put  it  up 
in  the  shop  as  the  rule  governing  the  place,  foolishly  thinking  that  I 
could  carry  out  the  Golden  Rule  while  making  profit  from  the  toil  of 
my  fellow-men.  Though  I  know  now  that  this  can  not  be  done,  the 
Golden  Rule  still  hangs  on  the  wall.  It  has,  at  least,  been  an  ideal  for 
which    employer    and   employed   might  strive.     If  there   has   been 
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failure  to  live  up  to  it,  it  has  been  on  the  part  of  the  employers  i-ather 
than  on  the  part  of  the  men  who  do  the  work. 

We  have  continued  our  policy  of  breaking  down  the  wicked  idea  of 
social  distinction  from  the  beginning;  first  by  little  parties,  excur- 
sions down  the  bay,  and  so  on;  then  by  an  occasional  word  of  counsel, 
a  Washington  birthday  letter,  a  Christmas  letter;  the  opening  of  a 
small  park  and  playground  for  the  children  adjoining  the  factory,  and 
of  a  comfortable  hafl  upstairs  over  the  shop,  park  ana  hall  each  bearing 
the  name  of  *' Golden  Rule;"  aiTanffing  for  meetings  and  music  in  the 
park  on  Sundays  in  the  summer,  ana  in  the  hall  during  the  winter  time. 
Progressive  people  in  the  neighborhood  are  conducting  an  ethical  Sun- 
day school  in  the  hall  every  Sunday  afternoon.  The  meetings  in  both 
places  are  religious  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word,  though  broadly 
catholic.  The  subjects  discussed  and  studied  are  the  Golden  Rule, 
brotherhood,  patriotism,  the  wage  question,  and  various  phases  of  the 
social  problem.  *  *  *  In  addition  to  this  the  toen  have  organized 
among  themselves  a  club  for  the  study  of  social  problems.  *  *  ♦ 
The  men  also  have  a  German  social  club,  and  a  singing  club  has  been 
organized. 

About  a  year  ago  the  company  proposed  to  the  men  to  institute  an 
insurance  fund  to  provide  for  injuries,  sickness,  etc.,  the  company  pro- 
posing that  the  men  deposit  1  per  cent  of  their  weekly  wages  to  the 
credit  of  the  insurance  fund  and  a  like  amount  would  be  deposited  by 
the  company.  The  fund  is  under  the  charge  and  direction  of  the  men, 
who  have  lormed  the  society  with  rules  for  the  governing  thereof. 
Another  step  looking  toward  the  recognition  of  larger  social  obliga- 
tions has  been  the  extension  of  a  week's  vacation  with  pay  to  every 
workman,  the  men  being  requested  to  arrange  for  the  time  of  vacation 
with  the  manager,  so  as  to  uiterf ere  as  little  as  possible  with  the  work. 

For  nearly  three  years  we  have  been  running  the  shorter  workday, 
not  exactly  an  8-hour  day,  but  we  work  a  50-nour  week,  9  hours  for 
6  days  and  5  hours  on  Saturday.  We  lay  no  claim  to  having  done 
anything  from  a  charitable  motive;  the  whole  aim  has  been  to  strive 
toward  an  ideal  of  justice.  There  is  very  little  of  what  is  known  as  the 
"  boss"  idea  about  the  place — none  at  all,  indeed,  except  the  necessary 
direction — and  with  the  disappearance  of  the  ''boss"  idea  I  believe 
the  alleged  necessity  for  bosses  will  go  also.  Simple  justice  requires 
me  to  say  that  every  step  that  has  been  made  looking  toward  just  deal- 
ing has  met  with  a  responsive  echo  on  the  part  of  the  men,  and  shorter 
hours  and  better  treatment  have  resulted  in  better  work,  better  work- 
men, better  men,  better  citizens. 

The  Golden  Rule  Park,  with  its  delightful  old  trees  and  its  children's 
playground,  adjoining  the  shop  where  the  men  can  look  out  of  the 
windows  directly  upon  it,  has  had  an  elevating,  moralizing  effect,  and, 
indeed,  the  whole  moral  tone  of  the  neighborhood  has  been  improved 
by  its  healthful  atmosphere. 

No  one  has  a  right  to  hope  that  a  man  will  improve  very  rapidly  who 
feels  that  he  is  simply  used  as  a  cog  in  a  wheel — as  a  mere  instrument 
from  which  his  employer  wants  to  squeeze  profit.  ♦  *  *  There  is 
no  room  to  question  but  that  fair-play  treatment  pays,  from  the  sordid, 
economic  point  of  view.  I  have  not  cared  to  inquire,  however,  whether 
it  paid  or  not;  that  fact  does  not  concern  me  as  much  as  the  question. 
Is  it  right?  But  those  who  are  looking  at  the  mere  material  side  of 
the  question  will  be  pleased  to  know  that  it  pays  in  sordid  dollars  and 
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In  addition  to  the  other  features  in  operation  by  this  company  for 
the  benefit  of  its  employees,  it  makes  a  distribution  annually  of  a 
portion  of  its  profits  among  them,  etich  workman  receiving  a  sum 
proportional  to  the  amount  of  his  earnings  during  the  year. 

THE  'PROCTER  &  GAMBLE  COMPANT,  rVOKYDALE,  OHIO. 

The  methods  adopted  by  this  large  manufacturing  company  in  deal- 
ing with  its  employees  are  described  in  a  letti»r  from  the  general  man- 
ager, under  date  of  June  22,  1899,  from  which  the  following  extracts 
are  given: 

Profit  sharuuj. — Under  our  system  of  profit  sharing  all  employees 
who  have  been  in  the  employ  of  the  company  for  not  less  than  three 
months  are  entitled  to  receive  a  profit-sharing  dividend  upon  their 
wages  equal  to  that  declared  upon  the  common  stock;  that  is  to  sa}^ 
an  employee  who  received  wages  of  $500  a  year  receives  a  profit-sharing 
dividend  equal  in  amount  to  that  received  by  the  holder  of  §500  worth, 

Sar  value,  of  common  stock  of  the  company.  The  profit-sharing  divi- 
end  is  paid  at  the  same  time  the  dividends  are  paici  upon  the  common 
stock.  The  company  reserves  the  right  to  refuse  the  profit-sharing 
dividend  to  any  emplo}  ee  for  cause,  but  the  amount  of  the  dividend 
to  which  he  would  nave  been  entitled  is  distributed  among  the  other 
employees.  Since  the  inauguration  of  the  company  in  1890  the  profit- 
sharing  dividends  have  been  at  the  rate  of  12  per  cent,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  last  two  years,  when  they  have  been  at  the  rate  of  20  per 
cent  per  annum.  We  consider  the  system  a  success,  and  believe  that 
the  extra  interest  and  care  shown  by  the  employees  have  more  than 
earned  the  amount  of  money  that  has  been  paid  them  in  dividends. 

J\'nshn  fund, — The  companv  has  established  a  pension  system 
whereby  the  company  pays  one-half  of  the  amount  necessary  and  the 
empknees  contribute  tne  other  half.  The  employees'  contribution  is 
taken  each  year  from  the  profit-sharing  dividend.  All  employ  ees  who 
have  been  in  the  employ  of  the  company  for  ten  years  and  then 
become  disabled  from  any  cause  are  entitled  to  receive  a  pension  of 
75  per  cent  of  their  average  wages  during  this  last  year  of  employ- 
ment, which  amount,  however,  shall  not  be  less  than  §6  per  week. 
in  order  to  make  the  dmin  on  the  pension  fund  as  light  as  possible, 
the  company  as  far  as  possible  gives  employment  to  pensioners  at 
such  light  work  as  they  are  capable  of  doing  and  pays  them  what 
such  work  is  worth.  The  amount  necessary  to  bring  their  income  up 
to  what  they  would  be  entitled  to  under  the  pension  system  is  taken 
from  the  pension  fund. 

Accldi^nt  luHtirauce, — Any  employee  of  the  company  who  is  injured 
from  any  cause  while  in  the  employ  of  the  company  receives  his  reg- 
ular wages  until  such  time  as  he  is  able  to  return  to  work.  No  charge 
is  made  against  the  employees  for  this  accident  insurance. 

MediViu  attendance, — The  company  furnishes  free  medical  service 
to  all  its  employees  living  within  3  miles  of  the  factories. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  the  company  has  assisted  the  employees 
in  buying  the  stock  of  the  company.  The  company  will  advance  the 
money  to  anv  employee  who  desires  to  buy  the  common  stock  of  the 
company  ancl  charge  him  4  per  cent  interest  upon  the  unpaid  balance. 
The  employee  pays  them  tne  money  so  adv^anced  in  installments  of 
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not  less  than  $5.  Any  dividends  paid  upon  the  stock  acci*ue  to  the 
employee.  In  addition  to  this,  some  of  the  officers  of  the  company 
have  given  the  employees  making  such  investments  in  the  stock  of  the 
company  a  written  guarantee  against  loss  upon  such  investments. 

We  employ  in  our  factories  about  700  people,  of  whom  about  300 
are  boys  and  girls.  Among  the  400  men  in  the  employ  of  the  com- 
pany there  is  now  held,  at  the  present  market  Aalue,  over  $220,000 
worth  of  the  common  stock  of  the  company.  We  would  especially 
call  attention  to  the  benefits,  both  to  the  employee  and  to  the  corpor- 
ation, of  such  a  scheme.  If  a  plan  which  affords  proper  protection  to 
employees  against  suffering  any  financial  loss  can  be  devised  and 
encouragements  held  out  to  them  to  invest  their  savings  in  the  stock 
of  the  corporation  for  which  they  are  working,  we  believe  a  great  deal 
of  the  labor  trouble  can  bo  avoided.  Of  course  the  first  consideration 
must  be  the  absolute  protection  of  the  laborer  in  such  investment. 

Any  person  visiting  this  company's  esta])lishment  can  not  fail  of 
being  impi*essed  with  the  fact  that  their  liberal  policy  in  dealing  with 
their  employees  and  the  thoughtful  consideration  given  to  their  wel- 
fare have  resulted  in  great  moral  and  social  benefits  to  the  employed, 
as  well  as  in  great  financial  prosperity. 

N.  O.  NELSON  MANTJFACTTJBING  COMPANY,  ST.  LOXHS,  MO.,  AND 
MOUND  CITY  AND  LECLAIRE,  ILL. 

This  establishment,  which  employs  between  400  and  500  people, 
adopted  a  profit-sharing  scheme  in  1886,  in  pursuance  of  which,  with- 
out making  any  changes  in  management  or  wages,  interest  was  allowed 
on  the  company's  capital  at  6  per  cent  and  the  remaining  profits  were 
divided  between  capital  and  labor,  after  setting  aside  one-tenth  thereof 
for  a  resen^e  fund,  one-tenth  for  a  provident  fund,  and  one-twentieth 
for  an  educational  fund.  Interest  was  regarded  as  the  pro^x^r  wagt^s 
of  capital;  the  reserve  fund  was  intended  to  meet  the  losses  of  bad 
yeai's  and  to  equalize  dividends  when  profits  were  small;  the  provident 
fund  was  for  the  caring  for  the  families  of  deceased  employees,  or  of 
such  as  should  become  disabled  through  sickness  or  accident;  and  the 
educational  fund  was  designed  to  establish  a  free  library  for  employees. 

The  dividends  arising  under  this  plan  were  paid  in  cash  or  in  the 
company's  stock,  according  to  the  wish  of  the  individual  employees, 
who  invested  about  three-fourths  thereof  in  stock,  until  1890,  when 
the  rule  was  adopted  of  issuing  stock  for  all  dividends  to  employees, 
which  is  redeemed  at  par  whenever  the  holder  for  any  cause  leaves 
the  service  of  the  company.  In  1894  the  rule  was  adopted  of  permit- 
ting only  such  employees  to  receive  profit-sharing  dividends  as  saved 
10  per  cent  of  their  wages  when  working  full  time  and  receiving  full 
pay  and  invested  it  in  the  company's  stock,  the  purpose  of  the  rule 
being  "  to  offer  a  substantial  inducement  for  men  when  in  good  health 
and  having  steady  employment  to  save  something  for  the  future,  and 
also  to  make  the  sharing  in  the  business  profits  dependent  o^^ph  one 
doino"  fiomethinp-  toward  it  in  a  direct  and  nersonal  wav." 
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In  1802  the  proportion  of  the  profits  given  to  labor  was  increased,  a 
2  per  cent  dividend  being  paid  on  wages  to  each  1  per  cent  on  capital, 
and  the  original  plan  of  setting  aside  fixed  percentages  of  profits  for 
beneficial  and  educational  purposes  was  superseded  by  the  payment  of 
whatever  amounts  should  be  necessar\"  therefor  and  charging  them 
against  the  profits. 

About  one-half  of  the  company's  works  are  located  at  Leclaire,  near 
Edwardsville,  111.,  which  was  located  in  1890  upon  a  tract  of  125  acres 
of  land,  to  which  several  additions  have  since  been  made.  A  beautiful 
village  has  been  built  by  the  company,  and  about  one-half  of  the  area 
has  been  laid  out  in  streets.  Houses  have  been  built  and  sold  to  such 
employees  as  want  them.  The  price  charged  for  land,  including 
improvements,  is  $2  per  front  foot  for  interior  and  $2.50  per  front 
foot  for  (iorner  lots,  and  6  per  cent  interest  from  1892.  The  company 
builds  the  houses  on  plans  mutually  agreed  upon,  and  charges  for 
them  the  cost  of  raw  material  and  labor  plus  the  average  profit  made 
by  the  manufacturing  business.  The  company  has  its  own  planing 
mills,  woodworking  force,  and  lumber  yard,  and  it  is  probable  that 
the  net  cost  of  a  house  is  no  more  than  the  cost  of  raw  material  and 
labor  would  be  when  bought  in  the  ordinary  retail  way.  The  pay- 
ments per  month  range  from  $10  to  $20,  depending  on  the  price  of  the 
house  and  the  wages  received  by  the  buyer.  The  attempt  is  made  to 
enable  everyone  to  secure  a  house,  and  to  make  the  payments  such  as 
he  can  afford.  When,  for  any  reason,  a  man  wishes  to  remove  and 
dispose  of  his  property,  the  company  voluntarily  takes  it  back  at  the 
purchase  price,  refunds  the  money  paid  on  it,  and  charges  rent  for  the 
time  occupied.  There  is  no  intention  to  provide  houses  for  rent, 
except  a  few  for  temporary  oc<;upancy.  These  houses  are  rented  at 
from  $6  for  a  3-room  house  to  $12  for  one  of  6  rooms  with  bath, 
including  water  and  electric  light.  Water  is  free  in  all  the  houses 
and  for  yard  purposes.  The  owners  of  houses  are  charged  for  elec- 
tric lights  25  cents  per  month  for  each  lamp.  The  lots  are  100  feet 
front  by  from  120  to  180  feet  in  depth.  The  deeds  are  without  restric- 
tion, save  that  houses  must  be  built  at  least  30  feet  back  from  the 
sidewalk,  to  allow  for  ample  front  yards;  and  they  are  to  be  used  for 
residence,  benevolent,  and  educational  purposes  only.  Employees  are 
free  to  live  where  they  please.  A  large  portion  of  them  are  residents 
of  the  adjoining  town  of  Edwardsville,  and  many  of  them  own  their 
homes. 

The  company  has  erected  and  equipped  a  clubhouse  upon  its  grounds, 
with  kitchen,  dining  room,  steam  heat,  electric  light,  sleeping  rooms, 
library,  and  reading  rooms,  which  had  heretofore  been  occupied  by  a 
club  of  unmarried  men,  known  as  the  Cooperative  Boarding  Club. 
This  club  had  been  discontinued  for  various  reasons,  and  the  building 
18  now  used  by  the  employees  for  meetings  and  o1^^r^|pqjal^ purposes. 
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There  is  a  billiard  room  and  bowling  alley,  of  which  the  employees 
have  free  use.  The  company  maintains  a  large  steam-heated  green- 
house, from  which  residents  are  supplied  with  plants  and  flowers  free 
of  charge,  together  with  the  services  of  a  landscape  gardener,  to  enable 
them  to  make  the  grounds  surrounding  their  homes  attractive. 

The  employees  have  a  literary  society  which  provides,  on  alternate 
Tuesday  nights  during  the  winter,  a  course  of  lectures  by  prominent 
lecture  1*8.  These  cover  a  wide  range  of  subjects,  including  illustrated 
lectures  on  history  and  travel,  and  are  usually'  given  in  the  clubhouse, 
though  at  times  it  has  been  necessary  to  utilize  one  of  the  factoiy  build- 
ings, owing  to  the  large  attendance.  The  other  Tuesday  nights  are 
taken  up  by  musical,  literary,  and  social  exercises  by  the  members  of 
the  society.  There  is  also  among  the  employees  a  well-trained  band, 
consisting  of  30  members,  18  regular  and  12  auxiliary,  which  performs 
two  nights  each  week  during  the  summer  on  the  spacious  lawn  on  the 
company's  grounds,  which  is  provided  with  comfortable  seats  and  with 
various  accessories  for  the  amusement  of  the  children,  such  as  swings, 
teeter  boards,  etc. 

The  Leclaire  School  and  Library  Association,  consisting  of  the  home- 
owning  residents  of  Leclaire,  was  formed  in  1894,  and  has  control  of 
the  free  library  and  the  kindergarten  school  established  by  the  com- 
pany and  of  the  educational  affairs  of  the  town.  The  library  has 
upward  of  1,000  volumes,  to  which  additions  are  constantly  being  made. 
The  school  fund  is  endowed  with  $10,000  of  the  stock  of  the  company, 
and  the  deed  of  endowment  and  ai'ticles  of  incorporation  of  the  associa- 
tion provide  that  the  school  system  shall  begin  with  a  kindergarten,  to 
be  followed  by  a  regular  school  system  and  manual  training.  At  the 
age  of  12,  boys  are  given  light  work  for  one  hour  per  day  in  the  facto- 
ries or  on  the  company's  farm,  and  the  hours  of  labor  per  day  are 
increased  each  year  until  the  age  of  18  is  reached,  when  a  pupil  is  sup- 
posed to  graduate  from  school  and  to  become  employed  at  full  time 
and  wages  in  the  works  of  the  company  without  being  compelled  to 
seek  employment  elsewhere. 

The  Provident  Fund,  which  is  used  in  caring  for  disabled  employees 
or  for  the  families  of  those  deceased,  is  controlled  by  provident  com- 
mittees of  live  members  each,  one  for  St.  Louis  and  one  for  Leclaire, 
elected  by  the  employees.  These  committees,  as  occasion  demands, 
draw  on  the  treasurer  of  the  company  for  whatever  amounts  they  find 
to  be  necessary,  and  the  sums  thus  paid  out  constitute  a  part  of  the  reg- 
ular running  expenses  of  the  establishment,  the  profits  being  reduced 
and  the  dividends  payable  to  both  labor  and  capital  lessened  by  the 
amounts  thus  expended.  These  provident  committees  act  under  well- 
defined  rules  and  regulations  which  have  been  adopted  by  the  employees 
at  large. 

Concerning  the  profit-sharing  system  and  other  features  prevailing 
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in  this  establishment,  it  is  said  that  in  the  opinion  of  the  management 
waste  of  time  and  material  has  been  reduced  and  better  attention  has 
been  secured;  that  none  of  the  "free"  things  at  Leclaire  are  held  out 
as  charities  or  gifts — nor  are  they  such  in  any  proper  sense — but  they 
are  public  facilities  similar  to  schools,  libraries,  parks,  and  lights  in 
any  well-ordered  city,  and  are  paid  for  out  of  the  profits  earned  by  the 
joint  capital  and  labor  of  the  company,  and  that  the  company  and  its 
employees  attempt  to  combine  in  a  practical  way  a  backbone  of  pro- 
ductive business  with  an  elastic  system  of  social  flesh  and  muscle. 

That  the  plans  upon  which  the  business  of  this  company  has  been 
conducted  have  resulted  satisfactorily  both  to  employer  and  employed 
is  well  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  they  have  continued  in  full  and  suc- 
cessful force  and  operation  for  more  than  a  decade,  that  the  business 
is  prosperous  and  profitable,  and  that  the  employees  are  contented 
and  happy,  labor  troubles  and  disturbances  being  unknown  among 
them. 

PEACEDALE  MANUFACTTTRINO  COMPANY,  PEACEDALE,  B.  I. 

This  establishment,  one  of  the  oldest  manufacturing  institutions  in 
the  United  States,  has  long  been  known  for  the  liberality  of  its  deal- 
ings with  its  employees  and  its  constant  efforts  for  their  betterment 
and  happiness.  It  conducts  the  only  productive  business  of  the  village 
of  Peaeedale,  and  the  entire  popmlation  of  1,600  or  more  persons  is 
directly  or  indirectly  dependent  upon  it.  An  account  of  the  various 
organizations  of  employees  and  other  beneficial  features  fostered  and 
encouraged  by  the  company  has  been  furnished  by  its  treasurer,  and 
is  given  below: 

The  village  organizations  of  Peaeedale,  which  tend  to  make  it  a 

Eleasant  and  valuable  place  in  which  to  live,  are  not  generally  in  the 
ands  of  the  manufacturing  company  as  such,  although  they  have  been 
in  most  cases  started,  and  to  a  great  extent  carried  along,  by  the  own- 
ers of  the  propertv.  The  fact  that  the  stocrkholdcrs  of  the  corporation 
have  always  lived  here  and  been  a  part  of  the  village  life  itself  has 
boon  an  especially  useful  item  in  the  growth  of  the  place.  Most  of 
the  organizations  named  below  are  thus  village  rather  than  company 
matters,  but  at  the  same  time  the  company,  its  owners,  and  employees 
practically  make  up  the  village. 

The  Hazard  Memorial  harbors  most  of  these  organizations.  The 
building  was  erected  in  181)1  to  the  memory  of  Rowland  Gibson  Haz- 
ard. It  contains  a  library  that  now  holds  about  7,000  volumes,  a  hall 
seating  (lOO  people,  several  class  rooms,  a  gymnasium,  etc.  The  build- 
ing, of  stone  and  wood,  is  an  impoilant  part  of  the  village  architecture, 
and  cost,  perhaps,  $10,000  or  $50,000. 

1.  The  libraiy  is  carried  on  in  the  interests  of  the  whole  town,  and 
is  managed  by  a  board  of  directors  that  represent  the  different  vil- 
lages. It  is  used  principally  by  Peaeedale  and  Wakefield,  and  in  the 
summer  is  drawn  upon  by  Narragansett  Pier  and  other  near-by  sum- 
mer resoi-ts.     It  is  entirely  free.     It  has  not  only  Jh^^ei^l^^©®^!^^' 
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\ 
but  a  reading  room  which  is  open  during  the  season  until  8  o'clock  , 
every  night.     The  library  has  funds  that  have  been  given  to  it  from  , 
time  to  time,  and  is  supported  by  them  and  contributions  from  various 
interested  people.     The  town  has  within  the  past  year  for  the  fii'st 
time  made  an  appropriation  to  buy  books. 

2.  The  Choral  Society  was  organized  some  ten  vears  ago,  and  has 
grown  to  be  one  of  the  leading  features  of  Peacedale.  A  conductor 
comes  down  from  Providence  once^a  week  during  the  season,  and  there 
is  a  chorus  of  75  to  100  voices  who  make  up  the  membership  of  the 
societ5\  Th^y  give  three  concerts  each  year  and  have  done  some  very 
good  work.  *  ♦  ♦  This  Choral  Society  has  not  onljr  helped  the 
village  in  itself,  by  giving  concerts  and  affording  the  sm^ers  of  the 
place  an  opportunity,  but  it  has  an  indirect  value  in  developing  the 
local  musical  talent,  as  shown  in  an  excellent  church  choir,  and,  espe- 
cially, in  another  feature  of  Peacedale,  which  we  call  the  ''Sunday 
Musics."  The  Choral  Society  is  formally  organized,  has  a  president, 
treasurer,  board  of  directors,  etc.,  and  the  membei^s  pay  $3  each  per 
annum.  There  is  an  admission  fee  to  the  concerts,  but  the  whole  sum 
realized  from  these  sources  is  not  sufficient  to  caiTy  on  the  work  and 
the  deficiency  is  made  up  by  the  owners  of  the  mill  property. 

3.  A  few  years  ago  the  Sunday  Musics  were  begun  by  Miss  Hazard 
and  her  sister,  who  simply  went  into  the  hall  on  a  Sunday  afternoon 
and  played  and  sang  for  fiiteen  or  twenty  minutes,  while  a  few  people 
from  the  outside  straggled  in.  From  that  it  has  grown  to  be  an  infor- 
mal concert  each  Sunday  afternoon  for  the  season  from  November 
until  Easter.  The  various  Sundays  during  the  time  are  allotted  to 
musical  people  in  the  village  and  town,  and  each  one  gets  up  a  pro- 
gramme that  will  take  from  half  an  hour  to  an  hour.  The  music  is  not 
wholly  sacred,  but  it  is  attractive  to  the  people  of  the  village  and 
town,  who  come  in  large  numbers,  and  the  hall  very  frequently  con- 
tains from  two  hundred  and  fifty  to  five  or  six  hundred  people  on  a 
pleasant  Sunday  afternoon.  The  musicians  are  almost  entirely  local, 
though  once  in  a  while  we  have  some  first-class  performer  from  the 
outside.  There  Ls  no  organization,  and  no  charge  of  any  sort  connected 
with  this  work. 

4.  The  Sewing  Society  has  two  rooms  upstairs  in  the  building,  and 
meets  every  Saturday  afternoon  during  tne  fall,  winter,  and  spring. 
This  is  also  without  formal  organization,  and  is  carried  on  bv  the  wife 
of  the  president  of  the  company  and  a  number  of  other  ladies  in  the 
village.  The  girls  are  divided  into  classes  and  taught  the  practical  art 
of  sewing.  Twice  a  year  they  are  given  a  little  spread  and  a  frolic. 
They  numl)er  about  100  pupils. 

5.  The  Boys'  Room  was  started  some  five  years  ago,  and  is  a  very 
simple  affair.  The  membership  is  confined  to  boys  under  16,  nomi- 
nally, although  there  are  a  few  over  that  age  who  came  in  several  j^ears 
ago,  and  have  continued  to  come.  The  boys  are  the  village  boys,  mostly 
the  sons  of  mill  operatives.  Thev  come  at  half  past  7  o'clock  Friday 
evenings  and  are  kept  until  9  o^clock.  They  are  divided  into  two 
parts,  and  sent  down,  one  part  at  a  time,  to  the  gymnasium,  where 
they  are  instructed  and  led  in  gymnastics  by  some  competent  person. 
The  other  part  are  kept  in  the  rooms  above,  where  there  are  games 
and  reading  matter,  and  a  few  are  drawn  into  classes,  carried  on  in  the 
same  building,  in  arithmetic,  sometimes  in  stenography,  or  in  any 
study  in  which  sufficient  interest  is  shown  to  gather  a  class.     The  idea 
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of  the  club,  if  club  it  may  be  called,  is  that  the  association  of  the 
boys  with  somewhat  more  refined  and  orderly  methods  will  help  them 
as  time  ^oes  on.  There  are  some  8  or  10  people  who  come  regularly 
to  help  carry  on  the  work.  There  is  no  charge  of  any  sort  in  connec- 
tion with  this  organization.  At  the  end  of  the  year  the  boys  are 
treated  to  ice  cream  and  cake  and  a  general  good  time. 

6.  There  are  also  in  the  building  some  special  classes  in  manual 
training.  The  past  year  the  work  has  been  in  carpentry,  and  has  been 
exceedmgly  good.  The  class  numbers  from  8  to  10  boys,  who  are 
mostly  sons  of  mill  opemtives.  They  are  furnished  with  tools  by  the 
trustees  of  the  hall,  and  charged  5  cents  a  lesson  to  cover  the  cost  of 
material.  The  instructor  is  a  village  carpenter  of  unusual  skill,  who 
gives  his  time. 

-  7.  In  the  basement  of  tlie  Memorial  Hall  there  is  a  gymnasium, 
several  bathrooms,  and  a  smoking  room.  These  are  appropriated  by 
the  athletic  association,  which  consists  of  some  30  to  40  young  men  who 
each  pays  $2.50  per  annum  for  the  privilege  of  using  the  apparatus,  the 
bathrooms,  etc.  The  work  is  under  the  care  of  the  superintendent  of 
the  Memorial  Building,  who  collects  the  dues  and  maintains  order. 
The  money  is  applied  toward  the  expense  of  maintaining  the  gymna- 
sium, and  the  deliciencies  are  made  up  by  the  trustees  of  the  hall. 

8.  The  village  supports  a  Litei-ary  Society,  which  meets  every  two 
weeks  during  the  season,  extending  from  October  to  May.  It  is  reg- 
ularly organized,  with  a  president,  secretary,  treasurer,  etc.  It  was 
begun  a  good  many  years  ago.  The  entertainments  are  not  wholly  of 
a  literary  character,  but  are  largely  contributed  by  local  talent  and 
consist  of  lectures,  concerts,  dramatic  performances,  etc.  We  fre- 
quently hire  people  from  outside,  and  one  concert  of  the  Clioral  Society 
is  included  as  a  regular  number  in  the  Literary  Society's  course.  One 
night  a  year  is  given  up  to  the  issuing  of  a  number  of  the  South 
County  Magazine,  which  is  a  rather  unique  production  of  this  society. 
Though  called  a  magazine,  it  is  in  manuscript,  and  is  simply  read  and 
illustrated  by  living  pictures,  drawings,  etc.  The  membei'ship  consists 
of  all  those  who  buy  season  tickets,  and  the  charges  amount  to  about 
10  cents  per  night. 

9.  In  tne  Memorial  Hall  several  local  circles  of  the  King's  Daughters 
society,  which  are  branches  of  the  regular  organization  of  that  name, 
hold  their  regular  meetings. 

The  hall  in  the  Memorial  Building  is  for  the  general  use  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  village,  but  is  not  let  to  any  traveling  show  or  organization, 
and  for  no  entertainments  that  are  not  considered  by  the  trustees  to  be 
for  the  better  interests  of  the  village.  The  rental  to  such  people  as 
can  hire  it  is  nominal.  It  is  used  for  fairs,  concerts  that  are  gotten  up 
for  special  town  purposes,  etc. 

There  is  also  maintained  in  the  village,  in  another  kuilding,  a  read- 
ing room  which  is  regularly  organized,  and  is  patronized  by  the  young 
men  entirely.  This  club  is  called  the  Peacedale  Reading  Association, 
and  has  been  in  successful  opemtion  for  a  long  period  of  years.  It  is 
supported  by  a  yearly  charge  from  the  members,  which  goes  toward 
buymg  newspapers  and  periodicals,  which  are  placed  upon  the  tables, 
and  the  deficit  is  made  up  by  the  president  of  the  Peacedale  Manu- 
facturing Company.  A  room  and  lighting  are  furnished  them  free  of 
charge,  and  they  use  this  for  meetings  at  all  times,  smoking,  playing 
games,  and  such  like  harmless  entertainment.  The  dues  are  about  $2 
a  year. 
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The  only  other  general  work  in  this  line  that  the  Peacedale  Com- 
pany undertakes  is  to  cultivate  a  spirit  of  fairness  and  just  dealing  with 
its  employees,  and  to  make  the  tenements  and  the  village  generally  a& 
attractive,  pleasant,  and  healthful  as  possible. 

The  owners  of  the  property  feel  that  the  efforts  which  they  have 
made,  extending  now  over  a  long  series  of  years,  have  aided  in  bring- 
ing about  a  cordial  feeling  among  all  parties  who  work  for  the  com- 
?any,  and  in  raising  the  general  morale  of  the  village.  Certainly 
^eacedale  has  a  body  of  very  efficient  and  steady  help,  and  the  changes 
among  the  employees  are  few.  A  number  of  families  have  been  hero 
for  several  generations,  and  the  company  has  never  experienced  any 
serious  labor  difficulties. 

THE  SOLVAY  PBOCESS  COMPANT,  SYBACUSE,  N.  Y. 

The  treasurer  of  this  company  has  furnished  a  statement  of  the  work 
carried  on  by  it  during  the  past  thirteen  years  in  the  way  of  improv- 
ing the  condition  and  efficiency  of  employees,  from  which  the  follow- 
ing account  has  been  prepared. 

The  management,  in  considering  various  plans  looking  to  the  social 
and  moral  uplifting  of  its  employees,  as  well  as  the  increasing  of  their 
abilities  as  workmen,  early  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  most  effect- 
ive way  of  reaching  them  and  improving  their  condition  would  be  not 
so  much  through  efforts  directed  to  the  men  themselves  as  through  the 
work  which  could  be  done  through  their  children ;  and  the  company's 
experience  goes  far  to  show  that  along  this  line  of  effort  much  may  be 
accomplished. 

In  the  autumn  of  1886  a  small  sewing  school  was  established  in  att 
unoccupied  room  in  the  office  building.  The  attendance  at  first  wa» 
small,  consisting  of  not  more  than  25  or  30  girls,  ranging  in  age  from 
10  to  14  years,  almost  entirely  the  children  of  workmen;  though  in 
this,  as  in  all  similar  work  carried  on  by  the  company,  no  strict  line 
was  drawn  between  the  children  of  employees  and  those  of  others 
living  in  the  vicinity.  This  class  was  carried  on,  with  increasing  num- 
bers, soon  outgrowing  the  capacity  of  its  original  quarters,  and  in 
1890  the  company  built  and  furnished  a  commodious  hall  and  dwelling 
house,  arranged  with  special  reference  to  the  carrying  on  of  the  sew- 
ing school  and  other  work  of  similar  character.  The  cla.ss  has  been 
continued  from  year  to  year  and  now  numbers  about  250.  The  pupils 
are  divided  into  classes,  each  under  the  care  of  a  competent  teacher. 
The  course  of  sewing  is  graded,  practically  the  same  system  being 
used  which  has  been  worked  out  by  the  Pratt  Institute  of  Brooklyn, 
In  connection  with  the  sewing  school  there  are  also  classes  in  house- 
hold work  and  in  cooking,  the  latter  being  attended  by  some  of  the 
older  girls,  who  also  have  an  embroidery  class  in  which  they  meet 
once  a  week  and  give  their  time  and  labor  in  the  preparation  of  fine 
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work,  which  is  afterwards  Bold  at  an  aBimal  bazaar,  the  m<mey  thus 
derived  being  used  in  helping  to  supply  the  necessary  funds  for  carry- 
ing on  all  this  work. 

In  1890  a  dancing  class  was  oi:;ganized  among  the  boys  and  young 
men,  which  ever  since  has  been  cai-ried  forward  by  them.  It  has 
£iiallyal)Sorbed  the  g}'mnastic  class,  which  had  been  previously  organ- 
ized, aod  has  proved  so  attractive  and  been  conducted  so  successf ullj 
as  not  only  to  support  itself  but  also  to  furnish  a  considerable  part  of 
the  revenue  necessary  for  carrying  on  the  sewing  and  other  classic 
previously  mentioned.  These  classes  are  all  practically  under  the 
direction  and  control  of  the  King's  Daughters,  which  consists  of  ladies 
connected  with  the  families  of  the  principal  employees  and  oflBcers 
of  the  works.  This  association  supplies  voluntaiy  teachers  for  the 
classes,  and  such  funds  as  may  be  required  for  carrying  on  all  the  work. 

Concerning  the  influence  of  these  classes,  the  treasurer  of  the  com- 
pany says  that  their  beneficial  effect  is  very  marked,  and  that  in  look- 
ing back  at  the  early  years  and  remembering  the  manners  and  customs 
of  the  children  it  is  plainly  to  be  seen  that  there  has  been  a  great 
improvement  Fifteen  yeai's  ago  it  was  a  common  and  true  asking 
that  a  dancing  party  in  this  vicinity  always  ended  in  a  fight,  while  at 
the  dancing  classes  of  the  present  a  perfectly  well-behaved  set  of  young 
people  is  found.  The  effect  of  these  classes  is  also  evident  in  the 
homes  and  surroundings  of  the  workmen,  and  it  is  believed  that  more 
has  been  accomplished  in  this  direction,  through  the  efforts  with  the 
children,  than  could  reasonably  have  been  expected  by  any  other 
method.  At  this  time  a  large  number  of  those  who  were  pupils  during 
the  early  years  have  families  and  homes  of  their  own,  in  which  they 
put  into  practice  the  lessons  and  training  received  in  these  classes,  the 
work  of  which  is  still  going  forward  with  constantly  inci'easiiig 
interest  and  numbers  of  attendants. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  features,  connected  directly  with  the 
establishment,  the  King's  Daughters  have  for  the  past  ten  year^  inter- 
ested themselves  in  securing  the  introduction  of  kindergarten  and 
manual  training  classes  in  the  public  schools  of  Syracuse  and  Solvay, 
their  efforts  in  this  direction,  which  hav^e  been  highly  successful,  being 
along  the  line  which  contemplates  the  reaching  of  workmen  through 
their  children. 

The  efforts  of  the  company  have  not  l>een  confined  exclusively  to 
work  among  the  childi'en.  They  have  adopted  plans  which  have  been 
directed  toward  the  men  themselves,  which  have  been  in  the  main  suc/- 
cessful,  though  one  of  theii-  leading  ones  has  not  been  found  to  work 
satisfactorily  and  has  been  abandoned.  In  1892  a  pension  fund  was 
established,  the  object  of  which  was  to  provide  a  means  of  support  for 
employees  and  their  families  when  by  reason  of  accident,  sickness,  or 
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advanced  age  labor  must  eea«e.  The  plan  contemplated  the  placing  to 
the  ca'edit  of  each  employee  annually  a  sum  of  money  equal  to  10  per 
cent  of  hi.s  annual  earnings  after  two  full  years'  employment,  the  pei'- 
centage  increasing  with  the  term  of  service  until  25  per  cent  of  the 
annual  wages  should  represent  the  amount  credited.  Owing  to  the 
unfavombie  attitude  of  some  of  the  wortmen  the  <?ontributions  of  the 
company  to  this  fund  were  suspended  in  189o,  at  which  time  it 
amounted  to  nearly  f  200, 000,  in  which  about  1^500  employees  were 
interested.  This  amount  is  being  drawn  upon  from  time  to  tin>e  in 
making  payments  to  such  as  are  entitled  thereto,  and  when  it  is 
exhausted,  which  wiD  be  in  the  near  future,  it  is  probable  that  the  plan 
will  be  abandoned. 

In  1887  the  directors  of  the  company  adopted  a  plan  of  participation  in 
pi'ofits,  to  which  the  chief  employees  and  general  officers  of  the  company 
were  admitted.  The  theory  of  this  plan  was  that  each  one  of  these  men 
was  in  position  to  increase  the  prosperity  of  the  company  by  special 
effort  and  care,  and  to  encourage  such  effort,  and  in  retui*n  therefor,  the 
directors  arranged  a  scaie  of  participation,  depending,  first,  on  the 
amount  of  salary  received  b}^  each  member  and,  second,  upon  the  rate 
of  dividends  dedared  to  stockholders;  thus,  if  dividends  were  high 
the  participation  was  also  high,  and  if  the  coHti*ary,  the  participation 
was  decreased,  always  maintaining  a  fixed  relation  to  the  i-ate  of  divi- 
dends. In  1890  a  junior  class  of  particnpaticm  was  established,  to 
which  was  admitted  the  foi^men  and  assistant  foremen  of  the  works, 
based  on  the  same  plan  as  the  foregoing,  but  depending  on  di\idends 
in  a  different  and  reduced  proportion.  The  object  of  this  plan  was 
loiTgely  to  so  interest  each  one  in  the  success  of  the  works  as  to  induce 
suggestions  for  improvement  and  little  economies,  and  the  careful 
consumption  of  supplies  and  materials.  The  plan  is  still  in  force,  and 
has  worked  admimbly  in  the  desired  direction. 

In  1888  a  mutual  benefit  ijociety  was  organized  among  the  employees 
for  tlie  purpose  of  rendering  financial  a^^sintance  in  case  of  sickness, 
accident,  or  death  of  its  members ;  and  this  society  stUl  continues  in 
active  and  prosperous  condition,  with  a  large  membership,  and  is  sup- 
ported by  the  regular  payment  of  fees  and  dues  by  members,  and  by 
the  contributions  of  the  company  to  its  treasury,  which  have  amounted, 
since  its  organization,  to  iGore  than  the  oonfciubutions  of  the  men.  The 
operations  of  the  society  have  been  carefully  watched  and  systematic- 
ally encouraged  by  the  company,  and  have  been  productive  of  great  good. 
As  indicating  their  extent  it  may  be  stated  that  from  its  organization 
until  June  16, 1899,  the  cash  receipts  amounted  to  nearly  ?150,000  and 
the  disbursements  to  about  $142,000. 
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JOHN  B.  STETSON  COMPANT,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

The  following  statement,  relative  to  the  improved  industrial  con- 
ditions prev^ailing  in  the  above-named  establishment,  was  furnished  by 
the  treasurer  of  the  company  under  date  of  August  2,  1899: 

The  factory  has  been  organized,  and  conducted  for  many  years,  on 
the  broadest  principles  of  humanity.  In  the  effort  to  reach  this  we 
have  approached  each  subject  with  a  care  that  we  can  only  describe  as 
having  been  born  of  experience. 

The  apprentice  system  is  in  full  force  in  this  factory.  Our  appren- 
tices are  required  to  serve  four  years  of  actual  service  before  becom- 
ing journeymen.  During  this  time  we  feel  that  they  are  more  or  less 
under  our  control  and  supervision,  and  that  we  are  in  a  large  degree 
responsible  for  the  habits  they  form  while  here.  Every  precaution  is 
taken,  therefore,  from  the  time  that  an  apprentice  entei^s  the  factory 
to  surround  him  with  all  possible  chances  of  improvement,  mentally 
and  morally.  In  order  that  he  may  be  brought  into  touch  with  the 
moral  influences,  a  Sundav  school  room,  fully  fitted  out  with  parlor 
organ,  grand  organ,  and  piano,  is  attached  to  the  factory.  Class 
rooms  within  this  room  make  it  possible  to  have  here  a  Sunday  school 
which  frequently  reaches  as  high  as  1,400  members.  The  Christian 
Endeavor  and  Choral  societies  connected  with  the  school  are  both 
flourishing  organizations.  The  library  in  connection  with  this  school 
is  kept  open  during  the  week,  so  that  it  is  possible  for  the  employees 
at  any  time  to  obtain,  if  thev  desire,  the  best  literature  of  the  day. 
The  books  are  furnished  without  charge,  a  librarian  being  in  attend- 
ance whose  business  it  is  to  keep  the  records. 

It  has  been  the  custom  of  the  managers,  ever  since  the  inauguration 
of  the  apprenticeship  system,  to  give  to  each  apprentice  upon  his 
graduation  the  amount  of  $1  per  week  during  his  entire  stay  as  an 
apprentice  in  this  establishment,  in  addition  to  his  earnings.  This  sum 
of  money  is,  however,  in  no  way  connected  with  his  wages,  but  is  a 
gift  by  the  management  to  those  who  deserve  it.  The  pay  of  the 
apprentices  is  by  the  piece,  the  amount  of  wages  they  receive  being 
dependent  entirely  upon  their  application  to  their  duties.  A  peculiar 
feature  of  this  factory  is  that  a  1  riday  noonday  meeting  is  held  weekly, 
where  the  apprentices  arc  assembled  for  a  half  hour,  and  the  time  is 
devoted  to  music,  singing,  and  to  such  talks  as  are  calculated  to  be 
beneficial  to  them,  morally  and  spiritually. 

One  of  the  most  important  organizations  connected  with  the  place  is 
the  John  B.  Stetson  Building  Association,  which  is  conducted  entirely 
by  the  operatives,  and  which  has  been  in  operation  for  many  years 
with  uniform  success.  Many  of  the  operatives,  through  the  medium 
of  this  association,  have  become  the  owners  of  homes  which  are  now 
entirely  clear  and  paid  for,  selely  by  connection  with  this  association. 

In  addition  to  this  we  have  the  Stetson  Savings  Fund,  which  is 
int(^nded  to  gather  in  the  smaller  amounts  that  could  not  be  conven- 
iently handled  by  the  building  association.  There  is,  however,  a  limi- 
tation on  the  deposits  in  the  savings  fund  to  such  portions  of  the  weekly 
earnings  of  each  person  as  the  management  believe  it  is  possible  for 
the  depositors  to  permit  to  remain  for  their  future  use.  The  company 
receives  these  deposits  and  allows  interest  upon  them,  at  the  present 
time,  at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent  per  annum.  In  order  to  prevent  the 
withdrawal  of  deposits  without  full  and  proper  consideration,  it  has 
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been  deemed  wise,  in  case  of  their  desire  to  withdraw  before  the  end 
of  6  months,  that  depositors  may  be  permitted  to  do  so  by  losing  the 
accumulated  interest  thereon. 

The  beneficial  fund  is  also  an  institution  which  deseiTes  some  notice, 
and  is  supported  by  a  contribution  from  ea.ch  worker  of  25  cents  per 
month,  unless  it  be  an  apprentice  under  18  years  of  age,  in  which  case 
the  amount  is  15  cents  per  month.  This  secures  a  fund  which  is  appli- 
cable to  those  who  may  be  sick  and  not  able  to  attend  to  business,  at 
the  rate  of  $5  per  week  for  5  weeks  in  each  year  to  those  over  18 
years  of  age,  or  $3  per  week  if  under  18  years  of  age;  or,  in  case  of 
death,  $100  is  allotted  for  funeral  expenses  to  those  over  18  years  of 
age  and  $75  to  those  under  18  years  of  age.  This  fund  has  proved 
sufficient  to  meet  all  the  purposes  of  the  object  for  which  it  was  created. 

The  company  in  the  management  of  its  business  has  endeavored  to 
furnish  as  much  light  and  air  as  it  is  possible  to  obtain  for  the  opera- 
tives, and  no  little  trouble  and  expense  has  been  incurred  by  the  effort 
to  secure  such  surroundings.     Cleanliness  is  one  of  the  laws  of  the 

Elace.  Every  department  tnrou^hout  the  factory,  no  matter  what  may 
e  the  work  carried  on  therein,  ls  required  to  be  constantly  clean  and 
tidy. 

During  the  last  2  years  it  has  been  found  that  an  investment  of  5 
per  cent  additional  on  the  workmen's  wages,  in  various  departments 
of  the  factory,  has  proved  beneficial  to  the  workmen  and  to  the 
factory  itself,  and  the  possibilities  are  that  this  method  of  rewarding 
will  further  extend  itself  in  the  future.  A  system  of  rewards  for 
merit  is  prevalent  throughout  the  factory.  Workmen  in  all  classes 
are  liable  to  be  benefited  at  Christmas  by  being  the  recipients  of 
rewards  for  extra  duty  performed,  or  for  good  work,  or  for  good  con- 
duct, throughout  the  preceding  year.  These  favors  are  largely  paid 
in  gold,  several  thousand  dollars  being  distributed  each  Christmas  upon 
this  account,  the  prizes  ranging  from  $100  downward,  nothing  less 
than  $2.50  being  given.  Individual  accounts  are  kept  with  every 
workman  in  the  place,  so  that  by  actual  comparison  exact  justice  may 
be  done  to  every  individual.  In  making  up  the  rewards  of  these 
accounts  absolute  justice,  without  partiality,  is  shown. 

The  Union  Mission  Hospital  connected  with  the  factory  is  fully 
equipped  with  all  modern  appliances  for  the  most  effective  work. 
Many  thousand  cases  have  been  treated  therein  during  the  past  10 
years,  its  services  being  entirely  under  the  control  or  the  John  B. 
Stet*^on  Company. 

For  many  years  the  gymnasium  connected  with  the  factory  has  been 
in  constant  use.  It  is  fully  equipped  with  everything  necessary  for 
the  modern  ideal  athletic  improvements. 

The  officials  of  the  company  assert  most  positively  that  their  efforts 
as  outlined  in  the  foregoing  statement  have  not  only  resulted  in  the 
moral,  social,  and  physical  upbuilding  of  the  employees,  but  also  in 
great  improvement  in  the  quality  and  quantity  of  their  work,  and  in 
substantial  increase  in  the  company's  business  and  profits. 

STBAWBBIDGE  &  CLOTHIEIt,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

The  proprietors  of  this  large  mercantile  establishment,  with  more 
than  1,000  employees,  having  a  full  realization  of  the  fact  that  their 
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good  health,  contentment,  and  interest  taken  in  the  firm's  affairs  by  tbe 
employed,  have  adopted  certain  methods  tending  to  accomplish  the 
desired  result.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned  the  arrangements 
made  for  the  comf oi-t  and  welfare  of  female  emploj^ees,  for  whose 
pleasure  and  convenience  a  cMnmodious,  well-lighted,  and  tastefully 
furnished  dining  room  has  been  fitted  up,  in  which  they  are  furnished 
with  coffee,  tea,  and  milk  at  lunch  hours  free  of  charge.  This  room 
is  supplied  with  cushions  and  easy -chairs  and  an  extensive  library, 
and  women  attendants  are  employed  whose  duty  it  is  to  minister  to 
the  comfort  of  the  girls  in  every  way  possible.  A  complete  stock  of 
medicines  is  kept  on  band  for  use  in  emergencies,  and  a  lady  physician 
is  in  attendance  three  days  in  a  week.  Another  feature,  which  like- 
wise is  prevalent  in  many  progressive  business  houses  in  various  cities 
throughout  the  country,  is  the  granting  to  all  employees  of  an  annual 
vacation,  with  full  pay,  of  either  one  or  two  weeks,  according  to 
length  of  service.  It  is  generally  conceded  that  the  renewed  zest  and 
energy  with  which  emplo3^ees  resume  their  duties  upon  returning  to 
work  more  than  compensate  for  the  amounts  paid  them  during  their 
absence. 

There  are  two  organizations  among  the  employees,  known  as  the 
Savings  Fund  and  the  Relief  Association,  the  objects  of  which,  as 
indicated  by  their  names,  are,  respectively,  to  stimulate  a  desire  to 
save  money  and  to  enable  members  to  lay  aside  a  small  fixed  sum  each 
week,  and  the  relief  of  any  member  who  may  be  detained  from  busi- 
ness on  account  of  sickness,  disability,  or  accident,  or  the  payment  of 
a  fixed  sum  to  his  family  in  case  of  his  death.  The  affairs  of  both 
organizations  are  highly  prosperous.  The  funds  of  the  Savings  Fund, 
which  at  the  close  of  the  last  fiscal  year  amounted  to  more  than 
$70,000,  are  cared  for  and  invested  by  the  firm  and  earn  liberal  interest, 
The  Relief  Association  has  upward  of  1,000  members,  and  its  income, 
derived  from  small  assessments  levied  on  the  membership  when 
demanded  by  the  condition  of  its  treasury,  is  supplemented  by  liberal 
donations  of  money  by  the  firm.  Since  its  organization,  in  1880,  the 
association  has  collected  and  disbui'sed  about  $09,000. 

In  this,  as  in  all  similarly  conducted  establishments,  business  has 
been  improved  and  profits  increased  by  just  and  liberal  treatment  of 
employees  and  constant  care  for  their  well-being. 

CINCINNATI   KILLING   AND    MACHINE   COMPANY,  CINCINNATI, 

OHIO. 

The  managers  of  this  establishment  are  thoroughly  imbued  with  the 
idea  that  it  is  necessary,  in  order  to  insure  the  lowest  cost  of  produc- 
tion in  manufacturing  industries,  to  foster  a  kindly  feeling  on  the  part 
of  the  employed  for  the  employer.  A  manufacturer  may  be  ever  so 
willing  to  install  in  his  plant  the  latest  improved  machinery,  as  well  as 
to  adopt  special  fibctures  and  tools,  but  can  not  hope  to  gain  the  full 
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measure  of  benefit  to  be  derived  therefrom  unless  these  improved 
machines  and  devices  are  received  in  the  proper  spirit  and  worked  to 
their  best  advantage  by  the  workmen  who  must  use  them.  If  this 
proper  spirit  on  the  part  of  the  workmen  can  be  cultivated,  so  that 
each  individual  will  utilize  every  moment  and  every  machine  or  fixture 
to  its  best  advantage,  the  cost  of  work  will  be  reduced  lower  than  by 
any  other  method  and  far  less  expense  will  be  necessary  in  the  way  of 
superintendence  and  inspection. 

In  order  to  build  up  and  foster  a  spirit  of  friendliness  on  the  part 
of  its  employees  and  to  cultivate  a  feeling  of  good-fellowship,  the  com- 
pany for  a  number  of  years  has  given  annual  outings  to  all  its  employees 
and  their  families,  in  which  expense  has  not  been  spared  to  render  them 
occasions  of  thorough  enjoyment,  and  on  each  Christmas  every  employee 
i^eoeives  an  appropriate  present  from  the  company.  On  May  1,  1899, 
a  profit-sharing  scheme  was  put  into  operation,  by  virtue  of  which  the 
employees  receive  a  quarterly  dividend,  based  on  the  wages  received  by 
them  and  upon  the  increased  output  of  the  shops  brought  about  through 
their  efforts.  The  cost  books  of  the  concern  show  the  gain  in  produc- 
tion per  man,  upon  which  the  wage  dividend  is  based. 

The  sum  of  $500  per  year  is  set  aside,  $250  of  which  is  paid  each  6 
months  in  the  way  of  prizes  for  suggestions  made  by  employees  for 
improvements  of  any  kind  in  the  conduct  of  the  shops  or  business  of 
the  company.  The  maker  of  any  suggestion  which  is  used,  for  which 
no  prize  is  awarded,  is  paid  for  it  such  a  price  as  it  is  deemed  to  be 
woilh.  At  the  time  the  foregoing  information  was  furnished  (during 
the  summer  of  1899)  the  company  intended  to  shortly  provide  a  dining 
room  and  kitchen  for  the  use  of  employees,  as  well  as  club  and  bath- 
rooms, and  to  encourage  the  formation  of  social  and  literary  organiza- 
tions among  them. 

The  managers  of  the  company  say  they  know,  by  comparing  the  cost 
of  work  in  their  shops  with  that  of  other  shops  in  similar  lines  of  pro- 
duction, that  they  are  being  directly  benefited  by  the  good  feeling  on 
the  part  of  their  employees  and  the  interest  taken  by  them  in  all  effort** 
looking  to  the  improvement  and  increase  of  output  and  the  lessening 
of  the  cost  of  production,  brought  about  by  liberal  treatment  and  a 
recognition  of  the  principle  that  money  expended  for  the  betterment 
of  the  lives  of  employees  is  money  profitably  invested. 

PELZEB  MANTJFACTXJRING  COMPANY,  PELZEB,  S.  C. 

This  company,  which  operates  the  largest  cotton-manufacturing 
plant  in  the  South,  employing  2,800  opei-atives,  conducts  its  business 
and  looks  after  the  interests  of  its  employees  in  such  manner  as  to  con- 
serve the  highest  and  best  development  of  both.  The  town  of  Pelzer, 
in  which  the  factories  are  located,  has  a  population  of  about  6,000,  all 
of  whom  are  directly  or  indirectly  dependent  upon  the  mills.  Every 
dwellina*  house  and  buildine^.  of  which  there  are  aliout  1.000.  belongs 
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to  the  company.  The  town  Ls  not  ineor|)orated,  but  is  held  as  private 
property,  and  is  governed  entirely  by  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the 
mill  corporation. 

The  dwelling  houses,  which  contain  an  average  of  4  rooms  each  and 
which  are  rented  to  the  mill  hands  at  50  cents  per  room  per  month,  are 
tasteful  and  convenient  in  construction,  and  e^ch  one  is  provided  with 
about  15,000  feet  of  ground  which  is  utilized  by  the  tenants  for  garden- 
ing purposes.  The  tenants  are  also  supplied  by  the  company  with 
water  and  with  meadow  land  for  the  pasturing  of  several  hundred  cows, 
free  of  charge.  All  sanitary  and  street  work  is  carried  on  at  the  com- 
pany's expense,  and  every  effort  is  made  to  render  the  village  pleasant 
and  attractive. 

There  are  several  mercantile  establishments  in  the  town  with  which 
the  company  has  no  connection  other  than  the  ownership  of  the  build- 
ings occupied  by  them.  The  largest  of  these  is  a  corporation  with  a 
paid-in  capital  of  $25,000,  the  shares,  of  $25  each,  being  nearly  all 
owned  by  the  mill  opei*atives,  who  conduct  the  business  through  a 
manager  elected  by  themselves.  This  establishment  is  very  popular 
with  the  employees  and  its  affairs  have  been  prosperous  enough  to 
enable  the  payment  of  substantial  dividends  to  its  shareholders. 

In  addition  to  5  churches,  the  town  has  2  well-equipped  schools, 
which  were  attended  by  between  seven  and  eight  hundred  children  in 
1899,  n)aintained  entirel^^  by  the  company  for  10  months  in  the  year 
without  any  expense  whatever  to  the  residents  of  the  place.  As  the 
public  schools  of  South  Carolina  do  not  run  over  4  months  per  year, 
the  comparative  educational  advantages  offered  at  Pelzer  are  very  great. 

The  company  also  maintains  a  '^Lyceum,"  a  handsome  building  in 
which  is  housed  a  circulating  library  of  over  4,000  volumes  of  approved 
standard  literature,  to  which  additions  are  constantly  being  made.  The 
books  of  the  library  are  kept  in  an  apartment  designated  the  '*  ladies' 
reading  room,"  which  is  also  provided  with  newspapers,  scientific  and 
textile  periodicals,  and  all  of  the  popular  magazines  and  pictorial 
papers.  Another  room  is  fitted  out  with  tables  and  facilities  for  car- 
rying on  social  games,  and  a  third  room  of  the  building  is  known  as  the 
** gentlemen's  reading  and  smoking  room."  The  Lyceum  is  kept  open 
every  evening  from  6.30  to  10.30  and  the  use  of  it  is  absolutely  free  to 
the  residents  of  the  town. 

A  regular  course  of  free  lectures  on  history  and  travel,  accompanied 
by  stereopticon  illustrations,  is  provided  by  the  company,  which  also 
takes  great  interest  in  the  amusements  of  the  inhabitants  of  their  vil- 
lage. They  have  uniformed  and  partly  support  several  baseball  clubs, 
maintain  a  race  track  for  bicycle  mce.s,  and  on  public  holidays  furnish 
amusement  for  the  people,  consisting  of  out-of-door  sports,  races  of 
various  kinds,  etc.  The  employees  have  a  regularly  organized  bicycle 
club,  known  as  the  Smyth  Wheel  Club,  which  gives  frequent  exhibi- 
tions of  fancy  and  fast  riding,  at  which  the  members  contend  for  prizes 
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offered  by  the  company.  There  is  also  a  military  company,  a  part  of 
the  State  militia,  known  as  the  Smyth  Rifles,  and  a  brass  band  fully 
equipped  with  fine  instruments  and  numbering  36  members.  These 
organizations  are  nurtured  and  helped  in  all  necessary  ways  by  the 
company. 

The  officers  of  the  company  conduct  a  savings  bank,  in  which  the 
employees  are  encouraged  to  deposit  their  savings,  upon  which  they 
receive  interest  at  the  rate  of  1  per  cent  per  quarter.  The  depositfi  in 
this  bank  on  July  1,  1899,  amounted  to  nearly  $90,000. 

The  officers  of  the  company  believe  very  strongly  that  the  interest 
they  take  in  the  health  and  welfare  of  their  employees,  and  in  provid- 
ing recreations  and  amusements,  schools,  and  other  facilities  for  them, 
pays  as  handsome  a  dividend  on  the  money  thus  expended  as  any 
investment  they  could  make.  At  the  same  time  they  feel  that  they 
are  doing  what  lies  in  their  power  in  fulfilling  the  duty  incumbent 
upon  them  to  benefit  the  condition  of  their  employees  and  to  add 
to  their  pleasure  and  happiness.  One  result,  perhaps,  of  this  is  the 
fact  that  labor  difficulties  are  unknown  in  this  establishment,  and  that 
there  has  never  been  the  slightest  disagreement  or  unpleasantness 
between  the  company  and  its  employees  since  its  organization  in  18S1. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Many  other  examples  could  be  given  of  manufacturing  and  mercan- 
tile establishments  throughout  the  country  in  the  management  of  which 
pmctical  and  successful  application  is  made  of  the  principle  that 
employees  render  the  best  service,  that  labor  difficulties  are  avoided, 
and  that  business  can  be  most  profitably  conducted  by  recognition  on 
the  part  of  the  employers  of  the  fact  that  the  employed  are  something 
more  than  mere  machinery;  that  they  are  human  beings,  capable  of 
suffering  and  enjoying;  that  they  have  social  and  intellectual  ambi- 
tions and  aspirations  that  should  be  encouraged  and  fostered,  and  that 
their  efficiency  is  to  be  measured  by  the  standard  of  their  advance- 
ment along  these  lines,  and  their  moral  and  physical  conditions.  It 
would  be  unjust,  however,  to  assume  that  the  effoils  of  the  employei's  of 
labor  in  these  directions  are  based  wholly  upon  the  desire  for  increased 
profits.  Such  desire  is  undoubtedly  ever  present,  and  its  fulfillment 
invariably  results;  but  coupled  therewith  is  the  knowledge  and  appre- 
ciation of  the  duty  that  is  owing  to  those  whose  lives  and  destinies  are 
bound  up  with  and  largely  dependent  upon  the  industrial  establishment 
to  which  their  labor  is  sold,  and  that  their  happiness  as  individuals 
and  advancement  as  useful  citizens  are  objects  more  worthy  of  accom- 
plishment than  any  other. 

To  give  further  detailed  accounts  of  such  establishments,  many  of 
which  have  been  visited  in  securing  the  information  contained  in  this 
article,  would  consist  merely  in  repetitions  of  what  has  already  been 
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set  forth.  Mention  may,  however^  be  made  of  a  few  prominent  con- 
cerns which  are  carrying  these  ideas  into  operation,  in  order  that  such 
readers  as  desire  to  pursue  this  subject  further  may  have  at  least  a 
partial  basis  for  their  investigations. 

The  J.  C.  Ayer  Company,  of  Lowell,  Mass.,  assembles  its  employees 
at  an  annual  banquet  every  winter  and  gives  them  an  outing  eveiy 
summer;  rewards  them  with  prizes  for  valuable  suggestions;  aids  them 
in  the  regular  publication  of  a  literary  periodical;  gives  pensions  to 
elderly  employees,  and  provides  the  female  help  with  free  luncheons 
and  with  free  conveyances  to  and  from  the  factory  in  bad  weather. 

FeLs  &  Co.,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  assists  its  employees  ip  the  suc- 
cessful carrying  on  of  beneficial  insurance  and  savings  associations; 
encourages  their  organization  into  social  and  educational  clubs;  pro- 
vides them  with  comfortable  lunch,  lounging,  and  recreation  ix)oms,  and 
makes  special  efforts  looking  to  the  reduction  of  the  hours  of  labor 
below  and  the  increase  of  wages  above  those  ordinarily  prevailing. 

The  Niagai*a  Development  Company,  of  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.,  has 
built  for  such  of  its  employees  as  desire  to  avail  themselves  of  its 
advantages  a  beautiful  village,  known  as  Echoto,  in  which  the  houses 
are  of  the  most  approved  architectural  patterns,  and  provided  with 
electric  lights  and  all  modern  conveniences.  It  has  also  erected  a 
spacious  assembly  hall  for  the  use  of  its  employees  in  holding  meetings 
and  social  gatherings. 

The  Sherwin  Williams  Company,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  aids  its 
employees  in  the  management  of  a  successful  beneficial  insurance 
society;  gives  them  an  annual  outing,  an  annual  banquet,  and  appro-, 
priate  presents  on  Thanksgiving  day;  gives  special  and  substantial 
rewards  for  long  and  faithful  service,  and  provides  a  free  library,  and 
also  well-equipped  dining  rooms  and  bathrooms. 

The  Kilbourne  &  Jacobs  Manufacturing  Company,  of  Columbus, 
Ohio,  makes  a  Thanksgiving  distribution  of  gifts  to  employees  annually, 
and  gives  them  an  outing  each  summer;  renders  them  such  financial  aid 
as  may  be  necessary  in  case  of  hardship  or  need,  and  gives  to  such 
employees  as  may  be  sick,  during  the  continuance  of  their  illness,  half 
pay  and  free  medical  attendance. 

The  Pop>e  Manufacturing  Company,  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  aids  its 
employees  in  the  management  of  a  prosperous  beneficial  association; 
furnishes  free  medical  attention  to  such  as  may  need  it;  provides  a 
free  library  and  commodious  rooms,  fitted  with  tables  and  chairs,  which 
the  men  use  for  such  puriK)ses  as  they  desire;  conducts  a  modern  caf4 
in  which  the  employees  are  provided  with  food  nominally  at,  but 
really  below,  cost  (the  annual  deficiency  in  conducting  it  amounting  to 
about  $1,500),  and  furnishes  various  other  facilities  and  conveniences 
for  their  use  and  enjoyment. 

Other  well-known  establishments  in  which  the  features  herein 
described  have  been  adopted  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  are:  S.  E. 
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Packard  &  Son,  Campello,  Maes. ;  Henry  Disston  &  Son,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. ;  Gorham  Manufacturing  Company,  Providence,  R.  I. ;  Brown  & 
Sharpe  Manufacturing  Company,  Providence,  R.  I.;  Elgin  National 
Watch  Company,  Elgin,  111.;  The  A.  B.  Chase  Company,  Norwalk, 
Ohio;  The  Ferris  Brothers  Company,  Newark,  N.  J. ;  J.  H.  Williams 
&  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  Syracuse  Chilled  Plow  Company,  Syracuse, 
N.  Y.;  The  Warner  Brothers  Company,  Bridgeport,  Conn.;  H.  J. 
Heinz  Company,  Pittsburg,  Pa. ;  The  Jeffrey  Manufacturing  Company, 
Columbus,  Ohio;  R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  New  York;  Schaum  &  Uhlinger, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. ;  Yale  &  Towne  Manufacturing  Company,  Stamford, 
Conn.,  and  The  Werner  Company,  Akron,  Ohio.  There  are  doubtless 
many  other  establishments  besides  the  ones  enumerated  which  have 
practically  applied  these  principles  and  plans  of  pro\^  economic  and 
sociologic  value,  Certain  it  is  that  manufacturers  in  all  sections  of 
the  country  who  have  not  yet  tested  their  efficiency,  but  who  are  con- 
vinced of  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  them,  are  constantly  inquir- 
ing as  to  their  methods  of  application  and  operation,  with  a  view  of 
adopting  such  of  them  as  miay  be  deemed  feasible. 

This  paper  would  be  incomplete  without  reference  to  the  club  organ- 
ization and  life  of  railway  emploj^ees  which  has  been  brought  about 
through  the  cooperation  of  railway  coi-porations,  officials,  and 
employees,  and  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association.  So  much 
information  has  heretofore  been  given  concerning  this  movement,  in 
magazines  and  newspapers  and  in  the  regular  publications  of  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.,  as  to  render  only  a  brief  account  of  it  necessary  at  this 
time.  These  organizations,  of  which  there  were  127  in  the  United 
States  and  10  in  Canada  in  1899,  are  scattered  throughout  the  two 
countries,  from  Idaho  to  Nova  Scotia  and  as  far  south  as  Mississippi. 
Their  total  memljership  in  the  year  mentioned  approximated  35,000, 
and  their  total  ownership  of  real  estate,  used  exclusively  for  associa- 
tion purposes,  amounted  to  about  a  half  million  dollars,  while  the 
\'alue  of  the  buildings  erected  or  set  aside  for  this  use  by  railroad 
corporations  and  officials  amounted  to  over  a  half  million.  These 
figures  give  an  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  this  movement,  which  is 
further  exemplified  by  the  following  facts  taken  from  the  Association 
Year  Book  for  1899. 

In  118  railroad  branches  of  the  association,  over  $313,000  was  jmid 
out  for  current  expenses  during  the  year;  120  branches  reported  a 
total  avemge  daily  attendance  of  15,202  members;  J 18  had  reading 
rooms,  provided  with  current  periodical  literature;  105  had  bathrooms, 
in  which  369,820  baths  were  taken;  97  repK)rted  12,718  visits  made  to 
sick  and  injured  members;  56  had  rest  rooms  and  sleeping  accommo- 
dations, which  wei-e  used  248,143  times;  22  had  lunch  rooms,  used 
745,727  times;  18  had  temporary  hospital  facilities,  which  were  used 
820  times;   36  were  provided  with  gymnasiuuLs,  and  43  had  other 
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a  total  of  over  70,000  volumes;  in  43,  119  educational  classes  were 
conducted  with  over  1,200  students;  16  reported  the  existence  of  lit- 
erary societies  among  the  membership,  with  a  total  average  attendance 
at  their  meetings  of  354.  In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  lecture  courses 
were  conducted  by  many  of  the  clubs,  and,  in  all,  religious  exercises 
were  carried  on  to  a  greater  or  less  extent. 

The  lirst  of  these  organizations  was  effected  in  1872,  and  its  benefi- 
cial results  were  so  apparent  that  the  great  railroad  corporations  of 
the  country  have  since  then  encouraged  their  formation  in  the  most 
substantial  way,  not  only  by  gifts  of  real  estate  or  of  money  for 
building  purposes,  but  by  regular  annual  contributions  of  such  sums 
as  have  been  necessary,  in  addition  to  dues  collected  from  the  mem- 
bers, for  the  payment  of  current  expenses.  About  60  per  cent  of  the 
expenses  at  each  point  is  borne  by  the  railroad  company  or  companies, 
all  of  whose  employees  are  eligible  to  membership.  These  expenses 
aggregate  about  $150,000  annually.  The  remainder  is  paid  by  the 
railroad  men.  The  financial  aid  thus  given  is  generally  regarded  by 
milroad  officials  as  a  legitimate  item  of  operating  expenses,  and 
directly  in  the  line  of  economical  administration. 

A  prominent  railroad  official,  in  recommending  a  second  appropria- 
tion of  several  thousand  dollars  by  the  company  for  the  purposes  of 
this  organization,  said:  ''If  you  vote  this  money  for  this  purpose  it 
means  more  to  the  company  than  the  same  amount  would  if  invested 
in  steel  rails."  Another  prominent  railroad  official  has  remarked: 
'*'I  have  been  familiar  with  this  department  of  association  activity 
from  its  very  beginning,  and  am  more  and  more  convinced  that  it  is 
for  the  best  interests  of  both  owners  and  employees  that  the  railroad 
corporations  should  encourage  and  contribute  to  this  work."  The 
report  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  for  1892  says: 
'*  Another  agreeable  showing  is  that  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association  in  connection  with  the  railway  service,  a  work  conmaend- 
ing  itself,  even  upon  the  most  pi'actical  grounds  of  pecuniary  self- 
interest." 

The  homes  of  these  organizations,  many  of  which  are  imposing  and 
costly  structures,  fully  equipped  and  furnished  with  all  available  means 
for  promoting  the  comfort  and  the  physical,  moral,  and  intellectual 
well-being  of  their  members,  not  only  supply  railway  employees  with 
opportunities  for  self -improvement  and  the  cultivation  of  cordial, 
social  relations,  but  also  afford  desirable  and  convenient  places  of 
meeting  for  railway  officials  and  employees  for  the  exchange  of  views 
in  regard  to  matters  of  joint  concern.  Their  establishment  and  main- 
tenance have  resulted  in  a  better  understanding  between  the  employed 
and  the  employer,  a  clearer  conception  of  the  economic  fact  that  the 
interests  of  both  capitiil  and  labor  are  l>est  promoted  by  hearty  joint 
effort,  and  that  cooperation  is  more  profitable  Jigitiz^^^^Si^^y  than 
selfish  antagfonism. 


PEESEirr  STATUS  OF  EMPLOYEES'  LIABILITY  IIT  THE 
TJiriTED  STATES. 

BY   STEPHEN    D.  FESSEXDEN,  A.  B.,  LL.  M. 

The  liability  of  employers  for  damages  for  injuries  of  their  em- 
ployees incurred  while  in  the  performance  of  duty  is  regulated  in  the 
United  States  (1)  by  the  common  law,  as  announced  in  the  decisions  of 
the  Federal  and  State  courts,  and  (2)  by  the  statutes  upon  the  subject 
passed  by  the  different  legislative  bodies,  and  for  the  most  part  adding 
to  and  extending  the  rights  of  the  employees  as  limited  by  the  com- 
mon law. 

Upon  most  of  the  points  bearing  upon  this  subject  there  has  been  a 
substantial  agreement  in  the  decisions  of  the  courts  of  the  various 
States  of  the  Union,  and  a  careful  examination  of  the  repoi*ts  seems  to 
warrant  the  use  of  the  following  as  a  fairly  correct  sumnoiarization  of 
the  decisions  of  the  courts  upon  the  common  law,  and  an  accurate 
statement  of  the  principles  of  the  same. 

COMMON  LAW. 

lilABILITT  FOB  INJURIES. 

An  employer  is  ordinarily  liable  in  damages  to  his  employee  who 
may  sustain  an  injury  through  the  employer's  negligence.  Such  neg- 
ligence may  consist  in  the  doing  of  something  by  the  employer,  which, 
in  the  exercise  of  ordinary  c^re  and  prudence,  he  ought  not  to.  have 
done,  or  in  the  omission  of  any  duty  or  precaution  which  a  prudent, 
careful  man  would  or  ought  to  have  taken. 

An  employer  is  not  liable  to  the  employee  of  his  contractor  for  the 
negligence  of  said  contractor,  when  the  employer  himself  has  retained 
and  exercised  no  control  over  the  means  or  methods  by  which  the  work 
is  to  be  accomplished. 

DUTIES  OF  THE  EMPLOTEB. 

An  emploj'er  assumes  the  duty  toward  his  employee  of  exercising 
reasonable  care  and  diligence  to  provide  the  employee  with  a  reason- 
ably safe  place  at  which  to  work;  with  reasonably  safe  machinery, 
tools, and  implements  to  work  with;  with  reasonably  safe  materials  to 
work  upon,  and  with  suitable  and  competent  fellow-servants  to  work 
with  him;  and,  in  case  of  a  dangerous  or  complicated  business,  to  make 
such  reasonable  rules  for  its  conduct  as  may  be  proper  to  protect 
the  servants  employed  therein.  If  he  fails  to  use  ordinary  care  in  the 
discharge  of  these  duties,  his  ignorance  of  the  dangerous  nature  of  the 
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working  place,  of  defects  in  the  tools  or  appliances  furnished,  or  of 
the  incompetency  of  the  fellow-servants,  will  not  excuse  him  from 
liability  for  an  injury  caused  thereby. 

Although  the  employer's  duty  of  seeing  that  competent  and  fit  per- 
sons arc  in  charge  of  any  particular  work  is  as  positive  as  are  the 
other  duties  owed  by  an  employer  to  his  employees,  yet  it  is  fully  dis- 
charged when  reasonable  precautions  have  been  taken  to  fulfill  said 
duty.  No  one  of  the  employer's  duties  carries  with  it  an  absolute 
guaranty.     Each  is  satisfied  with  reasonable  effort  and  procautian. 

ABSTHMtPTION  OF  BfSK  BT  THE  XIlffPLOTEE. 

When  the  em,ployer  has  properly  discharged  these  duties  then  tiae 
employee  assumes  all  the  risks  and  hazards  incident  to  or  attendant 
upon  the  exercise  of  the  particular  employment  or  the  performance  of 
the  particular  work.  Where  an  employBient  is  accompanied  with 
risks  of  which  those  who  eirter  it  have,  or  are  presumed  to  have,  Botioe, 
they  can  not,  if  they  are  injured  by  exposure  to  such  risks,  rocovea* 
compensation  for  the  injuries  from  their  emp'lo3'ei*. 

By  contracting  to  perform  hazardous  duties  the  employee  assumes 
such  risks  as  are  incident  to  their  dischaTge,  and  he  assumes  not  oidy 
the  risks  existing  at  the  beginning  of  his  employment  but  also  such  as 
ariso  during  its  course,  if  he  had  or  was  bound  to  have  knowledge 
thereof.  He  does  not,  however,  assume  the  risks  of  dangers  arising 
from  unsafe  or  defective  methods,  machinery,  or  other  instrumentali- 
ties unless  he  has,  or  may  be  presumed  to  have,  knowledge  or  notice 
thereof;  and  the  burden  of  proving  that  an  injured  employee  had  such 
knowledge  or  notice  of  the  defect  or  obstruction  causing  the  injury  is 
upon  the  employer. 

The  employee  assumes  all  risks  of  latent  defects  in  appliances  or 
machinery,  unless  the  employer  was  negligent  in  not  discovering  the 
same;  but  the  experience  or  lacJ^  of  experience  of  the  employee  is  to 
be  considered  in  determining  whether  or  not  he  is  chargeable  with 
knowledge  of  such  defects  as  are  not  obvious,  and  of  the  danger  arising 
therefrom. 

Another  risk  assumed  by  employees  is  that  of  the  employer's  method 
of  conducting  his  business.  If  the  employee  enters  upon  the  service 
with  knowledge  of  the  risk  attending  the  method,  he  can  not  hold  the 
employer  responsible  for  injuries  arising  from  the  use  of  such  method, 
though  a  safer  one  might  have  been  adopted;  but  in  order  to  relieve 
the  employer  from  liabilit\^  the  method  must  amount  to  a  custom  or 
mode  of  carrying  on  the  business,  and  not  consist  merely  of  an  instance 
or  any  number  of  instances  of  culpable  negligence  on  the  part  of  the 
employer.  All  risks  and  hazards  resulting  fi*om  the  possible  negli- 
gence or  carelessness  of  fellow-servants  or  coemployees  are  also 
assumed  by  the  employee.  Digitized  by  L^OOgle 
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Whenever  the  employer  delegates  to  any  officer,  servant,  agent,  or 
employee,  high  or  low,  the  performance  of  any  of  the  positiv^e  duties 
devolving  upon  him,  then  such  officer,  servant,  agent,  or  employee 
stands  in  the  place  of  the  employer,  and  becomes  a  substitute  for  the 
employer,  a  vice  principal,  and  the  employer  is  liable  for  his  acts  and 
his  negligence  to  the  same  extent  as  though  the  employer  himself  had 
performed  the  acts  or  was  guilty  of  the  negligence. 

But,  where  the  employer  himself  has  performed  his  duty,  he  is  not 
liable  to  any  one  of  his  employees  for  the  acts  or  negligence  of  any 
mere  fellow-servant  or  coemploy^e  of  such  employee,  who  does  not 
sustain  this  representative  relation  to  theemployer. 

FSIiLOW-S£BVAKTS. 

The  great  disagreement  in  the  decisions  of  the  State  courts  has  been 
on  the  test  as  to  who  are  and  who  arc  not  fellow-servants.  Some  of 
them,  the  supreme  court  of  the  State  of  Ohio  being  the  leading  one, 
have  held  that  where  the  injured  employee  is  subordinate  to  the 
employee  whose  negligence  caused  the  injury,  and  under  his  control  or 
direction  in  the  performance  of  the  work,  they  are  not  fellow-servants 
and  the  one  having  control  and  direction  is  a  vice  principal  for  whose 
negligence  their  common  employer  is  liable. 

The  courts  of  the  majority  of  the  States  hold,  however,  that  the 
mere  difference  in  grade  of  employment,  or  in  authority,  with  respect 
to  each  other,  does  not  remove  them  from  the  class  of  fellow-servants 
as  regards  the  liability  of  the  employer  for  injuries  to  the  one  caused 
by  the  negligence  of  the  other. 

It  is  also  held  by  the  courts  of  some  of  the  States  that,  as  industrial 
enterprises  have  grown,  and,  because  of  the  division  of  labor  and  the 
magnitude  of  operations,  have  been  divided  into  separate  and  distinct 
departments,  a  laborer  in  one  department  is  not  a  fellow-servant  with 
a  laborer  in  another  and  separate  department  of  the  same  establish- 
ment. 

*'In  the  absence  of  State  legislation,"  this  question,  as  to  who  are 
and  who  are  not  fellow-sei'vants,  "is  not  a  question  of  local  law  upon 
which  the  Federal  courts  are  bound  to  follow  the  decisions  of  the  State 
courts,  but  is  one  of  general  law,  upon  which  the  Federal  courts  may 
exercise  their  independent  judgment  uncontrolled  by  local  decisions.'' 
Under  the  above-quoted  principle,  as  announced  by  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court,  the  decisions  of  that  court  have  practically  settled 
this  point  for  the  whole  country.  It  has  repeatedly  decided  that  while 
the  heads  of  separate  and  distinct  departments  of  a  diversified  business 
may,  under  certain  circumstances,  be  considered,  with  respect  to 
employees  under  them,  vice  principals  or  representatives  of  the 
employ ei',  yet  each  separate  piece  of  vork  is  not  ^^l]Mk)nsidered  a 
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separate  department  nor,  necessarily,  the  one  having  control  of  it  a 
vice  principal.  That  the  rightful  test  to  determine  whether  the  negli- 
gent act  complained  of  was  that  of  a  vice  principal  or  of  a  fellow- 
servant,  turns  rather  on  the  character  of  the  act  than  on  the  relation 
of  the  employees  to  each  other;  that  if  the  act  is  one  done  in  the  dis- 
charge of  some  positive  duty  of  the  employer,  then  the  negligence  in 
the  act  is  the  negligence  of  the  employer  for  which  he  is  responsible, 
but  if  it  be  not  one  in  the  discharge  of  such  positive  duty,  then  it  ia 
not  the  negligence  of  a  vice  principal  for  which  the  employer  is 
responsible,  but  that  of  a  coemployee  or  fellow-servant. 

C0NTBIBT7T0BY  NEGLIGENCE  OF  THE  EMPLOYEE. 

It  is  a  general  rule  that  when  an  employee  suffers  an  iujuiy  through 
the  negligence  of  his  employer,  he  is  not  entitled  to  recover  damages 
for  such  injury  if  his  own  negligence  contributed  thereto.  But  his 
right  to  recover  damages  for  an  injury  is  not  affected  by  his  having 
contributed  thereto  unless  he  was  at  fault  in  so  contributing,  and  he 
may  recover,  notwithstanding  his  contributory  negligence,  if  the 
employer,  after  becoming  aware  of  the  danger,  failed  to  exercise 
ordinarj"  care  or  willfuUy  inflicted  the  damage. 

CONTRACTS  BELIEVING  THE  EMPLOYEB  OF  LIABILITT. 

Under  the  common  law  an  employer  can  not  relieve  himself  from 
responsibility  to  an  employee  for  an  injury  resulting  from. his  (the 
employer's)  negligence  by  any  contract  entered  into  for  that  purpose 
before  the  happening  of  the  injury. 

STATUTE  LAW. 

In  ad(iition  to  the  preceding,  which  is  but  a  brief  summarization 
of  the  chief  principles  of  the  common  law  bearing  upon  this  subject  as 
they  have  been  laid  down  in  the  decisions  of  the  courts,  many  of  the 
Sttites  have  legislated  upon  the  subject,  the  statutes  passed  varying 
from  a  mere  statement  or  definition  of  the  common  law  to  a  radical 
change  of  the  same. 

ENACTMENT  OF  COMMON  LAW  IN  FOBM  OF  STATUTE. 

In  the  first  place  we  will  consider  such  legislation  as  merely  enacts 
the  coiimion  law  principles  in  the  form  of  a  statute,  or  which  at  the 
most  can  be  construed  as  going  but  slightly  beyond  them.  There  are 
many  laws  upon  the  statute  books  of  the  States  which  were  passed  for 
the  purpose  of  protecting  the  life  and  health  of  employees,  and  which, 
in  the  furtherance  of  such  purpose,  impose  certain  duties  upon  the 
employers.  Of  this  nature  are  the  laws  regulating  the  conduct  of  the 
business  of  mining,  providing  for  the  prevention  of  accidents  in  the 
mines,  vcmtilation  of  the  same,  etc. ;  the  factory  laws,  providing  for 
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guards  on  machinery,  fire  escapes  on  the  mills,  fixed  hours  of  labor, 
sanitaiy  appliances,  etc.,  and  the  laws  requiring  the  use  of  safety 
appai'atus  on  railroad  tracks,  engines,  and  ears,  and  making  it  the  duty 
of  the  person,  company,  or  corporation  owning  or  operating  such 
mine,  factory,  or  i*ailroad  to  see  that  such  provisions  are  carried  out. 

NEGLIGENCE    OF   THE    EMPLOYER. 

It  is  a  well-settled  principle  of  the  common  law  that,  where  such 
duties  are  imposed  by  legislative  enactment  or  municipal  ordinance,  it 
is  negligence  on  the  part  of  the  employer  to  fail  to  comply  with  the 
requirements  of  the  laws  imposing  such  duties,  and  the  employer  is 
liable  to  his  employees  for  all  injuries  arising  from  such  negligence 
unless  it  can  be  clearly  shown  that  they  assumed  the  risk.  Much  of 
the  legislation  passed  has  been  in  line  with  this  principle,  some,  per- 
haps, slightly  exceeding  the  common  law  in  imputing  negligence  to 
the  employer.  The  States  of  Arkansas,  California,  Colorado,  Illinois, 
Indiana,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Missouri, 
Nebi-aska,  New  Jersey,  North  Carolina,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode 
Island,  Washington,  Wisconsin,  and  Wyoming,  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, the  Territory  of  New  Mexico,  and  the  United  States  all  have  laws 
in  line  with  the  above.  That  of  Arkansas,  now  forming  a  section  of 
the  Digest  of  1894,  the  original  act  having  been  approved  April  4, 1893, 
is  as  follows: 

Section  5068.  For  any  injury  to  persons  or  property  occasioned  by 
willful  violation  of  this  act  [regulating  coal  mines],  or  willful  failure 
to  comply  with  any  of  its  provisions,  a  right  of  action  shall  accrue  to 
the  party  injured  for  any  airect  damages  sustained  thereby. 

The  law  of  California  appears  in  section  8  of  an  act  approved  March 
27,  1874,  and  section  3  of  an  act  approved  March  13,  1872,  now  to  be 
found  on  page  633  of  Vol.  IV  of  the  Codes  and  Statutes  of  1885,  and 
in  section  3  of  chapter  74  of  the  acts  of  1893,  approved  March  8, 1893. 
These  sections  follow  in  order  as  mentioned  above. 

Section  8.  For  any  injury  to  person  or  property  occasioned  by  any 
violation  of  this  act  [regulating  coal  mines],  or  any  willful  failure  to 
comply  with  its  provisions,  a  right  of  action  shall  accrue  to  the  party 
injured  for  any  airect  damages  he  or  she  may  have  sustained  thereby, 
before  any  court  of  competent  jurisdiction. 

Section  3.  When  any  corporation,  association,  owner,  or  owners  of 
any  quartz  mine  in  this  State  shall  fail  to  provide  for  the  proper  egress 
as  herein  contemplated,  and  where  any  accident  shall  occur,  or  any 
miner  working  therein  shall  be  hurt  or  injured,  and  from  such  injury 
might  have  escaped  if  the  second  mode  of  egress  had  existed,  such  cor- 
poration, association,  owner,  or  owners  of  tne  mine  where  the  injuries 
shall  have  occurred  shall  be  liable  to  the  person  injured  in  all  damages 
that  may  accrue  by  reason  thereof;  and  an  action  at  law  in  a  court  of 
competent  jurisdiction  may  be  maintained  against  the  owner  or  owners 
of  such  mine,  which  owners  shall  be  jointly  or  severally  liable  for  such 
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damages.  And  where  death  shall  ensue  from  injuries  received  front 
*nj  negligence  on  the  part  of  the  owners  thereof,  by  reason  of  theii* 
failure  to  comply  with  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act,  the  heirs  or 
relatives  surviving  the  deceased  may  commence  an  action  lor  the  recov- 
ery of  such  damages. 

Section  3.  Any  person  or  company  failing  to  carry  out  any  of  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act  [providing  that  mine  operators,  etc.,  shall  make  cer- 
tain specified  rules  as  to  signals]  shall  be  responsible  for  all  damages 
arising  to  or  incurred  by  any  person  working  in  said  mine  during  the 
time  of  such  failure. 

The  State  of  Colorado  has  her  law  in  this  connection  in  section  3192 
of  the  Annotated  Statutes  of  1891,  originally  part  of  an  act  approved 
February  24,  1883,  and  in  section  2  of  chapter  09,  of  the  acts  of  1897, 
approved  April  1,  1897.     These  statutes  read  as  follows: 

Section  3192.  For  any  injuiy  to  person  or  property  occasioned  by 
any  violation  of  this  act  [regulating  coal  mines],  or  any  willful  faUure 
to  comply  with  its  provisions  by  any  owner  or  lessee  or  operator  of 
any  coal  mine  or  opening,  a  light  of  action  against  the  party  at  fault 
shall  accmc  to  the  party  injured  for  the  direct  damages  sustained 
thereby,  and  in  any  case  of  loss  of  life  by  reason  of  such  violation  or 
&ilure,  a  ri^ht  of  action  against  the  owners  and  operators  of  such  coal 
mine  or  colliery  shall  accrue  to  the  widow  and  lineal  heirs  of  the  per- 
son whose  life  shall  be  lost,  for  like  recovery  of  damages  for  the  injury 
they  shall  have  sustained. 

Section  2.  In  all  trials  in  all  courts  in  this  State,  to  recover  for 
personal  injury,  and  in  all  cases  of  personal  injury  to  employees, 
or  other  persons,  occasioned  by,  or  in  any  manner  directly  or  indi- 
rectly resulting  from  being  caught  between  any  of  the  aforesaid  rails, 
testimony  relative  to  compliance  with  the  requirements  of  this  act 
[providing  for  the  blocking  of  frogs,  and  switch,  split,  and  guard  rails 
on  railroad  tracks]  shall  be  admitted.  And  where  a  failure  is  shown 
on  the  part  of  any  such  corporation,  company  or  pei-son  to  have  safely 
and  securely  blocked  such  rails  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  act,  such  failure  to  have  complied  with  any  of  the  provisions  of 
this  act  shall  be  prima  facie  evidence  of  the  negligence  of  any  such 
corporation,  company  or  other  person  so  failing  to  comply  with  any 
of  the  provisions  of  this  act  where  any  such  employee,  or  other  per- 
son, may  be  cauffht  between  such  rails  not  blocked  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  act. 

lu  chapter  45  of  the  acts  of  1886-87,  approved  January  26,  1887, 
Congress  passed  the  following  law  for  the  District  of  Columbia; 

Section  3  (as  amended  by  chapter  178,  acts  of  1894:-95).  Provided 
also^  That  the  lessee,  owner  or  trustee,  as  the  case  may  be,  of  any  such 
building  [factory  or  mill],  who  shall  fail  to  erect  fire  escapes  as  in 
said  act  provided,  shall  be  liable  to  an  action  for  damages  in  case  of 
death  or  personal  injury  resulting  from  fire  in  buildings  not  pro- 
vided witn  fire  escapes  as  required  by  said  act,  and  that  such  action 
may  be  maintained  by  any  person  or  persons  now  authorized  by  law 
to  sue,  as  in  other  cases  of  injury  or  death  by  wrongful  act:  Provided 
further^  That  as  to  any  building  which  the  Commissioners  shall  deter- 
mine to  be  fireproof,  they  may  in  their  discretion  require  the  erection 
of  fire  escapes. 
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Illinois  has  embodied  its  law  in  sections  14,  M^  and  32  of  chaptei* 
93  of  the  Annotated  Statutes  of  1896,  said  sections  being  originally 
parts  of  acts  approved  May  28, 1879,  June  19, 1891,  and  June  21, 1895, 
respectively.     They  read  as  follows: 

Section  14.  For  any  injury  to  person  or  proj>erty  occasioned  by 
any  willful  violations  of  this  act  [regulating  coal  mines]  or  willful  fail- 
ure to  comply  with  any  of  its  provisions,  a  right  of  action  shall  accrue 
to  the  party  injured  for  any  direct  damages  sustained  thereby;  and  in 
case  of  loss  of  life  by  reason  of  such  williul  violation  or  willful  failure, 
as  aforesaid,  a  right  of  action  shall  accrue  to  the  widow  of  the  person 
so  killed,  his  lineal  heirs  or  adopted  children,  or  to  any  other  person 
or  persons,  who  were  before  such  loss  of  life  dependent  for  suppyorton 
the  person  or  persons  so  killed,  for  a  like  recovery  of  damages  for  the 
injuries  sustained  by  reason  of  such  loss  of  life  or  lives;  not  to  exceed 
the  sum  of  five  thousand  dollars. 

Sec.  24.  After  January  1,  1892,  no  owner,  operator  or  agent  of 
any  mine  to  which  this  act  [providing  for  State  examination,  etc,  of 
mine  managers]  applies  shall  employ  any  mine  manager  who  does  not 
hold  either  the  certificate  of  competency  or  service  herein  provided 
for,  and  if  any  accident  shall  occur  in  any  mine  in  which  a  mine  mana- 
ger shall  be  employed  who  has  no  certificate  of  cx)mpetency  or  service 
as  required  by  this  act,  by  which  any  miner  shall  be  killed  or  injured, 
he  or  his  heirs  shall  have  right  of  action  against  such  operator,  owner 
or  a^ent,  and  shall  recover  the  full  A'alue  of  the  damages  sustained: 

Sec.  32.  After  July  1, 1896,  no  owner,  operator  or  agent  of  any  coal 
mine  in  this  State  where  hoisting  engineers  are  required  to  hoist 
coal  or  men  out  of  the  mine,  or  where  fire  or  explosive  gas  generates, 
where  the  emploj^ment  of  a  fire  boss  is  necessary  to  examine  the  mine 
as  to  whether  or  not  it  is  safe  for  men  to  enter  and  pursue  their  call- 
ing without  danger  from  explosive  gas,  shall  not  employ  any  person 
whatever  as  hoisting  engineer  or  fire  boss  unless  they  have  a  certificate 
of  competency  or  service  herein  provided  for.  And  if  any  accident 
shall  occur  at  or  in  any  mine  where  a  hoisting  engineer  or  fire  boss  is 
employed  who  has  no  certificate  of  competenc}'  or  service  as  recj^uired 
by  this  act  [providing  for  State  examination  of  fire  bosses  and  hoisting 
engineers],  by  which  any  person  shall  be  killed  or  injured,  he,  or  his 
heirs,  shall  have  right  of  action  against  such  operator,  owner  or  agent, 
and  shall  recover  the  full  value  of  damages  sustained. 

In  a  case,  decided  in  1893,  in  which  a  coal  company  was  sued  for 
damages  for  injuries  of  an  employee  resulting,  as  alleged,  from  the 
inexperience  and  incompetency  of  an  engineer  and  also  from  the  fail- 
ure of  the  company  to  provide  ''safe  means"  and  ''machinery"  for  the 
hoisting  of  employees  from  the  mine,  the  appellate  court  of  Illinois 
for  the  third  district  commented  upon  section  14  above,  as  shown  by 
the  following  taken  from  the  syllabus  of  the  case: 

Section  14  of  this  chapter  declares  the  liability  for  injuries  when  the 
mine  owner  and  operator  ''  willfully  "  fails  to  comply  with  the  provi- 
sions of  the  chapter.  A  willful  violation  of  the  statute  is  a  violation 
of  the  statute  knowingly  and  willfully.     To  constit^ij|^>^i]^^diegli- 
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gence  the  act  done  or  omitted  must  have  been  intended.  When  recov- 
ery iH  sought  for  injuries  resulting  from  mere  inadvertence  or  negli- 
Sence,  pure  and  simple,  the  defendant  may  often  defeat  liability  upon 
le  ground  that  the  plaintiff  knew  of  the  dangers  to  which  he  might 
be  exposed,  and  voluntarily  chose  to  take  the  chances  of  encountering 
them;  or  upon  the  other  ground  that  he  was  injured  by  the  negligence 
of  a  fellow -servant;  but  neither  of  these  defenses  is  available  when  the 
injury  is  the  result  of  the  willful  act,  or  the  willful  failure  of  the 
defendant  to  act.  If  the  master  in  employing  an  engineer,  had  knowl- 
edge at  the  time  of  his  employment,  or  at  any  time  before  an  injury 
occults  that  he  was  incompetent  or  inexperienced,  and  has  willfullv 
kept  him  in  his  employment  after  obtaining  such  knowledge,  he  will 
be  liable. 

In  another  case,  decided  in  1888,  the  supreme  court  of  the  State 
decided  that  imder  this  section  (14,  almve)  a  coal-mining  company  is 
liable  for  a  personal  injur}"  to  a  person  in  its  employ,  while  descending 
into  the  mine,  resulting  from  the  emplo^nient  of  an  incompetent  engi- 
neer to  take  charge  of  the  engine  used  in  lowering  persons  into  and 
hoisting  them  out  of  the  mine. 

In  the  Annotated  Statutes  of  Indiana  of  18t>4  the  law  of  that  State 
is  to  l>e  found.  The  original  act  was  approved  June  :^,  181>1,  and  it  is 
in  the  following  language: 

Section  7473.  For  any  injury  to  person  or  persons  or  propeity 
occasioned  by  any  violation  of  this  act  [regulating  coal  mines],  or  any 
willful  failure  to  comply  with  any  of  its  provisions,  a  right  of  action 
against  the  owner,  opemtor,  agent  or  lessee  shall  accrue  to  the  party 
injured  for  the  direct  injury  sustained  thereb}^  and  in  case  of  loss  of 
life  by  reason  of  such  violation,  a  right  of  action  shall  accrue  to 
widow,  children,  or  adopted  children,  or  to  the  parents  or  parent,  or 
to  any  other  person  or  persons  who  were  before  such  loss  of  life 
dependent  for  support  on  the  person  or  persons  so  killed,  for  like 
recovery  for  damages  for  the  injury  sustained  by  reason  of  such  loss 
of  life  or  lives. 

In  an  action  brought  under  the  above  section  the  appellate  court  of 
Indiana  held  that  the  doctrine  of  the  assumption  of  risk  does  not  apply 
to  a  breach  of  a  statutory  duty  imposed  on  the  master,  and  the  contin- 
uing of  a  servant  in  the  employ  of  a  master  with  knowledge  of  such  a 
breach  of  such  duty  will  not  prevent  recovery  for  an  injury  suffered 
by  reason  of  such  breach. 

The  law  of  Iowa  is  contained  in  section  2083  of  the  Code  of  1897, 
originally  jmil  of  an  act  approved  April  .5,  1890.  It  reads,  in  jmrt,  as 
follows: 

Section  2083.  ♦  ♦  ♦  Any  milway  employee  who  may  be  injured 
by  the  running  of  such  engine,  train  or  car  contrary  to  the  provisions 
of  said  sections  [providing  for  the  placing  of  safety  couplers  and  power 
brakes  on  engines  and  cars]  shall  not  be  considerea  as  waiving  his  right 
to  recover  damage  by  continuing  in  the  employ  of  the  corporation, 
company  or  person  operating  such  engine,  train  or  cars. 
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The  Kansas  statute  was  approved  February  28,  1888,  and  is  now 
contained  in  the  following  paragraph  of  the  General  Statutes  of  1889: 

Paragraph  3856.  For  any  injury  to  pei^son  or  property  occasioned 
by  any  violation  of  this  act  [regulating  coal  mines],  or  any  willful  fail- 
ure to  comply  with  its  provisions  by  any  owner,  lessee  or  operator  of 
any  coal  mme  or  openm^,  a  right  of  action  against  the  party  at  fault 
shallaccrue  to  the  party  injured  for  the  direct  damage  sustamea  thereby ; 
and  in  any  case  of  loss  of  life  by  reason  of  such  violation  or  willful 
failure,  a  right  of  action  against  the  party  at  fault  shall  accrue  to  the 
widow  and  lineal  heirs  of  the  peraon  whose  life  shall  be  lost,  for  like 
recovery  of  damages  for  the  mjury  they  shall  have  sustained. 

Section  7  of  chapter  362  of  the  acts  of  1895,  approved  May  9, 1895, 
has  the  only  Massachusetts  statute  which  is  properly  shown  here.  It 
appears  below: 

Section  7.  Any  employee  of  such  corporation  who  may  be  injured 
by  any  locomotive,  car  or  train  in  use  contrary  to  the  provision  of  this 
act  [providing  for  the  placing  of  safety  couplers  and  power  brakes  on 
engines  and  cai^s]  shall  not  be  deemed  thereby  to  have  assumed  the 
risk  thereby  occasioned,  although  continuing  in  the  employment  of 
such  corporation  after  the  unlawful  use  of  sucn  locomotive,  car  or  train 
has  been  brought  to  his  knowledge. 

All  the  legislation  of  Michigan  which  comes  under  this  head  appears 
in  the  following  section  of  the  Compiled  Laws  of  1897.  The  original 
act  containing  this  legislation  was  approved  June  22,  1887: 

Section  5495.  If  any  man  or  men  are  allowed  to  continue  work  in 
any  place  condemned  by  the  mine  inspector,  except  to  do  the  work 
required  to  be  done  to  insure  safety  before  said  place  has  received  the 
necessarv  changes  to  secure  the  safety  (ordinary  risks  of  mining 
exceptea)  of  the  laborers  engaged  therein,  the  person,  persons  or  cor- 
poi*ation  operating  said  mine  shall  be  liable  for  all  accidents  causing 
injuries  or  death  to  employees  working  in  or  about  such  place  until 
the  order  referred  to  in  the  preceding  section  shall  have  been  complied 
with  or  revoked. 

Minnesota  has  laid  down  the  common-law  principle  in  sections  2242 
and  2243  of  the  General  Statutes  of  1894,  the  original  act  having  been 
approved  March  7,  1885,  and  in  section  2683  thereof,  approved  March 
7,  1887.     Said  sections  read  as  follows: 

Section  2242.  On  all  lines  of  railroad  operated  in  this  State  the 
time  of  labor  of  the  locomotive  engineers  and  firemen  employed  in 
running  or  operating  the  locomotive  engines  on  or  over  such  roads 
shall  not  at  any  time  exceed  eighteen  hours  during  one  day:  I^'ovided^ 
hotm^er^  That  nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  construed  as  allowing 
any  locomotive  engineer  or  fireman  to  desert  hLs  locomotive  in  case  of 
aci'ident  or  other  unavoidable  delay. 

Sec.  2243.  Any  officer,  director,  superintendent,  master  mechanic, 
foreman,  agent,  or  employee  who  compels  any  locomotive  engineer  or 
fireman  to  Tabor,  in  running  or  operating  any  locomotive  engine  on  or 
over  such  roads  for  more  than  eighteen  nc 
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as  provided  in  section  one  [2242]  of  this  act,  such  person  so  offending 
sttall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  on  conviction  thereof 
shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  twenty -five  or  more  than 
one  hunared  dollars:  And  provided^  further^  Tliat  all  railroad  corpo- 
rations operating  lines  or  road  in  this  State,  shall  be  liable  for  all 
injuries  to  its  engineers  or  firemen  resulting  from  their  being  obliged 
to  labor  for  a  longer  period  in  any  one  day  than  that  specified  in  sec- 
tion one  [2242]  of  this  act,  and  that  nothing  in  this  section  shall  be 
construeo  as  allowing  any  locomotive  engineer  or  fireman  to  desert 
his  locomotive  in  case  of  accident  or  unwarrantable  delay. 

Sec.  2683.  All  railroad  companies  owning  or  ojperating  railroads, 
or  portions  of  railroads,  in  this  State,  shall,  in  addition  to  the  penalties 
prescribed  in  this  act  [providing  for  the  blocking  of  frogs,  switches, 
and  guard  rails  on  railroad  tracks],  be  liable  for  any  damage  resulting 
from  the  failure  to  comply  with  the  provisions  thereof,  such  damage  to 
be  recovered  by  the  persons  injured,  or  his  or  her  legal  representatives. 

In  the  following  section  of  the  Kevised  Statutes  of  1889  the  law  of 
the  State  of  Missouri  is  to  be  found.  The  law  contained  in  this  section 
was  approved  March  30,  1887,  and  reads  as  follows: 

Section  7074  (as  amended  by  act  approved  April  23,  18^1,  page 
182,  acts  of  1891).  For  any  injury  to  persons  or  property  occasioned 
by  anv  violation  of  this  article  [proviain^  regulations  for  coal  mines] 
or  failure  to  comply  with  any  of  its  provisions,  a  right  of  action  shall 
accrue  to  the  party  injured  for  any  (Erect  damages  sustained  thereby; 
and  in  case  of  loss  or  life  by  reason  of  such  violation  or  failure  as 
aforesaid,  a  right  of  action  shall  accme  to  the  widow  of  the  person  so 
killed,  his  lineal  heirs  or  adopted  children,  or  to  any  person  or  persons 
who  were,  before  such  loss  of  life,  dependent  for  support  on  tne  per- 
son or  persons  so  killed,  for  a  like  rec»overy  of  damages  sustained  by 
reason  of  such  loss  of  life  or  lives:  Provided^  That  all  suits  brought 
under  this  article  shall  be  conm^enced  within  one  year  after  anv  cause 
of  action  shall  have  accrued  under  this  article  and  not  af  terwara;  And^ 
provided  further^  That  any  person  entitled  to  sue  under  this  section 
for  loss  of  life  or  lives  may  recover  any  sum  not  exceeding  ten 
thousand  dollars. 

In  regard  to  this  section  the  supreme  court  of  the  State  has  held 
that  mere  knowledge  by  the  plaintiff  of  the  failure  of  the  defendant  to 
have  the  mine  provided  with  the  protections  required  by  the  law  will 
not  defeat  an  action  for  the  recovery  of  damages  occasioned  by  such 
failure. 

The  law  of  Nebraska,  approved  April  9,  1891,  and  now  to  be  found 
in  a  section  of  the  Compiled  Statutes  of  1895,  is  in  the  following 
language: 

Section  1799.  *  *  *  And  any  railroad  employee  who  may  be 
injured  by  the  engine  or  train  or  cars  contrary  to  the  provisions  of 
this  law  [providing  for  the  placing  of  safety  couplers  and  power 
brakes  on  engines  and  cars]  shall  not  be  considered  as  waiving  his 
rights  to  recover  damages  by  continuing  in  the  employ  of  such  corpo- 
ration, ccwnpany  or  person  running  such  engine,  or  train  of  cars  co»- 
^rary  to  this  law.  Digitized  by  V^OOglC 
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New  Jersey  has  the  following  law,  approved  March  22,  1888,  and 
now  ccmtained  m  aection  78,  page  1491  of  the  General  Statutes  of  1895: 

Section  78.  *  *  *  and  an^^  i)erson  or  corporation  failing  to 
comply  with  the  provisions  of  this  act  [providing  for  the  placing  of 
fire  escapes  on  factories,  eta]  shall  be  liable  in  an  action  for  damages 
in  case  of  death  or  personal  injuries  sustained  because  of  the  absence 
or  disrepair  of  such  fire  escape,  or  in  case  of  fire  breaking  out  in  any 
building  upon  which  there  shall  be  no  such  efficient  fire  escape;  and 
such  action  mav  be  maintained  by  an^  ]>erson  now  authorized  by  law 
to  sue,  as  in  other  cases  of  similar  injuries. 

In  an  act  approved  March  1,  1882,  New  Mexico  passed  a  law  of  this 
nature.  It  is  now  contained  in  a  section  of  the  Compiled  Laws  of  1897 
and  reads  as  follows: 

Section  2346.  For  every  injury  to  person  or  property  occasioned 
by  any  violation  of  this  act  [regulating  mines],  or  any  willful  failure 
to  comply  with  its  provisions,  a  right  of  action  shall  accrae  to  the 
party  injured  for  any  direct  damages  he  or  she  may  have  sustained 
thereby  before  any  court  of  competent  juidsdiction, 

A  law  of  this  character  is  contained  in  section  6  of  chapter  251  of 
the  acts  of  North  Carolina  of  1897,  approved  March  9, 1897.  It  reads 
as  follows: 

^  Section  6.  *  *  *  For  any  injury  to  person  or  property,  occa- 
sioned by  any  willful  or  intentional  violation  of  this  act  [regulating 
coal  mines],  or  any  willful  failure  to  comply  with  its  provisions  by  any 
owner,  agent  or^  manager  of  the  mine,  a  right  of  action  shaU  accrue 
to  the  party  injured  tor  any  direct  damage  he  may  have  sustained 
thereby;  and,  in  any  case  of  loss  of  life  by  reason  of  such  willful  neg- 
lect or  failure  aforesaid,  a  right  of  action  shall  accrue  to  the  personal 
representative  of  the  deceased,  as  in  other  actions  for  wrongml  death 
for  like  recovery  of  damages  for  the  injury  sustained. 

Section  301  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  Ohio,  seventh  edition,  con- 
tains legislation  of  this  class,  passed  April  11,  188S,  and  reading  as 
follows: 

Section  301.  *  ♦  *  For  any  injury  to  pei'sons  or  property, 
occasioned  by  any  violation  of  this  act  [regulating  coal  mines],  or  any 
willful  failure  to  comply  with  its  provisions  by  an^'  owner,  agent  or 
manager  of  any  mine,  a  right  of  action  shall  accrue  to  the  party  injured, 
for  anv  direct  damage  he  may  have  sustained  thereby;  and,  in  any 
case  or  loss  of  life,  by  reason  of  such  willful  neglect  or  failure,  afore- 
said, a  right  of  action  shall  accrue  to  the  widow  and  lineal  heirs  of  the 
person  whose  life  shall  be  lost,  for  like  recovery  of  damages  for  the 
injury  they  shall  have  sustained. 

The  supreme  court  of  Ohio,  in  1895,  held  that  one  can  not  maintain 
an  action  against  his  employer  for  an  injury  following  a  violation  of 
the  act  regulating  coal  mines,  unless  at  the  time  he  was  injui-ed  he  was 
in  the  exercise  of  due  care;  that  one  who  voluntarily  assumes  a  risk 
thereby  waives  the  provisions  of  a  statute  made  for  his  protection,  and 
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that  where  a  statute  does  not  otherwise  provide,  the  rule  requiring  the 
plaintiff  in  an  action  for  negligence  to  be  free  from  fault  contributing 
to  his  injury  is  the  same,  whether  the  action  is  brought  under  a  statute 
or  at  common  law. 

Section  2  of  an  act  passed  Apiil  2,  1890,  to  be  found  on  page  149, 
acts  of  Ohio  of  1890,  contains  further  legislation  of  this  character.  It 
reads  as  follows: 

Section  2.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  such  corporation  to  know- 
ingly or  negligently  use  or  operate  any  car  or  locomotiye  that  is 
defective,  or  any  car  or  loi'omotive  upon  which  the  machinerv  or 
attachments  thereto  belonging  are  in  any  manner  defective.  Ii  the 
employee  of  any  such  corporation  shall  receive  any  injury  by  reason 
of  any  defect  in  any  car  or  locomotive,  or  the  machinery  or  attach- 
ments thereto  belonging,  owned  and  operated,  or  being  run  and  oper- 
ated by  such  corporation,  such  corporation  shall  be  deemed  to  have 
had  knowledge  or  such  defect  before  and  at  the  time  such  injury  is  so 
sustained,  and  when  the  fact  of  such  defect  shall  be  made  to  appear  in 
the  trial  of  any  action  in  the  courts  of  this  State,  brought  by  such 
employee,  or  his  legal  representatives,  against  any  railroad  corpora- 
tion for  damages,  on  ac^count  of  such  injuries  so  received,  the  same 
shall  be  prima  facie  evidence  of  negligence  on  the  part  of  such 
corporation. 

In  regard  to  this  section  the  supreme  court  of  Ohio  has  held  that  in  the 
trial  of  a  personal  injury  case  against  a  railroad  company  for  injuries 
caused  by  defects  in  its  cars,  locomotives,  and  machinery,  or  their 
attachments,  the  defects  so  causing  injury  are  prima  facie  evidence  of 
negligence  on  the  part  of  such  corporation;  and  by  force  of  this  sec- 
tion the  burden  is  thrown  upon  the  company  to  show,  by  proof,  that 
it  has  used  due  diligence,  and  is  not  guilty  of  negligence;  also  the  court 
held  that  this  section  applies  to  all  railroad  companies  any  part  of  whose 
line  of  railway  extends  into  the  State  of  Ohio,  whether  the  injury  com- 
plained of  was  received  within  or  without  the  State. 

In  the  Digest  of  Pennsylvania  of  1895  sections  211>,  on  page  1359, 
and  385,  on  page  1377,  belong  to  this  class  of  laws.  The^e  sections 
were  originally  part  of  an  act  approved  April  IH,  1877,  and  read  as 
follows: 

Section  21t>.  For  any  injury  to  person  or  property  occasioned  by 
any  violation  of  this  act  [regulating  anthracite  coal  mines],  or  any 
failure  to  comply  with  its  provisions  by  any  owner,  operator,  super- 
intendent, mine  foreman  or  fire  boss  of  any  coal  mine  or  colliery,  a 
right  of  action  shall  accrue  to  the  party  injured  against  said  owner  or 
operator  for  any  direct  damages  he  may  have  sustained  thereby;  and 
in  case  of  loss  of  life  by  reason  of  such  neglect  or  failure  aforesaid,  a 
right  of  action  shall  accrue  to  the  widow  and  lineal  heirs  of  the  person 
whose  life  shall  be  lost,  for  like  recovery  of  the  damages  for  the  injury 
they  shall  have  sustained. 

Sec.  385.  For  any  injury  to  person  or  property  occasioned  ])y  any 
violation  of  this  act  [regulating  bituminous  coal  inines],  or  any  failure 
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to  comply  with  its  provisions  by  any  owner,  opei'ator  or  superin- 
tendent of  any  coal  ntiine  or  coUierj^  a  right  of  action  shall  accrue  to 
the  party  injured  against  said  owner  or  operator  for  any  direct  damages 
he  may  have  sustained  thereby,  and  in  case  of  loss  of  life  by  reason  of 
such  neglect  or  failure  aforesaid,  a  right  of  action  shall  accrue  to  the 
widow  and  lineal  heirs  of  the  person  whose  life  shall  be  lost  for  like 
recovery  of  damages  for  the  injury  they  shall  have  sustained. 

In  regard  to  section  216  above,  the  supreme  court  of  Pennsylvania 
has  declared  that  so  umch  of  the  same  as  imposes  liability  on  the  mine 
owner  for  the  faihire  of  the  foreman  to  comply  with  the  requirements 
of  those  sections  of  the  act  which  compels  his  employment  and  defines 
his  duties  is  unconstitutional  and  void. 

The  law  of  the  State  of  Rhode  Island,  belonging  to  this  classifi-cation, 
was  approved  March  28, 1890,  and  is  now  to  be  found  in  the  following 
section  of  chapter  108  of  the  General  Laws  of  1896: 

Section  8.  In  all  cases  in  which  any  person  shall  suffer  injury  or  in 
which  the  death  of  any  person  shall  ensue  in  consequence  of  the  failure 
of  the  owner  or  owners  of  any  building  to  provide  the  same  with  fire 
escapes  or  stairs  and  stairways,  us  required  by  the  provisions  of  this 
chapter,  or  in  consequence  of  the  failure  of  said  owner  or  owners  to 
comply  with  the  written  notice  and  requirement  of  any  inspector  of 
buildings,  when  made  in  conformity  to  the  provisions  oi  this  chapter, 
such  owner  or  owners  shall  be  jointly  and  severally  liable,  to  any 
person  so  injured,  in  an  action  of  trespass  on  the  cuse  for  damages  for 
such  injury;  and  in  case  of  death  such  owner  or  owners  shall  be  jointly 
and  severally  liable  in  damages  for  the  injuiy  caused  by  the  death  of 
such  person,  to  be  recovered  by  action  of  trespass  on  the  case,  in  the 
same  manner  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  same  persons  as  is  provided  in 
sections  fourteen  and  fifteen  of  chapter  two  hundred  thirty-three; 
which  action,  when  the  owners  are  nonresidents,  may  be  commenced 
by  attachment.  It  shall  be  no  defense  to  said  action  that  the  person 
injured,  or  whose  death  ensued  as  aforesaid,  had  knowledge  that  SLuy 
such  building  was  not  provided  with  fire  escapes  or  stairs  and  stair- 
ways as  required  by  the  provisions  of  this  chapter,  or  that  such  person 
continued  to  work  in  or  to  occupy  said  building  with  said  knowledges 

The  Statt*  of  Washington  enacted  a  law  of  this  character  in  an  act 
approved  February  28,  1890.  The  following  section  of  Vol.  I  (Cien- 
eral  Statutes)  of  the  Aimotated  Statutes  and  Codes  of  1891  contains 
the  same: 

Section  141.  Whenever  the  mining  bureau  or  the  State  geologist 
shall  receive  a  formal  complaint  in  writing,  signed  by  five  or  more  per- 
sons, employees  in  a  mine,  setting  forth  that  the  mine  in  which  they  are 
employed  is  dangerous  in  any  respect,  the  State  geologist  shall  visit 
ana  examine  such  mine,  and  if,  from  such  personal  examination,  he 
shall  ascertain  that  the  facilities  for  egress  are  insufficient,  or  that  from 
want  of  timbering,  scaling,  or  slacking  of  the  ground  in  such  mine  so 
visited,  or  from  otner  causes,  or  that  the  timber,  ladders  or  ladderways, 
pentices,  or  plats,  in  any  such  mine  are  in  a  dangerous  condition,  it 
shall  become  his  duty  to  notify  the  owners,  lessor,  or  le>isee  thereof; 
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.such  notice  to  be  in  writing,  and  to  be  served  by  copy  on  any  (person 
or  persona  in  the  same  manner  as  provided  by  law  for  the  service  of 
legal  notices  or  process;  said  notice  shall  stote  in  what  particulars 
timbers,  ladders,  ladderways,  pentices,  or  plats  are  daneerous,  and 
shall  require  the  necessary  changes  to  be  made  without  delay;  and  in 
case  of  any  criminal  or  civil  procedure  at  law  against  the  party  or 
parties  so  notified,  on  account  of  loss  of  life  or  bodily  injuries  sus- 
tained by  any  employee  subsequent  to  such  notice  and  in  consequence 
of  neglect  to  obey  the  State  geologist's  requirements,  a  certified  copjr 
of  the  notice  served  by  the  State  geologist  shall  be  prima  facie  evi- 
dence of  the  culpable  negligence  of  the  party  or  parties  complained  of. 

Section  3  of  chapter  22  of  the  acts  of  1895,  approved  March  1, 
1895,  contains  another  law  of  Washington  of  the  same  character.  It 
reads  as  follows: 

Section  3.  In  all  actions  against  any  person  or  persons  or  corpora- 
tion engaged  in  operating  any  shingle  mill  or  shingle  mills  in  the  State 
of  Washington,  lor  injuries  received  from  any  knot  saw  used  in  such 
shingle  miff  or  shingle  mills,  it  shall  he^  privia  facie  evidence  of  negli- 
gence on  the  part  of  the  defendant  to  show  that  such  knot  saw  causing 
the  injury  was  not  at  the  time  of  receiving  the  injury  complained  of 
properly  protected  by  a  metallic  saw  guard:  Ih^ovided^  That  if  any  knot 
sawjer  shall  remove  any  such  guard  after  the  same  has  been  placed  in 
position,  and  while  the  same  is  removed  i-eceive  injury,  he  shall  not  be 
entitled  to  receive  damages  for  any  such  injuries. 

Wisconsin's  law,  approved  March  21,  1889,  and  being  now  a  section 
of  the  Annotated  Statutes  of  1889  is  in  the  following  language: 

Section  1809a.  1.  Every  railroad  corporation  operating  any  rail- 
road, shall  erect  and  maintain  sufficient  guards  or  blocks  at  the  front 
and  rear  of  every  frog  in  eveiy  railroad  track  of  any  such  corporation 
used  and  opcmted  in  this  State. 

2.  If  any  railroad  corporation,  its  officers,  agents  or  servants,  shall 
violate  or  fail  to  comply  with  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act,  or 
shall  fail  to  sufficiently  guard  such  frogs,  such  corporation  for  each 
and  every  such  violation  or  failure  shall  forfeit  not  less  than  fifty  nor 
more  than  five  hundred  dollai*s,  one-half  to  the  person  prosecuting,  and 
shall  in  addition  be  liable  to  the  person  iniured  for  all  damages  sus- 
tained thereby,  whether  the  person  so  injured  shall  be  a  servant  or  agent 
of  such  corpoi-ation  or  not,  and  notwithstanding  that  such  violation  or 
failure  shall  arise  or  occur  through  the  negligence  of  any  other  agent 
or  servant  thereof. 

It  has  been  decided  by  the  supreme  court  of  Wisconsin  that  this 
statute  does  not  take  away  the  defense  of  contributory  negligence. 

Wyoming's  enactments  of  common  law  are  to  be  found  in  sections 
2  and  4  of  article  9  of  its  constitution,  which  went  into  effect  July  10, 
1890,  and  in  section  15  of  chapter  80  of  the  acts  of  1890-91,  approved 
January  10,  1891.     They  appear  below: 

Section  2.  The  legislature  shall  provide  by  law  for  the  proper 
development,  ventilation,  dminage  and  operation  of  all  mines  Jn^.tjie 
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Sec.  4.  For  any  injury  to  person  or  property  caused  by  willful 
failure  to  onnply  with  the  provisicms  of  this  article^  or  laws  passed  in 
pursuance  hereof,  a  right  of  action  shall  accrue  to  the  party  injured, 
lor  the  damage  sustained  thereby,  and  in  all  cases  in  this  State,  when- 
ever the  deatn  of  a  person  shall  be  caused  by  wrongful  act,  neglect  or 
default,  such  as  would,  if  death  had  not  ensued,  have  entitled  t£»  party 
injured  to  maintain  an  action  to  recover  damages  in  respect  thereof^ 
the  person  who,  or  the  corporation  which  would  have  been  liable^  if 
death  had  not  ensued,  shall  be  liable  to  an  action  for  damages  notwith- 
standing the  death  of  the  person  injured,  and  the  legislature  shall  pro- 
vide by  law  at  its  first  session  for  the  manner  in  which  the  right  of 
action  m  respect  thereto  shall  be  enforced. 

Section  15.  *  *  *  No  person  shall  act  as  fire  boss  unless  granted 
a  certificate  of  ccmipetency  bv  the  State  inspector  of  c^oal  mines.  No 
owner,  operator,  contractor,  lessee  or  agent  shall  employ  any  mining 
boss  or  nre  boss  who  does  not  have  tnc  certificate  of  competency 
reauired.  Said  certificate  shall  be  posted  up  in  the  oflice  of  the  mine, 
ana  if  any  accident  shaU  occur  in  any  mine  m  which  a  mining  boss  or 
fire  boss  shall  be  employed  who  has  no  certificate  of  competency,  as 
required  by  this  chapter,  by  which  any  miner  shall  l)e  killed  or  injured, 
he  or  his  estate  shall  have  a  right  of  action  against  such  operator, 
owner,  lessee  or  agent,  and  shaU  recover  the  full  dama/^es  sustained; 
in  case  of  death,  such  action  to  be  brought  by  the  administrator  of  his 
estate,  within  three  years  from  the  <£te  of  accident,  the  proceeds 
recovered  to  be  divided  among  the  heirs  of  the  deceased,  according  to 
law. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  passed  a  law  of  this  nature  in 
section  8  of  chapter  196  of  the  acts  of  1892-1)3,  approved  March  2, 
1893.     It  is  as  follows: 

Section  8.  Any  employee  of  any  such  common  carrier  [niilroad 
companies  engaged  in  interstate  commerce]  who  may  be  injured  bv  any 
locomotive,  car,  or  train  in  use  contrary  to  the  provision  of  this  act 
[providing  for  the  placing  of  safety  couplers  and  power  brakes  on 
engines  and  cars]  shall  not  be  deemed  thereby  to  have  assumed  th(» 
risK  thereby  occasioned,  although  continuing  in  the  employment  of 
such  carrier  after  the  unlawful  use  of  such  locomotive,  car,  or  train 
had  been  brought  to  his  knowledge. 

No  case,  either  in  a  Federal  or  State  court,  has  been  found  which 
diret^tly  construes  the  above  section,  but  in  two  cases  arising  under  the 
act  of  which  said  section  is  a  part,  the  supreme  court  of  North  Caro- 
lina has  held  that  the  failure  of  a  railroad  company  to  apply  safety 
couplers  to  its  cars  as  required  by  the  act  is  negligence  7>«^r  ^z',  and  that 
in  such  a  case  there  can  be  no  contributorj^  negligence  on  the  part  of 
an  injured  employee  which  will  discharge  the  liabilit}'  of  his  employer. 

As  will  be  seen  a  majority  of  these  acts,  beginning  with  those  passed 
by  the  legislature  of  California  in  1872  and  1874  and  ending  with  one 
passed  in  North  Carolina  in  1897,  give  a  right  of  action  to  the  person 
injured,  as  against  the  employer  whose  failure  to  comply  with  the  law 
caused  the  injuiy,  for  all  direct  damages  suffeiJ[^j(|gJ[J^•^^jigp^)%J^w  of 
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them  declaring  in  terms  that  such  employer  '* shall  be  liable.''  This 
goe^  no  further  than  the  common  law  would  have  gone  under  the 
principle  that  the  failure  to  perform  the  duties  enjoined  by  law  is 
negligence.  But  at  common  law  no  action  can  be  maintained  for  a 
personal  injury  resulting  in  death,  whether  the  death  is  caused  by  the 
negligence  of  an  employer  or  anyone  else,  and  on  this  point  some  of 
these  statutes  go  beyond  the  common  law,  as  they  provide  for  main- 
taining an  action  for  the  death  of  the  injured  party — for  example,  those 
of  Coloimdo,  Illinois,  Indiana,  etc. 

Other  facts  in  regard  to  the  above  statutes  may  lie  noted,  as  follows: 
Colorado  makes  the  fact  that  the  law  providing  for  fi*ogs,  etc.,  on 
the  i-ailroad  track  was  not  complied  with  prima  facie  evidence  of  neg- 
ligence on  the  part  of  the  corporation,  company,  or  person  responsible 
for  such  violation  of  the  law,  and  Washington  has  the  same  provision 
in  regard  to  the  failure  of  opei'ators  of  shingle  mills  to  protect  knot 
saws  by  metallic  saw  guards.  Minnesota  holds  the  employer  liable  in 
damages  for  failure  to  block  the  frogs,  et<\,  on  the  railroad  tiuck;  Wis- 
consin does  the  same,  even  though  the  negligence  to  which  such  faihire 
was  due  was  that  of  an  agent  or  servant  of  the  employer.  Iowa,  Mas- 
sachusetts, Nebraska,  and  the  United  States  decree  that  where  the  em- 
ployer has  failed  to  conform  to  the  provisions  of  the  law  as  to  placing 
safety  couplers  and  power  ])rakes  upon  engines,  cai*s,  etc.,  the  employee 
who  was  injured  shall  not  be  considered  as  having  assumed  the  risk 
and  waived  his  right  to  damages  by  continuing  in  the  service  of  the 
employer  after  he  had  so  failed  to  comply  with  the  law.  The  District 
of  Columbia  and  New  Jersey  give  a  right  of  action  for  the  injury  or 
death  of  an  (employee  resulting  from  the  failure  of  the  employer  to 
place  tire  escapes  on  factories,  etc.,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  the  law,  and  Minnesota  makes  the  employer  liable  for  damages  for 
injuries  caused  to  engineers  or  firemen  on  milroads  resulting  from 
making  them  work  longer  than  18  hours  in  any  one  day. 

DUTIES   OF    THK    KMPIX)YER. 

Five  States  have  enacted  laws  which  state  the  common  law  upon  the 
subject  of  the  duties  the  employer  owes  his  employees.  They  are  Cal- 
ifornia (sections  1969  to  1971,  inclusive,  of  the  civil  code,  Codes  and 
Statutt^s  of  1S85),  Minnesota  (chapter  178,  acts  of  1895),  Montana  (sec- 
tions 2660  to  2t>62,  inclusive,  of  the  civil  code.  Codes  and  Statutes  of 
189.5,  Sandei"s's  edition).  North  Dakota  (sections  4095  to  4097,  inclusive, 
of  the  civil  code.  Revised  Codes  of  1895),  and  South  Dakota  (sections 
3752  to  3754,  inclusive,  of  the  civil  code,  Compiled  Laws  of  1887).  The 
statutes  of  California,  Montana,  North  Dakota,  and  South  Dakota  ai*e 
practimilly  identical,  being  based  upon  a  similar  provision  contained 
in  the  general  codes  prepared  by  the  late  distinguished  lawyeiv  Dayid 
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Dudley  Field,  of  New  York.  That  of  California,  originally  enacted 
March  27,  1872.  will  serve  as  a  repre.sentation  of  them  all,  and  reads 
as  follows: 

Section  VM]9.  An  employer  must  indemnify  his  employee,  except 
as  prescribed  in  the  next  section,  for  all  that  ne  necessarily  expends 
or  loses  in  direct  consequence  of  the  discharge  of  his  duties  as  such, 
or  of  his  obedience  to  the  directions  of  the  employer,  even  though 
unlawful,  unless  the  emplovee,  at  the  time  of  obeying  such  directions, 
believed  them  to  be  unlawful. 

Sec.  1970.  An  employer  is  not  l)ound  to  indemnify  his  employee  for 
losses  suffered  by  the  latter  in  consequence  of  the  ordinary  risks  of 
the  business  in  which  he  is  employed,  nor  in  consequence  of  the  neg- 
ligence of  another  person  employed  by  the  same  employer  in  the  same 
general  business,  unless  he  has  neglected  to  use  ordinary  care  in  the 
selection  of  the  culpable  employee. 

Sec.  1971.  An  employer  must  in  all  cases  indemnify  his  employees 
for  losses  caused  by  the  former's  want  of  ordinary  care. 

The  remaining  State,  Minnesota,  covers  much  the  same  ground  in  its 
statute  approved  April  23,  1895.  Such  statute  is,  however,  couched 
in  different  language  and  goes  somewhat  further  than  the  others,  in 
that  it  defines  the  temi  ^S'ice  principal."     It  is  as  follows: 

Section  1.  Every  master  or  employer  in  this  State  shall  use  reason- 
able care  to  provide  the  person  or  persons  in  his  employ  with  reason- 
ably safe,  suitable  and  sufficient  tools,  implements  and  instrumentalities 
with  which  to  do  the  master's  work,  and  also  use  reasonable  care  to 
provide  a  reasonably  safe  and  suitable  place  for  his  serv^ants  to  pcrf onn 
the  duties  assigned  to  them  by  the  master. 

It  shall  also  DC  the  master's  duty  to  use  reasonable  care  to  establish 
safe  and  suitable  rules  and  regulations  or  methods  for  the  performance 
of  the  work  required  of  his  servants,  and  to  direct  and  supervise  the 
performance  or  the  work  in  a  reasonably  safe  and  prudent  manner. 

Sec.  2.  Whenever  a  master  or  employer  delegates  to  any  one  the 
performance  of  his  duties  which  he,  as  master  or  employer  owes  to  his 
servants,  or  any  part  or  portion  of  such  duties  the  person  so  delegated, 
while  so  acting  for  his  master  or  employer  shall  be  considered  the  vice* 
principle  [principal]  and  representative  of  the  master. 

The  supreme  court  of  California  has  said  of  section  1970,  above, 
that  the  law  of  the  State  respecting  the  negligence  of  a  fellow-servant, 
where  there  is  no  want  of  ordinary  care  upon  the  part  of  the  employer, 
as  set  forth  in  said  section,  recognizes  no  distinction  growing  out  of 
the  grades  of  employment  of  the  respective  employees,  nor  does  it 
give  effect  to  the  circumstance  that  the  fellow-servant  through  whose 
negligence  the  injury  was  received  was  the  superior  of  the  injured 
employee  in  the  general  service  in  which  they  both  were  employed. 

The  supreme  court  of  Minnesota  has  held  that  both  under  the  com- 
mon law  and  imder  the  above  act  it  is  the  duty  of  a  master  to  use 
reasonable  cure  to  provide  for  the  employee  a  safe  plaice  to  work  i'* 
and  safe  machinery  and  proper  appliances  for  doing  theQ^l^,  a 
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that  this  duty  is  an  absolute  one,  which  can  not  be  delegated  so  as  to 
relieve  the  employer  from  liability;  and  that  if  the  safe  place  or  safe 
machinery,  etc.,  which  the  master  has  furnished  is  made  unsafe  by 
the  negligence  of  his  ser\'ants,  whom  he  has  selected  with  due  care, 
such  n^ligence  is  that  of  a  fellow-servant  for  which  the  employer  is 
not  liable. 

The  statute  of  Montana  was  enacted  Februaiy  19,  1895,  while  thoee 
of  North  Dakota  and  South  Dakota  were  originally  a  part  of  an  act  of 
the  Territory  of  Dakota,  from  which  Territory  both  States  were  formed, 
approved  February  17,  1877.  The  supreme  court  of  the  Territory 
declared  in  1882,  in  the  case  of  Herbert  v.  Northern  Pacific  Railroad 
Company,  that  the  above-mentioned  statutes  wei'e  but  an  enactment 
of  the  common  law  upon  the  subject  of  employer's  liability  and  do  not 
change  the  rule.     Said  decision  is  binding  in  the  two  States. 

COEMPIiOYEES  OB  FELIiOW-SEBVANTS. 

In  addition  to  the  laws  presented  and  discussed  above,  many  statutes 
have  been  enacted  by  the  legislatures  of  numerous  States  which  change 
the  common-law  liability  and  relax  the  strictness  of  the  common-law 
rale  as  to  coemployees  or  fellow-servants. 

AFFECTING    RAILROADS   ONLY. 

Most  of  these  laws,  however,  affect  but  one  class  of  emploj'^ees,  those 
employed  by  railroad  companies,  and  the  first  legislation  in  this  coun- 
try which  changed  the  common-law  rule,  and  which  was  also  the  first 
legislation  of  any  kind  upon  the  subject  of  this  article,  applied  in  the 
case  of  the  employees  of  railroads  only.  This  was  a  statute  enacted 
by  the  State  of  Georgia  in  1856,  which  is  now  to  be  found  in  the  two 
following  sections  of  the  Code  of  Georgia  of  1895: 

Section  2297.  Kailroad  companies  are  conmion  carriers,  and  liable 
as  such.  As  such  companies  necessarily  have  many  employees  who 
can  not  possibly  control  those  who  should  exercise  care  and  diligence 
in  the  running  of  trains,  such  companies  shall  be  liable  to  such 
employees  as  to  passengers  for  injuries  arising  from  the  want  of 
such  care  and  diligence. 

Sec.  2323.  If  the  person  injured  is  himself  an  employee  of  the  com- 
pany, and  the  damage  was  caused  by  another  employee,  and  without 
fault  or  negligence  on  the  part  of  the  person  injured*  his  employment 
by  the  company  shall  be  no  bar  to  the  recovery  [of  damages]. 

As  was  said,  these  sections  change  the  common-law  rule  only  as 
regards  railroad  employees,  and  the  legislature  of  Georgia  has  gone 
no  further  than  this  since  theii'  enactment.  The  constitutionality  of 
these  sections  has  been  affirmed  by  the  supreme  coui't  of  the  State  in 
numerous  cases.  Said  court  has  also  held  that  to  recover  damages 
under  these  sections  the  injured  employee  must  himgje|f ^Ji^^J)een  free 
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from  fault;  in  other  words,  that  he  must  not  have  been  guilty  of 
negligence  contributing  to  his  injury,  even  though  in  performing  the 
negligent  act  he  was  acting  under  orders  of  a  superior;  that  the  appli- 
cation of  these  sections  is  not  confined  alone  to  cases  where  the  injuries 
complained  of  were  connected  with  the  *' running  of  trains,"  and  that 
the  effect  of  the  sections  is  to  put  the  employees  of  railroads  upon 
exactly  the  same  plane,  in  respect  to  their  right  to  recover  damages 
for  injuries  that  a  nonemployee  would  be  on  under  the  conmion  law. 
By  decisions  rendered  in  1888  and  1896  the  United  States  circuit 
court  for  the  northern  district  of  Georgia  decided  that  sections  2297 
and  2323  above  did  not  apply  in  the  case  of  an  injury  to  an  employee 
of  a  receiver  operating  a  railroad  under  direction  of  a  court  of  equit}\ 
The  supreme  cx)urt  of  the  State  had  previously  made  the  same  decision. 
In  order  to  extend  the  benefits  of  these  sections  to  the  employees  of 
all  railroads  operating  in  the  State,  the  legislature,  by  act  approved 
December  16,  1895,  pro^aded  that  the  liability  of  all  receivers  and  like 
officers  operating  railroads  should  be  the  same  as  that  of  railroad  com- 
panies as  fixed  in  these  sections.  Said  act,  being  No.  224  of  the  acts 
of  1895,  reads  as  follows: 

Section  1.  The  liabilitv  of  receivers,  trustees,  assignees,  and  other 
like  officers  operating  i^ailroads  in  this  State,  or  partially  in  this  State, 
for  injuries  and  damages  to  persons  in  their  employ,  caused  by  the 
negligence  of  coemployees,  shall  be  the  same  as  the  liability  now  fixed 
by  the  law  governing  the  operation  of  railroad  corporations  in  this 
State  for  like  injuries  and  damages,  and  a  lien  is  hereby  created  on  the 
gross  income  of  any  such  railroad  while  in  the  hands  of  any  such 
receiver,  trustee,  assignee,  or  other  person,  in  favor  of  such  injured 
employees,  superior  to  all  other  liens  against  defendant  under  the  laws 
of  this  State. 

Sec.  2.  Suits  may  be  brought  against  either  of  such  officers  in  the 
same  county,  and  service  may  be  perfected  by  serving  them  or  their 
agents  in  the  same  manner  as  if  the  suit  had  been  brought  against  the 
corporation  whose  propert}-  or  franchise  is  being  operated  by  them, 
and  all  such  suits  may  be  brought  without  first  having  obtained  leave 
to  sue  from  any  court. 

The  next  law  of  this  nature  to  be  passed  was  enacted  by  the  legisla- 
ture of  the  State  of  Iowa  in  1862,  and  is  now  contained  in  section  2071 
of  the  Code  of  Iowa  of  1897,  which  reads  as  follows: 

Section  2071.  Every  coiporation  operating  a  railway  shall  be  liable 
for  all  damages  sustained  b}-  any  person,  including  employees  of  such 
corporation,  in  consequence  of  the  neglect  of  agents,  or  by  any  mis- 
management of  the  engineers  or  other  employees  of  the  corporation, 
and  in  consequence  of  9ie  willful  wrongs,  whether  of  commission  or 
omission  of  such  agents,  engineers,  or  other  employees,  when  such 
wrongs  are  in  any  manner  connected  with  the  use  and  operation  of  any 
railway,  on  or  about  which  they  shall  be  employed,  and  no  contract 
which  restricts  such  liability  shall  be  legal  or  binding.    ,    ^^^ 
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As  will  be  seen,  this  law  puts  the  employee  of  a  railroad  comimny 
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upon  the  same  level  in  regard  to  his  right  to  recover  damagei^  for  inju- 
ries as  are  all  other  persons  not  employees.  The  supreme  court  of 
Iowa  has  affinned  the  constitutionality  of  this  act  and  has  decided  that 
it  applies  only  in  case  of  injuries  due  to  accidents  growing  out  of  the 
use  and  operation  of  railroads,  and  is  not  intended  to  embrace  all  classes 
of  railroad  employees,  but  only  to  apply  to  those  engaged  directly  in 
the  business  of  operating  the  railway.  In  this  respect  its  scope  seems 
to  l)e  more  limited  than  that  of  the  (xeorgia  statute  above.  Upon  the 
question  as  to  who  may  be  considered  as  engaged  in  the  opemtion  of  a 
i-ailroad,  the  court  has  dmwn  the  line  quite  strictly  to  those  engaged  in 
the  actual  movement  and  operation  of  trains  and  such  work  as  is 
necessary  to  provide  for  the  same. 

Tt  has  also  lx»en  decided  that  a  receiver  who  is  operating  a  railroad 
under  the  appointment  and  direction  of  a  court  of  equity  is  included 
in  the  term  ''persons  owning  or  operating  milways'"  within  the  con- 
templation of  this  section.  A  recent  amendment  to  this  section  is 
referred  to  on  page  1208,  below. 

In  the  order  of  time  of  adopting  a  law  of  this  class  the  State  of  Mon- 
tana stands  next,  and  its  law  was  originally  passed  by  the  legislatui-e 
of  the  Territory  of  Montana  in  1873,  having  been  approved  May  7, 
1873.  In  1895,  after  the  admission  of  Montana  as  a  State  of  the  Union, 
the  same  law  was  included  in  an  edition  of  the  codes  and  statutes 
adopted  by  act  of  the  legislature  approved  February  11),  1895,  as  the 
law  of  the  State.    It  forms  a  section  of  the  civdl  code,  and  is  as  follows: 

Section  905.  In  every  case  the  liability  of  a  [railroad]  corporation 
to  a  servant  or  employee  acting  under  the  orders  of  his  superior,  shall 
be  the  same  in  cases  of  injury  sustained  by  default  or  wrongful  act  of 
his  superior,  or  to  an  employee  not  appointed  or  controlled  by  him,  as 
if  such  servant  or  employee  were  a  passenger. 

In  a  decision  rendered  by  the  supreme  court  in  Noveml>er,  1895,  it 
declared  that  the  above  statute  established  the  principle  that  there  is  a 
difference  in  the  grade  of  the  employees  in  a  common  employment, 
and  that  it  gave  a  right  of  action  to  a  servant,  injured  through  the 
negligence  of  a  superior  employee,  against  a  master,  when  such  injured 
servant  was  without  fault  or  negligence  on  his  part.  Subsequently  a 
rehearing  of  this  case  was  had,  and  as  a  result  thereof  the  court  decided 
that  this  Territorial  statute  had  been  annulled  by  the  provisions  of  the 
State  constitution,  for  the  reasons  that  it  applied  to  domestic  corpora- 
tions only;  that,  therefore,  it  placed  a  greater  burden  upon  domestic 
corporations  than  upon  foreign  ones  operating  in  the  State,  and  that 
})eing  so,  was  necessaril}'  in  conflict  with  section  11  of  article  15  of  the 
constitution  of  the  State,  which  prohibited  the  giving  to  an}'  foreign 
coi^poration,  or  the  exercise  by  the  same,  of  any  greater  rights  or  priv- 
'leges  than  those  possessed  by  domestic  coi'poi'ations.  In  the  sense  as 
sed  above,  the  words  ''domestic"  and  *' foreign''  apply,  the  one  to 
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corporations  created  by  the  State  of  Montana,  the  other  to  corpora- 
tions created  outside  said  State,  whether  within  the  limits  of  the  United 
States  or  not.  From  the  above  it  is  clear  that  said  section,  while  a  law 
of  the  Territory  of  Montana,  never  really  became  a  law  of  the  State^ 
and  Montana  is,  in  effect,  at  the  present  time,  without  legislation 
changing  the  common-law  rule. 

In  this  particular  kind  of  legislation  Kansas  modifies  the  common 
law  in  paragraph  1251  of  the  General  Statutes  of  1889,  the  original 
act  having  been  approved  March  4,  1874.  The  paragraph  is  in  the 
following  language: 

Paragraph  1251.  Every  railroad  company  organized  or  doing  busi- 
ness in  this  State  shall  be  liable  for  all  damages  done  to  any  employee 
of  such  company  in  consequence  of  any  negligence  of  its  agents,  or  by 
any  mismanagement  of  its  engineers  or  other  employees  to  any  person 
sustaining  such  damage. 

The  supreme  court  of  Kansas  has  repeatedly  held  this  act  to  be 
constitutional;  it  has  decided  that  the  statute  affects  only  those  per- 
sons engaged  in  the  hazardous  business  of  i*ailroading;  that  it  ha» 
changed  the  rule  as  to  the  employer's  liability  for  the  negligence  of 
employees,  and  has  made  railroad  companies  liable  to  one  employee 
for  injuries  caused  by  the  negligence  of  a  coemployee,  but  the  act  or 
conduct,  knowledge  or  notice  for  which  the  company  is  responsible  in 
any  given  case  must  be  that  of  some  employee  having  duty  or  author- 
ity in  the  premises;  that  the  application  of  this  statute  is  not  limited 
to  cases  where  the  injuries  were  caused  in  the  movement  of  trains,  and 
that  a  receiver  or  other  officer  operating  a  railroad  under  authority  of 
a  court  is  liable  to  the  same  extent  as  are  railroad  companies  under 
this  law. 

The  court  also  held  that  contributor}^  negligence  of  the  injured 
employee  will  bar  a  recovery  of  damages  under  this  statute  as  it  does^ 
under  the  common  law,  and  that  the  paragraph  applies  to  every  rail- 
road organized  in  the  State  or  doing  business  in  the  State,  but  that  it*? 
provisions  do  not  include  firms,  partnerships,  or  individuals  having- 
servants  or  employees  engaged  in  work  upon  the  road  or  trains  of  a 
railroad  corporation. 

Wisconsin  next,  by  chapter  173,  acts  of  1875,  enacted  legislation  of 
this  class.     The  language  of  the  act  was  as  follows: 

Every  railroad  corporation  shall  be  liable  for  all  damages  sustained 
by  any  agent  or  servant  thereof  by  reason  of  the  negligence  of  any 
other  agent  or  servant  thereof,  without  contributory  negligence  oi> 
his  part,  when  sustained  within  this  State,  or  when  sucli  agent  or 
servant  is  a  resident  of  and  his  contract  of  employment  was  made 
in  this  State,  and  no  contract,  rule  or  regulation  between  anv  such 
corporation  and  any  agent  or  servant  shall  impair  or  diminish  such 
liability. 
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Thin  act  was  I'epealed  by  chapter  232,  acts  of  1880,  and  from  that 
time  until  1889  the  courts  of  the  State  were  governed  by  the  common- 
law  rule. 

A  new  law  on  this  subject  was  enacted  in  chapter  438,  acts  of  1889, 
which  was  rather  more  limited  in  its  application  than  the  former  law, 
as  it  embraced  only  those  cases  where  the  injury  complained  of  was 
caused  by  the  negligence  of  any  employee  having  charge  or  control  of 
''any  stationary  signal,  target  point,  block  or  switch." 

This  act  was  in  turn  repealed  by  chapter  220,  acts  of  1893,  the  pres- 
ent law  of  the  State  upon  this  subject.  Said  act  was  approved  April 
IT,  1803,  and  is  expressed  in  the  following  words: 

Section  1.  Every  railroad  or  railway  company  operating  any  rail- 
road or  railway,  the  line  of  which  shall  be  in  whole  or  in  part  within 
this  State,  shall  be  liable  for  all  damages  sustained  within  this  State  by 
any  emploj'ee  of  such  company,  without  contributoiT  negligence  on 
his  part;  first,  when  such  injury  is  caused  by  any  detect  in  any  loco- 
motive, engine,  car,  rail,  track,  machinery  or  appliance  required  b}" 
said  company  to  be  used  by  its  employees  in  and  about  the  business  of 
such  employment,  when  such  defect  could  have  been  discovered  by 
such  company  by  reasonable  and  proper  ciire,  tests  or  inspection,  an<l 
proof  of  such  defect  shall  be  presumptive  evidence  of  knowledge 
thereof  on  the  part  of  such  company;  second,  or  while  any  such 
employee  is  so  engaged  in  operating,  running,  riding  upon  or  switch- 
ing, passenger  or  freight  or  other  trains,  engines  or  cars,  and  while 
engaged  in  the  performance  of  his  duty  as  such  employee,  and  which 
such  injury  shall  have  been  caused  by  the  carelessness  or  negligence 
of  any  other  employee,  officer  or  agent  of  such  company  in  the  dis- 
charge of,  or  for  failure  to  discharge  his  duties  as  such. 

Sec.  3.  No  action  or  cause  of  action  now  existing  shall  be  affected 
by  this  act. 

Sec.  "1.  Nocontract,  receipt,  rule  or  regulation  between  any  employee 
and  a  milroad  company,  shall  exempt  such  corporation  from  the  full 
liability  imposed  by  this  act. 

In  interpreting  this  statute  the  supreme  court  of  Wisconsin  holds 
that  it  applies  only  in  cases  where  the  injured  employee  is  one  of  that 
class  engaged  in  operating  moving  trains,  engines,  and  cars,  and  who 
was  injui'ed  while  actually  so  engaged.  The  court  has  also  held  that 
contributory  negligence  of  the  injured  employee  is  a  proper  defense 
under  this  statute  as  it  is  at  common  law. 

In  this  group  of  States  which  have  passed  special  legislation  affect- 
ing the  liability  of  railroad  companies,  Massachusetts  comes  next, 
and  in  an  amendment  to  section  212  of  chapter  112  of  the  Public 
Statutes  of  1882,  the  amending  act  being  approved  June  16,  1883,  its 
legislature  enacted  the  following: 

And  if  an  emploj-ee  of  such  corporation  [railroad]  being  in  the 
exercise  of  due  care  is  killed  under  such  circumstances  as  would  have 
entitled  the  doceasod  to  maintain  an  action  for  damages  against  such 
coi'poration,  if  death  had  not  resulted,  the  corporation  sh^all^l^J^i^le 
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in  the  same  manner  and  to  the  same  extent  as  it  would  have  been  if  the 
deceased  had  not  been  an  employee. 

It  is  clear  that  this  law  did  not  so  change  the  rule  of  the  common 
law  as  to  make  the  railroad  company  liable  for  the  death  of  an 
employee  caused  by  the  negligence  of  a  fellow-servant,  and,  in  fact, 
the  supreme  court  of  the  State  has  expressly  so  decided.  It  does 
nothing  more  than  to  give  the  right  to  the  heirs  or  legal  representa- 
tives of  a  deceased  employee  to  maintain  an  action  for  damages  for 
his  death,  a  right  which  did  not  exist  at  common  law,  in  such  cases  as 
would  have  entitled  him  to  have  recovered  damages  for  his  injuries 
had  he  lived. 

Minnesota  was  next  in  order  to  pass  a  law  of  this  character  in  an  act 
approved  February  24,  1887,  and  now  contained  in  section  2701  of  the 
General  Statutes  of  Minnesota  of  1894.     Said  section  is  as  follows: 

Section  2701.  Every  railroad  corporation  owning  or  operating  a 
railroad  in  this  State  shall  be  liable  for  all  damages  sustained  by  any 
agent  or  servant  thereof  by  reason  of  the  negligence  of  any  other  agent 
or  servant  thereof,  without  contributory  negligence  on  his  part,  when 
sustained  within  this  State,  and  no  contract,  rule,  or  regulation 
between  such  corporation  and  any  agent  or  servant  shall  impair  or 
diminish  such  liability:  Provided^  That  nothing  in  this  act  shall  l>e  so 
construed  as  to  render  any  railroad  company  liable  for  damages  sus- 
tained by  any  employee,  agent,  or  servant  while  engaged  in  the  con- 
struction of  a  new  road,  or  any  part  thereof,  not  open  to  public  travel 
or  use. 

In  language  this  somewhat  resembles  the  Iowa  law  above,  although 
not  containing  the  Iowa  pro\4sion  limiting  the  application  of  the  law 
to  those  cases  where  the  injuries  were  ''connected  with  the  use  and 
operation  "  of  the  road.  The  supreme  court  of  the  State  has,  however, 
decided  that  the  application  of  the  statute  is  so  limited,  and  that  unless 
the  employee  was  engaged  in  the  operation  of  the  road  when  injured 
he  can  not  recover  damages  under  this  section.  It  has  also  held  di<s- 
tinctly  and  on  numerous  occasions  that  damages  can  be  i*ceovered 
under  this  section  when  the  negligence,  which  was  the  proximate 
cause  of  the  injur}-,  was  that  of  a  fellow-senant.  Two  other  points 
have  been  settled  by  the  same  court  to  the  effect  that  the  act  does  not 
apply  to  street  railways,  and  that  it  does  include  within  its  provisions 
a  receiver  operating  a  railroad  under  the  appointment  and  direction  of 
a  court  of  equity  as  well  as  "railroad  corporations." 

In  this  connection  Minnesota  has  enacted  a  statute  which  stands  l)v 
itself  as  the  only  law  of  its  kind  in  this  country.  It  is  chapter  324, 
acts  of  1895,  was  approved  April  24,  1895,  and  reads  as  follows: 

Section  1.  In  any  action  where  a  verdict  is  hereafter  rendered 
awarding  damages  on  account  of  the  negligence  of  a  coemployee  or 
coemployees,  fellow-ser\^nt  or  fellow-sen-ants  of  the  injured  partv, 
the  court,  upon  request  of  either  party,  made  before  the  case  is  sub- 
mitted to  the  jury,  shall  direct  the  jury  to  name  and  it  shall  be  their 
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duty  to  name  in  their  verdict  such  coemployee  or  coemployees,  fel- 
low-servant or  fellow-servants,  if  the  evidence  shall  disclose  their  name 
or  names;  and  if  the  evidence  does  not  disclose  the  name  or  names, 
then  such  coemployee  or  coemployees,  fellow-servant  or  fellow-serv- 
ants shall  be  designated  by  words  of  description,  having  reference  to 
class  of  service,  nature  of  employment  or  otherwise,  so  as  to  identify 
them  as  far  as  possible  under  the  evidence. 

Provided  further^  That  this  act  shall  not  apply  to  cases  where  the 
name  or  description  of  such  person  or  persons  is  not  disclosed  by  the 
evidence. 

This  act  can  only  apply  in  the  case  of  suits  against  milroad  compa- 
nies, as  only  against  such  companies  can  verdicts  be  legally  rendered 
which  award  damages  on  account  of  the  negligence  of  fellow-servants. 
Its  object  appears  to  be  to  fix  the  responsibility  for  the  negligence 
which  caused  the  injury  upon  some  particular  employee  or  employees 
for  the  benefit  of  the  railroad  company. 

Next  to  follow  Minnesota  in  the  order  of  legislating  upon  this  sub- 
ject was  the  State  of  Florida  which,  in  an  act  approved  June  7,  1887, 
provided  that  if  an  employee  of  a  railroad  company  was  injured  with- 
out fault  or  negligence  on  his  part,  and  the  damage  was  caused  by 
another  employee,  his  employment  by  the  railroad  company  should  be 
no  bar  to  his  recovery  of  damages.  By  an  amendment  approved  May 
4,  1891,  the  wording  of  the  act  was  changed  so  as  to  limit  the  injuries 
for  which  damages  can  be  recovered  in  such  cases  to  those  caused  "by 
the  running  of  the  locomotives,  or  cars,  or  other  machinery"  of  the 
railroad  company.  The  following,  to  be  found  on  page  1008  of  the 
Revised  Statutes  of  1892,  is  the  law  in  its  present  form: 

Section  3.  If  any  person  is  injured  by  a  railroad  company  by  the 
running  of  the  locomotives,  or  cars,  or  other  machinery  of  such  com- 
pany, he  being  at  the  time  of  such  injury  an  employee  of  the  company, 
and  the  damage  was  caused  by  negligence  of  another  employee,  ana 
without  fault  or  negligence  on  the  part  of  the  person  injured,  his 
employment  by  the  company  shall  be  no  bar  to  a  recovery.  No  con- 
tract which  restricts  such  liability  shall  be  legal  or  binding. 

The  supreme  court  of  Florida  has  decided  that  under  the  provisions 
of  this  statute  an  employee  of  a  railroad  company  can  not  recover 
damages  from  such  company  for  injuries  sustained  by  him  on  ac<;ount 
of  the  negligence  of  another  employee,  unless  wholly  without  fault 
himself,  even  though  in  performing  the  act  that  resulted  in  the  injury 
he  wa's  acting  under  the  orders  of  a  superior. 

Ohio's  law,  the  next  in  order  of  passage,  is  contained  in  section  3  of 
an  act  passed  April  2,  1890,  to  be  found  on  page  l-lf),  arts  of  Ohio  of 
1890.     It  is  in  language  as  follows: 

Section  3.  In  all  actions  against  the  railroad  company  for  personal 
injury  to,  or  death  resulting  from  personal  injury,  of  any  person,  while 
in  the  employ  of  such  company,  arising  from  the  negligence  of  such 
company  or  any  of  its  officers  or  employcesy  it  shall  be  held  in  addition 
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to  the  liability  now  existing  by  law,  that  eveiy  person  in  the  employ 
of  such  company,  actually  having  power  or  authority  to  direct  or  con- 
trol any  other  employee  of  such  company,  is  not  the  fellow-servant, 
but  superior  of  such  other  employee,  also  that  every^  person  in  the 
employ  of  such  company  having  charge  or  control  of  employees  in  any 
separate  branch  or  department,  shall  be  held  to  be  the  superior  and 
not  fellow-servant  of  employees  in  any  other  branch  or  department 
who  have  no  power  to  direct  or  control  in  the  branch  or  department 
in  which  they  are  employed. 

The  next  State  to  pass  a  law  of  this  character,  affecting  railroad 
companies  only,  was  Mississippi,  and  in  section  193  of  its  present  con- 
stitution, adopted  November  1,  1890,  it  greatly  relaxed  the  severity  of 
the  common-law  rule,  and  declared  that  the  legislature  might  extend 
the  benefits  provided  therein  to  any  other  class  of  employees.  Said 
section  is  in  the  following  language: 

Section  193.  Every  employee  of  an j^  railroad  corporation  shall  have 
the  same  right  and  remedies  for  any  injuries  suffered  by  him  from  the 
act  or  omission  of  said  corporation  or  its  employees,  as  are  allowed  by 
law  to  other  persons  not  employees,  where  the  injury  results  from  the 
negligence  of  a  superior  agent  or  officer,  or  of  a  person  having  the 
right  to  control  or  direct  the  services  of  the  party  injured,  and  also 
when  the  injury  results  from  the  negligence  of  a  fellow-servant  engaged 
in  another  department  of  labor  from  that  of  the  party  injured,  or  of  a 
fellow-servant  on  another  train  of  cars,  or  one  engaged  about  a  different 
piece  of  work.  Knowledge  by  any  employee  injured,  of  the  defective 
or  unsafe  character  or  condition  of  any  machinery,  ways,  or  appliances, 
shall  be  no  defense  to  an  action  for  injury  caused  thereby,  except  as  to 
conductors  or  engineers  in  charge  of  dangerous  or  unsafe  cars,  or 
engines  voluntarily  operated  by  them.  Where  death  ensues  from  any 
injury  to  employees,  the  legal  or  personal  representatives  of  the  person 
injured  shall  have  the  same  right  and  remedies  as  are  allowed  by  law 
to  such  representatives  of  other  persons.  Any  contract  or  agreement, 
express  or  implied,  made  by  any  employee  to  waive  the  benefit  of  this 
section  shall  be  null  and  void;  and  this  section  shall  not  be  construed 
to  deprive  any  employee  of  a  corporation  or  his  legal  or  personal  rep- 
resentative, of  any  right  or  remedy  that  he  now  has  by  the  law  of  the 
land.  The  legislature  may  extend  the  remedies  herein  provided  for  to 
any  other  class  of  employees. 

The  supreme  court  of  Mississippi,  in  a  case  decided  in  1892,  held 
that  this  section  abolished  the  defense  of  contributory  negligence  in 
actions  against  railroad  companies  by  employees  for  damages  for  injuries, 
unless  the  negligence  was  willful  or  reckless.  In  a  later  case,  decided 
in  1895,  it  held  that  the  statute  did  not  go  so  far  as  to  abolish  this 
defense,  but  merely  abrogated  the  common  law  rule  to  the  effect  that 
knowledge  by  the  employee  of  the  defective  or  unsafe  character  of  the 
machinery  or  appliances  should  preclude  his  recovery  of  damages  for 
an  injury.  It  has  also  been  decided  by  the  court  that  an  engineer  or 
conductor  of  a  train  while  engaged  in  the  routine  duties  of  operating 
the  train  can  not  be  considered  to  be  "the  superior  agent  or  officer" 
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or  '*  the  person  having  the  right  to  control  or  direct  the  services''  within 
the  meaning  of  the  section. 

In  the  Code  of  Mississippi,  edition  of  1892,  which  was  adopted  as 
official  by  the  legislature  of  that  year,  first  appears,  in  section  3559, 
what  was  practically  a  duplicate  of  section  193  of  the  constitution. 
By  a  subsequent  amendment,  passed  b}'  the  legislature  in  1890,  the 
form  of  this  section  was  changed,  and  it  was  made  to  apply  s^ainst  all 
classes  of  corporations,  not  being  confined  to  railroads  alone.  This 
law  will  be  discussed  further  along. 

In  this  group  of  States  Texas  next  appears,  having  passed  an  act, 
approved  March  10,  1891,  and  amended  in  1893,  which  defines  the 
meaning  of  the  terms  '* vice  principal"  and  ''fellow-servant"  in  the 
ease  of  i-ailroad  companies,  changing  the  common-law  rule  thereon. 
Said  act  is  now  contained  in  the  following  sections  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  of  Texas  of  1895: 

Section  4500f .  All  persons  engaged  in  the  service  of  any  I'ailway 
corporation,  foreign  or  domestic,  doing  business  in  this  State,  or  in 
the  service  of  a  receiver,  manager,  or  of  any  person  controlling  or 
operating  such  corporation,  who  are  intrusted  by  such  corporation, 
receiver,  or  person  in  control  thereof,  with  the  authority  of  superin- 
tendence, control,  or  command  of  other  persons  in  the  employment  of 
such  corporation,  or  receiver,  manager,  or  person  in  control  of  such 
corporation,  or  with  the  authority  to  direct  any  other  employee  in  the 
performance  of  the  duty  of  such  employee,  aiH3  vice  principals  of  such 
corporation,  receiver,  manager,  or  person  controlling  the  same,  and 
are  not  fellow -servants  of  such  employee. 

Sec.  4560g.  All  persons  who  ai'e  engaged  in  the  common  service 
of  such  railway  corporation,  receiver,  manager,  or  person  in  control 
thereof,  and  who,  while  so  employed,  are  in  tne  same  grade  of  employ- 
ment and  are  working  together  at  the  same  time  and  place,  ana  to  a 
common  purpose,  neither  of  such  persons  being  intrusted  by  such  cor- 
poration, receiver,  manager,  or  person  in  control  thereof,  with  any 
superintendence  or  control  over  their  fellow-employees,  or  with  the 
authority  to  direct  any  other  employee  in  the  i>erformance  of  anv  duty 
of  such  employee,  are  fellow-servants  with  each  other:  Provided.  That 
nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  so  construed  as  to  make  employees 
of  such  corporation,  receiver,  manager,  or  person  in  control  thereof, 
fellow-servants  with  other  employees  engaged  in  any  other  department 
or  service  of  such  corporation,  receiver,  manager,  or  person  in  control 
thereof.  Emplovees  who  do  not  come  within  the  provisions  of  this 
section  shall  not  Ibe  considered  fellow-servants. 

Sec.  45t>0h,  No  contract  made  between  tlie  employer  and  employee, 
based  upon  the  contingency  of  death  or  injury  of  the  employee,  limit- 
ing the  liability  of  the  employer  under  this  act,  or  fixing  damages  to 
be  recovered,  shall  be  valid  and  binding. 

The  supreme  court  of  Texas  has  affirmed  the  constitutionality  of  this 
statute-  It  decided  that  the  original  act  did  not  include  the  employees 
of  a  receiver  of  a  railroad,  but  the  amendment  of  1893,  approved  May 
4,  1893,  provided  that  it  should  so  apply.     In  decisions  rendered  in 
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1895  and  1896  the  court  held  that  the  act  did  not  include  street  rail- 
ways within  its  provisions,  and  in  1897,  by  an  act  approved  June  18, 
of  that  year,  the  legislature  enacted  a  law  very  similar  to  the  above, 
but  applying  to  street  railways  as  well  as  to  truiik  lines.  Said  act, 
being  chapter  6  of  the  acts  of  1897,  Is  as  follows: 

Section.  1.  Every  person,  receiver,  or  corporation  operating  a  rail- 
road or  street  railway  the  line  of  which  shall  be  situated  in  whole  or  in 
part  in  this  State,  shall  be  liable  for  all  damages  sustained  by  any  serv- 
ant or  employee  thereof  while  engaged  in  the  work  of  operating  the 
cars,  locomotives,  or  trains  of  such  person,  receiver,  or  coi-poration, 
by  reason  of  the  negligence  of  any  otlier  servant  or  employee  of  such 
pei-son,  receiver,  or  corporation,  and  the  fact  that  such  servants  or 
employees  were  fellow-servants  with  each  other  shall  not  impair  or 
destroy  such  liability.  j 

Sec.  2.  All  persons  engaged  in  the  service  of  any  person,  receiver, 
or  corporation,  controlling  or  operating  a  railroad  or  street  railway  the 
line  oi  which  shall  be  situated  in  whole  or  in  part  in  this  State,  who  are 
intrusted  by  such  person,  receiver,  or  corporation  with  the  authority 
of  superintendence,  control,  or  command  of  other  servants  or  employees 
of  such  person,  receiver,  or  corporation,  or  with  the  authority  to  direct 
any  other  emplo^'ee  in  the  pert oiTuance  of  any  duty  of  such  employee, 
are  vice  principals  of  such  person,  receiver,  or  corporation,  and  are  not 
fellow-servants  with  their  coemployees. 

Sec.  3.  All  persons  who  are  engaged  in  the  common  service  of  such 
person,  receiver,  or  corporation,  controlling  or  operating  a  railroad  or 
street  railway,  and  who  while  so  emplo^'ed  are  in  the  same  grade  of 
employment  and  are  doing  the  same  character  of  work  or  service  and  are 
working  together  at  the  same  time  and  place  and  at  the  same  piece  of 
work  and  to  a  common  purpose,  are  feuow-servants  with  each  other. 
Employees  who  do  not  come  within  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
not  ne  considered  fellow-servants. 

Sec.  4.  No  contract  made  between  the  emploj'er  and  emplovcc  based 
upon  the  contingency  of  death  or  injury  of  the  employee  and  limiting 
the  liability  of  the  employer  under  tliis  act  or  fixing  damages  to  be 
recovered  shall  be  valid  or  binding. 

Sec.  5.  Nothing  in  this  act  sh«ul  be  held  to  impair  or  diminish  the 
defense  of  contributory  negligence  when  the  injury  of  the  servant  or 
eniployee  is  caused  proximatelv  by  his  own  contributory  negligence. 

Sec.  6.  The  short  duration  oi  the  special  session  of  the  legislature, 
and  the  fact  that  the  existing  fellow-servant  law  is  inadequate  to  accom- 
plish it«  purposes,  and  the  Sict  that  a  large  portion  of  our  citizens  have 
no  adequate  remedy  for  personal  injuries  sustained,  create  an  emer- 
gency, and  an  imperative  public  necessity  exists,  that  the  constitutional 
rule  requiring  bills  to  be  read  on  three  several  days  be,  and  the  same  is 
hereby  suspended,  and  that  this  act  take  effect  and  be  in  force  from 
and  atter  its  passage,  and  it  is  so  enacted. 

This  act  would  appear  to  practical!}'  supersede  the  older  law,  but  Jis 
it  contains  no  rej^ealing  clause,  either  general  or  special,  the  older  law 
must  be  considered,  in  theory  at  least,  still  in  force. 

The  next  law  of  this  character  was  passed  by  the  Territory  of  New 
Mexico  and  was  approved  February  17,  1893.     ^g-jg^jj^y^Vj^ontained  in 
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the  three  following  sections  of  the  Compiled  Laws  of  New  Mexico  of 

1897: 

Section  3216.  Every  corporation  operating  a  railway  in  this  Terri- 
tory shall  be  liable  in  a  sum  sujfficient  to  compensate  such  employee  for 
all  damages  sustained  by  any  employee  of  such  corporation,  the  per- 
son injured  or  damaged  being  without  fault  on  his  or  her  part,  occur- 
ring or  sustained  in  consequence  of  any  mismanagement,  carelessness, 
neglect,  default  or  wrongful  act  of  any  agent  or  employee  of  such  cor- 
poration, while  in  the  exercise  of  their  several  duties,  when  such  mis- 
management, carelessness,  neglect,  default  or  wrongful  act  of  such 
employee  or  agent  could  have  been  avoided  by  such  corporation  through 
the  exercise  of  reasonable  care  or  diligence  in  the  selection  of  compe- 
tent employees,  or  agents,  or  by  not  overworking  said  employees  or 
requiring  or  allowing  them  to  work  an  unusual  or  unreasonable  num- 
ber of  hours;  and  any  contract  restricting  such  liabUity  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  contmr}^  to  the  public  policy  of  this  Territory  and  therefore  void. 

Sec.  3217.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  such  corporation  knowingly 
and  willfully  to  use  or  operate  any  car  or  locomotive  that  is  defective, 
or  any  car  or  locomotive  upon  which  the  machinery  or  attachments 
thereto  belonging  are  in  any  manner  defective,  or  shops  or  machinery 
and  attachments  thereof  which  are  in  any  manner  defective,  whicn 
defects  might  have  been  previously  ascertained  by  ordinary  care  and 
diligence  by  said  corporation. 

If  the  emplo^'ce  or  any  such  corporation  shall  receive  any  injury  by 
reason  of  such  defect  in  any  car  or  locomotive  or  machinery  or  attach- 
ments thereto  belonging,  or  shops  or  machinery  and  attachments  thereof, 
owned  and  operated,  or  being  run  and  operated  by  such  corporation, 
through  no  fault  of  his  own,  such  corporation  shall  be  liable  for  such 
injury,  and  upon  proof  of  the  same  in  an  action  brought  by  such 
employee  or  his  legal  representatives,  in  any  court  of  proper  jurisdic- 
tion, against  such  railroad  corporation  for  damages  on  account  of  such 
injury  so  received,  shall  be  entitled  to  recover  against  such  corporation 
any  sum  commensurate  with  the  injuries  sustained:  ProvidecL,  That  it 
shall  be  the  duty  of  all  the  employees  of  railroad  corporations  to 
promptly  report  all  defects  coming  to  their  knowledge  in  any  such  car 
or  locomotive  or  shops  or  machinery  and  attachments  thereof  to  the 
proper  officer  or  agent  of  such  corporation  and  after  such  report  the 
doctrine  of  contributory  negligence  shall  not  apply  to  such  employee. 

Sec.  3218.  Whenever  the  death  of  an  employee  snail  be  caused  under 
circumstances  from  which  a  cause  of  action  would  have  accrued  under 
the  provisions  of  the  two  preceding  sections,  if  death  had  not  ensued, 
an  action  therefor  shall  be  brought  in  the  manner  provided  by  section 
2310  of  the  Compiled  Laws  of  riew  Mexico,  as  amended  by  chapter 
XLIX  of  the  Session  Laws  of  1891  of  New  Mexico,  and  anj  sum 
recovered  therein  shall  be  subject  to  all  of  the  provisions  of  said  sec- 
tion 2310  as  so  amended. 

This  act  differs  in  form  from  most  of  those  preceding,  and  apparently 
does  not  wholly  do  away  with  the  common  law  fellow-servant  rule,  but 
only  holds  the  railroad  corporation  liable  when  the  negligence  of  the 
employee  on  account  of  which  the  injury  was  incurred  could  have 
been  avoided  })y  the  use  of  reasonable  care  and  diligence  by  the  cor- 
poration.    It  also  makes  it  unlawful  for  the  corporation  to  use  defective 
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cars  or  locomotives,  defective  machinery  and  attachments  thereto,  and 
to  operate  defective  shops  or  machinery  and  attachments  thereof,  and 
makes  the  corporation  liable  for  injuries  incurred  by  employees  which 
were  due  to  such  use  and  operation,  providing  the  defects  might  have 
been  asceilained  by  the  corporation  by  the  use  of  ordinary  care  and 
diligence.  No  decisions  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  Territory  bearing 
upon  this  statute  can  be  found. 

By  act  approved  Febiniary  28,  1893,  the  State  of  Arkansas  next  fell 
in  line  and  removed  railroad  employees  from  the  operation  of  the 
fellow-servant  rule  of  the  common  law.  This  statute  was  practically 
a  copy  of  the  original  Texas  statute  of  1891,  above  referred  to,  and  is 
now  to  be  found  in  the  three  following  sections  of  the  Digest  of  Arkan- 
sas of  1894: 

Section  6248.  All  persons  engaged  in  the  service  of  any  railway 
corporations,  foreign  or  domestic,  doing  business  in  this  State,  who 
are  intrusted  by  such  corporation  with  the  authority  of  superintendence, 
control  or  command  of  other  persons  in  the  employ  or  service  of  such 
corporation,  or  with  the  authority  to  direct  any  other  emplo3'ee,  in  the 
performance  of  any  duty  of  such  employee,  are  vice  principals  of  such 
corporation,  and  are  not  fellow-servants  with  such  employee. 

Sec.  6249.  All  persons  who  are  engaged  in  the  common  service  of 
such  railway  corporations,  and  who,  while  so  engaged,  are  working 
together  to  a  common  purpose,  of  same  grade,  neifticr  of  such  persons 
bemg  intrusted  by  such  corporations  with  any  superintendence  or  con- 
trol over  their  fellow-employees,  are  fellow-servants  with  each  other; 
Provided^  Nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  so  construed  as  to  make 
employees  of  such  corporation  in  the  service  of  such  corporation 
fellow-servants  with  other  employees  of  such  corporation  engaged  in 
any  other  department  or  service  of  such  corporation.  Employees 
who  do  not  come  within  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  not  be 
considered  fellow-servants. 

Sec.  6250.  No  contract  made  between  the  employer  and  employee 
based  upon  the  contingency  of  the  injury  or  death  of  the  employee 
limiting  the  liability  of  the  emplover  under  this  act,  or  fixing  damages 
to  be  recovered,  shall  be  valid  and  binding. 

In  three  recent  cases  the  supreme  court  of  the  State  has  held  that 
under  this  statute  if  neither  of.  two  employees  of  a  railroad  company 
has  superintendence  over  the  other  they  are  fellow-servants,  and  the 
coiporation  is  not  liable  for  an  injury  to  one  caused  by  the  negligence 
of  the  other,  but  if  one  of  them  did  exercise  such  superintendence  or 
control  then  he  is  a  vice  principal,  for  whose  negligence  the  corpora- 
tion is  liable.  Under  this  interpretation  an  engineer  was  held  to  be  a 
vice  principal  as  to  his  fireman  and  the  foreman  of  a  section  gang  a 
vice  principal  as  to  the  members  of  the  gang. 

By  section  15  of  article  9  of  its  present  constitution,  ratified  Decem- 
ber 4,  1895,  South  Carolina  seems  to  have  made  her  first  departure 
from  the  common-law  rule,  and  provided  that  railroad  companies 
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should  be  liable  for  the  injuries  of  their  employees  when,  in  any  par- 
ticular case,  the  injury  resulted  from  the  negligence  of  (1)  a  superior 
agent  or  officer,  (2)  a  person  having  the  right  to  control  or  direct  the 
services  of  the  injured  party,  or  (3)  a  fellow-servant  engaged  in  another 
department  of  labor  from  that  of  the  party  injured,  or  engaged  on 
another  train  of  cars  or  about  another  piece  of  work. 
This  statute  appears  in  full  below: 

Section  15.  Every  employee  of  any  railroad  corporation  shall  have 
the  same  rights  and  remedies  for  any  injury  suffered  by  him  from  the 
ac^ts  or  omissions  of  said  corporation  or  its  employees  as  are  allowed 
by  law  to  other  persons  not  emplo^^ees,  when  the  injury  results  from 
the  negligence  of  a  superior  agent  or  officer,  or  of  a  person  having  a 
right  to  control  or  direct  the  services  of  a  party  injured,  and  also  when 
the  injury  results  from  the  negligence  of  a  fellow-servant  engaged  in 
another  department  of  labor  from  that  of  the  party  injured,  or  of  a 
fellow-servant  on  another  train  of  cars,  or  one  engaged  about  a  differ- 
ent piece  of  work.  Knowledge  by  any  employee  injured  of  the  defect- 
ive or  unsafe  character  or  condition  of  any  machinery,  ways  or  appli- 
ances shall  be  no  defense  to  an  action  for  injury  causea  thereby,  except 
as  to  conductors  or  engineers  in  charge  oi  dangerous  or  unsafe  cars 
or  engines  voluntarily  operated  by  them.  When  death  ensues  from 
any  injury  to  employees,  the  legal  or  personal  representatives  of  the 
person  injured  shall  have  the  same  right  and  remedies  as  are  allowed 
by  law  to  such  representatives  of  other  persons.  Any  contract  or 
agreement,  expressed  or  implied,  made  by  any  emplo^^ee  to  waive  the 
benefit  of  this  section  shall  be  null  and  void;  and  this  section  shall  not 
be  construed  to  deprive  any  employee  of  a  corporation,  or  his  legal  or 
personal  representative,  of  any  remedy  or  right  that  he  now  has  by 
the  law  of  tne  land.  The  general  assembly  may  extend  the  remedies 
herein  provided  for  to  any  other  class  of  employees. 

Next  in  order  of  passage  in  this  class  of  laws  is  the  statute  of  Mis- 
souri, to  be  found  on  page  9G  of  the  acts  of  1807,  and  appi'oved  Febru- 
ary 9,  1897.  The  last  three  sections  of  this  act  are  quite  similar  to 
the  acts,  previously  discussed,  of  Texas  and  Arkansas  defining  vice 
principals  and  fellow -servants,  and  the  first  section  resembles  the  laws 
of  Iowa  and  Minnesota  already  referred  to.     Said  act  reads  as  follows: 

Section  1.  Everv  railroad  corporation  owning  or  operating  a  rail- 
road in  this  State  sLall  be  liable  for  all  damages  sustained  by  any  agent 
or  servant  thereof  while  engaged  in  the  work  of  operating  such  rail- 
road by  reason  of  the  negligence  of  anv  other  agent  or  servant  thereof: 
Provided.,  That  it  may  be  shown  in  clefense  that  the  person  injured 
was  guilty  of  negligence  contributing  as  a  proximate  cause  to  produce 
the  injury. 

Sec.  2.  All  persons  engaged  in  the  service  of  any  such  railroad  cor- 
poration doing  business  in  this  State,  who  are  intrusted  by  such  corpo- 
mtion  with  the  authority  of  superintendence,  control  or  comniana  of 
other  persons  in  the  employ  or  service  of  such  corporation,  or  with 
the  authority  to  direct  any  other  servant  in  the  performance  of  any 
duty  of  sucH  servant,  or  with  the  duty  of  inspection  or  other  duty 
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owing  by  the  master  to  the  servant,  are  vice  principals  of  such  corpo- 
ration, and  are  not  fellow -servants  with  such  employees. 

Sec.  3.  All  persons  who  are  en^ged  in  the  common  service  of  such 
railroad  corporation,  and  who  whde  so  engaged,  are  working  together 
at  the  same  time  and  place,  to  a  common  purpose  of  same  grade,  neither 
of  such  persons  being  intrusted  by  sucn  coiporation  with  any  super- 
intendence or  control  over  their  fellow-employees,  are  fellow-servants 
with  each  other:  Provided^  That  nothing  herein  contained  shall  l>e  so 
construed  as  to  make  any  agent  or  servant  of  such  corporation  in  the 
service  of  such  corporation  a  fellow-servant  with  any  other  agent  or 
servant  of  such  corporation  engaged  in  any  other  department  or  serv- 
ice of  such  corporation. 

Sec.  4.  No  conti'act  made  between  any  railroad  corpoi'ation  and  ariy 
of  its  agents  or  servants,  based  upon  the  contingency  of  the  injury  or 
death  of  any  agent  or  servant,  limiting  the  liability  of  such  railroad 
coi^poration  for  any  damages  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  shall  l^e 
valid  or  binding,  but  all  such  contracts  or  agi'eements  shall  be  null  and 
void. 

The  reporters  as  yet  contain  no  decisions  of  the  supreme  court  of 
Missouri  which  intei'pret  or  construe  this  statute. 

In  the  order  of  time  of  enacting  legislation  of  this  character  North 
Carolina  comes  next,  and  its  statute,  being  chapter  56  of  Vol.  11,  acts 
of  North  Carolina  of  1897  (Private  Laws)  was  ratified  February  23, 
1897.  This  act  permits  an  employee  of  any  railroad  company  who 
has  been  injured,  owing  to  the  negligence  of  a  fellow-servant,  or,  in 
case  of  his  death  from  such  injuries,  his  personal  representative,  to 
maintain  an  action  against  the  company.     Its  wording  is  as  follows: 

Section  1.  Any  servant  or  employee  of  any  I'ailroad  company 
operating  in  this  State,  who  shall  suffer  injury  to  his  person,  or  the 

Eersonal  representative  of  any  such  servant,  or  emploj'ee  who  shall 
ave  suffered  death,  in  the  course  of  his  services  or  employment  with 
said  company  by  the  negligence,  carelessness  or  incompetency  of  any 
other  servant,  employee  or  agent  of  the  company,  or  bv  any  defect  in 
the  machineiy,  ways  or  appliances  of  the  company  shall  be  entitled  to 
maintain  an  action  against  such  company. 

Sec.  2.  Any  contract  or  agreement  expressed  or  implied,  made  by 
any  employee  of  said  company  to  waive  the  benefit  of  the  aforesaid 
section,  shall  be  null  and  void. 

The  supreme  court  of  North  Carolina  has  sustained  the  constitu- 
tionality of  this  act,  and  has  decided  that  it  is  a  public  act  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  it  was  published  by  the  State  among  the  private  acts  of 
the  year  1897. 

The  last  of  the  States,  up  to  this  time,  to  pass  a  law  of  this  nature, 
confined  in  its  application  to  railroads,  is  North  Dakota.  Its  statute, 
chapter  129  of  the  acts  of  1899,  was  approved  March  6,  1899,  and  is 
in  the  following  language: 

Section  1.  Every  railroad  corporation  owning  or  operating  a  mil- 
road  in  this  State  shall  be  liable  for  all  damages  sustamed^g.an}^ 
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agent  or  servant  thereof  while  engaged  in  switohinff  or  in  the  operst- 
tion  of  trains  by  reason  of  the  negligence  of  any  otner  agent  or  serv- 
ant thereof,  without  contributory  negligence  on  his  part  when  sus- 
tained within  this  State,  and  no  contract,  rule  or  regiuation  between 
such  corporation  and  any  agent  or  servant  shall  impair  or  diminish 
such  liability.  In  actions  brought  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  if 
the  jury  find  for  the  plaintiif  they  shall  specify  in  their  verdict  the 
name  or  names  of  the  employee  or  employees  guilty  of  the  negligent 
act  complained  of. 

The  common-law  rule  is  relaxed  by  this  statute  only  when  the 
injury  complained  of  was  incurred  "in  switching  or  in  the  operation 
of  trains"  and  the  last  provision  of  the  act  to  the  eflfect  that  the  jury 
nmst  name  the  coemployee  or  coemployees  to  whose  negligence  the 
injury  was  due,  is  contained  in  the  law  of  but  one  other  State,  Minne- 
sota, as  shown  on  page  1179,  above. 

GENERAL   IN  APPLICATION. 

As  will  have  been  noted,  the  laws  which  have  been  quoted  and  dis- 
cassed  above  modify  the  common-law  rule  as  to  the  employers'  liabil- 
ity for  injuries  caused  by  the  negligence  of  a  coemployee  or  fellow- 
servant  only  in  those  cases  where  the  servants  injured  are  in  the 
employ  of  railroad  companies  and  corporations.  A  number  of  the 
States  have  passed  laws  of  this  nature  which  go  much  further,  and 
apply  not  only  in  the  case  of  railroad  employees  but  to  many  or  all 
classes  of  employees.  Of  these  Alabama,  in  an  act  approved  February 
12,  1885,  was  the  first  to  make  so  radical  a  departure  from  the  com- 
mon law.  Said  statute,  being  originally  act  No.  51  of  the  acts  of 
1881-85,  and  having  been  later  rewritten  and  its  wording  changed  by 
the  compilers  of  the  Code  of  Alabama  of  1886,  is  now  contained  in 
throe  sections  of  the  State  code  of  1897,  which  read  as  follows: 

Section  1749.  When  a  personal  injury  is  received  by  a  servant  or 
employee  in  the  service  or  business  of  the  master  or  employer,  the 
master  or  employer  is  liable  to  answer  in  damages  to  such  servant  or 
employee,  as  if  he  were  a  stranger,  and  not  engaged  in  such  service  or 
emplovment,  in  the  cases  following: 

1.  \Vhen  the  injury  is  caused  by  reason  of  any  defect  in  the  condi- 
tion of  the  ways,  works,  machinery,  or  plant  connected  with,  or  used 
in  the  business  of  the  master  or  employer. 

2.  When  the  injury  is  caused  by  reason  of  the  negligence  of  any 
erson  in  the  service  or  employment  of  the  master  or  employer^  who 
as  any  superintendence  intrusted  to  him,  whilst  in  the  exercise  of 

such  superintendence. 

3.  A\lien  such  injury  is  caused  by  reason  of  the  negligence  of  any 
person  in  the  service  or  employment  of  the  master  or  employer,  to 
whose  orders  or  directions  the  servant  or  emplovee,  at  the  time  of  the 
injury,was  bound  to  conform,  and  did  conform,  ii  such  injuries  resulted 
from  his  having  so  conformed. 

4.  When  such  injury  is  caused  by  reason  of  the  act  or  omission  of 
any  person  in  the  service  or  employment  of  the  master  or  employer, 
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done  or  made  in  obedience  to  the  rules  and  regulations  or  by-laws  of 
the  master  or  employer,  or  in  obedience  to  particular  instructions  eiven 
by  any  person  delegated  with  the  authority  of  the  master  or  employer 
in  that  behalf. 

5.  When  such  injury  is  caused  by  reason  of  the  negligence  of  any 

Eerson  in  the  service  or  employment  of  the  master  or  employer,  who 
as  the  charge  or  control  of  any  signal,  points,  locomotive,  engine, 
switch,  car,  or  train  upon  a  railway,  or  of  any  part  of  the  track  of  a 
railway. 

But  the  master  or  employer  is  not  liable  under  this  section,  if  the 
servant  or  employee  knew  of  the  defect  or  negligence  causing  the 
injury,  and  failed' in  a  reasonable  time  to  give  information  thereof  to 
the  master  or  employer,  or  to  some  person  superior  to  himself  engaged 
in  the  service  or  employment  of  the  master  or  employer,  unless  he  was 
aware  that  the  master  or  employer,  or  such  superior  already  knew  of 
such  defect  or  negligence;  nor  is  the  master  or  employer  liable  under 
subdivision  one,  unless  the  defect  therein  mentioned  arose  from,  or 
had  not  been  discovered  or  remedied  owing  to  the  negligence  of  the 
master  or  employer,  or  of  some  person  in  the  service  oi  the  master  or 
employer,  and  intrusted  by  him  with  the  duty  of  seeing  that  the  ways, 
works,  machinery,  or  plant,  were  in  proper  condition. 

Sec.  1750.  Damages  recovered  by  the  servant  or  employee,  of  and 
from  the  master  or  employer,  are  not  subject  to  the  payment  of  debts, 
or  any  legal  liabilities  incurred  by  him. 

Sec.  1751.  If  such  injury  results  in  the  death  of  the  servant  or 
employee,  his  personal  representative  is  entitled  to  maintain  an  action 
therefor,  and  the  damages  recovered  are  not  subject  to  the  payment  of 
debts  or  liabilities,  but  shall  be  distributed  according  to  the  statute  of 
distributions. 

This  act,  as  far  as  it  goes,  is  a  substantial  copy  of  the  well-known 
English  act  of  1880.  It  applies  to  all  classes  of  employees  with  no 
exceptions.  While  the  first  clause  of  section  1749  goes  but  a  little 
further  than  the  common  law,  which  imposed  a  positive  duty  upon 
the  employer  of  providing  a  safe  place  in  which  to  work,  safe  tools, 
appliances,  etc. ,  and  rendered  him  liable  for  negligence  in  this  respect, 
either  his  own  or  that  of  anyone  to  whom  he  had  intrusted  the  per- 
formance of  any  of  his  positive  duties,  the  four  remaining  clauses  go 
far  beyond  the  rule  of  the  common  law.  This  act  makes  the  employer 
liable  for  the  negligence  of  the  following  classes  of  servants: 

1.  Persons  intrusted  by  the  employer  with  the  duty  of  seeing  that 
the  wa3's,  works,  machinery,  or  plant  are  in  proper  order. 

2.  Persons  who  have  any  superintendence  intrusted  to  them  b\^  their 
employer. 

3.  Persons  authorized  to  give  the  order  or  direction  which  occa- 
sioned the  injury. 

4.  Persons  acting  in  obedience  to  rules,  regulations,  or  by-laws, 
obedience  to  which  caused  the  accident. 

5.  Persons  obeying  particular  instructions  given  by  any  persons 
duly  authorized  in  that  behalf  by  the  employer. 

6.  Persons  in  charge  of  any  signal,  points,  locomotives,  engines, 
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switches,  cars,  or  trains  upon  a  railway"  or  upon  any  part  of  a  track  of 
a  railway. 

Said  act  also  proridos  that  dama^ifos  rocovcred  by  the  servant  or 
employee  fi-om  his  employer  are  not  subject  to  the  payment  of  his 
debts  or  legal  liabilities,  and  that  if  the  injuries  result  in  the  death  of 
the  employee  an  action  may  be  maintained  by  his  personal  representa- 
tives. 

In  cases  arising  under  this  statute  the  supreme  court  of  Alabama 
has  decided  that  contributory  negligence  of  the  injured  employee  is  as 
goo<l  a  defense  under  the  statute  as  it  was  at  common  law;  that  the  com- 
mon-law doctrine  of  volenti  no)i  fit  injurui  is  not  changed  by  the  pro- 
visions of  this  law,  and  that  an  employee,  with  knowledge  of  a  defect 
in  the  "wa\'s,  works,  machinery,  or  plant,"  who  continues  in  the  serv- 
ice of  the  employer  after  the  lapse  of  a  reasonable  time  for  its  remedy, 
assumes  the  risk  incident  to  such  defect  and  can  not  recover  for  Inju- 
ries which  he  receives  in  consequence  thereof;  that  if  the  def ec*t  which 
was  the  c^use  of  the  injury  was  a  hidden  or  latent  one  which  could  not 
have  been  discovered  or  remedied  with  reasonable  care  and  inspection 
the  employer  is  not  liable,  and  that  the  common-law  rule  to  the  effect 
that  it  is  a  sufficient  fulfillment  of  the  emplo3'er's  duty  to  adopt  such 
machinery  or  appliances  as  are  in  ordinary  use  by  prudently  conducted 
concerns  engaged  in  like  business  and  surrounded  by  like  circumstancos 
applies  also  in  cases  arising  under  this  act. 

The  court  has  also  held  that  a  servant  injured  in  another  State  by 
the  negligence  of  a  fellow-servant,  under  such  circumstances  as  would 
create  no  right  of  action  against  the  employer  under  the  law  of  said 
State,  can  not  recover  against  said  employer  in  Alabama,  although  the 
contract  of  employment  was  entered  into  and  the  services  partly  per- 
formed in  Alabama. 

The  act  declares  that  the  employer  is  liable  to  the  employee  "  as  if 
he  was  a  stranger,  and  not  engaged  in  such  service  or  employment.*' 

In  construing  this  clause  the  supreme  court  has  said  that  ''the  pur- 
pose of  the  statute  is  to  protect  the  employee  against  the  special 
defenses  growing  out  of  and  incidental  to  the  relation  of  employer  and 
employee,  and  the  result  is  to  take  from  the  employer  such  special 
defenses,  but  to  leave  him  all  the  defenses  which  he  has  by  the  com- 
mon law  against  one  of  the  public,  not  a  trespasser  nor  a  bare  licensee." 

The  State  of  Massachusetts  next,  in  chapter  270,  acts  of  1887, 
enacted  by  its  legislature  a  statute  of  this  character,  and  very  similar 
to  the  Alabama  statute,  although  diflfering  in  details.  This  law  was 
approved  May  14,  1887,  and,  as  amended  to  date,  it  reads  as  follows: 

Sectiox  1  (as  amended  bv  chapter  260,  acts  of  1892,  and  by  chapter 
359,  acts  of  1893,  and  by  chapter  499,  acts  of  1894).  ^\Tiere,  after  the 

?assage  of  this  act,  personal  injury  is  caused  to  an  employee,  who  is 
imself  in  the  exercise  of  due  care  and  diligence  at  the  (in^;^^^(j^)  By 
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reason  of  any  defect  in  the  condition  of  the  ways,  works  or  machinery 
connected  with  or  used  in  the  business  of  the  employer,  which  arose 
from  or  had  not  been  discovered  or  remedied  owing  to  the  negligence 
of  the  employer  or  of  any  person  in  the  service  oi  the  employer  and 
intrusted  by  him  with  the  duty  of  seeing  that  the  wavs,  works  or  machin- 
ery were  in  proper  condition;  or  (2)  by  reason  of  the  negligence  of  any 
person  in  the  service  of  the  employer,  intrusted  with  ana  exercising 
superintendence,  whose  sole  or  principal  duty  is  that  of  superintend- 
ence, or,  in  the  absence  of  such  superintendent,  of  any  person  acting 
as  superintendent  with  the  authority  or  consent  of  such  employer;  or 
(3)  by  reason  of  the  negligence  of  any  person  in  the  sen'ice  of  the 
employer  who  has  the  charge  or  control  of  any  signal,  switch,  locomo- 
tive engine  or  train  upon  a  railroad,  the  employee,  or  in  case  the  injury 
results  in  death  the  legal  representatives  of  such  employee,  shall  have 
the  same  right  of  compensation  and  remedies  against  the  employer  as 
if  the  employee  had  not  been  an  employee  of  nor  in  the  service  of  the 
employer,  nor  engaged  in  its  work.  And  in  case  such  death  is  not 
instantaneous,  or  is  preceded  by  conscious  suffering,  said  legal  rep- 
resentatives may  in  the  action  brought  under  this  section,  except  as 
hereinafter  provided,  also  recover  damages  for  such  death.  The  total 
damages  awarded  hereunder,  both  for  said  death  and  said  injurv,  shall 
not  exceed  five  thousand  dollars,  and  shall  be  apportioned  by  tfie  jury 
between  the  legal  representatives  and  the  persons,  if  any,  entitled 
under  the  succeeding  section  of  this  act,  to  bring  an  action  for  instan- 
taneous death.  If  there  are  no  such  persons  then  no  damages  for  such 
death  shall  be  recovered,  and  the  damages,  so  far  as  the  same  are 
awarded  for  said  death,  shall  be  assessed  with  reference  to  the  degi^ee 
of  culpability  of -the  employer  herein,  or  the  person  for  whose  negli- 
gence he  is  made  liable.  A  car  in  use  by  or  in  the  possession  of  a 
railroad  company  shall  be  considered  a  part  of  the  ways,  works  or 
machinery  of  the  company  using  or  having  the  same  in  possession, 
within  the  meaning  of  this  act,  whether  such  car  is  owned  by  it  or  by 
some  other  company  or  person. 

Sec.  2.  Where  an  employee  is  instantly  killed  or  dies  without  con- 
scious suffering,  as  the  result  of  the  negligence  of  an  employer,  or  of 
the  negligence  of  any  person  for  whose  negligence  the  employer  is 
liable  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  the  widow  of  the  deceased,  or 
in  case  there  is  no  widow,  the  next  of  kin,  provided  that  such  next  of 
kin  were  at  the  time  of  the  death  of  such  employee  dependent  upon 
the  wages  of  such  employee  for  support,  may  maintain  an  action  for 
damages  therefor  and  may  recover  in  the  same  manner,  to  the  same 
extent,  as  if  the  death  of  the  deceased  had  not  been  instantaneous,  or 
as  if  the  deceased  had  consciously  suffered. 

Sec.  3  (as  amended  by  chapter  155,  acts  of  1888,  and  by  chapter  260, 
acts  of  1892).  Except  in  actions  brought  by  the  personal  representa- 
tives under  section  one  of  this  act  to  recover  damages  for  ooth  the 
injuiy  and  death  of  an  employee,  the  amount  of  compensation  receiv- 
able under  this  act  in  cases  of  personal  injury  shall  not  exceed  the  sum 
of  four  thousand  dollars.  In  case  of  death  which  follows  instantane- 
ously or  without  conscious  suffering,  compensation  in  lieu  thereof  ifiay 
be  recovered  in  not  less  than  five  hundred  and  not  more  than  five 
thousand  dollars,  to  be  assessed  with  reference  to  the  degree  of  culpa- 
bility of  the  employer  herein,  or  the  person  for  whose  negligence  he 
is  made  liable;  and  no  action  for  the  recovery  of  compensation  for 
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injury  or  death  under  this  act  shall  be  maintained,  unless  notice  of  the 
time,  place  and  cause  of  the  injury  is  ^ven  to  the  employer  within  sixty 
days,  and  the  action  is  commenced  within  one  year,  from  the  occur- 
rence of  the  accident  causing  the  injury  or  death.  The  notice  required 
by  this  section  shall  be  in  writing,  signed  by  the  person  injured  or  bj 
spme  one  in  his  behalf;  but  if  from  physical  or  mental  incapacity  it  is 
impossible  for  the  person  injured  to  give  the  notice  within  the  time 
provided  in  said  section,  he  may  give  the  same  within  ten  days  after 
such  incapacity  is  removed,  and  m  case  of  his  death  without  having 

fiven  the  notice  and  without  having  been  for  ten  days  at  any  time  after 
is  injury  of  suflScient  capacity  to  give  the  notice,  his  executor  or 
administrator  may  give  sucli  notice  within  sixty  days  after  his  appoint- 
ment. But  no  notice  given  under  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  invalid  or  insuflScient  solely  by  reason  of  any  inac- 
curacy in  stating  the  time,  place  or  cause  of  the  injury:  Prmnded^  It 
is  shown  that  there  was  no  intention  to  mislead,  afid  that  the  party 
entitled  to  notice  was  not  in  fact  misled  thereby. 

Sec.  4.  Whenever  an  employer  enters  into  a  contract,  either  written 
or  verbal,,  with  an  independent  contractor  to  do  part  of  such  employer's 
work,  or  whenever  such  contractor  enters  into  a  contract  with  a  sub- 
contractor to  do  all  or  any  part  of  the  work  comprised  in  such  con- 
tractor's contmct  with  tlie  employer,  such  contract  or  subconti'act 
shall  not  bar  the  liability  of  the  employer  for  injuries  to  the  employees 
of  such  contractor  or  subcontractor,  by  reason  of  an^  defect  in  the 
condition  of  the  ways,  works,  machinery  or  plant,  if  they  are  the 
property  of  the  employer,  or  furnished  by  him,  and  if  such  defect 
arose  or  had  not  been  discovered  or  remedied,  through  the  negligence 
of  the  employer  or  of  some  person  intrusted  by  him.with  the  duty  of 
seeing  that  they  were  in  proper  condition. 

Sec.  5.  An  employee  or  his  legal  representatives  shall  not  be  entitled 
under  this  act  to  any  right  of  compensation  or  remedy  against  his 
employer  in  any  case  where  such  employee  knew  of  the  defect  or  neg- 
ligence which  caused  the  injury,  ana  failed  within  a  reasonable  time 
to  give,  or  cause  to  be  given,  information  thereof  to  the  employer,  or 
to  some  person  superior  to  himself  in  the  service  of  the  employer,  who 
had  intrusted  to  him  some  general  superintendence. 

Sec.  6.  Any  employer  who  shall  have  contributed  to  an  insurance 
fund  created  and  maintained  for  the  mutual  pui*pose  of  indemnifying 
an  employee  for  personal  injuries  for  whicn  compensation  may  be 
recovered  under  this  act,  or  to  any  relief  society  formed  under  chap- 
ter two  hundred  and  forty-four  of  the  acts  of  the  3'ear  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  eighty-two,  as  authorized  by  chapter  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
iive  of  the  acts  of  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-six,  may  prove, 
in  mitigation  of  the  damages  recoverable  by  an  employee  under  this 
act,  sucn  proportion  of  the  pecuniary  benefit  which  nas  been  received 
by  such  employee  from  any  such  fund  or  society  on  account  of  such 
contribution  of  said  employer,  as  the  contribution  of  such  employer  to 
such  fund  or  society  beai^s  to  the  whole  contribution  thereto. 

Sec.  7.  This  act  shall  not  apply  to  injuries  caused  to  domestic  serv- 
ants, or  faiTu  laborers,  by  other  fellow-employees,     *    *    *. 

This  docs  not  apply,  as  did  the  Alabama  statute,  to  all  classes  of 
employees,  but  excepts  from  its  operation,  by  its  own  terms,  domes- 
'c  servants  and  farm  laborers.     It  makes  the  employers  liable  for  the 
egligence  of  the  following  classes  of  servants  only: 
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1.  Persons  intrusted  by  the  employer  with  the  duty  of  seeing  that 
the  ways,  works,  or  machinery  were  in  proper  condition. 

2.  Persons  intrusted  with  and  exercising  superintendence  whose 
sole  and  principal  duty  is  that  of  superintendence. 

3.  Persons  acting  as  superintendent  with  the  authority  and  consent 
of  the  employer. 

4.  Persons  in  charge  of  any  signal,  switch,  locomotive  engine,  or 
train  upon  a  railroad. 

In  this  respect,  also,  the  act  is  narrower  than  the  Alabama  act,  as  it 
does  not  make  the  employer  liable  for  the  negligence  of  as  many 
classes  of  employees. 

In  its  provisions  allowing  damages  for  the  death  of  the  injured 
employee,  and  allowing  damages  for  the  injuries  to  be  collected  by  the 
legal  representatives  of  the  employee  in  case  of  his  death,  this  statute 
is  more  liberal  than  any  other  passed  by  other  States.  And  no  other 
State  except  Colorado,  as  will  be  seen  later  on,  has  a  similar  provision 
to  that  contained  in  section  4  of  this  act,  which  makes  the  employer 
liable  in  damages  for  the  injuries  of  an  employee  of  his  contractor  or 
subcontractor. 

The  supreme  court  of  Massachusetts  has  held  that  clause  1  of  sec- 
tion 1  of  the  employers'  liability  act,  above,  does  not  give  a  right  of 
action  against  an  employer  for  injuries  sustained  by  an  employee 
through  the  negligence  of  a  fellow-servant  in  handling  or  using  a 
machine,  tool,  or  appliance  which  is  in  itself  in  proper  condition; 
that  it  is  not  necessary,  in  order  to  render  an  employer  liable  for  an 
injury  occurring  to  an  employee  through  a  defect  in  the  ways,  works, 
or  machinery,  that  said  ways,  etc.,  should  belong  to  him,  if  it  at  least 
appear  that  he  has  control  of  them,  and  that  they  are  used  in  his  busi- 
ness, by  his  authority,  express  or  implied;  that  loaded  freight  cars 
received  by  a  railroad  company  from  and  belonging  to  other  roads,  to 
be  hauled  by  such  company  over  part  of  its  road  in  due  course  of  busi- 
ness, are  a  part  of  the  works  and  machinery  of  such  company  within 
the  meaning  of  said  clause;  that  a  track  in  the  yard  of  a  third  party, 
owned,  maintained,  and  repaired  by  him,  and  used  by  a  railroad  under 
contract  with  him  for  the  delivery  of  freight  in  the  yard  is  no  part  of 
the  railroad's  "ways"  under  this  clause;  that  an  unsuitableness  of 
ways,  works,  or  machinery  for  the  work  intended  to  be  done,  and 
actually  done,  by  means  of  them,  is  a  defect  within  the  meaning  of 
this  clause,  although  the  ways,  etc.,  are  perfect  of  their  kind,  in  good 
repair,  and  suitable  for  some  other  work  done  in  the  employer's  busi- 
ness; that  even  if  there  was  a  defect  in  the  ways,  etc.,  yet  an  employee 
can  not  recover,  under  this  clause,  unless  his  injury  was  caused  by  the 
defect;  that  under  this  clause  the  employer  is  not  required  to  furnish 
the  safest  or  best  known  machinery  in  use,  or  that  with  the  latest 
improvements  as  to  safety  appliances,  but  he  performs  his  full  duty 
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when  he  furnishes  naachinery  which  is  reasonably  safe,  and  adapted  to 
the  purpose  for  which  it  Ls  used;  that  the  words  ''ways"  and  '^  works '^ 
in  this  clause  apply  only  to  ways  and  works  of  a  permanent  or  quasi- 
permanent  character.  It  has  also  decided  in  regard  to  clause  2  of 
section  1  that  the  negligenc^e  for  which  this  clause  makes  the  employer 
liable  is  that  of  a  person  not  only  intrusted  with  but  exercising  super- 
intendence, and  that  the  employer  is  not  answerable  for  the  negligence 
of  a  superintendent,  who,  at  the  time  of,  and  in  doing  the  act  com- 
plained of,  is  not  exercising  superintendence,  but  is  engaged  in  mere 
manual  labor,  or  the  duties  of  a  common  workman;  that  evidence  that 
an  employee  exercised  some  acts  of  superintendence  within  a  narrow 
scope  of  employment  will  not  warrant  a  finding  that  his  ''sole  or 
principal"  duty  was  that  of  superintendence;  that  the  fact  that  the 
negligent  employee  has  the  charge  or  control  of  the  ways,  works,  or 
machinery  does  not  make  hun  a  superintendent  within  this  clause; 
that  the  failure  of  a  superintendent  to  take  proper  precautions  to  pro- 
tect employees  who  are  engaged  in  the  process  of  constructing  the 
defendant's  ways,  works,  or  machinery  is  negligence  under  this  clause; 
that  where  the  injury  was  caused  by  the  negligence  of  a  superintendent 
the  employer  can  not  escape  liability  by  showing  that  his  own  act 
contributed  to  the  injury;  that  the  temporarj^  absence  of  the  superin- 
tendent from  his  post  of  duty  may  be  negligence  under  this  clause  in 
spite  of  the  rule  that  the  negligence  must  occur  during  the  exercise  of 
superintendence;  that  under  this  clause  it  is  no  defense  to  show  that 
the  superintendent  was  a  careful  workman  or  that  the  employer  had 
exercised  due  care  in  selecting  him,  and  that  the  fact  that  the  injured 
employee  is  not  subject  to  the  orders  or  under  the  superintendence  of 
the  superintendent  whose  negligence  caused  the  injuiy  will  not  pre- 
vent a  recovery  of  damages  under  this  clause.  Again,  as  to  clause  3 
of  section  1,  the  court  has  decided  that  a  locomotive  and  one  or  more 
cars,  connected  together  and  run  upon  a  i*ailroad  constitute  a  "train" 
within  the  meaning  of  this  clause,  as  is  also  a  number  of  cars  coupled 
together  and  moving  from  one  point  to  another  from  an  impetus 
imparted  by  a  locomotiv^e  which  has  been  detached;  that  a  street  rail- 
way car,  operated  by  electricity  upon  a  street  railway  track  is  not  a 
locomotive  engine  or  train  up)on  a  railroad  within  the  meaning  of  this 
clause;  that  a  locomotive  engine  at  i^est  upon  the  rails  of  a  railroad 
roundhouse,  where  it  had  been  left  for  temporary  repairs,  is  not 
"upon  a  railroad"  within  this  clause;  that  to  constitute  a  person  one 
in  "charge  or  control"  of  a  train,  etc.,  within  this  clause  it  is  not 
necessary  that  he  should  have  the  general  or  usual  charge  or  control 
of  any  signal,  etc.,  but  it  is  sufficient  if  he  have  charge  or  control  for 
a  temporaiy  purpose,  or  for  the  time  being;  that  by  the  words  "any 
person  *  ♦  *  who  has  charge  or  control"  is  meant  a  person  who, 
^^r  the  time  being  at  least,  has  immediate  authority  ^^f^pthe 
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movements  and  management  of  the  train  as  a  whole,  and  of  the  men 
engaged  npon  it;  that  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  person  in  charge  or 
control  should  have  any  particular  office. 

Under  the  provisions  in  the  last  pai*t  of  the  first  section  of  this  act 
the  legal  representatives  of  a  deceased  employee  are  empowered  to  sue 
for  and  recover  damages  for  the  conscious  suffering  of  the  deceased 
from  the  time  of  his  injury  to  his  death,  and  also,  if  he  left  a  widow, 
or  dependent  next  of  kin,  to  recover  damages  for  such  death  as  a  sub- 
stantive cause  of  action.  The  damages  recovered  for  the  conscious 
suffering  of  the  deceased  have  been  held  to  constitute  assets  of  his 
estate,  and  are  therefore  subject  to  the  claims  of  his  creditors  and  to 
the  operation  of  his  will,  while  the  damages  recovered  for  the  death 
itself  belong  to  the  widow  or  next  of  kin.  Section  2  of  the  act  pro- 
vides for  the  recovery  of  damages  for  the  death  of  an  employee  who 
is  instantly  killed  or  dies  without  conscious  suffering,  and  the  supreme 
court  has  decided  that  ^'the  effect  of  such  provisions  as  to  the  distri- 
bution of  the  damages  is  to  say  that  they  shall  not  be  assets  for  the 
payment  of  debts,  and  shall  not  pass  by  the  will  of  the  deceased,  but 
shall  be  applied  to  the  compensation  of  the  persons  who  are  presumed 
to  have  suffered  the  most  by  the  death  of  the  person  injured  ;  that  if 
w>  widow  or  dependent  next  of  kin  ai^e  in  existence  upon  the  death  of 
the  employee  instantly  or  without  conscious  suffering,  no  action  for 
such  death  can  be  maintained  under  this  section."  In  regard  to  the 
third  section  the  court  has  held  that  the  "  next  of  kin  dependent  upon 
the  wages  of  such  employee  for  support"  need  not  come  within  the 
class  of  persons  whom  the  deceased,  if  able,  was  legally  bound  to  sup- 
port, but  the  fact  of  dependence  is  sufficient.  As  to  the  fourth  section 
its  meaning  has  been  declared  by  the  supreme  court  to  be  that  the 
employer  shall  be  liable  when  a  contractor  does  part  of  his  work  and 
an  employee  of  the  contractor  is  injured  by  reason  of  a  defect  in  the 
condition  of  the  ways,  etc.,  furnished  by  the  employer  to  the  con- 
tractor which  has  not  been  discovered  or  remedied  through  the  negli- 
gence of  the  employer,  or  of  some  person  intrusted  b}^  him  with  the 
duty  of  seeing  that  they  were  in  proper  condition,  and  that  section  5 
does  not  require  an  employee  to  prove  his  ignomnce  of  danger,  or  the 
fact  that  he  gave  information  concerning  the  same,  before  he  can 
recover,  but  puts  the  burden  of  the  proof  to  the  contrary  upon  the 
defendant. 

In  connection  with  this  act  and  as  interpreting  the  meaning  of  the 
word  "  train"  and  the  phrase  ''  person  in  charge  or  control,"  etc.,  con- 
tained in  clause  3  of  section  1  of  this  act,  the  legislature  enacted 
chapter  491  of  the  acts  of  1897,  which  was  approved  June  10,  1897, 
and  is  expressed  in  the  following  words: 

Section  1.  One  or  more  cars  in  motion,  whether  attached  to  an 
engine  or  not,  shall  constitute  a  train  within  the  meaning  of  clause 
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three  of  section  one  of  chapter  two  hundred  and  seventy  of  the  acts 
of  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty -seven  [the  employei^s'  liability 
act]  and  acts  in  addition  thereto  or  in  amendment  thereof. 

Sec.  2.  Any  person  who,  as  a  part  of  his  duty  for  the  time  being, 
physically  controls  or  directs  the  movements  of  a  signal,  switch  or 
train  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  person  in  charge  or  control  of  a  signal, 
switch  or  train  within  the  meaning  of  clause  three  of  section  one  of 
chapter  two  hundred  and  seventy  of  the  acts  of  the  year  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  eighty-seven  and  acta  in  addition  thereto  or  in  amendment 
thereof. 

In  18y3,  two  States,  Indiana  and  Colorado,  by  acts  approved  IVIarch 
4,  and  April  8,  respectively,  enacted  similar  law  to  that  contained  in 
the  statutes  of  Alabama  and  Massachusetts  above.  The  Indiana  stat- 
ute in  its  present  form,  as  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  Annotated  Statutes  of 
Indiana  of  1894,  is  as  follows: 

Section  7083.  Every  I'ailroad  or  other  corooration,  except  munici- 
pal, operating  in  this  State,  shall  be  liable  tor  damages  for  personal 
injury  suflFered  by  any  employee  while  in  its  service,  the  employee  so 
injured  being  in  the  exercise  of  due  care  and  diligence,  in  the  loUowing 
cases: 

First.  When  such  injury  is  suffered  by  reason  of  any  defect  in  the 
condition  of  ways,  works,  plant,  tools  and  machinery  connected  with 
or  in  use  in  the  business  of  such  corporation,  when  such  defect  was 
the  result  of  negligence  on  the  part  of  the  corporation,  or  some  person 
intrusted  by  it  with  the  duty  of  keeping  such  way,  works,  plant,  tools 
or  machinery  in  proper  condition. 

Second,  Where  such  injury  resulted  from  the  negligence  of  any  per- 
son in  the  service  of  such  corporation,  to  whose  order  or  direction  the 
injured  employee  at  the  time  of  the  injury  was  bound  to  conform,  and 
did  conform. 

Third.  Where  such  injury  resulted  from  the  act  or  omission  of  any 
person  done  or  made  in  obedience  to  any  rule,  regulation  or  by-law  of 
such  corporation,  or  in  obedience  to  the  particular  instructions  given 
by  anv  person  delegated  with  the  authority  of  the  corporation  in  that 
behali. 

Fourth.  Where  such  injury  was  caused  by  the  negligence  of  any 
person  in  the  service  of  such  coi'poration  who  nas  charge  of  any  signal, 
telegraph  oflSce,  switch  yard,  shop,  roundhouse,  locomotive  engine  or 
train  upon  a  railway,  or  where  such  injury  was  caused  bv  the  negli- 
gence of  any  person,  coemployee  or  fellow-servant  engaged  in  the  same 
common  service  in  any  of  theseveml  departments  of  the  service  of  any 
such  corporation,  the  said  person,  coemployee  or  fellow -servant,  at  the 
time  acting  in  the  place,  and  performing  the  duty  of  the  corporation 
in  that  behalf,  and  the  person  so  injureo,  obeying  or  conforming  to  the 
order  of  some  superior  at  the  time  of  such  injury,  having  authority 
to  direct;  but  nothing  herein  shall  be  construed  to  abridge  the  liability 
of  the  corporation  under  existing  laws. 

Sec.  7085.  The  damages  recoverable  under  this  act,  shall  be  com- 
mensurate with  the  injury  sustained  unless  death  results  from  such 
injury,  when,  in  such  case,  the  action  shall  survive  and  be  governed  in 
rll  respects  by  the  law  now  in  force  as  to  such  actions:  Provided.,  That 

here  any  such  person  recovers  a  judgment  against  a  railroad  or  other 

»rporation,  and  such  corporation  takes  an  appeal,  and,  pending  such 
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appeal,  the  injured  person  dies,  and  the  judgment  rendered  in  the  court 
below  be  thereafter  reversed,  the  right  of  action  of  such  person  shall 
survive  to  his  legal  representatives. 

Sec.  7086.  In  case  any  railroad  corporation  which  owns  or  operates 
a  line  extending  into  or  through  the  State  of  Indiana  and  into  or  through 
another  or  other  States,  and  a  person  in  the  employ  of  such  corpora- 
tion, a  citizen  of  this  State,  shall  be  injured  as  provided  in  this  act,  in 
any  other  State  where  such  railroad  is  owned  or  operated,  and  a  suit 
for  such  injury  shall  be  brought  in  any  of  the  courts  of  this  State,  it 
shall  not  be  competent  for  such  corporation  to  plead  or  prove  the 
decisions  or  statutes  of  the  State  where  such  person  shall  nave  been 
injured  as  a  defense  to  the  action  brought  in  this  State. 

Sec.  7087.  All  contracts  made  by  railroads  or  other  corporations 
with  their  employees,  or  rules  or  regulations  adopted  by  any  corpora- 
tion releasing  or  relieving  it  from  liability  to  any  employee  having  a 
light  of  action  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  are  hereby  declared  nuU 
and  void.  The  provisions  of  this  act  however  shall  not  apply  to  any 
injuries  sustained  before  it  takes  effect,  nor  shall  it  affect  m  any  man- 
ner any  suit  or  legal  proceedings  pending  at  the  time  it  takes  effect. 

This  law  applies  only  to  corporations,  excepting  municipal,  and  not 
in  those  cases  where  the  employer  is  an  individual  or  an  unincorpo- 
rated company.  Within  the  sphere  of  its  operation  it  renders  all 
employers  liable  for  the  negligence  of  the  same  classes  of  employees 
as  does  the  Alabama  statute,  and  it  does  not  limit  the  amount  of  dam- 
ages to  be  recovered  as  does  the  Massachusetts  act.  It  also  provides 
that  where  death  ensues  from  the  injury  the  action  shall  survive. 

The  supreme  court  of  Indiana  has  decided  the  above  statute  to  be 
constitutional  and  valid;  that  it  does  not  impose  liability  upon  the 
employer  for  injuries  resulting  from  the  act  or  omission  of  the  party 
injured,  but  that  such  party  must  be  free  from  fault,  and  that  a  failure 
of  the  employee  to  show  such  freedom  from  fault  would  result  in 
defeating  an  action  under  the  act.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  fourth 
clause  of  the  first  section  makes  an  employer  liable  for  the  '^negli- 
gence of  any  person  *  *  *  who  has  charge  of  any  *  *  *  switch 
yard,"  etc.,  while  the  acts  of  Alabama  and  Massachusetts,  above,  and 
of  Colorado,  soon  to  be  discussed,  use  the  terai  ''switch."  It  was 
urged  upon  the  supreme  court  that  it  was  intended  by  the  legislature 
that  a  comma  should  have  been  placed  between  the  words  "switch" 
and  "yard,"  that  making  the  sense  and  meaning  of  the  clause  to  be 
that  the  employer  should  be  held  liable  for  the  negligence  of  a  person 
in  charge  of  a  switch  or  of  a  yard;  but  the  court  held  that  the  words 
meant  the  same  as  "  railroad  yard,"  and  that  the  employer  could  not  be 
held  liable  under  this  act  for  the  negligence  of  a  person  in  charge  of  a 
switch. 

The  Colorado  act,  forming  chapter  77  of  the  acts  of  1893,  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Section  1.  Where,  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  personal  injury  is 
caused  to  an  employee,  who  is  himself  in  the  exercise  of  due  care  and 
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diligence  at  the  time:  (1)  By  reason  of  any  defect  in  the  condition  of 
the  ways,  works  or  machineiy  connected  with  or  used  in  the  business 
of  the  employer,  which  arose  from  or  had  not  bec^n  discovered  or 
remedied  owing  to  the  negligence  of  the  employer,  or  of  any  person 
in  the  senice  of  the  employer,  and  intrusted  by  him  by  with  the  duty 
of  seeing  that  the  ways,  works  and  machinery  were  in  proper  condi- 
tion; or  (2)  By  reason  of  the  negligence  of  any  person  in  the  service 
of  the  employer,  intrusted  with  or  exercising  superintendence  whose 
sole  or  principal  duty  is  that  of  superintendence.  (3)  By  reason  of 
the  negligence  of  any  person  in  the  service  of  the  employer  who  has 
the  charge  or  control  of  any  switch,  signal,  locomotive  engine  or  train 
upon  a  railroad,  the  employee,  or  in  case  the  injury  results  in  death 
the  parties  entitled  by  law  to  sue  and  recover  for  such  damages  shall 
have  the  same  right  of  compensation  and  remedy  against  the  employer, 
as  if  the  employee  had  not  been  an  employee  of  or  in  the  service  of 
the  employer  or  engaged  in  his  or  its  works. 

Sec.  2.  The  amount  of  compensation  recoverable  under  this  act,  in 
case  of  a  personal  injury  resulting  solelv  from  the  negligence  of  a 
coemployee,  shall  not  exceed  the  sum  of  five  thousand  dollars.  No 
action  for  the  recovery  of  compensation  for  injury  or  death  under  this 
act  shall  be  maintained  unless  wintten  notice  of  the  time,  place  and 
cause  of  the  injury  is  given  to  the  employer  within  sixty  days,  and 
the  action  is  commenced  within  two  years  from  the  occurrence  of  the 
accident  causing  the  injury  or  death.     But  no  notice  given  under  the 

Erovisions  of  this  section  shall  be  deemed  invalid  or  insufficient  solely 
y  reason  of  any  inaccuracy  in  stating  the  time,  place  or  cause  of  injury: 
Provided^  It  is  shown  that  there  was  no  intention  to  mislead,  and  that 
the  party  entitled  to  notice  was  not  in  fact  misled  thereby. 

Sec.  3.  Whenever  an  employee  enters  into  a  contract,  either  written 
or  verbal,  with  an  independent  contractor  to  do  part  of  such  employ- 
er's work,  or  whenever  such  contractor  enters  into  a  contract  with  a 
subcontractor  to  do  all  or  a  part  of  the  work  comprised  in  such  con- 
tract or  contracts  with  the  employer,  such  contract  or  subcontract 
shall  not  bar  the  liability  of  the  employer  for  injuries  to  the  employees 
of  such  contractor  or  subcontractor,  by  reason  of  any  defect  in  the 
condition  of  the  ways,  works,  machinery  or  plant,  if  they  are  the 
property  of  the  employer  or  furnished  b}^  him,  and  if  such  defect 
arose  or  had  not  been  discovered  or  remedied  through  the  negligence 
of  the  employer  or  of  some  person  intrusted  by  him  with  the  duty  of 
seeing  that  they  were  in  proper  condition. 

Sec.  4.  An  employee  or  tnose  entitled  by  law  to  sue  and  recover, 
under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  shall  not  be  entitled  under  this  act  to 
any  right  of  compensation  or  remedv  against  his  emplo^-er  in  any  case 
where  such  employee  knew  of  the  defect  or  negligence  which  caused 
the  injury,  and  failed  within  a  reasonable  time  to  give  or  cause  to  be 
given  information  thereof  to  the  employer  or  to  some  person  superior 
to  himself  in  the  service  of  his  employer,  who  had  intrusted  to  him 
some  general  superintendence. 

Sec.  5.  If  the  injury  sustained  by  the  employee  is  clearly  the  result 
of  the  negligence,  carelessness  or  misconduct  of  a  coemplovoe  the 
coemployee  shall  be  equally  liable  under  the  provisions  of  tliis  act, 
with  the  employer,  and  may^  be  made  a  party  defendant  in  all  actions 
brought  to  recover  damages  for  such  injury.  Upon  the  trial  of  such 
action,  the  court  may  submit  to  and  require  the  JS^|ii^e$9yfe'^@§P®cial 
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verdict  upon  the  question  as  to  w[h]ether  the  employer  or  his  vice 
principal  was  or  was  not  guilty  of  negligence  proxinoiately  causing  the 
injury  complained  of;  or  w[h]ether  such  injury  resulted  solely  from 
the  negligence  of  the  coemployee,  and  in  case  the  jury  by  their  special 
verdict  find  that  the  injury  was  solely  the  result  of  the  negligence  of 
the  employer  or  vice  principal,  then  and  in  that  case  the  jury  shall 
assess  tne  full  amount  of  plaintiff- s  damages  against  the  employer,  and 
the  suit  shall  be  dismissed  as  against  the  emplo3^ee;  but  m  case  the 
jur}'  by  their  special  verdict  find  that  the  injury  resulted  solely  from 
the  negligence  of  the  coemployee,  the  jury  may  assess  damages  both 
against  the  employer  and  employee. 

Like  the  Alabama  act  this  statute  applies  to  employees  of  all  classes 
of  employers,  whether  individuals,  companies,  or  corporations.  It 
renders  the  employer  liable  for  the  negligence  of  only  four  classes  of 
employees,  the  same  as  enumerated  in  discussing  the  Massachusetts 
statute  above,  and  it  further  resembles  the  statute  of  Massachusetts  in 
that  it  limits  the  amount  of  damages  to  be  recovered  and  declares  the 
employer  liable  to  the  employees  of  a  contractor  or  subcontractor.  It 
contains  one  provision  unlike  any  in  the  statutes  of  the  States  previ- 
ously mentioned  to  the  effect  that  the  coemployee  through  whose  neg- 
ligence the  injury  was  caused  shall  be  equally  liable  with  the  employer, 
and  may  be  made  a  party  defendant  in  all  actions,  and  that  damages 
may  be  assessed  against  the  employer  alone,  or  against  both  the 
employer  and  employee.  In  the  recent  case  of  Mitchell  v,  Colorado 
Milling  and  Elevator  Company  it  was  sought  by  a  mother  to  recover 
damages  for  the  death  of  her  son,  an  employee  of  the  company,  under 
the  provisions  of  section  2  of  this  act,  and  the  court  of  appeals  of  Colo- 
rado in  its  decision  held  that  no  part  of  the  act  applied  to  or  in  any  man- 
ner affected  the  right  to  recover  or  the  recovery  of  damages  sustained 
by  any  person  other  than  an  agent,  servant,  or  employee  of  the  party 
against  whom  a  recovery  is  sought.  In  the  course  of  its  decision  it 
used  the  following  language: 

The  title  of  the  *  *  *  act  is  decisive  of  this  case.  It  is  ''An  act 
concerning  damages  sustained  by  agents,  servants,  and  employees." 
This  action  is  not  founded  upon  any  damages  sustained  by  either  an 
agent,  servant,  or  employee,  nor  does  it  seek  to  recover  any  such. 
The  damages  sought  to  be  recovered  were  those  solely  sustained  and 
suffered  by  the  plaintiff,  who  was  neither  an  agent,  servant,  or 
employee  of  the  defendant.  It  is  true  that  the  damages  accrued  to 
her  by  reason  of  the  death  of  an  employee,  but  thev  did  not  accrue  to 
the  employee,  nor  were  they  sustained  or  suffered  by  him.  Again, 
and  as  conclusive  of  this  case,  *  *  ♦  section  21  of  article  5  of  the 
constitution  of  the  State  provides  that  "No  bill  except  general  appro- 
priation bills  shall  be  passed  containing  more  than  one  subject,  which 
shall  be  clearly  expressed  in  its  title;  but  if  any  subject  shall  be 
embraced  in  any  act  which  shall  not  be  expressed  in  the  title,  such  act 
shall  be  void  only  as  to  so  much  thereof  as  shall  not  be  so  expressed." 
It  is  clearly  manifest,  therefore,  that  this  act  of  1893  is  obnoxious  to 
this  provision  of  the  constitution  in  so  far  as  it  attempts  to  regulate. 
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restrict,  or  in  any  manner  affect  actions  like  those  at  bar,  to  recover 
damages  by  one  who  was  in  no  capacity  in  the  employ  of  the  defendant. 

Upon  appeal  of  this  case  to  the  supreme  court  of  the  State  this  view 
of  the  statute  was  overruled,  and  the  court  said: 

If,  in  the  title  to  the  act,  *  *  *  the  word  "damages"  is  used 
in  its  technical  sense  to  express  simply  compensation  for  injuries 
received,  or  the  amount  whicn  the  injured  party  is  entitled  to  recover, 
the  construction  given  to  the  title  by  the  court  of  appeals  is  manifestlv 
correct.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  give  to  it  the  meaning  with  whick 
it  is  frequently  used,  and  of  which  it  is  also  susceptible  as  a  law  term, 
as  expressing  ''the  injury  for  which  compensation  is  sought;"  in  other 
words,  as  synonymous  with  'injuries,"  the  title  suflSciently  expresses 
the  subject  treated  in  the  body  of  the  act.  We  are  inclined  to  accept 
the  latter  view,  and  for  the  purpose  of  this  review  assume  the  act  to  be 
constitutional. 

The  succeeding  State  to  legislate  in  this  line  was  Utah,  which 
included  its  law  in  chapter  24  of  the  acts  of  1896,  approved  Febru- 
ary 21,  1896.  This  act  is  patterned  upon  the  model  of  the  Texas 
''fellow-servant  act"  above,  but  it  is  not  confined,  as  is  that  act,  to 
railroad  employees,  but  applies  in  the  case  of  employees  of  "any  per- 
son, firm,  or  corporation."  It  defines  vice  principals  and  fellow- 
servants,  including  within  the  former  title  many  who,  under  the 
common  law,  would  have  been  classed  with  the  latter,  making  the  fact 
of  control  over  or  power  to  command  the  employee  the  test.  Its 
language  is  as  follows: 

Section  1.  All  persons  engaged  in  the  service  of  anv  person,  firm 
or  corporation,  foreign  or  domestic,  doing  business  in  this  State,  who 
are  intrusted  bv  such  person,  firm  or  corporation  as  employer  with 
the  authority  of  superintendence,  control  or  command  oi  other  per- 
sons in  the  employ  or  service  of  such  employer,  or  with  the  authority 
to  direct  any  other  employee  in  the  performance  of  any  duties  of  sucn 
employee  are  vice  principals  of  such  employer  and  are  not  fellow- 
servants. 

Sec.  2.  All  persons  who  are  engaged  in  the  service  of  such  employer, 
and  who,  while  so  engaged,  are  working  together  at  the  same  time  and 
place  to  a  common  purpose,  of  the  same  grade  of  service,  neither  of 
such  persons  being  intrusted  by  such  employer  with  any  superintend- 
ence or  control  over  his  fellow-employees,  are  fellow-servants  with 
each  other:  Provided^  That  nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  so  con- 
strued as  to  make  employees  of  such  employer  in  the  service  of  such 
employer  fellow-servants  with  other  employees  engaged  in  any  other 
department  of  service  of  such  employer.  Employees  who  do  not  come 
within  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  not  be  considered  fellow- 
servants. 

Section  3559  of  the  annotated  Code  of  Mississippi  of  1892  was  prac- 
tically identical  with  section  193  of  the  constitution  of  Mississippi, 
previously  noted,  and  confined  the  departure  from  the  common-law 
rule  to  the  case  of  i-ailroad  employees.     By  an  amgn^d£^^i\t^i^^e^|^  an 
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act  approved  March  11,  1896,  the  reading  of  said  section  was  so 
changed  as  to  make  it  apply  in  the  case  of  the  employees  of  all  corpo- 
rations. In  its  present  form,  as  again  amended  by  chapter  66^  acts  of 
1898,  approved  January  31,  1898,  it  is  given  below: 

Section  3569  (as  amended  by  chapter  87,  acts  of  1896,  and  chapter  66, 
acts  of  1898).  Every  employee  of  any  corporation  shall  have  the  same 
rights  and  remedies  lor  an  injury  suffered  by  him  from  the  act  or  omis- 
sion of  the  corporation  or  its  employees,  as  are  allowed  by  other  persons 
not  employees  where  the  injury  results  from  the  negligence  of  a  supe- 
rior agent  or  officer,  or  of  a  person  having  the  right  to  control  or  direct 
the  services  of  the  party  injured;  and  also  wnen  the  injury  results 
from  the  negligence  of  a  fellow-servant  engaged  in  another  depart- 
ment of  labor  from  that  of  the  party  injured,  or  of  a  fellow-servant 
on  another  train  of  c^rs,  or  one  engaged  about  a  different  piece  of 
work.  Knowledge  b}^  an  employee  injured  of  the  defective  or  unsafe 
character  or  condition  of  any  machinery,  ways  or  appliances,  or  of 
the  improper  loading  of  cars,  shall  not  be  defense  to  an  action  for 
injury  caused  thereby,  except  as  to  conductors  or  engineers  in  charge 
of  dangerous  or  unsafe  cars  or  engines  voluntarily  operated  by  them. 
When  death  ensues  from  an  injury  to  an  employee  an  action  may  be 
brought  in  the  name  of  the  widow  of  such  employee  for  the  death  of 
the  husband,  or  by  the  husband  for  the  death  of  his  wife,  or  by  the 

Sarent  for  the  death  of  a  child,  or  in  the  name  of  the  child  for  the 
eath  of  an  only  parent,  for  such  damages  as  may  be  suffered  by  them 
respectively  by  reason  of  such  death,  tne  damages  to  be  for  the  use 
of  such  widow,  husband  or  child,  except  that  in  case  the  widow  should 
have  children  the  damages  shall  be  distributed  as  personal  property  of 
the  husband.  The  legal  or  personal  representative  of  the  person 
injured  shall  have  the  same  rights  and  remedies  as  are  allowed  by  law 
to  such  representatives  of  other  persons.  In  every  such  action  the 
jury  may  give  such  damages  as  shall  be  fair  and  just  with  reference  to 
the  injury  resulting  from  such  death  to  the  persons  suing.  Any  con- 
tract or  agreement,  expressed  or  implied,  made  by  an  employee  to 
waive  the  oenefit  of  this  section  shall  be  null  and  void;  and  this  sec- 
tion shall  not  deprive  an  employee  of  a  corporation  or  his  legal  per- 
sonal representative  of  any  right  or  remedy  that  he  now  has  by  law. 

It  appears  that  this  act  recognizes  and  lays  down  the  principle  of  dif- 
ferent departments  of  labor  in  the  same  business  and  that  an  employee 
does  not  assume  the  risk  of  the  negligence  of  a  coemployee  engaged 
in  a  different  department  of  labor  from  himself.  This  principle,  as 
has  already  been  mentioned,  was  engrafted  into  the  common  law  by 
the  courts  of  several  of  the  States,  notably  Ohio  and  Kentucky,  but  has 
been  repudiated  as  a  common-law  principle  by  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States.  This  statute  also  provides  that  the  knowledge  by 
theemplo3'ee  of  the  unsafe  condition  of  machineiy,  etc.,  shall  be  no 
defense,  excepting  in  certain  specifically  enumemted  cases,  and  that  in 
case  of  the  death  of  the  employee  the  widow,  husband,  next  of  kin, 
and  legal  representatives,  as  the  case  may  require,  may  recover  dam- 
ages.    This  subject  of  the  bringing  of  suits  to  recover  daiM^s^f  or  the 
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death  of  an  employee  is  treated  more  fully  in  an  act  first  passed  in  1880 
and  forming  section  663  of  the  Annotated  Code  of  Mississippi  of  1892. 
This  law  as  amended  by  acts  approved  March  23,  1896,  and  January 
27,  1898,  is  in  form  as  follows: 

Section  1.  Whenever  the  death  of  any  j)erson  shall  be  caused  by 
any  real,  wrongful  or  negligent  act,  or  omission,  or  by  such  unsafe 
machinerj%  yvay  or  appliances,  as  would,  if  death  had  not  ensued,  have 
entitled  the  party  injured  or  damaged  thereby  to  maintain  an  action 
and  recover  oamages  in  respect  thereof,  and  such  deceased  pei*son  shall 
have  left  a  widow  or  children,  or  both,  or  husband,  or  father,  or 
mother  or  sister,  or  brother,  the  person  or  corporation,  or  both,  that 
would  have  been  liable  if  death  had  not  ensuea,  and  the  representa- 
tive of  such  person  shall  be  liable  for  damages,  notwithstanding  the 
death,  and  the  fact  that  death  is  instantaneous,  shall,  in  no  case,  affect 
the  right  of  recovery.  The  action  for  such  damages  may  be  brought  in 
the  name  of  the  widow  for  the  death  of  the  husband,  or  by  the  husband 
for  the  death  of  the  wife,  or  by  a  parent  for  the  death  of  a  child,  or 
in  the  name  of  a  child  for  the  death  of  a  parent,  or  by  a  brother  for 
the  death  of  a  sister,  or  by  a  sister  for  the  death  of  a  brother,  or  by  a 
sister  for  the  death  of  a  sister,  or  a  brother  for  the  death  of  a  brother, 
or  all  parties  interested  may  join  in  the  suit,  and  there  shall  be  but 
one  suit  for  the  same  death,  which  suit  shall  inure  for  the  benefit  of 
all  parties  concerned,  but  the  determination  of  such  suit  shall  not  bar 
another  action  unless  it  be  decided  on  its  merits.  In  such  action  the 
party  or  parties  suing  shall  recover  such  damages  as  the  jury  may,  tak- 
ing into  consideration  all  damages  of  eveiy  kind  to  the  decedent  and  all 
damages  of  every  kind  to  any  and  all  parties  interested  in  the  suit 
Executors  or  administrators  shall  not  sue  for  damages  for  injury  caus- 
ing death  except  as  below  provided;  but  every  such  action  shall  be 
commenced  witnin  one  year  after  the  death  of  such  deceased  person. 

Sec.  2.  This  act  shall  apply  to  all  personal  injuries  of  servants  or 
employees  received  in  the  service  or  business  of  the  master  or  employer, 
where  such  injuries  result  in  death. 

Sec.  3.  Damages  recovered  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall 
not  be  subject  to  the  payment  of  the  debts  or  liabilities  of  the  deceased, 
and  such  damages  shall  be  distributed  as  follows:  Damages  for  the 
injury  and  death  of  a  married  man  shall  be  equally  distributed  to  his 
wife  and  children,  and  if  he  has  no  children  all  shall  go  to  his  wife; 
damages  for  the  injury  and  death  of  a  married  woman  shall  be  equally 
distributed  to  the  husband  and  children,  and  if  she  has  no  children  all 
shall  go  to  the  husband;  if  the  deceased  has  no  husband  nor  wife,  the 
damages  shall  be  distributed  equally  to  the  children;  if  the  deceased 
has  no  husband,  nor  wife,  nor  children,  the  damages  shall  be  distributed 
equally  to  the  father,  mother,  brothers  and  sisters,  or  to  such  of  them 
as  the  deceased  may  have  living  at  his  or  her  death.  If  the  deceased 
have  neither  husband,  or  wife,  or  children,  or  father,  or  mother,  or 
sister,  or  brother,  then  the  damages  shall  ^o  to  the  legal  representa- 
tives, subject  to  debts  and  general  distribution,  and  the  executor  may 
sue  for  and  recover  such  damages  on  the  same  terms  as  are  prescribed 
for  recover\^  by  the  next  of  kin  in  section  1,  of  this  act,  and  the  fact 
that  deceased  was  instanth'  killed  shall  not  affect  the  right  of  the  legal 
representative  to  recover. 
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Sec.  4.  All  suits  pending  in  any  court  at  the  time  of  the  approval 
of  this  act  and  which  were  also  pending  at  the  time  said  chapter  went 
into  effect,  shall  not  be  affected  by  any  of  its  provisions;  but  all  such 
suits  shall  be  conducted  and  concluded  under  the  laws  in  force  prior  to 
the  time  of  the  approval  of  said  act,  on  March  23,  1896. 

No  other  States  have  passed  laws  similar  to  those  just  discussed 
above. 

CONTBACTS  BELIEVING  THE  EHPLOYEB  FROM  LIABIIilTT. 

In  order  to  avoid  the  effect  of  the  law  of  employers'  liability  both 
common  and  statute,  it  has  become  more  or  less  the  custom  among 
employers  to  require  of  an  employee  as  a  condition  of  employment  the 
making  of  a  contract  relieving  the  employer  from  the  liability  imposed 
by  the  law.  In  England  it  has  been  held  that  it  is  not  contrary  to  the 
policy  of  the  employers'  liability  act  to  waive  the  benefit  of  the  same  by 
conti-act,  and  that  such  contract  is  binding  not  only  upon  the  employee 
himself  but  also  upon  his  representatives  in  case  of  his  death. 

The  supreme  court  of  the  State  of  Alabama,  whose  statute  is,  as  has 
been  noted,  much  the  same  as  the  English  statute,  holds  a  contrary 
view,  and  in  a  case  heard  in  1890  it  decided  that  a  stipulation  in  a  con- 
tract of  employment  to  the  effect  that  the  compensation  paid  "shall 
cover  all  risks  incurred  and  liability  to  accident  from  an}'  cause  what- 
ever, and  if  an  employee  is  disabled  by  accident  or  other  cause,  the  right 
to  claim  compensation  for  injuries  will  not  be  recognized,"  was  in  con- 
travention to  the  provisions  of  the  statute,  opposed  to  public  polic}', 
and  did  not  secure  to  the  iTiilroad  company,  in  whose  interest  the  stip- 
ulation in  the  contract  had  been  made,  exemption  from  statutory  lia- 
bility. A  similar  decision  was  rendered  by  the  supreme  court  of  the 
State  of  Kansas  in  1883  when  it  held  that  a  railroad  company  can  not 
contract  in  advance  with  its  employees  for  the  waiver  and  release  of 
the  statutory  liability  imposed  by  its  liability  act  upon  every  railroad 
company  organized  or  doing  business  in  the  State,  and  a  contract  in 
contravention  of  the  act  is  void  and  no  defense  to  an  action  brought  by 
an  employee  of  a  railroad  company  for  damages  done  to  him  in  conse- 
quence of  the  negligence  or  mismanagement  of  a  coeraployee. 

Irrespective  of  statute,  it  has  generally  been  held  by  the  courts  of  the 
United  States  that  a  contract  made  in  advance,  whereby  an  employee 
agrees  to  release  and  discharge  his  employer  from  liability  for  any 
injury  he  may  receive  by  reason  of  the  negligence  of  his  employer,  or 
of  his  servants,  is  conti-ary  to  public  policy,  and  void.  This  principle 
has  been  announced  by  a  Federal  court  in  the  following  well-chosen 
language:  "As  agenei'al  proposition,  it  is  unquestionably  true  that  an 
employer  can  not  relieve  itself  from  responsibility  to  an  employee  for 
an  injury  resulting  from  his  own  negligence  by  an}"  contract  entered 
into  for  that  purpose  before  the  happening  of  tl^  iWij^^lji^boQle 
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A  contrary  rule  to  the  above  prevailed  in  the  State  of  Georgia.  In 
a  decision  rendered  by  the  supreme  court  of  that  State  in  1873  it  was 
held  that  where  an  employee  of  a  I'ailroad  company,  by  special  written 
contract,  made  at  the  time  he  was  employed,  and  in  consideration  of 
said  employment,  agreed  'Ho  take  upon  himself  all  risks  connected 
with  or  incident  to  his  position  on  the  road,  and  that  he  would  in  no 
case  hold  the  company  liable  for  any  damage  he  might  sustain  by  acci- 
dents or  collisions  on  the  trains  or  road,  or  which  may  result  from  the 
negligence,  or  carelessness,  or  misconduct  of  himself  or  other  employee 
or  person  connected  with  such  road,  or  in  the  service  of  the  company," 
such  a  contmct,  so  far  as  it  did  not  waive  any  criminal  neglect  of  the 
company  or  its  principal  officers,  was  a  legal  conti'act  and  binding  upon 
the  employee,  and  in  effect  waived  all  his  rights  under  the  law.  In 
other  words,  the  court  held  that  it  was  legal  for  an  employee  to  con- 
tract with  his  employer,  before  the  happening  of  an  injury  caused  by 
the  negligence  of  the  employer,  to  relieve  such  employer  of  all  liabil- 
ity in  damages  for  said  injury. 

STATUTES   FORBIDDING   SUCH   CONTRACTS  GENERALLY. 

If  the  above  ruling  of  the  Georgia  court  is  a  correct  interpretation 
of  the  law,  a  little  thought  will  make  it  clear  that  an  employer  of  labor 
might  refuse  employment  to  a  would-be  employee  unless  he  would  sign 
a  contract  of  this  nature;  and,  either  for  this  or  some  other  reason,  the 
legislature  of  the  State,  by  act  approved  December  16,  1895,  declared 
such  contracts  to  be  null  and  void.  The  act,  No.  184  of  the  acts  of 
Georgia  of  1895,  is  in  the  following  language: 

Section  1.  *  *  *  All  contracts  between  master  and  servant, 
made  in  consideration  of  employment,  whereby  the  master  is  exempted 
from  liability  to  the  servant  arising  from  the  negligence  of  the  master 
or  his  servants,  as  such  liability  is  now  fixed  by  law,  shall  be  null  and 
void  as  against  public  policy. 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  law  is  general  in  its  terms,  and  declares  con- 
tracts to  be  null  and  void  which  exempt  the  employer  from  the  liabil- 
ity as  ''  now  fixed  by  law,"  not  confining  the  prohibition  to  the  contracts 
exempting  an  employer  from  the  liability  as  defined  by  any  particular 
statute. 

Another  act  as  general  in  its  application  as  that  of  Georgia,  above, 
is  a  statute  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  which,  prior  to  the  passage 
of  its  employers'  liability  act,  by  section  3  of  chapter  101,  acts  of  1877, 
enacted  a  law  providing  that  no  employer  should  by  special  contract 
with  persons  in  his  employ  exempt  himself  from  liability  for  injuries 
of  such  persons  which  resulted  from  his  negligence,  etc.  Said  statute 
has  continued  to  be  the  law  of  the  State,  and  is  to  be  found  at  the 
present  time  in  section  6  of  chapter  508  of  the  acts  of  1894,  approved 
June  22,  1894.     Its  language  is  as  follows.  Digitized  by  LjOOglC 
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Section  6.  No  person  or  corporation  shall,  by  a  special  contract 
with  persons  in  his  or  its  employ,  exempt  himself  or  itself  from  any 
liability  which  he  or  it  might  be  under  to  such  persons  for  injuries 
suffered  by  them  in  their  employment  and  which  result  from  the 
emplo3'er''s  own  negligence  or  from  the  negligence  of  other  persons  in 
his  or  its  employ. 

But  one  other  State,  Ohio,  has  a  statute  of  this  nature,  and  that, 
while  general  in  the  sense  that  it  declares  void  an  agreement  to  waive 
the  right  to  damages  for  injuries  which  arise  under  either  statute  or 
common  law,  is  still  restricted  in  its  application  to  contracts  made  by 
railroad  employees.  This  statute  is  contained  in  section  1  of  an  act 
passed  April  2,  1890,  to  be  found  on  page  149  of  the  acts  of  Ohio  of 
1890.     It  reads  as  follows: 

Section  1.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  railroad  or  railway  corpora- 
tion or  company  owning  and  operating,  or  operating  *  *  *  a  rail- 
road in  whole  or  in  part  in  this  State,  to  adopt  or  promulgate  any  rule 
or  regulation  for  the  government  of  its  servants  or  employees,  or 
make  or  enter  into  any  contract  or  agreement  with  any  person  engaged 
in  or  about  to  engage  in  its  service,  in  which,  or  by  the  terms  of 
which,  such  employee  in  any  manner,  directly  or  indirectly,  promises 
or  agrees  to  hold  such  corporation  or  company  harmless,  on  account 
of  any  injury  he  may  receive*  by  reason  of  any  accident  to,  breakage, 
defect  or  insufficiency  in  the  cars  or  machinery  and  attachments 
thereto  belonging,  upon  any  cars  so  owned  and  operated,  or  being  run 
and  operated  by  such  corporation,  or  company  being  defective,  and 
any  such  rule,  regulation,  contract  or  agreement  shall  be  of  no  effect. 
*  *  *  And  no  railroad  company,  insurance  society  or  association,  or 
other  person  shall  demand,  accept,  require,  or  enter  into  any  conti*act, 
agreement,  stipulation  with  any  person  about  to  enter,  or  in  the  employ 
of  any  railroad  company  whereby  such  person  stipulates  or  agrees  to 
surrender  or  waive  any  right  to  damages  against  any  railroad  company, 
thereafter  arising  for  personal  injury  or  death,  or  whereby  he  agrees 
to  surrender  or  waive  m  case  he  asserts  the  same,  any  other  right  what- 
soever, and  all  such  stipulations  and  agreements  shall  be  void,  and 
every  corporation,  association  or  person  violating  or  aiding  or  abet- 
ting in  the  violation  of  this  section  shall  for  each  offense  forfeit  and 
pay  to  the  person  wronged  or  deprived  of  his  rights  hereunder  the 
sum  not  less  than  fifty  dollars  ($50)  nor  more  than  five  hundred  dol- 
lars ($500)  to  be  recovered  in  a  civil  action. 

This  act  has  been  declared  unconstitutional  by  the  court  of  common 
pleas  of  Warren  County,  Ohio,  on  the  ground  that  it  violated  section 
1  of  article  1  of  the  constitution  of  the  State,  as  interfering  with  the 
right  of  private  contract,  and  in  a  case  decided  in  1896  by  the  United 
States  circuit  court  for  the  northern  district  of  Ohio,  the  same  decision 
was  made,  and  the  court  held  that  this  statute,  in  denying  to  the 
employees  of  a  railroad  corporation  the  right  to  make  their  own  con- 
tracts concerning  their  own  labor,  is  depriving  them  of  '^  liberty,"  and 
of  the  right  to  exercise  the  privileges  of  manhood,  "without  due  proc- 
ess of  law;"  that,  being  directed  solely  to  employees  of  milroads,  it  is 
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class  legislation  of  the  most  vicious  character,  and  that  for  the  above 
reasons  the  statute  Is  unconstitutionaL  This  decision  does  not  seem 
to  accord  with  the  common-law  principle,  above  referi-ed  to,  to  the 
effect  that  a  contract  made  in  advance,  whereby  an  employee  agrees  to 
release  and  discharge  his  employer  from  liability  for  any  injury  he 
may  receive,  due  to  said  employer's  negligence  or  that  of  his  servants, 
is  null  and  void. 

STATUTES   FORBrDI>ING   SUCH   CONTRACTS   WHERE   THE   LL^BH^ITY   IS 
IMPOSED    BY    STATUTE. 

Many  of  the  States  have  included  in  their  statutes  regulating  the 
liability  of  the  employer  a  provision  to  the  effect  that  no  conti"act 
restricting  the  liability  imposed  by  the  statute,  or  waiving  the  benefit 
of  the  same,  shall  be  legal  or  binding.  They  are  Arkansas,  Florida^ 
Indiana,  Iowa,  Minnesota,  Mississippi,  Missouri,  New  Mexico^  North 
Carolina,  North  Dakota,  South  Carolina,  Texas,  and  ^yisconsin,  to  be 
fouml  on  pages  1185,  1180,  111)7,  1175,  1179,  1181,  1201,  1187,  1184, 
1187,  1188,  1186,  1182,  1183,  1177,  and  1178,  above,  respectirely. 

An  examination  of  these  laws  will  reveal  the  fact  that,  in  addition  to 
declaring  the  illegality  of  a  contract  of  this  nature,  the  laws  of  Indiana, 
Minnesota,  North  Dakota,  and  Wisconsin  include  under  the  same  ban 
any  ''rule  or  regulation"  exempting  the  employer  from  full  liability 
under  the  act. 

RELIEF   ASSOCIATIONS. 

It  will  l>e  seen  by  a  reference  to  section  1  of  the  act  of  Ohio  passed 
April  2, 1890,  on  page  1205,  above,  that  the  last  paragraph  of  the  san^e 
provides  that  "no  railroad  company,  insurance  society  or  associa- 
tion, *  *  *  shall  demand,  accept,  require,  or  enter  into  any 
contract  *  *  *  ^ith  any  person  about  to  enter,  or  in  the  employ 
of  any  railroad  company  whereby  such  person  stipulates  or  agrees  to 
surrender  or  waive  any  right  to  damages  *  *  *  thereafter  arising 
for  personal  injury  or  death,"  etc.  This  paragraph  appears  to  be 
aimed  at  a  practice  which  has  grown  up  in  recent  years,  and  which  is 
now  quite  common,  among  railroad  companies  at  least.  It  maj'  be 
described  briefly  as  follows:  A  relief  association  is  organized  by  a  rail- 
road coi'poration,  designed  to  furnish  mone^^  benefits  and  often  free 
hospital  treatment  to  employees  of  such  corporation  when  disabled  by 
accident  or  sickness  and  to  provide  a  certain  sum  of  money  for  their 
families  upon  their  death.  Its  affairs  are  exclusively  under  the  man- 
agement of  the  coi'poration  which  contributes  to  its  funds^  A  certain 
proportion  of  the  wages  of  each  employee  who  is  a  member  of  sueii 
association  is  retained  by  the  company  and  turned  over  to  the  benefit 
fund  of  the  association.  It  has  become  the  custom  to  include  in  the 
application  for  membership  in  such  association  th^.i(g|^<2myg)0rp.  siiU:- 
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ilar  agreement  on  the  part  of  the  employee:  "The  said  applicant  agrees 
that,  in  consideration  of  the  contributions  of  the  said  company  to  the 
relief  and  hospital  department,  and  of  the  guaranty  by  it  of  the  pay- 
ment of  the  benefits  aforesaid,  the  acceptance  of  the  benefits  from  the 
said  relief  and  hospital  department  for  injury  or  death  shall  operate  as 
a  release  of  all  claims  against  said  company  for  damages  by  reason  of 
such  injury  or  death."  Many  of  these  applications,  in  addition  to  the 
above  agreement,  contain  the  following:  '''Andl,  or  my  legal  represent- 
atives, will  execute  such  further  instrument  as  may  be  necessarj^  form- 
ally to  evidence  such  acquittance."  This  sort  of  an  agreement,  con- 
tained as  it  usually  is  in  the  printed  application  for  membership  which 
must  be  signed  by  each  employee  who  desires  to  join  such  association, 
is  e\4dently  designed  to  relieve  the  railroad  corporation  of  its  legal 
liability  for  damages  for  injuries,  and  at  first  thought  seems  plainly 
antagonistic  to  the  principles  of  the  common  law  and  the  provisions 
of  the  various  statutes  which  prohibit  contracts,  etc.,  waiving  the 
employer's  liability. 

Such  agreements,  coupled  with  the  fact  of  the  actual  acceptance  of 
aid  from  the  benefit  fund  after  receipt  of  injury,  have  frequently  been 
set  up  as  matter  of  defense  in  suits  brought  against  railroad  companies 
for  damages  for  injuries.  The  result  of  the  decisions  of  the  courts  of 
different  States  seems  to  be  to  hold  such  contracts  valid.  It  has  been 
generally  held  that  while  a  contract  by  which  an  employer  attempts  to 
relieve  himself  from  a  future  liability  for  injuries  or  death  of  an 
emplo}' ee  would  be  void  as  against  public  policy  and  frequently  as 
being  in  violation  of  statute,  yet  the  agreements  or  conti*acts  now  being 
considered  are  not  of  that  class,  but  are  oul}'  contracts  for  a  choice 
between  sources  of  compensation  for  the  injuiy,  where  but  a  single 
source  of  compensation  existed  prior  to  the  making  of  such  aeon ti'act; 
that  such  an  agreement  recognizes  that  enforceable  liability  may  arise, 
and  only  stipulates  that,  if  the  employee  shall  prosecute  a  suit  to  final 
judgment  against  the  company,  he  shall  thereby  forfeit  his  right  to  the 
relief  fund,  and,  if  he  accepts  compensation  from  the  i-elief  fund,  he 
shall  thereby  forfeit  his  right  of  action  against  the  company,  and  that 
it  is  the  final  choice,  the  acceptance  of  one  against  the  other,  that  gives 
validity  to  the  transaction. 

In  the  case  previously  referred  to,  in  which  the  Ohio  statute  forbid- 
ding the  making  of  a  contract  by  an  employee  with  a  railroad  com- 
pany, in  which  he  waives  any  future  right  to  damages  which  might 
arise,  was  declared  unconstitutional  by  the  United  States  circuit  court 
(see  page  1205,  above),  the  court  in  its  decision  used  the  following 
language: 

It  will  be  observed  that  it  is  the  acceptance  of  benefits  from  this 
relief  fund  which,  by  the  agreement,  releases  the  railroad  company 
from  a  claim  for  damages.     If  the  employee  injure^^d^g§^not  accept 
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such  benefits,  but  chooses  to  sue  for  damages,  his  right  of  action  is 
unimpaired  and  in  no  respect  waived.  This  is  the  case  as  presented 
by  the  pleadings  and  admitted  facts.  It  is  not  a  question  oi  whether 
arailroad  compan}- ,  by  contract  with  its  employees,  can  exempt  itself 
from  suits  for  personal  injuries  caused  by  its  negligence.  That,  as  a 
general  rule,  can  not  be  done. 

In  a  similar  case  involving  a  contract  of  this  kind  and  its  legality, 
when  tested  by  the  provisions  of  section  7087  of  the  Annotated  Stat- 
utes of  1894  (see  page  1197,  above),  the  supreme  court  of  Indiana  held 
that  ''the  contract  forbidden  by  the  statute  is  one  relieving  the  company 
from  liability  for  the  future  negligence  of  itself  and  employees.  The 
contract  pleaded  docs  not  provide  that  the  company  shall  be  relieved 
from  liability.  It  shows  that  if  disabled  *  *  *  by  the  fault  of 
the  corporation,  he  (the  injured  employee)  may,  after  injury,  elect 
whether  he  will  accept  the  benefits  from  the  fund  or  pursue  his  remedy 
at  law  against  the  company,  and  that  when  he  signs  the  contract  the 
only  obligation  assumed  is  that,  if  injured  by  the  fault  of  the  corpo- 
ration, he  will  not  seek  double  compensation  by  pursuing  both  the 
relief  fund  and  the  company." 

In  deciding  upon  the  validity  of  a  contract  or  agreement  of  this 
nature  the  supreme  court  of  Iowa  has  held  that  it  was  a  legal  and 
binding  contract,  not  void  as  being  against  public  policy,  and  not 
invalid  under  the  concluding  clause  of  section  2071  of  the  Code  of  1897 
(see  page  1175,  above).  Subsequent  to  the  rendering  of  this  decision, 
and  apparently  for  the  pui-pose  of  preventing  the  making  of  such 
agreements,  chapter  49  of  the  acts  of  1898,  amending  section  2071, 
above  referred  to,  was  passed  by  the  State  legislature  and  was  approved 
March  8,  1898.     It  reads  as  follows: 

Section  1.  Section  number  two  thousand  and  seventy -one  of  the 
code  [shall]  be  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  tfie  following: 
'Nor  shall  any  contract  of  insurance,  relief,  benefit,  or  indemnity  m 
case  of  injurj  or  death,  entered  into  prior  to  the  injury,  between  the 
person  so  injured  and  such  corporation,  or  any  other  person  or  asso- 
ciation acting  for  such  corporation,  nor  shall  the  acceptance  of  anv 
such  insurance,  relief,  benefit,  or  indemnity  by  the  person  injured, 
his  widow,  heirs,  or  legal  representatives  after  the  injury,  from  such 
corporation,  person,  or  association,  constitute  any  bar  or  defense  to 
any  cause  of  action  brought  under  the  provisions  of  this  section,  but 
nothing  contained  herein  shall  be  construed  to  prevent  or  invalidate 
any  settlement  for  damages  between  the  parties  subsequent  to  injuries 
received.' 

This  legislation  stands  by  itself,  as  no  other  State  has  so  far  attempted 
by  statute  to  declare,  as  does  this  amendment,  that  such  an  agreement 
and  the  acceptance  of  benefits  from  a  relief  fund  shall  constitute  no 
bar  to  any  cause  of  action,  etc.  Whether  such  a  provision  can  stand 
the  test  of  constitutionality  may  well  be  doubted,  and  it  will  be  interest- 
ing to  observe  whether,  should  the  question  come  up  in  the  courts,  it 
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will  not  be  held  to  deny  to  the  employees  affected  thereby  the  right  to 
make  contracts,  and  consequently  to  deprive  them  of  liberty,  etc., 
without  due  process  of  law.  In  the  sixth  section  of  the  employers* 
liability  act  (chapter  270,  acts  of  1887 — see  page  1192,  above),  the  State 
of  Massachusetts  attacks  the  subject  of  how  far  the  acceptance  of 
benefits  by  an  employee  from  a  fund  to  which  his  employer  has  con- 
tributed should  relieve  such  employer  from  liability  for  injury  of  said 
employee,  and  provides  that  such  employer  may  prove  in  mitigation 
of  the  damages  recoverable  by  an  employee  "such  proportion  of  the 
pecuniary  benefit  which  has  been  received  by  such  employee  from  any 
such  fund  or  society  on  account  of  such  contribution  of  said  emploj^er, 
as  the  contribution  of  such  employer  to  such  fund  or  society  bears  to  the 
whole  contribution  thereto."  No  case  appears  to  have  been  decided 
in  the  courts  of  Massachusetts  in  which  the  validity  of  such  an  agree- 
ment as  that  now  being  considered  was  called  in  question,  and  it  can 
not  therefore  be  stated  with  certainty  whether  the  above  provision  of 
section  6  would  preclude  the  employer  from  escaping  all  liability  in 
case  an  employee  had  agreed  to  elect  between  the  benefit  fund  of  a 
relief  association  or  a  suit  for  damages  against  the  employer. 

The  supreme  court  of  Nebraska  has  decided  that  such  a  contract  of 
an  employee  did  not  lack  consideration;  that  the  promise  made  by  the 
employee  to  the  relief  department  for  the  benefit  of  the  railroad  com^ 
pany  was  available  to  the  latter  as  a  cause  of  action  or  defense;  that 
such  contract  was  not  contrary  to  public  policy;  that  the  effect  of  such 
contract  was  not  to  enable  the  railroad  company  to  exonerate  itself  by 
contract  from  liability  for  the  negligence  of  itself  or  servants;  that 
the  employee  did  not  waive  his  right  of  action  against  the  railroad 
company,  in  case  he  should  be  injured  by  its  negligence,  by  the  execu- 
tion of  the  contract;  and  that  it  is  not  the  execution  of  the  contract 
that  estops  the  injured  employee,  but  his  acceptance  of  moneys  from 
tlie  relief  department  on  account  of  his  injury  after  his  cause  of  actiott 
against  the  railroad  on  account  thereof  arises. 

The  supreme  courts  of  the  States  of  Illinois,  New  Jersey,  and  South 
Carolina  have  also  rendered  decisions  upholding  the  legality  of  suck 
agreements  or  contracts  as  those  we  have  been  considering,  and  na 
decision  of  the  highest  court  of  any  State  can  be  found  which  holds  to 
a  contrary  view. 

CONCLUSION. 

The  above  is  believed  to  be  a  fairly  clear  and  comprehensive  state- 
ment of  the  present  state  of  the  law  of  employers'  liability  in  the  United 
States.  Owing  to  the  multiplicity  of  the  statutes  passed  by  the  legis- 
latures  of  the  different  States,  together  with  the  fact  that  they  are  all 
applied  and  interpreted  by  courts  composed  of  many  different  indi* 
viduals  whose  intellectual  faculties  do  not  all  work  in  the  same  groove^ 
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and  whose  judgments,  therefore,  do  not  always  coincide,  and  also  to 
the  further  fact  that  in  no  two  cases  are  the  facts  precisely  the  same, 
there  is  always  an  uncertainty  us  to  the  outcome  in  each  particular 
action  brought  for  the  recovery  of  damages  for  injuries. 

For  the  above  reason  it  is  no  doubt  true  that  many  cases  are  com- 
promised or  are  dropped  altogether  by  employees  rather  than  to  incur* 
the  expense  of  a  suit  at  law  and  to  risk  the  uncertain  outcome  thereof; 
and  on  the  other  hand  many  employers  are  put  to  much  trouble  and 
expense  in  defending  suits  which  never  should  have  be^n  brought,  the 
employees  having,  as  the  results  demonstrated,  no  legal  case. 

That  this  condition  of  affairs — this  unc^rtaint}^  as  to  whether  the  law 
affords  a  remedy — can  ever  be  improved  while  the  human  intellect  con- 
tinues to  be  fallible  and  the  present  line  of  legislation  continues  to  be 
followed  is  greatly  to  be  doubted,  and  it  is  this  fault  of  the  law  in  its 
application  which  led  to  the  radical  changes  in  the  plan  of  legislation 
which  have  been  made  by  Great  Britain  in  her  recent  workman's  com- 
pensation act  and  by  Germany  in  her  law  of  compulsory  insurance 
against  accidents. 

Whether  legislation  upon  these  lines,  viz,  the  making  the  employer 
responsible  for  all  injuries  of  his  employees,  regardless  of  the  question 
of  the  employer's  negligence,  as  has  been  done  in  England  and  other 
countries,  and  the  system  of  compulsory  insurance  of  the  employees 
against  accidents,  as  adopted  in  Germany,  will  ever  be  adopted  in  this 
country  or  not,  or  whether  some  other  and  at  present  unknown  remedy 
for  the  faults  of  the  present  system  will  be  discovered  and  formulated 
in  legislation  is  a  question  which  the  future  only  can  determine.  No 
special  agitation  toward  this  end  has  been  made  in  any  State  of  the 
Union,  nor  has  any  such  legislation  5  et  been  enacted.  If  any  radical 
changes  in  the  plan  of  legislation  upon  this  subject  are  made  it  seems 
most  probable  that  they  will  come  about  through  action  of  the  State 
legislatures  and  not  of  the  Federal  Congress. 
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CONDITION   OF   RAILWAY   LABOR   IN   ITALY. 

BY   DR.  LUIOT   EINAUDI. 

The  present  ai-ticle  treats  of  the  condition  of  railway  labor  in  Italy. 
The  reader  will  notice  quite  a  difference  between  this  article  and  the 
one  relating  to  the  condition  of  railway  labor  in  other  countries  of 
Europe  (Bulletin  Xo.  20).  The  most  important  reason  for  this  differ- 
ence must  be  found  in  the  i*ailway  legislation  enacted  in  Italy  in  the 
year  1884:. 

The  railways  in  Italy  were  originally  in  the  hands  of  private  com- 
panies. The  Government  gradually  acquired  them  all,  some  on  one 
ground,  some  on  another,  and  administered  them  directl}'.  The  sys- 
tem of  governmental  administration  of  the  railwa3^s,  however,  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  satisfactory,  and  for  this  reason  the  so-called 
'' conventions"  or  contracts  were  miade  in  1884.  B3"  the  terms  of  these 
contracts  the  railways  remained  the  property  of  the  State,  and  were 
divided  into  three  great  systems:  The  Mediterranean  system,  which 
includes  the  railways  running  toward  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea  and  the  Med- 
iterranean Sea  or  the  western  part  of  the  peninsula;  the  Adriatic  sys- 
tem, which  includes  the  railways  running  toward  the  Adriatic  Sea  or 
the  eastern  part  of  the  peninsula,  and  the  Sicilian  system,  which  com- 
pi"ises  all  the  railways  of  Sicily. 

These  three  systems  were  turned  over  to  the  management  of  three 
companies,  which  were  called  the  Mediterranean,  Adriatic,  and  Sicil- 
ian companies,  respectively.  The  lease  of  these  governmental  railways 
to  the  companies  was  for  a  term  of  sixty  years,  beginning  with  July 
1, 1885.  However,  at  the  end  of  each  period  of  twenty  years  the  State 
as  well  as  the  companies  can  abrogate  the  contract,  and  in  that  case  the 
railway's  will  revert  to  the  State.  The  State  as  proprietor  owns  the 
lines,  the  stations,  and  the  rolling  stock,  and  provides  for  the  exten- 
sion of  the  system,  the  maintenance  of  that  now  existing,  the  pur- 
chasing of  new  rolling  stock,  etc.  The  companies  must  provide  for 
the  current  expenses  of  operating  the  roads.  Of  the  gross  income 
32i  per  cent  goes  to  the  State  and  67i  per  cent  to  the  operating 
companies. 

As  can  be  seen  from  this  short  review  of  the  I'ailway  contracts  now 
in  force  in  Italy,  the  existing  relations  between  the  State,  the  compan- 
ies, and  the  railway  employees  are  necessarily  very  complicated. 

1.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  principal  result  of  this  arrangement 
is  that  the  State,  not  operating  the  railways  directly,  finds  it  to  its 
advantage  not  to  renew  the  rolling  stock  which  it  must  pa}"  for,  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  companies  find  it  to  their  interest  to  reduce  the 
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operating  expenses  as  much  as  possible  without  regard  to  the  condi- 
tion of  the  railways  at  the  expiration  of  the  contract.  The  companies, 
therefore,  find  it  to  their  advantage  to  reduce  the  number  of  employees 
and  to  depart  from  the  fixed  wage  lists  which  were  established  before 
1885,  and  which  according  to  the  terms  of  the  contract  were  to  remain 
intact.  Great  difficulty,  therefore,  is  met  with  in  trying  to  obtain  data 
relating  to  wages,  and  such  information  as  has  been  obtained  is  imper- 
fect and  incomplete.  This  difficulty  exists  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  during  the  year  1899  the  commission  of  inquiry  on  the  relations 
between  the  railway  employees  and  the  companies  presented  its  report 
in  four  large  volumes,  from  which  have  been  taken  most  of  the  facts 
used  in  the  present  article.  The  companies  publish  only  such  docu- 
ments as  can  not  injure  them,  and  those  documents  throw  very  little 
light  on  the  condition  of  the  Italian  railway  employees. 

2.  The  tendency  of  the  companies  to  economize  on  the  railway  per- 
sonnel has  led  to  the  adoption  of  systems  of  remuneration  which  help 
to  increase  the  amount  of  labor  performed  by  the  individual  employee 
and  to  diminish  the  cost  of  that  labor.  Of  these  systems  some,  like 
the  supplementary  wage  system  and  the  task  system,  are  still  used  by 
nearly  all  other  European  railways,  but  there  is  one  system  which  out- 
side of  Italy  seems  to  have  been  adopted  only,  and  that  to  a  slight 
extent,  by  the  Austrian  Southern  Railway  (Sfidbahn),  but  which  in 
Italy  has  acquired  the  greatest  imix>rtance,  viz,  the  system  of  gain- 
sharing  in  the  stations.  This  s^'stem  presents  some  new  characteristics, 
and  as  this  is  a  highly  interesting  form  of  remuneration  of  labor,  it  has 
been  thought  worth  while  to  devote  considemble  space  to  its  discus- 
sion. It  is  believed  that  it  may  prove  of  value  to  those  who  occupy 
themselv^es  with  the  problems  of  labor  and  the  methods  of  dividing 
the  total  products  of  industry  between  labor  and  capital. 

3.  The  tendency  of  the  companies  to  introduce  et»onomies  in  all 
branches  of  the  railway  service  has  led  to  a  discontent  which  pervades 
all  the  railway  employees.  Although  it  is  a  fact  that  railway  employees 
are  l>etter  paid  than  other  Italian  workingmen,  they  still  contend  that 
they  are  being  robbed  by  the  companies  who  have  obtained  the  railway 
concessions.  The  most  important  external  manifestations  of  discon- 
tent are  shown  by  the  organization  of  I'ailway  labor  and  by  strikes. 
To  these  two  points  have  been  assigned  two  special  subdivisions. 
For  the  present  it  may  be  simply  mentioned  that  Italian  railway 
employees  are  placed  in  a  peculiar  position  both  as  to  organization 
of  labor  and  as  to  strikes.  In  theory  Italian  workingmen  are  per- 
mitted to  organize  and  to  strike,  and  this  might  also  be  conceded 
to  railway  employees  in  the  service  of  private  companies.  But 
employees  in  the  service  of  a  railway  system  which  is  owned  by  the 
State  may  be  regarded  as  being  attached  to  a  public  sei^vice  of  the 
State  which  for  the  time  has  been  delegated  to  a  private  company. 
Acting:  upon  this  principle  the  Government  of  Italy,  which  has  always 
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denied  the  right  of  its  employees  to  organize  or  strike,  has  intervened 
by  dissolving  railway  labor  organizations  and  by  repressing  any  attempt 
at  railway  strikes.  It  succeeded  in  this  by  introducing  a  system  of 
militarism  among  the  railway  employees  and  by  declaring  strikes  to  be 
criminal  offenses. 

4.  The  complicated  relations  existing  between  the  State  and  these 
companies,  and  the  lack  of  clearness  in  some  points  of  the  conti'acts 
of  concession,  are  the  causes  which  render  it  impracticable  for  the 
time  being  to  consider  the  pension  fund  for  railway  employees.  It  is 
true  that  there  are  some  funds  in  existence  out  of  which  pensions 
should  be  paid  to  supei-annuated  and  disabled  railway  employees,  but 
as  no  attention  has  ever  been  given  to  these  funds  either  by  the  com- 
panies or  by  the  State  they  are  meeting  with  tremendous  deficits  and  it 
is  not  known  how  this  evil  can  be  remedied.  It  is  hardly  proper  to 
speak  of  these  pension  funds,  at  least  until  they  are  reorganized  and 
present  some  guarantee  of  stability  and  good  management.  A  bill  for 
the  reorganization  of  the  pension  funds  is  now  being  discussed  by 
Parliament. 

NTTMBEB  OF  EMPLOYEES. 

As  to  the  number  of  persons  employed  in  the  Adriatic,  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  the  Sicilian  systems,  the  tables  following  give  an  idea  suf- 
ficiently exact. 

The  initial  personnel  of  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Adriatic  systems 
was  that  which  in  1885  belonged  to  the  various  railway  administrations 
in  the  State  and  amounted  to  72,961  persons,  of  which  41,098  belonged 
to  the  upper  Italian  railways,  12,616  to  the  Roman  railways,  17,692  to 
the  southern  and  Calabrese  railways,  and  1,555  to  the  establishments 
of  Pietrarsa  and  of  the  Granili.  Of  these  72,961  persons,  39,724  were 
assigned  to  the  Mediterranean  system  and  33,237  to  the  Adriatic  system. 

The  division  of  the  employees  among  the  three  great  systems,  from 
1885  to  1897,  follows  in  detail: 

TOTAL  EMPLOYEES,  AND  EMPL<3YEES  PER   MILE  IN   OPERATION,  ON   MEDITERRANEAN 
SYSTEM  JULY  1,  1885,  TO  JULY  1,  1897. 


Miles  in 

l»ermanent  em- 
ployees. 

Temporary  em- 
ployees. 

Total  employees. 

Physi- 
cians not 
included 
In  total. 

Females 

Year. 

j^_        in  opera- 
^^^'      1     tion. 

Inserv-  Ifermile 

In  serv- 
ice. 

Per  mile 
In  opera- 
tion. 

included 
in  total. 

1885 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1898 

18M 

1896 

1896 

1897 

2,615.97 
2, 709. 17 
2,827.23 
2,854.57 
2,W9.02 
8,006.19 
8,044.71 
3,232.99 
3,277.11 
8,415.67 
8,547.40 
3,685.35 
8,692.18 

89,629 
39,754 
39,849 
41,248 
43,339 
43, 731 
43,652 
42,876 
43,432 
43,165 
44,247 
44,622 
45,222 

15.15 
14.67 
14.09 
14.45 
14.70 
14.55 
14.34 
13.26 
13.25 
12.ftl 
12.47 
12.11 
12.25 

3,173 
5,665 
6,583 
6,741 
5,639 
4,390 
8,010 
2,853 
2,965 
2,836 
4,390 
4,407 
4,359 

1.21 

2.09 

2.33 

2.36 

1.91 

1.46 

.99 

.88 

.91 

.83 

1.24 

1.19 

1.18 

42,802 
45,419 
46,432 
47,989 
48,978 
48,121 
46,662 
45,729 
46,397 
46,001 
48,687 
49,029 
49,681 

16.36 
16.76 
16.42 
16.81 
16.61 
16.01 
15.38 
14.14 
14.16 
13.47 
13.71 
13.30 
13.43 

96 
528 
559 
619 
695 
739 
747 
780 
806 
840 
861 
889 
898 

1,482 
i;564 
1,584 
1,486 
1,966 
2,236 
2,442 
2,497 
2,941 
2,921 
8,148 
8,154 
8,082 
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TOTAL  EMPLOYEES,  AND  EMPLOYEES  PER  MILE  IN  OPERATION,  ON  ADRIATIC  SYSTEM 
JANUARY  1,  1885,  TO  JANUARY  1,  1897. 


Year. 


lS85(o)  ... 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 (o)  ... 


Miles  in  , 

opera-    I 
tion.       In  serv- 
ice. 


Permanent  em- 
ployees. 


Temporary  em- 
ployees. 


Total  employees. 


2,M2.85 
2,699.30 
2,862.40 
2, 937. 58 
3, 09.=).  27 
3, 174.  65 
3, 196. 16 
3,214.49 
3,334.55 
3,403.95 
3,382.39 
8.444.81 
3,444.81 


Per  mile  | 

in  opera-, 

tion. 


In  serv- 
ice. 


28,077 

10.62 

31,625 

11.71 

32,1&4 

11.24 

33,064 

11.26 

34,583 

11.18 

85,466 

11.17 

30,923 

U.65 

36,574 

11.38 

34,826 

10.45 

83,706 

9.90 

82,572 

9.63 

31,730 

9.21 

32,207 

9.35 

4,960 
2,695 
3,075 
3,224 
3,692 
3, 752 
8, -362 
3,434 
3,947 
4,172 
4,543 
4,682 
3,589 


Per  mile 
in  opera- 
tion. 


In  8er\ - 
ice. 


1.88 
1.00 
1.08 
1.10 
1.19 
1.18 
1.05 
1.07 
1.18 
1.23 
l.»4 
1.86 
1.04 


33,037 
3^1.320 
35,259 
36,288 
38,275 
39,217 
40,285 
40,008 
38,773 
37,878 
37,115 
36,412 
35,796 


Per  mile 
in  opera- 


Nonaala- 
ried  phy- 
sicians 
not  in- 
cluded in 
total. 


Females 
included 
in  total. 


12.50 
12.71 
12.32 
12.35 
12.37 
12.35 
12.60 
12. 45 
11.63 
11.13 
10.97 
10.57 
10.39 


I 


173  , 
564 

598 

597 

582 

688  i 

591 

614  I 

626 

639  I 

640 

651 

654  I 


2,324 
2,885 
3,001 
8,110 
8,241 
8,351 
3,839 
8,470 
8,590 
8,735 
3.724 
3,7»l 
3.880 


a  July  1. 


TOTAL  EMPLOYEES,  AND  EMPLOYEES  PER  MILE  IN   OPERATION,  ON   SICILIAN  SYSTEM 

JULY  1,  1885,  TO  JULY  1,  1897. 


Year. 


1885, 
1886, 
1K87, 
18H8, 
1889 
1890, 
1891 
1892, 
1893 
1894 
1895, 
1896 
1897 


Miles  in 
opera- 
tion. 


372. 
395. 
415. 

418. 
438. 
447. 
489. 

5;«. 

C23. 

692. 
697. 
697. 


Permanent  em- 
ployees. 


In  serv- 
ice. 


3,917 
3,8^19 
3, 750 
3.628 
3,595 
3,4&4 
3.438 
3,5;i5 
3,844 
3,904 
4, 126 
4,172 
4,238 


Per  mile 
In  opera- 
tion. 


Temporary  em- 
ployees. 


Total  employees. 


10.52 
9.72 
9.03 
8.68 
8.20 
7.74 
7.02 
6.64 
6.17 
6.07 
5.96 
5.98 
6.07 


In  serv- 
ice. 


175 

202 

199 

156 

137 

139 

119 

62 

42 

80 

35 


Per  mile 
in  opera- 

In serv- 
ice. 

Per  mile 
In  opera- 

tion. 

tion. 

0.47 

4,092 

10.99 

.51 

4,061 

10.23 

.48 

3,»49 

9.51 

.37 

3,784 

9.06 

.31 

3,732 

8.51 

.31 

3,603 

8.05 

.24 

3,557 

7. -26 

.11 

8,597 

6.75 

.07 

8,886 

6.24 

.12 

4.  OH 

6.19 

.a5 

4,161 

6.01 

.11 

4.247 

6.09 

.•27 

4.424 

6.34 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  tables  given  that  in  the  Adriatic  S3'stein 
the  figures  representing  the  relation  between  the  number  of  employees 
and  the  mileage  in  operation  remained  high  and  even  increased  during 
the  period  from  1885  to  1892,  but  in  1893  there  was  a  marked  decrease, 
and  the  downward  tendency  continued  until  1897,  when  the  lowest 
point  was  reached.  A  similar  fluctuation  occurred  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean s}  stem.  The  figures  remained  high,  .some  years  increasing,  until 
1890,  after  which  they  decreased  quite  rapidly  .to  reach  finally  in  1896 
and  1897  the  lowest  points.  This  decreasing  tendency,  which  for  the 
companies  of  the  mainland  manifests  itself  only  in  a  second  period  of 
operation,  manifests  itself  immediately  in  the  Sicilian  system.  It  com- 
menced with  1886  and  continued  until  the  last  few  years — infallible 
signs,  without  doubt,  of  the  intention  of  this  company  from  its  begin- 
ning to  gradually  diminish  the  expenditures  for  employees. 

It  is  thus  shown  that  on  July  1,  1897,  the  date  on  which  are  baaed 
all  the  calculations  published  by  the  commission  of  inquiry,  the  num- 
ber of  employees  per  mile  operated  by  the  three  principal  Italian  sys- 
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terns  was  13.43  for  the  Mediterranean,  10.39  for  the  Adriatic,  and 
6.34  for  the  Sicilian  system,  or  11.46  for  the  three  systems  combined. 
It  certainly  can  not  be  contended  that  the  number  of  employees  on 
Italian  railways  is  excessive.  The  number  of  men  employed  per  mile 
is  inferior  to  that  of  many  other  European  railways.  This  is  due  to 
the  persevering  eiSforts  made  by  the  various  companies  to  reduce  the 
number  of  their  employees  in  order  to  obtain  greater  profits  in  the 
opemtion  of  the  I'ailways,  the  cost  of  which  in  Italy  is  very  high.  The 
fact  remains  that  whether  caused  b}'  the  nature  of  the  country  traversed 
by  the  roads,  by  the  numerous  tunnels,  or  by  the  malaria  existing  in 
many  regions  ti^aversed  by  the  railways,  the  expenditures  in  payment 
of  employees  are  greater  than  those  of  many  other  foreign  railways, 
as  can  be  seen  from  the  following  table: 

PER  CENT  OP  EXPENDITURES  IN   PAYMENT  OF  EMPLOYEES  ON  EUROPEAN   RAILWAY 
SYSTEMS  OF  TOTAL  RECEIPTS  ANT)  OF  TOTAL  OPERATING  EXPENSES. 


Railway  systems. 


Per  cent  ^7,;;?"^ 

i^^Sa  .operating 
"^^'P"'  expenses. 


Austrian  State  system  (1891) 

Belgian  State  system  ( 18M ) 

Imperial  system  of  Alaace-Lorraine.  (1894-95) . 

Mediterranean  system  (1893) 

Adriatic  system  (1893) 

Sicilian  system  (1893) 

Prussian  State  system  (1894-95) 

Swiss  system  of  the  Gothard  (1894) 


34.37 
31.69 
36.51 

47.96 
44.98 
55.31 
36.22 
23.10 


58.53 
55.84 
63.11 

69.82 
68.48 
69.30 
65.36 
48.55 


The  size  of  these  expenditures  explains  the  reason  why  the  three 
companies  have  tried  to  diminish  the  number  of  their  employees,  either 
by  adopting  the  system  of  gain-sharing  in  the  stations  or  by  having 
recourse  to  temporary  employees  at  certain  periods  of  the  year  when 
there  is  increased  railway  activity,  as,  for  instance,  during  the  time  of 
transporting  the  grape  crop  in  the  months  of  September  and  October. 
The  system  of  gain-sharing  will  be  treated  further  on.  So  far  as  the 
temporary  employees  are  concerned,  they  are  engaged  only  from  day 
to  day  when  there  is  a  necessity  for  their  services,  and  only  for  the 
length  of  time  that  necessity  exists.  It  will  be  seen  that  in  the  year 
1897,  in  the  Adriatic  system,  there  were  82,207  persons  more  or  less 
regularly  employed,  while  there  were  3,589  temporary  employees;  in 
the  Mediterranean  system  the  proportion  was  45,222  regular  to  4,359 
temporary  employees,  and  in  the  Sicilian  system  there  were  4,238 
regular  and  186  temporary  employees.  It  will  be  seen  that  about  one- 
tenth  of  the  employees  are  temporary,  and  it  is  among  these  working- 
men,  who  have  very  little  hope  of  retaining  their  positions,  that  the 
discontented  are  mostly  found.  On  the  other  hand,  the  companies 
contend,  and  with  reason,  that  the}'  can  not  aflford  to  employ  regularly 
a  large  personnel  when  the  increased  number  can  be  used  only  in  cer- 
tain extraordinary  emergencies,  as,  for  instance,Di|b^dU^^t)5?'^^g®? 

iirKinli  loaf  a  ■^r»r\m   ^f\  in  A.Ci  Aava  in  a   wlirkln  xroor 
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HOXTBS  OF  liABOB. 

The  Italian  law  of  March  20,  1865,  regarding  public  works,  while  it 
treats  specifically  of  the  numerical  sufficiency  and  the  proficiency  of 
the  personnel,  is  silent  so  far  as  hours  of  labor  are  concerned.  Article 
10  simply  provides  that  ''the  companies  must  fix  a  time  schedule  of 
service  for  the  employees  so  as  to  allow  them  the  necessary  hours  of 
continuous  rest."  This  article  is  the  only  one  now  actually  in  force, 
and  is  so  vague  that  it  has  no  real  bearing  and  importance. 

As  to  the  state  of  aflfairs  actually  existing,  there  is  a  marked  differ- 
ence between  the  statements  of  the  companies  and  those  of  the  railway 
employees.  The  three  companies  uniformly  affirm  that  the  time  sched- 
ules are  so  arranged  as  to  provide  for  the  necessary  rest.  Accord- 
ing to  the  statement  of  the  Adriatic  company,  the  hours  of  labor  vary 
from  7  hours  per  day  for  the  office  employees  to  10  or  12  hours  for 
those  at  the  stations  and  10  for  the  employees  in  the  workshops.  In 
no  case  can  the  hours  of  labor  exceed  11  per  day.  For  the  traveling 
employees,  working  periods  are  established  with  such  hours  of  duty 
and  of  rest  as  are  compatible  with  the  exigencies  of  the  serv^ice.  In 
establishing  these  working  periods  a  distinction  is  made  between  chief 
conductors  (with  a  daily  average  of  8  hours' and  21  minutes  for  the 
working  days)  and  conductors  (8  hours  and  41  minutes),  and  between 
chief  brakemen  (8  hours  and  24  minutes)  and  brakemen  (8  hours  and 
38  minutes).  The  hours  of  service  are  not  consecutive,  and  provision 
is  made  (1)  to  keep  employees  as  short  a  time  as  possible  away  from 
their  homes;  (2)  to  secure  to  the  train  employees  an  interval  of  contin- 
uous rest  of  at  least  7  hours  in  ever^^  24,  besides  the  necessary  time  for 
meals;  (3)  whenever  the  arrangement  of  the  time-table  of  trains  does 
not  permit  this  interval  of  rest,  to  have  the  hours  of  excessive  duty 
preceded  and  followed  by  long  intervals  of  rest  and  of  light  service; 
(4)  to  insert  between  successive  working  periods  days  of  complete  rest 
and  to  have  a  number  of  employees  in  reserve  at  their  homes  who  may 
be  called  upon  when  needed  for  extra  duty  or  in  cases  of  absence  on 
account  of  sickness,  furloughs,  etc. 

About  the  same  rules  obtain  for  the  other  two  companies.  The 
Mediteri-anean  company  contends  that  sufficient  rest  is  allowed. 
According  to  the  Sicilian  company  engineers  and  firemen  have  2 
days  of  rest  after  working  periods  of  7  to  10  days  (broken,  of  course, 
by  shorter  rests  for  eating  and  sleeping),  and  the  other  traveling 
employees  have  for  each  working  period  1  day  of  rest  and  some- 
times 1  of  reserve  duty.  In  the  workshops  the  hours  of  labor  are 
10  per  day. 

But  the  railroad  employees  strenuously  contradict  the  truth  of  the 
statements  of  the  companies.  The  engineers  and  firemen  of  the  Adri- 
atic system  complain  that  they  are  obliged  to  work  during  21  consecu- 
tive hours,  and  sometimes  longer  when  there  are  delays  in  the  trains,  so 
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that  the  necessary  hours  of  rest  between  one  turn  and  another  are  cur- 
tailed. The  engineers  and  firemen  of  the  Meditermnean  system  complain 
that  they  have  to  work  even  up  to  36  hours  continuously.  The  League 
of  Italian  Railway  Employees  in  one  of  its  memorials  affirms  that  the 
companies,  in  order  to  diminish  expenses,  are  continually  looking  out 
for  reductions  in  the  number  of  employees,  particularly  of  the  lower 
grades,  who,  in  consequence,  are  burdened  with  much  more  labor. 
Speaking  of  the  working  days  of  some  classes  of  employees,  they 
claim  that  in  seveml  stations  the  reduction  of  the  number  of  employ- 
ees has  increased  the  hours  of  labor  considerably  beyond  the  normal 
limit,  not  infrequently  up  to  16,  17,  18,  and  19  hours  per  day.  As 
regards  the  traveling  employees,  cases  are  cited  of  working  periods  in 
which  the  hours  of  continuous  labor  are  excessive,  as  well  on  account 
of  the  way  the  periods  are  arranged  as  through  accidental  causes,  such 
as  delays,  reserve  service,  etc.,  which  frequently  disturb  the  regularity 
of  the  service  and  thereby  cause  the  intervals  of  rest  to  become  insuf- 
ficient or  to  be  entirely  eliminated. 

The  locomotive  employees  make  similar  complaints,  particularly  in 
view  of  the  fatiguing  sei*vice  which  they  perform.  Besides  the  delays 
which  cause  a  diminution  of  the  hours  of  rest,  the  league  reports  that 
the  working  periods  of  the  locomotive  employees  are  more  exacting 
than  they  were  in  the  past,  particularly  for  the  three  following  rea- 
sons: (1)  The  suppression  on  the  part  of  the  Adriatic  company  of  the 
days  of  rest,  and  the  existence  on  the  part  of  the  Mediterranean  of  many 
days  called  days  of  rest,  which  in  reality  are  not  such;  (2)  the  unin- 
terrupted service  of  the  personnel  from  the  first  to  the  last  day  of  the 
working  period,  including  the  hours  of  reserve  dut}^  between  one  train 
and  another,  during  which  the  personnel  is  always  liable  to  be  called 
to  work;  (3)  the  withdrawal  of  many  reserve  locomotives.  From  sev- 
eral working  periods  reported,  it  was  ascertained  that  on  certain  days 
the  hours  of  labor  amounted  to  12,  14,  16,  18,  and  20,  including  the 
accessory  work  which  the  employees  must  perform. 

It  is  difficult  to  harmonize  these  contradictory  statements  of  the 
companies  and  of  the  railway  employees.  The  declarations  of  the 
Government  inspectors  ought  to  be  impartial  by  virtue  of  their  office. 
According  to  these  inspectors  the  labor  in  general  can  not  be  called 
excessive,  but  they  agree  in  the  statement  that,  for  various  reasons, 
the  service  may  become  extremely  arduous  during  times  of  delay  on 
the  railways,  due  to  defects  in  the  machinery,  accidents,  the  vintage 
season,  etc.  According  to  the  statements  of  these  inspectors,  the  labor 
in  the  stations  varies  from  a  minimum  of  10  houi^s  to  a  maximum  of 
14  hours  per  day;  but  in  special  cases  this  time  is  increased,  and  in 
some  stations,  which  are  affected  by  the  system  of  gam  sharing,  the 
time  of  rest  is  ordinarily  reduced  to  less  than  5  consecutive  hours. 
In  these  cases  the  employees  do  not  obtain  sufficient  rest,  and  they  are 
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therefore  deprived  of  that  clearness  of  mind  and  degree  of  vigor  which 
is  necessary  for  the  security  and  regularity  of  the  railway  service.  In 
some  stations  the  labor  is  so  hard  that  it  would  f atigufe  the  most  robust 
constitution. 

As  to  the  train  crew,  the  inspectors  acknowledge  that  the  time 
schedules  are  arranged  so  as  to  leave  the  necessary  hours  of  continuous 
rest,  but  in  practice  the  time  is  extended  until  the  hours  of  duty  often 
become  more  or  less  excessive.  This  is  due  to  time  lost  in  preparatory 
work  before  the  departure  of  the  trains,  and  in  the  subsequent  work 
after  their  arrival,  such  as  turning  over  the  rolling  stock,  etc. ;  the 
distance  of  the  homes  of  employees  from  the  stations,  which  is  some- 
times considerable,  and  the  failure  to  provide  a  suflScient  reserve  force. 
Nearly  all  mention  cases  of  time  schedules  of  14,  16,  17,  18,  and  19 
hours,  although  some  of  the  inspectors  consider  them  less  of  a  hard- 
ship than  appears  at  first  sight,  because  they  are  a  source  of  gain  to 
the  personnel.  Certainly  one  can  not  but  be  unfavorably  impressed 
when  it  is  learned  from  one  of  the  best  inspectors  that  there  are  time 
schedules  which  allow  conductoi*s  but  4  houi^  of  re^t.  As  to  the  loco- 
motive employees,  the  average  daily  hours  of  labor  vary,  according  to 
the  inspectors,  from  8  to  12  hours.  So  far  as  the  higher  limit  is  con- 
cerned, some  inspectors  have  reported  the  hours  to  be  from  15  to  20, 
while  others  report  them  at  a  lower  figure.  It  is  certain,  however, 
that  during  periods  of  increased  traflSc,  or  when  delays  occur,  there  is 
not  a  sufficient  continuous  rest  to  permit  the  engineers  and  firemen  to 
recuperate. 

Reasoning  from  the  results  obtained  by  the  investigation,  which  cer- 
tainly have  not  thrown  a  very  favorable  light  on  the  condition  of  the 
railway  employees,  the  commission  of  inquiry,  after  having  thoroughly 
examined  the  legislative  enactments  adopted  in  other  countries,  has 
presented  to  the  Government  the  following  suggestions  relative  to  the 
hours  of  labor  of  railway  employees:  ''The  Government  should 
modify  article  10  of  the  regulations  of  railway  labor  (which  has 
already  been  cited),  establishing  definitely  the  number  of  hours  of  con- 
tinuous rest,  which  must  not  bo  less  than  7,  and  making  such  provi- 
sions as  may  be  necessary  to  prevent  any  evasions  of  the  law  what- 
ever, for  which  purpose  the  laws  and  regulations  of  other  States 
should  be  consulted  and  adopted."  These  provisions,  which  the  com- 
mission wishes  to  see  adopted  in  Italy,  must  regulate  the  distribution 
of  labor  so  that  it  will  not  cause  extreme  fatigue  by  its  excessive 
duration.  The  labor  should,  therefore,  alternate  from  time  to  time  so 
that  the  employees  may  be  permitted  to  sufficiently  recuperate.  The 
proposed  rules  should  be  so  framed  that  their  application  will  preserve 
that  flexibility  which  is  necessary  in  the  interest  both  of  the  per- 
sonnel and  of  a  well  regulated  service.  Distinction  must  therefore  be 
made  between  a  continuous  rest  which  can  be  had  at  home  and  a  brief 
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rest  which  can  be  enjoyed  away  from  home.  The  latter  can  be  lim- 
ited to  the  time  necessary  to  recuperate  for  the  time  being  the 
strength  of  the  employees,  provided  that  later  a  better  rest  at  home 
will  be  allowed.  The  commission  recommends  the  special  study  and 
the  imitation  of  the  laws  now  in  force  in  German}-,  France,  England^ 
and  Switzerland,  {a) 

WAGES. 

Of  all  matters  relating  to  the  condition  of  the  i*ailway  employees 
that  of  wages  is  the  most  obscure  and  complicated.  This  is  due  to  the 
following  circumstances:  According  to  the  terms  of  the  contracts  by 
which  the  operation  of  the  roads  was  given  over  by  the  State  to  the 
companies,  the  latter  agreed  to  foniiulate  an  organic*  roll  in  which  all 

a  Since  the  above  was  written  the  CJovernment  has  embodied  a  new  set  of  regula- 
tions in  the  decree  of  June  10,  1900,  which  is  as  follows: 

JlecfuUUions  to  be  ohtterved  by  the  railvaij  companies  in  formulating  the  schedule  of  tvorhng 
tiimSy  so  as  to  insure  the  safe  Ojyeralion  of  the  road. 

I. — Locomotive  Personnel. 

ENGINEERS,   FIREMEN. 

Article  1.  The  hours  of  labor  will  be  considere^l  as: 

(a)  The  time  required  for  service  on  the  train,  computed  from  the  moment  when 
the  employee  is  required  to  be  present  on  duty,  or  at  the  station  to  take  charge  of  the 
locomotive,  until  the  time  when  he  is  permitted  to  leave,  including  rests  of  not  more 
than  one  and  one-half  hours*  duration; 

(b)  The  time  required  to  go  on  the  train  to  a  given  locality  to  take  service  and  to 
return; 

(c)  The  time  required  for  switching  and  making  up  the  train; 

(d)  The  fourth  part  of  any  time  during  which  the  personnel  must  remain  on  duty 
simply  in  reserve  and  during  which  they  are  not  required  to  remain  near  the  loco- 
tive;  and  also  the  time  during  which  the  personnel  must  remain  on  the  spot  subject 
to  call,  the  interval,  however,  during  which  the  personnel  is  required  to  be  present 
on  the  locomotive  and  in  readiness  to  start  to  the  relief  of  any  train  will  he  counted 
as  a  full  period  of  labor; 

(e)  Any  time  whatever  that  is  reouired  for  work  about  the  locomotive. 

Art.  2.  The  average  duration  of  daily  lal)or,  determined  as  alx)ve,  inclusive  of  the 
reser\'e  days  and  the  rest**,  as  in  following  articles,  must  not  exceed  10  hours. 

Art.  3.  In  any  one  period  of  24  hours  the  duration  of  lalx)r,  calculated  according 
to  article  1,  must  not  exceed  13  hours. 

When,  however,  the  duration  of  labor  exceeds  12  hours  the  intervals  of  rt»st  pre- 
ceding and  following  the  period  of  labor  must  be  at  least  10  hours. 

Art.  4.  The  personnel  must  l)e  allowed  a  continuous  rest  of  8  hours'  duration 
between  each  turn  when  at  home  and  of  7  hours  when  away  from  home,  utilizing  in 
the  latter  case,  when  occasion  arises,  the  time  when  simply  in  reserve  or  subject  to 
call,  as  gpecifie<l  in  article  1,  (d). 

The  continuous  rests  must  be  separated  by  intervals  (actual  labor,  presence  on 
duty,  brief  rest  during  working  hours,  etc.)  of  not  more  than  17  hours,  and  the 
numoer  in  each  working  turn  must  not  be  less  than  the  number  of  days  over  which 
the  turn  extends. 

When  it  is  not  possible  to  accord  8  hours  of  rest  at  home  the  difference  must  be 
compensated  for  by  a  longer  i>eriod  of  rest  either  before  or  after  the  deviation  from 
this  rule,  and  also  by  a  brief  rest  during  working  hours,  but  the  repose  ma"?t  not  be 
less  than  7  hours. 

Art.  5.  Among  the  continuous  rests  at  home  prescribed  by  the  prt^-eding  article 
there  must  be  at  least  12  per  year  of  the  duration  of  24  hours  each,  without  preju- 
dice to  the  annual  vacation  prescribed  by  the  regulations.    Djgjtjzed  byCjOOQlC 
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the  employees  were  to  be  classified,  the  roll  showing  their  number  and 
their  respective  remuneration.  The  companies  have  never  complied 
with  this  obligation,  because  they  wish  to  retain  the  liberty  to  aug- 
ment or  diminish  the  salaries  and  wages,  anticipate  or  delay  promo- 
tions, etc.  The  figures  which  are  published  in  the  transactions  of  the 
commission  of  inquiry  are  not  sufliciently  complete  or  satisfactory  to 
give  any  exact  idea  of  the  mode  in  which  railway  employees  are  paid. 
Taking  into  consideration  all  the  data  in  existence,  the  following  points 

II. — Train  Peii-sonnel. 

COXDICTOIW,   (U'ARDS,    BKAKEMEN. 

Art.  6.  The  hours  of  labor  will  l)e  considered  as: 

(a)  The  time  employed  on  the  tnp  aocordinj?  to  the  train  schedule; 

(b)  The  time  required  for  accessory  occupations  before  thfe  departure  and  after  the 
arrival  of  the  train,  counting  the  whole  interval  between  the  arrival  of  a  train  and 
the  departure  on  a  subsequent  train  when  this  interval  is  not  longer  than  one  hour; 

(c)  One-fourth  of  the  time  during  which  the  employee,  while  not  en  route, 
remains  in  reserN'e  at  the  station  subject  to  call  when  needed. 

Art.  7.  The  average  duration  of  daily  labor  as  determined  above  must  not  exceecl 
11  hours  per  turn  (including  time  in  reserve  and  rest  during  working  hours). 

Art.  8.  In  any  one  period  of  24  consecutive  hours  the  duration  of  labor,  computed 
as  specified  in  article  0,  must  not  exceed  15  hours. 

When,  however,  the  duration  of  labor  exceeds  14  hours  the  intervals  of  rest 
between  which  the  said  period  of  labor  is  comprised  must  be  at  least  10  hours. 

Art.  9.  The  personnel  must  be  ac<;orded  a  continuous  rest  of  at  least  8  hours' 
duration  between  each  turn  when  at  home,  and  of  at  least  7  hours  when  away  from 
home. 

The  continuous  rests  must  bt^  separate<l  by  intervals  (actual  labor,  presence  on 
duty,  rest  during  work,  etc.)  of  not  more  than  17  hours,  and  the  number  in  each 
working  turn  must  not  be  less  than  the  numl^r  of  days  over  which  the  turn  extends. 

When,  however,  the  time  is  interrupted  by  one  or  more  periods  of  inaction  of  not 
less  than  4  hours,  the  intervals  between  the  periods  of  continuous  rest  may  be  pro- 
longed, exceptionally,  to  19  hours,  in  which  case  the  rest  following  must  be  at  least 
10  hours  long. 

When  it  is  not  t>ossible  to  accord  the  8  hours'  rest  at  home,  the  difference  must  be 
compensated  for  oy  a  longer  period  of  rest  either  before  or  after  the  deviation  from 
this  rule,  and  also  by  a  brief  rest  during  working  hours.  But  the  rest  must  be  not 
less  than  7  hours. 

Art.  10.  Among  the  continuous  rests  at  home  prescribed  by  the  preceding  article, 
there  must  be  at  least  12  per  year  of  the  duration  of  24  hours  each,  without  prejudice 
to  the  annual  vacation  prescribed  by  the  regulations. 

Til.  —Station  Personnel. 

CHIEF  AND  assistant  STATION  MASTERS,  CLERKS  AND  ASSISTANTS,  TELEGRAPHERS, 
YARD  MASTERS,  SWITCHMEN,  BLOCK-SKJNAL  MEN,  FORE.MEN  OP  LABORERS,  GANG  BOSSES, 
LABORERS. 

Art.  11.  For  every  period  of  24  hours  the  duration  of  labor  must  be  established 
according  to  the  nature,  intensity,  and  continuity  of  the  normal  labor  of  the  per- 
sonnel: 

Up  to  10  hours,  in  cases  where  the  conditions  of  work  are  more  severe  or  difficult. 

Up  to  14  hours,  in  cases  of  ordinary  work,  in  which  there  must  be  included  an 
intermission  of  2  hours  or  2  intermissions  of  1  hour  each. 

In  exceptional  cases,  up  to  16  hours,  in  small  stations,  when  there  must  be  an 
intermission  of  4  hours,  either  at  one  time  or  at  smaller  intervals  of  not  less  than  1 
hour  each. 

To  the  provisions  of  this  article  will  be  addetl  special  reflations  establishing  the 
maximum  time  that  the  switchmen  may  \ie  put  to  work  in  the  signal  cabins. 
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will  be  discussed:  (1)  Salaries  and  wages  in  geneml ;  (2)  supplementary 
wages;  (3)  task  wages;  and  (4)  the  gain-sharing  system  in  the  stations. 
So  far  as  salaries  and  wages  in  general  are  concerned,  the  table  fol- 
lowing shows  the  annual  salaries  and  wages  paid  in  the  Adriatic  system 
at  two  periods,  namely,  in  1885  and  in  1896.  The  figures  are  given 
according  to  the  groups  of  railways  formerly  known  as  the  Southern 
and  Calabro-Sicilian,  the  Roman,  and  the  Upper  Italian,  by  the  combi- 
nation of  which  the  Adriatic  system  was  created. 

Art.  12.  Whenever  the  day  and  night  turns  of  service  alternate,  the  personnel 
may  not  be  assigned  to  continuous  night  service  for  more  than  7  consecutive  nights. 

The  change  of  turns  is  affected  by  prolonging  the  service  of  one  day  up  to  16  hours, 
preceded  or  followed  by  a  continuous  rest  of  equal  duration. 

Art.  13.  In  every  period  of  24  hours  there  must  be  accorded  the  personnel  a  con- 
tinuous rest  of  7  or  8  hours,  according  as  the  homas  of  the  personnel  are  in  the 
\'icinity  of  the  station  or  not. 

IV. — Road  Personnel. 

GATE   KEEPERS. 

Art.  14.  The  regular  hours  of  service  are  14  in  every  24. 

Art.  15.  The  personnel  must  be  accorded  daily  a  continuous  rest  of  a  minimum 
duration  of  7  hours,  in  addition  to  the  time  required  for  going  to  and  from  their 
homes. 

Art.  16.  In  the  case  of  track  men,  who  also  serve  as  gate  keepers,  the  r^ular  hours 
of  service  per  day  must  not  exceed  13  and  the  continuous  rest  must  be  not  less  than 
8  hours,  besides  the  time  necessary  to  go  to  and  from  their  homes. 

FEMALE  GATE   KEEPERS. 

Art.  17.  The  regular  hours  of  service  must  not  exceed  12  i>er  day,  with  a  continu- 
ous rest  at  night  of  not  less  than  9  hours,  which  time  may  be  reduced  to  8  hours 
during  the  summer  season. 

V. — (teneral  Provisions. 

Art.  18.  The  present  regulations  apply  to  the  personnel  expressly  specified  in  the 
same,  also  when  employed  in  other  work  not  having  a  direct  connection  with  the 
safety  of  the  train  service.  They  apply  moreover  to  employees  of  other  classes 
when  assigned  to  the  performance  of  the  duties  above  specified. 

Art.  19.  In  exceptional  instances  and  when  special  circumstances  require  it  in  the 
case  of  the  locomotive  and  train  personnel  when  away  from  home  and  in  the  case  of 
stations  having  but  one  administrative  employee,  a  deviation  from  the  minimum  of  7 
hours  of  continuous  rest  may  be  made,  if  the  difference  is  compensated  for  by  a  longer 
rest  either  before  or  after  the  deviation  from  the  rule,  but  it  must  not  be  below  6 
hours. 

In  this  case  the  working  turns  of  the  locomotive  and  train  personnel  and  that  of 
the  stations  to  which  this  provision  applies  must  be  approved  by  the  governmental 
inspector-general . 

Art.  20,  In  case  of  inclement  weather,  accidents,  delays,  and  other  exceptional 
circumstances  extraordinary  services  may  be  required  of  the  personnel. 

The  personnel  must  not  in  any  case  quit  the  service  on  account  of  a  prolongation 
of  labor  for  such  a  cause. 

Art.  21.  The  operating  company  must  post  a  schedule  and  notice  of  the  working 
turns  in  such  a  way  that  the  personnel  may  take  cognizance  of  it. 

It  must  also  transmit  a  copy  of  this  schedule  and  notice  to  the  district  offices  of 
the  royal  inspector-general  of  railways, 

Rome,  June  10,  1900. 
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ANNUAL  SALARIES  AND  WAGES  OF  EACH  CLASS  OF  EMPLOYEES  OF  ADRIATIC  SYSTEM, 
BY  FORMER  GROUPS  OF  RAILWAYS,  FOR  YEARS   ENDING  JUNE  80,  1885,  AND  JUNE  30. 


i  Nutn])er 
ClAisc's  of  employee's  June  30, 18%. '    of  em- 
'  ployeos. 

I 


SOLTHERX  AND  CAI-ABRO-SHILIAN 
LINES.  I 


Adminl«*trative  . 

Operating 

Laboring 

Females  (a) 


1,'ieA 

1,493 
3,882 


Salaries  and  wagcp. 


Year  ending  June  30. 
18«5. 


Total.        Average. 


S599, 772. 40 
2&4.9H2.05 
480,384.14 


Total 

ROMAN   LINKS. 


7,143  I  1,345,138.69 


Administrative  . 

Operating 

Laboring 

Females  (a) 


Total 

t'PPER  ITALIAN  LINES. 


Administrative  . 

Operating 

Laboring 

Females  ia) 


Total. 


Administrative  . 

Operating 

Laboring 

Females  (a) 


Total. 


037 

6:i() 

1,812 

109 


3, 518 


1,684 

2,043 

5,468 

330 


9, 525 


308, 737.  as 

118,510.11 

246,170.34 

3, 196. 08 


676, 613. 61 


S339.24 
177. 48 
123.75 


188.32 


329.50 
188.11 
133.64 
29.32 


192.33 


503,163.74 

364,386.54 

749,297.80 

10,091.97 


1,626,939.05 


4,389 

4,166 

11,192 

439 


1,411.673.22 

747, 877. 70 

1,475.8.V2.28 

13,288.06 


20,186  ,  3,648,691.25 


298.79 
178.36 
137.03 
30.58 


170.81 


321.  M 
179.52 
131.87 
80.27  I 


Year  ending  June  30, 
1896. 


Total.         Average. 


$926,118.99 
365,044.45 

562,883.54 


1.854,046.98 


S523.S2 
145.00 


259.66 


457.R96.36  I 
158,077.04 
288,600.07 
4,460.62 


908,934.09 


741,379.39 

490,506.22 

860,012.83 

12,771.58 


2,101,670.02 


2,125,394.74 

1,013,627.71 

1,711,396.44 

17,232.20 


180.75  i  4,867,651.09 


488.68 
250.92 
156.62 
40.92 


258.37 


440.25 

240.09 

157.28 

38.70 


Averajje 
increase. 


S184.W 

67.  oe 

21.2b 


71,24 


159.  W 

62.81 

11.60 


66.  Oi 


220.96 


484.25 

243.31 

152.91 

39.25 


141.46 
6L^ 
20.25 
8.12 


50.15 


162.61 
63.79 
21.  W 
8.98 


241.14 


60.89 


a  Track  watchers  and  toilet-room  keepers. 

The  table  does  not  include  all  the  employees  of  the  Adriatic  system, 
but  only  those  who  came  from  the  companies  mentioned.  It  shows, 
however,  the  average  earnings  of  railw  ay  employees.  Those  employees 
who  form  a  part  of  the  management  and  administration,  such  as  station 
masters,  etc.,  receive  an  average  yearly  salar}^  of  $484.25;  the  clerical 
or  operating  force,  including  copyists,  accountants,  controllers,  ticket 
distributers,  telegraphers,  etc.,  as  well  as  conductors  and  locomotive 
engineers,  receive  an  average  of  $243.31;  employees  belonging  to  the 
class  of  laborers  such  as  porters,  switchmen,  brakemen,  gate  keepers, 
etc.,  receive  an  average  of  $152.91,  and  females  receive  an  average 
compensation  of  $39.25  per  year.  It  may  be  stated  that  the  females 
are  emplo3*ed  either  in  guarding  the  tracks  along  the  line  or  in  the 
toilet  rooms.  They  are  mostly  married  women  whose  husbands  are 
employed  as  laborers  on  the  railways,  and  they  are  granted,  besides 
their  wages,  the  use  of  a  small  house  free  of  rent,  with  a  small  piece 
of  land  on  which  to  grow  vegetables. 

It  may  be  stated  here  that  the  difference  in  average  wages  paid  to 
employees  of   the   several   systems  is  not  (J^^eH  locality.     The 
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employees  of  the  Italian  railways  are  all  paid  in  the  same  manner,  no 
matter  in  what  locality  they  belong.  The  difference  is  due  to  the  fact 
that,  in  order  to  create  the  administrative  personnel  of  the  Adriatic 
system,  nearly  the  whole  administrative  personnel  of  the  Southern 
and  Calabro-Sicilian,  a  part  of  the  Roman,  and  a  very  few  higher- 
grade  employees  of  the  Upper  Italian  roads  have  been  taken. 

With  regard  to  the  Sicilian  system,  the  minimum  salaries  and  wages 
paid  to  the  principal  classes  of  employees,  according  to  the  schedule 
existing  at  the  time  of  the  cession,  June  30,  1885,  and  according  to 
the  graduated  table  afterwards  reported  by  the  company,  March  18, 
1887,  are  shown  in  the  following  table: 

MINIMUM  SALARIES  AND  WAGES  PAID  EMPLOYEES  OF  THE  SICILIAN  SYSTEM.  JUNE  30, 

1885,  AND  MARCH  18,  1887. 


Occupation. 


Chief  director 

Technical  director.. 

Chief  mana^rers 

Managers 

Station  masters 

Clerical  help 

Station  gate  keepers 

Yard  masters 

Yard  men 

Siritchmen 

Underservants  (a) . . 
Laborere 


Minimum  salaries  and  wages. 
June  30,  1885.         Mar.  18,  1887. 


832. 81  per  month. 
27.99    " 
27.02    " 
19.30    " 
21.23    " 

.  39  per  day  . . . 

.39  " 

.58  " 

.39  " 

.35  " 

.39  " 

.31  •* 


936. 67  per  month. 
28.95  " 
32.81  •• 
21.23  " 
23.16  " 
14.48  " 
,  .48  per  da  V. 
.43   ••     '* 


.68 
.46 


.42 
.35 


oThe  underservants  {inscrviaili)  attend  gates  and  perform  messenger  and  similar  service  for  the 
adminiBtnitive  employees. 

Following  are  given  the  exact  amounts  of  wages  annuall}'  paid  to 
locomotive  engineers  and  firemen,  the  two  most  important  classes  of 
employees  in  the  railway  personnel  of  the  Mediterranean  system,  for 
the  period  1886-87  to  1893-94: 

AVERAGE  ANNUAL  WAGES  PAID  TO  U)COMOTIVE  ENGINEERS  BY  THE  MEDITERRANEAN 

SYSTEM,  1886-87  to  1893-94. 


Fixed 
wages. 

8326.17 
321.36 
320.38 
318.46 
318. 45 
315.56 
314.59 
312.66 

Premiums  for— 

Work 
a  way 
from 
home. 

Year. 

Econom- 
ical use 
of  mate- 
rial and 

time 
gained. 

Distance 
run. 

Good 
care  of 
engine. 

Total 
wages 
and  pre- 
miums. 

1886-87              

8120.63 
128.35 
111.94 
110.01 
107.12 
109.05 
113.87 
112.91 

852.11 
52. 11 
52.11 
51.15 
51.15 
51.15 
53.08 
52.11 

817.37 
2L23 
24.13 
24.13 
24.13 
24.13 
24.13 
24.13 

899.40 
94.57 
93.61 

88.78 
84.92 
82.03 
82.03 
81.06 

8615. 68 

1887-88 

617. 61 

1888-89 .            

602.17 

1889-90  

592. 52 

1890-91 

585.77 

1891-92  

581.92 

1892-93                                

587. 70 

1893-M 

582.87 
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AVERAOE  ANNUAL  WAGES  PAID  TO  FIREMEN  BY  THE  MEDITERRANEAN  SYSTEM,  ISmSl 

TO  l«93-d4. 


Year. 


1886-87 
1887-88 
1888-89. 
1889-90 
1890-91 
1891-92 
1892-93 
1893-94 


Premiums 

Total 

Fixed 

(distance 

wages 

wages. 

ran  and 

and 

others.) 

$197.83 

$166.95 

$364.78 

200.72 

151.61 

352.23 

200.72 

150.54 

351.26 

201.69 

143.79 

345.48 

202.65 

136.07 

338.72 

199.76 

136.07 

335.83 

201.69 

146.68 

348.37 

200.72 

141.86 

342.58 

As  will  be  seen,  there  is  in  both  classes  a  tendency  toward  a  reduc- 
tion of  wages,  due  to  the  system  of  economy  inaugurated  by  the  com- 
pany and  also  to  the  unprosperous  condition  of  Italy,  which  forces 
many  workingmen  to  be  satisfied  with  much  lower  wages  than  they 
formerly  received.  But,  taken  all  in  all,  it  can  not  be  said  that  the  rail- 
way employees  are  poorly  paid  as  compared  with  emplo^^ees  in  other 
industries.  To  demonstrate  this  it  will  be  sufficient  to  examine  the 
following  data  showing  the  wages  paid  in  1897  in  the  principal  groups 
of  workers  in  Italy: 

WAGES  PAID  IN  CERTAIN  TiOCALITIES  AND  OCCUPATIONS  IN  1897. 


Locality. 


Occupation. 


Sex.         Dally  wajfcs. 


Sardinia Miners 

Sardinia '  Masons 

Sardinia Teamsters 

Sicily Miners  In  sulphur  mines 

Komagna Miners  In  sulphur  mines 

Turin I  Joiners 

Turin Horseshoers 

Turin I  Laborers 

Genoa |  Blacksmiths 

Genoa I  Boilermakers 

Genoa Casters  or  founders  (Jonditori)  . . 

Genoa 1  Common  and  ordinary  laborers . 

Naples 1  Blacksmiths 

Naples Boilermakers 

Naples '  Casters  or  founders  {/andUnri)  . . 

Naples I  Common  or  ordinary  laborers. . . 

Blel la J  Dyers,  wool 

Biella I  Carders,  wool 

Biella ;  Spinners,  wool 

Biella » I  Winders,  wool 

Biella I  Weavers,  wool . 


I 


Biella Burlers  {pimatrici) 


Male.... 
Male.... 
Male.... 
Male.... 
Male.... 
Male.... 
Male.... 
Male.... 
Male.... 
Male.... 
Male.... 
Male.... 
Male.... 
Male.... 
Male.... 
Male.... 
Male.... 
Male.... 
Male.... 
Female . 
Female . 
Female . 


10.52 
.48 


to  10. 78 
.59 
.41 

to  .68 
.41 
.58 
.62 
.42 
.77 
.87 
.97 
.58 

.83 
.91 
.44 
.43 
.58 
.77 
.29 
.48 
.29 


The  emplo^-ees  of  railways,  besides  t)eing  better  paid  than  working- 
men  in  other  industries,  have  also  a  more  continuous  and  secure  remu- 
nei-ation,  since  they  are  employed  during  the  whole  year,  and  in  addition 
to  their  fixed  wages  have  other  allowances  which  contribute  to  aug- 
ment their  total  earnings. 

STTPPI4EMENTABY  WAGES. 

There  are  many  classes  of  supplementary  wages.  Following  is  the 
olasfciification  adopted  by  the  Mediterranean  system: 

Supplementary  Wages  Which  Are  Optional  in  Character. — 
Extra  compensation  uaid  to  employees  on  the  clerical  force;  premiums 
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gi'anted  for  meritorious  service,  for  promptly  turning  in  lost  or  for- 
gotten objects,  for  acts  tending  to  prevent  accidents  or  delays  in  the 
running  of  trains,  for  discovering  abuses  in  the  use  of  freight  cars, 
for  proving  violations  of  the  railway  regulations,  for  lubricating  and 
repairing  railway  stock,  for  economy  in  the  use  of  supplies  in  the  sta- 
tions, and  to  the  warehouse  employees  for  regularity  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  fuel;  gratuities  for  telegraphic  service;  compensation  for 
extraordinary  labor;  warm  drinks. 

Supplementary  Wages  Paid  on  Accol^t  of  Peculiar  Condi- 
tions OF  Time  and  Locality. — Indemnity  on  account  of  malaria, 
compulsory  sojourn  away  from  home,  isolation,  wagon  and  horseback  . 
service,  transfers,  night  service;  increased  pay  on  account  of  greater 
cost  of  necessaries  of  life,  employment  in  thickly  settled  localities,  con- 
fining service,  for  wood  during  the  winter  season. 

Supplementary  Wages  Depending  upon  Services  Performed. — 
Indemnity  corresponding  to  hours  of  labor,  compensation  for  labor 
which  prevents  an  uninterrupted  rest  of  at  least  6  houre,  for  lodgings,, 
for  distance  run,  for  tunnel  service,  for  services  as  substitutes,  for 
labor  of  a  character  superior  to  that  pertaining  to  the  grade  of  the 
employee,  for  the  services  of  some  classes  of  employees  such  as  store- 
keepers, gate  keepers,  and  switchmen;  premium  for  economy  in  the 
use  of  fuel  and  lubricating  material,  for  time  gained,  for  keeping  loco- 
motive in  good  condition,  for  careful  use  of  materials,  for  careful 
handling  of  freight;  compensation  for  helping  at  the  turntables  or  side 
tracks,  for  care  in  the  use  and  preservation  of  tools. 

The  Sicilian  company  allows  its  employees  the  following  supplemen- 
tary wages:  Compensation  for  increased  labor  and  rewards  for  zeal 
and  diligence  on  the.  part  of  the  employees  in  the  fulfillment  of  their 
respective  functions;  gratuities  for  such  acts  on  the  part  of  the 
employees  as  may  merit  special  mention  whether  performed  directly 
or  indirectly  in  the  line  of  service. 

The  sums  distributed  on  these  grounds  among  the  employees  from 
July  1, 1885,  to  June  30, 1896,  amounted  to  351,253.36  lire  ($67,791.90). 

In  the  prepayment  of  wages  to  employees  to  meet  unforeseen 
expenses,  either  of  the  family  or  individual,  such  as  expenses  of  mov- 
ing, sickness,  taxes,  etc.,  the  companj^  during  the  above-mentioned 
period  has  advanced  wage  payments  amounting  to  249,314.69  lire 
($48,117.74). 

The  traveling  employees  are  compensated  for  distance  run  and  for 
nights  necessarily  spent  awa}^  from  their  homes.  For  example,  a  con- 
ductor who  has  run  4,750  kilometers  (2,951.51  miles) — an  average 
which  nearly  all  of  them  surpass — receives,  outside  of  his  regular 
monthly  wages,  a  total  indemnity  for  distance  run  amounting  to  32.76 
lire  ($6.32). 
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Premiums  are  given  locomotive  engineers  and  firemen  for  economy 
in  the  use  of  fuel  and  lubricating  materiak.  In  order  to  cover  this 
allowance  a  monthly  reward  of  80  lire  ($15.44)  for  locomotive  engineers 
and  40  lire  ($7.72)  for  firemen,  which  may  not  exceed  130  lire  ($25.09) 
for  the  former  and  65  lire  ($12.55)  for  the  latter,  is  given. 

Premiums  are  also  given  to  locomotive  engineers  and  firemen  who 
have  been  particularly  attentive  in  keeping  their  locomotives  in  good 
condition  during  the  year  and  who  have  never  caused  delays  in  the 
train  schedules.  For  these  a  premium  has  been  set  aside  amounting  to 
6,580  lire  ($1,269.94),  distributed  as  follows : 

Locomotive  engineere 4  premiums  of  140  lire  ($27.02) 

Locomotive  engineers 10  premiums  of  120  lire  ($23.16) 

Locomotive  engineere 20  premiums  of    80  lire  ($15.44) 

Locomotive  engineers 26  premiums  of    50  lire  ($  9.65) 

Firemen 28  premiums  of    40  lire  ($  7.72) 

Firemen 32  premiums  of    25  lire  ($4.82i) 

Semiannual  premiums  are  granted  for  meritorious  services  on  the 
part  of  the  station  employees.  Premiums  are  also  given  to  the  station 
employees  for  the  careful  use  of  the  pei*sonal  property  in  their  care 
and  for  economy  in  the  use  of  supplies. 

As  indemnity  on  account  of  malaria^  the  three  classes  of  employees 
(administrative,  operating,  and  laboring)  who  live  in  the  more  malarial 
zone  receive  an  average  annual  extra  compensation  of  228  lire  ($44); 
those  residing  in  the  less  malarial  zone  receive  132  lire  ($25.48).  As 
to  the  traveling  personnel,  the  daily  extra  compensation  of  controllers, 
locomotive  engineers,  chief  conductors,  and  conductors  during  the 
sunmier  months  amounts  to  0.45,  0.40,  and  0.35  lii-a  (S^V,  7^^,  and  ^ 
cents),  according  to  the  location  of  their  homes,  and  of  brakemen  and 
firemen  to  0.35,  0.30,  and  0.25  lira  (6f ,  5|,  and  4|  cents).  Besides  tiiis 
the  company  furnishes  at  an  annual  expense  of  10,000  lire  ($1,930), 
free  of  cost  to  all  who  apply,  the  fluid  extract  of  lemon  especially  pre- 
pared for  the  company,  this  cxti^act  having  been  recognized  as  a 
superior  remedy  against  malarial  infection. 

During  the  period  from  1885  to  1896  there  was  distributed  as  assis- 
tance to  the  employees  in  cases  of  sickness  121,981.90  lire  ($23,542.51). 

As  assistance  given  to  families  of  deceased  employees,  there  was 
expended  during  the  above-mentioned  period  a  total  of  88,077.20  lire 
($17,114.70),  or  an  average  of  more  than  500  lire  ($9G.50)  per  family'  for 
the  employees  in  the  administrative  department,  3(X)  lire  ($57.90)  per 
family  for  operating  employees,  and  200  lire  ($38.60)  per  family  for  the 
la]x)ring  classes. 

The  company  allows  a  final  indemnity  to  employees  when  they  leave 
the  service,  the  total  sum  gi'anted  for  such  purposes  up  to  the  present 
amounting  to  253,786.86  lire  ($48,980.86).  At  an  average,  this  repre- 
sents an  indemnit3'  of  1,500  lire    ($289.50)  for  each   admkdstrjE^ive 
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employee,  830  lire  ($160.19)  for  each  operating  employee,  and  about  600 
lire  ($115.80)  for  employees  performing  ordinary  labor. 

A  premium  is  given  for  keeping  the  road  in  good  condition.  This 
is  allowed  to  the  employees  detailed  to  look  after  the  condition  of  the 
road  and  roadbed-  By  this  means  a  double  purpose  is  secured — that 
of  increasing  the  pay  of  supervisors,  gang  bosses,  and  track  walkers, 
and  of  securing  increased  activity  on  their  part  in  looking  after  such 
minor  work  along  the  line  as  cleaning  and  clearing  drains,  removing 
weeds,  piling  stones,  taking  care  of  embankments^,  trinuning  hedges, 
etc.  For  such  purposes  the  following  scale  of  compensations  was 
established:  Six  lire  ($1.16)  per  month  for  supervisoi's,  3  lire  ($0.58) 
for  gang  bosses,  and  2  lire  ($0-39)  for  ti'ack  walkers.  Duiing  the 
period  from  1885  to  1896  the  sum  of  150,297.40  lire  ($29,007.40)  was 
expended  for  this  purpose. 

Premiums  for  lubricating  and  repairing  cars  are  also  granted. 
Through  these  premiums,  for  which  8,179  lire  ($1,578.55)  were  dis- 
tributed during  the  years  1894  and  1895,  the  purpose  was  accomplished 
of  making  the  employees  engaged  in  lubricating  more  economical  in 
the  use  of  the  material.  It  also  made  them  more  careful  in  their  work, 
and  thus  diminished  the  number  of  hot  boxes. 

Recently  premiums  were  given  for  good  service  on  the  part  of  the 
lamplighters  and  laborers  attached  to  the  lighting  department.  This 
new  reward  secured  to  the  employees  premiums  varying  from  5  to  9 
lire  ($0. 97  to  $1. 74)  per  month. 

A  residence  indemnity  is  granted  to  the  lower  grade  employees  in 
ihe  main  stations  of  the  system,  and,  in  general,  to  those  obliged  to 
live  in  the  great  centers,  where  the  cost  of  living  is  high. 

So  far  as  the  Adriatic  company  is  concerned  it  is  not  necessary  to 
repeat  the  enumeration  of  the  various  supplementar}"  wage  items  which 
it  allows  to  its  employees,  especially  as  they  are  similar  to  those  allowed 
by  the  other  companies.  Instead  of  this  the  importance  of  all  these 
supplementary  allowances,  as  a  whole,  as  cx)mpared  with  the  regular 
wages,  will  be  considered.  Thus  it  can  be  determined  whether  sup- 
plementaiy  wages  increase  the  earnings  in  a  marked  degree  or  not 
The  two  tables  following  will  show  the  amounts  of  supplementary 
wages  dxiring  the  two  periods  from  1878  to  1884,  and  from  July  1, 
1885,  to  June  30,  1896.  During  the  first  period  the  railways  were 
operated  partly  by  the  State  and  partly  by  private  companies;  during 
the  second  period  the  railways  were  all  operated  by  the  Adriatic  com- 
pany- From  these  tables  it  will  be  seen  whether  the  condition  of 
railway  employees  has  improved  or  otherwise  during  recent  j^ears. 
The  two  tables  follow. 
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TOTAL  FIXED  AND  SUPPLEMENTARY  EARNINGS  OP  EMPLOYEES  OF  THE  ADRIATIC 
SYSTEM,  COMPARED,  1878  TO  1884. 

Year. 

Salaries,  wafes, 

and  fixed 

allowances. 

Supplemen- 
tary wages, 
indemnities, 
premiums,  etc. 

Per  cent  of 
supplemen- 
tary wages, 
etcofsala- 
rie8,wage8, 
and  fixed 
allowances. 

1878 

99,159,342.08 
9,268,672.07 
9,908,587.38 
10,387,109.07 
11,034,269.88 
11,773,887.41 
12, 444, 852. 88 

91,548,106.27 
1,696,826.74 
1,782,876.68 
1,944,427.62 
2,087,424.31 
2,411,347.79 
2,566,448.19 

16.90 

1879 

17.24 

1880 

17.99 

1881 

18.72 

1882 

18.92 

1883 

20.48 

1884 

20.62 

Average 

10,566,658.68 

1,990,998.98 

18.84 

TOTAL  FIXED  AND  SLTPPLEMENTARY  EARNINGS  OF  EMPLOYEES  OF  THE  ADRIATIC 
SYSTEM,  COMPARED,  JULY  1,  1885,  TO. JUNE  80,  1896. 


Year. 

Salaries,  wages. 

and  fix^ 

allowances. 

Supplemen- 
tary wa^es, 
Indemnities, 
premiums,  etc. 

Per cent  of 
snpplemen- 
tarywages, 
etc.ofsala- 
ries.wag^. 
and  fixed 
allowances. 

1885  (a) 

«2, 858, 468. 77 
6,305,810.00 
6,549,455.00 
7,078,686.51 
7,635,129.74 
7,777,668.40 
7,842,287.81 
7,445,521.19 
7,464,926.22 
7,252,298.66 
7,200,246.75 
8,603,666.24 

« 
1, 
1, 
1, 
1, 
2, 

f: 

1, 
1, 
1, 

21.25 

1886.... 

23.96 

1887 

26.67 

1888 

26.01 

1889 

24.98 

1890 

25.81 

1891 

25.77 

1892 

24.95 

1893 

23.82 

1894 

26.16 

1895 

26.52 

1896  (6) 

26  23 

Average 

7,178,968.44 

1,818,262.65 

25  85 

a  For  the  last  6  months. 


b  For  the  first  6  months. 


From  these  tables  it  will  be  seen  that  the  percentage  of  supplemen- 
tary wages  of  the  fixed  wages  has  increased  so  that  while  before  1885 
the  average  percentage  was  18.84,  in  the  period  from  1885  to  1896  the 
average  had  risen  to  25.35  per  cent. 

It  can  not  be  contended  that  the  increase  of  the  supplementary  wages 
is  due  to  contemporaneous  diminution  of  the  fixed  wages,  because  the 
average  of  the  latter  has  increased  from  929.26  lire  ($179.35)  to 
1,015.73  lire  ($196.04).  This  shows  that  the  supplementary  wages 
have  increased  absolutely  as  well  as  relatively. 

Before  closing  this  discussion  it  seems  opportune  to  make  a  compar- 
ison between  the  various  companies,  so  far  as  the  supplementary 
wages  are  concerned.  As  it  is  impossible  to  consider  all  the  different 
classes,  only  indemnities  for  malaria  are  shown.  Unfortunately,  the 
greater  part  of  Italy  is  infected  with  malaria.  All  three  companies 
have,  therefore,  fixed  upon  an  indemnity  to  their  employees  whenever 
they  are  obliged  to  live  in  malarial  regions. 
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In  the  following  table  are  indicated  the  annual  indemnities  paid  to 
the  various  classes  of  the  employees  in  the  more  malarial  as  well  as  in 
the  less  malarial  zones: 


ANNUAL  ALLOWANCES   FOR  LIVING  IN  THE  MORE  AND  LESS  MALARIAL  DISTRICTS. 


Class  of  employees. 

Adriatic  Bystcm. 

Mediterranean  sys- 
tem. 

Sicilian  system. 

More  ma- 
larial. 

Le«8  ma- 
larial. 

More  ma- 
larial. 

Less  ma- 
larial. 

More  ma- 
hLrial. 

Less  ma- 
larial. 

First  

$44.58 
29.63 
20.84 
13.90 

$10.42 
6.95 
4.63 
8.47 

$33.97 
23.16 
16.21 
9.26 

$6.95 
4.63 
8.47 
2.32 

$43.43 
27.21 
19.69 
18.90 

$10.42 

Second 

6.96 

Third 

4.68 

Fourth 

8.47 

THE  TASK  WAGE  SYSTEM. 

The  task  wage  system  has  been  extensively  adopted  by  the  three 
companies,  but  the  Sicilian  company  does  not  apply  it  to  the  station 
service  and  uses  it  more  i^arely  than  the  other  two  companies,  particu- 
larly the  Adriatic  company,  which,  owing  to  its  very  active  industrial 
traffic,  has  seen  proper  to  give  it  a  greater  development,  and  has  applied 
it  to  such  branches  of  the  service  as  the  supervision  and  labor  of  road 
construction  and  maintenance,  which  the  Mediterranean  company  after 
a  trial  has  abandoned. 

The  task  wage  system  is  applied  to  the  following  branches  of  service: 

Freight  Handling  on  Slow  Freight  Trains. — The  employees 
engaged  in  this  class  of  labor  are  credited  with  a  fixed  amount  for  a  cer- 
tain unit  of  labor.  At  the  end  of  the  month  the  amounts  so  credited  for 
labor  performed  are  summed  up;  from  this  total  are  then  deducted  the 
amounts  set  down  as  the  regular  and  supplementary  wages  of  the  per- 
manent force  (not  including  wages  of  temporary  employees),  the  cost 
of  the  yard  service,  expenditures  due  to  losses  or  damages,  and  finally 
a  fixed  amount  for  wear  and  repair  of  tools.  If  after  the  deduction 
of  the  amount  of  these  items,  there  remains  a  surplus,  a  portion  of  it, 
usually  varying  from  20  to  35  per  cent,  is  distributed  semiannually 
among  the  employees.  The  distribution  of  this  part  of  the  surplus  is 
based  upon  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  labor  performed  by  each 
participant.  This  basis  of  distribution  is  not  made  known  to  the 
employees.  The}^  know  the  value  of  each  unit  and  the  number  of  units 
6f  labor  performed,  but  are  ignoi^ant  of  the  proportion  of  the  surplus 
which  each  will  receive,  which  amount  should  really  be  regarded  as  a 
gratuity  rather  than  a  participation  in  the  profits. 

Work  of  General  Inspection  of  the  Roadway. — The  gain  in 
this  case  is  computed  according  to  the  days  of  labor  saved  as  compared 
with  the  number  considered  necessary  and  just     The  calculation  is 
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made  on  the  basL^  that  each  employee  must  examine  daily  a  certain 
length  of  track.  An  amount  equal  to  a  part  of  the  value  of  the  time 
thus  saved  is  distributed  among  the  emplo3'ees. 

Labor  in  the  Workshops. — The  gain  by  the  task  wage  system  in 
this  branch  of  work  consists  of  the  difference  between  the  price  of  a 
piece  of  work  as  agreed  upon  between  the  company  and  the  working- 
men  and  the  actual  cost  of  the  labor  necessary  to  execute  it.  If  this 
difference  should  be  against  the  workingmen,  which  occurs  only  in 
exceptional  cases,  then  the  participants  in  the  task  must  reimburse  the 
company  to  that  extent.  This  reimbursement  may,  however,  be 
remitted  if  it  can  be  shown  that  the  deficit  was  due  to  lack  of  skill  and 
not  to  negligence. 

Besides  this  task  wage  depending  upon  the  cost  of  a  piece  of  work 
there  is  still  another,  called  a  premium,  which  depends  upon  the  time 
required  to  perform  the  task.  This  premium  increases  the  wages  of 
each  participant  (by  from  one-tenth  to  one-fifth  in  the  Adriatic  system) 
if  the  work  is  completed  before  a  stipulated  time. 

Labor  ik  the  Coal  Depots. — Task  wages  were  also  introduced  in 
the  coal  depots,  the  premium  consisting  of  a  uniform  allowance  for 
each  ton  handled  above  a  fixed  number  of  metric  tons  established  as  a 
normal  day's  work.     The  allowance  of  this  premium  is  optional. 

Supervision  and  Labor  or  Road  Construction  and  Mainte- 
nance.— In  the  first  division  of  the  Mediterranean  system  the  personnel 
formerly  had  a  right  to  as  many  times  750  lire  ($144.75)  as  there  were 
less  emploj^ees  in  each  class  than  were  established  by  the  organic  roll. 

EcoNO^nr  in  the  Use  of  Station  and  Office  Supplies. — ^To  each 
office  or  station  an  annual  allowance  is  made  for  certain  objectij  of 
regular  consumption  and  for  stationery.  The  personnel  is  entitled  to 
50  x>eT  cent  of  the  amount  saved  over  and  above  this  allowance. 

Office  Work. — ^In  the  auditing  division  of  the  Adriatic  system  the 
work  is  done  outside  the  normal  working  hours  and  even  at  the  homes 
of  the  employees.  The  compensation  for  this  work  is  agreed  upon 
from  time  to  time  between  the  division  chief  and  the  task  worker  and 
must  not  exceed  a  certain  sum  tdlowed  semiannually  for  this  purpose 
exclusive  of  the  regular  salary  allowance  from  one  semiannual  period 
to  another. 

In  the  Mediterranean  system  this  work  is  performed  outside  the 
regular  hours  and  is  paid  for  according  to  an  established  tariff  of 
remuneration.     The  work  is  not  obligatory. 

The  work  of  copying  contracts  and  tariffs  in  the  Mediterranean 
system  is  paid  for  according  to  a  fixed  scale  and  is  optional. 

In  order  to  give  a  correct  idea  of  the  results  of  the  task  wage  system, 
there  is  shown  in  the  following  table,  for  a  series  of  years,  the  total 
task-system  wages  paid  to  office  employees  in  6  Italian  cities. 
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TOTAL  TASK  WAGES  PAID  TO  RAILWAY  OFFICE  EMPLOYEES  IN  5  ITALIAN  CITIES, 

1885  TO  1895. 


Year. 

Turin. 

Naples. 

Milan. 

Siena. 

Rivarolo. 

Total. 

1885 

$66,402.10 
117,275.97 
128,591.89 
143,W2.28 
153,22L18 
152,469.84 
147,718.55 
150,730.81 
136, 149. 15 
140,011.96 
154,278.60 

$5,700.17 
18, 156. 63 
14,798.28 
17, 126. 62 
17,466.78 
16,841.94 
16,560.14 
17,321.72 
17,914.49 
19,865.19 
19,785.99 

$61,102.27 
135,019.85 
197,125.29 
223,596.30 
237,482,93 
243,513.90 
243,980  85 

1886 

$4,687.25 
11,109.88 
15,603.90 
17,166.72 
19.991.97 
21,890.04 
22,584.27 
20,886.68 
27,711.98 
31,203.67 

1887 

$42,625.24 
46,923.50 
49,638.25 
W,  210. 15 
55,890.37 
60,410.19 
64,059.29 
68,042.15 
76,693.74 

1888 

1889 

1890 

1891 

$1,931.75 
14,841.93 
23,029.41 
24, 3M.  68 
23,053.09 

1892 

265, 888. 92 

1893 

262  WJ9  02 

1894 

279, 485. 96 

1895 

304,015  09 

Total 

1,479,792.33 

517,492.88 

176,017.96 

192,786.36 

87,210.86 

2, 453, 250. 38 

It  may  be  stated  in  this  connection  that  the  Mediterranean  system 
has,  through  the  adoption  of  the  task  wage  system,  effected  a  saving 
of  1,638,172  lire  ($316,167.20)  in  yard  service  and  ordinary  labor  in 
the  stations  alone.  Of  this  sum  415,143  lire  ($80,122.60)  was  distrib- 
uted among  the  employees  as  their  share. 

Likewise,  in  consequence  of  the  adoption  of  this  task  wage  system 
by  the  Mediterranean  company,  the  following  premiums  were  paid 
during  3  fiscal  years,  1893-94  to  1895-96,  to  the  employees  participat- 
ing in  the  profits  arising  from  the  economic  use  of  materials  of  con- 
sumption: 

PREMIUMS  PAID  TO  EMPLOYEES  OF  MEDITERRANEAN  SYSTEM  OUT  OF  SAVINGS  FROM 
ECONOMIC  USE  OF  MATERIALS.  189a-94  TO  1895-96. 


Year. 

Amount  al- 
lotted. 

Amount  con- 
sumed. 

Premium  to 
personnel. 

1893-94 

$706, 786. 37       §669, Oil. 74 
612,031.77         552,361.98 
58.5,801.10         533,651.68 

$3^1, 747. 71 
29,898.09 
26,076.27 

1894-95 

1895-96 

Total 

1,901,622.24 

1,755,025.40 

90, 722. 07 

The  results  of  the  task  wage  system  seem,  therefore,  to  be  sufli- 
ciently  satisfactory,  as  well  for  the  company,  which  was  enabled  to 
save  considerable  amounts  of  money  on  the  current  expenses,  as  for 
the  employees,  who,  through  the  generosity  of  the  company,  were 
enabled  to  participate  in  these  savings.  That  the  task  wage  system  is 
approved  by  a  great  majority  of  the  employees  of  the  three  great  sys- 
tems waj3  evident  to  the  commission  of  inquiry  at  Turin  when  it  inter- 
rogated the  employees, who  presented  themselves  in  great  numbers.  It 
seemB  that  one  of  the  employees  began  to  make  a  speech,  not  against 
the  abuses  and  eflfects  of  the  task  wage  system,  but  against  task  labor 
itself  as  a  means  of  earning  wages.  He  was  interrupted  by  such  mani- 
fest signs  of  disapproval  that  he  was  obliged  to  admit  that  most  of 
his  companions  did  not  share  his  hatred  of  the  task  wage  system. 
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THE  SYSTEM  OF  GAIN  SHABINO  IK  THE  STATIONS. 

Closely  related  to  the  task  wage  system  is  that  of  gain  sharing  in 
the  stations.  This  system  was  introduced  in  Italy  in  1891  by  the 
Adriatic  company,  which  took  as  a  model,  with  some  modifications,  the 
plan  of  the  Austrian  Siidbahn.  This  system  had  been  followed  there 
for  a  long  time.  The  example  of  the  Adriatic  company  was  followed 
by  the  Mediterranean  and  Sicilian  companies.  The  latter,  however, 
after  having  introduced  it  as  an  experiment  in  its  stations  at  Catania 
and  at  Caltagirone,  discarded  it,  for  the  reason,  as  it  claimed,  that  the 
system  did  not  yield  good  results.  The  Adriatic  and  Mediterranean 
companies,  however,  retained  and  greatly  developed  the  system,  espe- 
cially the  Adriatic  company,  so  that  on  October  1, 1898,  there  were  461 
stations  operating  under  the  gain-sharing  system.  Of  this  number 
324  belonged  to  the  Adriatic  and  137  to  the  Mediterranean  company. 

The  Adriatic,  which  was  the  first  company  to  introduce  this  system, 
proposed  to  solve  the  following  problem: 

Leaving  untouched  the  fixed  and  supplementary  wages  and  exclud- 
ing from  the  new  arrangement  the  employees  whose  services  consist 
of  safeguarding  the  road — 

1.  How  to  reduce  the  station  personnel  in  the  administrative  bi'anches — 
that  is,  in  the  freight,  baggage,  ticket,  and  telegraph  offices — as  well  as 
in  the  clerical  and  laboring  force,  (a)  supplying  the  difference  in  the 
number  of  the  first  class  by  a  less  detailed  and  less  specialized  division 
of  labor,  and  obtaining  thereby  a  greater  intensity  of  work;  and  (b)  in 
the  second  class  securing  greater  intensity  of  labor  by  a  reduction  in 
the  force,  and,  whenever  this  force  should  not  be  sufficient  to  supply 
the  needs  of  the  station,  authorizing  the  station  master  to  employ- 
temporary  labor,  from  day  to  day,  as  may  be  necessary,  this  tempo- 
mry  help,  according  to  the  plans  of  the  company,  being  intended 
to  replace  gradually  the  permanent  laboring  force,  such  as  porters, 
laborers,  etc. 

2.  How  to  compensate  the  two  classes  of  employees  by  an  equitable 
division  of  the  savings  realized  through  the  increased  intensity  of  labor 
caused  by  the  new  arrangement. 

In  what  manner  has  the  Adriatic  company  solved  the  first  problem — 
that  is,  how  could  the  number  of  station  employees  be  reduced?  Here 
is  the  method  followed  by  the  company,  as  stated  by  the  latter: 

The  labor  in  the  stations  is  well  defined.  First  of  all,  it  is  necessary 
to  closely  distinguish,  in  the  case  of  the  station  personnel,  between 
hours  of  presence  in  service  and  hours  of  labor.  In  the  small  stations 
there  is  hardly  any  labor,  and  the  service  is  mostly  reduced  to  the 
necessity  of  being  present  at  the  time  when  trains  pass;  in  many  other 
stations  the  passenger  and  freight  service  would  require  less  than  one 
man's  labor.  In  these  cases  the  onlv  criterion  on  which  to  base  an 
estimate  of  the  force  necessary  to  perform  the  labor  called  for  consists 
E  seeing  to  it  that  the  hours  of  uninterrupted  rest  established  by  the 
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regulations  are  strictly  observed;  but  in  the  stations  which  have  cer- 
tain fixed  traffic  the  basis  on  which  to  establish  the  numerical  laboring 
force  is  different.  In  each  of  these  stations  one  can  daily  know  the 
number  and  kind  of  tickets  distributed;  the  number  of  pieces  of  bag- 
gage handled;  the  amount  of  freight  sent  off,  received,  or  in  transit; 
the  number  of  trains  made  up,  broken  up,  or  in  transit;  the  number 
of  cars  handled;  the  quantity  of  freight  handled;  the  number  of  tele- 
grams received  and  sent;  the  number  of  letters,  accounts,  and  statis- 
tical documents  emanating  from  the  superior  offices,  etc.  All  these 
operations  constitute  the  sum  total  of  the  labor  performed  at  the 
stations. 

On  this  information  is  detemiined  what  the  numerical  strength  of 
the  personnel  at  the  stations  should  be — that  is,  a  careful  calculation  of 
the  number  of  operations  effectively  completed  and  of  the  time  neces- 
sary to  perform  each  of  them  serves  as  the  basis  of  the  computation. 
In  this  manner  all  grounds  for  the  discussion  regarding  the  numerical 
sufficiency  of  the  station  personnel  are  eliminated,  particularly  as  the 
employees  themselves  must  make  out  monthly  statements  of  the  labor 
actually  perfoi*med  in  order  to  establish  the  proportionate  share  of  the 
premiums  to  which  each  one  is  individually  entitled.  By  this  means  it 
can  be  clearly  decided  whether  or  not  the  number  of  employees  is  ade- 
quate for  the  amount  of  labor  to  be  performed. 

The  units  of  time  necessary  for  each  station  operation  were  estab- 
lished in  accordance  with  the  following  estimates: 

Issuing  an  ordinary  ticket  on  which  there  is  no  special  registration  or 

price  computation 1  minute 

Issuinjj  a  ticket  at  reduced  price,  a  tourist's  ticket,  etc 10  minutes 

Weighing  and  checking  and  taxing  a  piece  of  baggage 3  minutes 

One  shipping  of  goods  by  fast  frei^t 10  minutes 

One  shipping  of  goods  by  slow  freight 15  minutes 

Clerical  work  for  a  train  in  transit '. 10  minutes 

Clerical  work  for  a  train  made  up  or  broken  up 25  minutes 

Clerical  work  for  each  car  arriving  or  departing 6  minutes 

Transmission  or  receipt  of  a  telegram 6  minutes 

For  other  clerical  work,  correspondence,  etc.,  there  is  allowed  for 
each  station  over  and  above  the  units  indicated  a  certain  length  of  time 
equal  in  value  to  20  per  cent  of  the  total  daily  labor  of  the  station.  On 
account  of  this  additional  allowance  it  becomes  necessary  to  engage  a 
greater  number  of  employees  than  would  be  strictly  necessary  for  the 
exigencies  of  the  service.  At  the  same  time  it  was  decided  that 
employees  occupied  in  clerical  work — issuing  tickets,  freight  service, 
telegraph  service,  etc. — should  be  held  to  a  maximum  of  8  hours  of  daily 
labor,  computed  in  the  manner  above  indicated. 

So  far  as  the  arrangement  in  the  stations  of  the  Mediterranean  sys- 
tem is  concerned  it  will  be  sufficient  to  mention  the  following  only: 
To  determine  the  number  of  persons  necessary  for  clerical  work,  the 
handling  of  tmins,  and  the  telegraph  service  (employees,  clerks,  and 
assistants),  the  calculation  is  based  upon  the  actual  labor  performed 
in  each  station,  which,  by  means  of  statistical  data  already  referred  to, 
is  perfectly  well  known.  In  the  same  manner  as  in  the  Adriatic  com- 
pany the  units  of  time  necessary  for  each  of  the  above-mentioned  opera- 
tions were  established,  the  time  necessary  for  supplementary  clerical 
work,  etc.,  being  included  in  the  units.     When  this  is  done  the  regular 
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number  of  employees  is  established,  with  the  reservation  that  no  matter 
what  number  of  hours  an  employee  is  present  in  service  he  can  not 
have  more  than  8  hours  of  actual  labor  per  day.  Provision  is  also 
made  on  special  occasions  for  supplementary  allowances  of  time.  As 
regards  the  employees  engaged  in  the  supervision  of  the  liandling  of 
merchandise — that  is,  assistants,  depot  keepers,  etc. — it  was  impossible 
to  find  an  absolute  basis.  The  company  was  therefore  forced  to  adapt 
itself  to  local  conditions. 

Having  in  this  manner  fixed  upon  the  number  of  laborers  and  porters 
sujEcient  for  the  needs  of  the  station  in  times  of  minimum  labor,  the  sta- 
tion master  is  allowed  to  provide  for  increasing  needs  by  engaging  tem- 
porary or  extra  help,  which,  in  ease  of  the  absence  of  regular  employees 
or  exceptionally  increased  labor,  may  also  be  used  for  clerical  work, 
provided  that  they  are  not  used  in  the  handling  of  trains  and  in  tele- 
graph service,  or  intrusted  with  labor  which  implies  the  handling  of 
money  or  which  is  such  as  to  put  them  in  direct  contact  with  the  public. 

So  far  as  the  personnel  employed  in  yard  service  is  concerned,  such 
as  yard  masters,  couplers,  switchmen,  etc.,  the  arrangement  existing 
before  the  gain-sharing  system  was  adopted  has  been  retained. 

Comparing  the  workings  of  the  Mediterranean  company  with  those 
of  the  Adriatic  some  little  difference  will  be  found,  although  not 
detailed  above;  for  instance,  while  the  first  docs  not  allow  the  employ- 
ment of  temporary  help  for  clerical  labor  save  in  exceptional  cases, 
the  second  allows  the  personnel  to  be  increased  by  as  many  temporary 
helpers  as  may  be  desired  as  well  for  manual  as  for  clerical  work,  but 
this  is  of  very  little  importance. 

The  system  requires,  therefore,  the  establishing  of  a  compensation 
of  a  uniform  fixed  allowance  for  each  operation,  on  the  basis  of  which 
there  is  prepared  for  the  station  a  monthly  balance  sheet  of  the  serv- 
ice on  the  gain-sharing  s^^stem,  and  this  determines  the  premiums  due 
the  employees  participating. 

The  balance  sheet  is  compiled  as  follows:  The  station  places  on  its 
credit  side  the  amount  (as  above  calculated)  for  the  operations  of 
handling  baggage  and  freight  and  for  yard  labor,  and  the  fixed  allow- 
ances made  for  policing  the  station,  night  watchmen,  etc. 

The  debit  side  consists  of  the  amount  for  3'ard  labor  performed 
either  with  a  locomotive  or  otherwise,  for  the  wages  of  the  permanent 
laborers  who  are  entitled  to  participate,  for  all  temporary  help  employed 
during  the  month,  and  for  the  expenses  of  the  repair  of  tools.  The 
excess  of  credits  over  debits  then  represents  the  amount  to  be  divided 
between  the  company  and  the  permanent  employees. 

The  following  is  the  balance  sheet  of  the  station  of  Codogno,  in  the 
Adriatic  system,  for  the  month  of  November,  1895,  and  will  sene  as 
an  example  of  the  method  of  determining  the  amount  to  be  distributed 
in  premiums.  ^^^^^^^^^  ^^  i^OOglC 
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STATION  BALANCE  SHEET  FOR  DETERMINING  BASIS  OF  DISTRIBUTION  OF  PREMIUMS 
TO  PERMANENT  EMPLOYEES  FOR  OODOGNO,  NOVEMBER,  1895. 


Items. 

Number  of 
units. 

Price  per 
unit. 

Amount. 

TO  THB  CREDIT  OF  THK  STATION. 

General  freight  service: 

Baggage  sent  out,  received,  or  in  transit 

Dogs....^ * 

668lrfOC€8 

iO.  019800 
.019300 
.087544 
.087544 
.009650 
.009650 
.052527 

.198000 
.057900 

$10.77 
12 

Fast  freight  sent  out,  received,  or  in  transit 

843.811  tons.... 
1^^1.851  tons  .. 

3.117  care 

60  care 

S0.ai3tons 

1  oar 

73  87 

Slow  freight  sent  out  or  received 

11^85 

TrAT|Rf«*fTing goTMl^,  genem)  merrhAAdine x...  ..  . 

30.  OS 

Transferring  goods,  carload  lots 

.58 

Shipping  for  railroad  service  sent  out,  received,  or  In 
transit. 

Loading  and  unloading  long  timber  on  coupled  cars 

Loadii^  and  unloading  road  locomotives  for  army 

1.59 
.19 

55  locomotives. 

8.18 

Total 

238.78 

4,450  care 

Yard  service: 

Possongcr  and  freight  cars  charged  to  station  and  freight 
cars  In  transit. 

.038600 

171.77 

Fixed  allowances  and  soDdrF  leceipU: 

Policing  of  station .           

19  30 

Service  of  night  watch 

11.58 

Ruhirtitute  labor  on  trains — (davs'  work ) 

4,03 

Premium  for  regularity  in  yard  service 

7  95 

Compensation  for  extra  labor 

3.01 

CompefMMition  for  voluntary  nubfftitution 

6.02 

Total 

50  89 

Grand  total « 

461.39 

19»|  hours 

TO  THE  DEBIT  OF  THE  STATION. 

Expen0e<(: 

Yard  labor  with  locomotives 

.579000 

115.61 

Six  participating  emplovees,  155  days - 

60.16 

Temporary  labor *. 

269  days 

.289500 

77.87 

Total 

253.54 

Excess  of  credit  over  debit 

207.85 

Grand  total 

461.39 

The  premium  which  then  falls  to  the  share  of  the  permanent 
^nployees  is  60  per  cent  of  the  excess  of  the  credits  over  the  debits 
after  deducting  the  premium  for  regularity  of  service  and  extra  labor. 
Apart  of  this  gain,  which  varies  from  80  to  90  per  cent  of  the  00  per 
cent,  is  immediately  divided  among  the  participating  employees;  the 
remaining  portion  of  the  60  per  cent  is  deposited  in  the  postal  savings 
bank  and  constitutes  a  reserve  fund  with  which  to  cover  contingent 
expeases,  a^  for  thefts,  goods  damaged,  etc.  At  the  end  of  the  year 
the  amount  of  these  savings  left  over,  increased  by  part  of  the  income 
dierived  from  opeiutions  of  loading  and  unloading  which  the  stations 
undertake  for  private  parties,  is  divided  exclusively  among  the  par- 
ticipating employees. 

A  committee  of  the  employ' ees  of  the  station  (including  at  least  one 
of  the  laborers)  is  appointed,  which  manages  the  reserve  fund. 

The  two  brief  statements  which  follow  give,  first,  the  distribution 
of  the  surplus  among  the  employees,  the  company,  and  the  reserve 
faDd,  and  second,  the  movement  of  the  reserve  fund  for  the  station  of 
CodogDO  for  November,  1895.  ^.^.^.^^^  ^^  i^OOglC 
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DISTRIBUTION    OF   SURPLUS    TO    EMPLOYEES,    COMPANY,    AND    RESERVE    FUND    FOR 
STATION  OF  CODOGNO,  NOVEMBER,  1896. 


Division  of  excess  of  credit  over  debit. 


Amount. 


Excess  of  credit  over  debit 

Deduct  premium  for  regularity  of  service  and  extra  labor 

Remainder  to  be  divided  between  employees  and  company 

Part  ( 40  per  cent)  refunded  to  company 

Part  (60  per  cent)  apportioned  as  emplovecb'  share 

Part  of  employees'  share  (10  per  cent)  placed  in  reserve  fund 

Part  of  employees'  share  (90  per  cent)  paid  immediately  to  employees. 


$207.85 
10.96 


196.89 
78.76 


118. 13 
11.81 


106.32 


Following  is  a  statement  of  the  movement  of  the  reserve  fund  of 
the  station  of  Codogno  for  November,  1896: 

Income  from  loading  and  unloading  performed  at  tlie  charge  of  pcUrons, 

Balance  from  preceding  month $ 

Received  during  month 

Total 

To  be  deducted,  paid  to  employees  transferred 

Balance 

Retained  from  the  gains  which  were  allotted  to  the  employees  who  participated  in  the  gain- 
sharing  system. 

Remainder  from  preceding  month $44. 80 

Retention  of  10  per  cent  of  gains  of  the  month 11. 81 

Retained  from  employees  on  account  of  indebtedness  to  the  railway  com- 
pany   

Total 66.61 

To  be  deducted : 

Share  paid  to  employees  transferred 

Indemnities  paid  for  transfer  of  employees 5. 96 

Rectification  of  error 

Total 6.96 

Remainder 60. 65 

The  premium,  which  is  determined  monthly  and  which  amounted, 
for  instance,  in  the  station  of  Codogno  to  650.88  lire  ($106.32)  in 
November,  1896,  must  be  divided  among  the  individual  employees  who 
participate  in  the  gain-sharing  system. 

This  division  could  not  be  made  in  equal  shares  among  the  whole 
personnel  without  committing  an  injustice  to  the  most  capable  and 
most  active,  neither  could  it  be  made  in  proportion  to  the  regular  pay 
of  each  individual,  because  the  class  of  employees  which  has  the 
smallest  pay  and  which  lends  the  most  efficacious  aid  by  its  labor  to 
accomplish  the  savings  would  suffer  most. 

The  division,  therefore,  has  been  based  on  two  criteria:  One  which 
keeps  account  of  the  capabilities  of  all  of  the  employees  and  estab- 
lishes various  groups  based  on  this  record^  different  quotas  being 
assigned  to  each  of  the  various  groups  thus  established;  the  other, 
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which  keeps  account  of  the  number  of  days  at  work.  In  this  manner 
the  yardmen  and  laborers  may  have  in  many  cases  quotas  of  premiums 
assigned  to  them  which  are  equal  to  those  of  higher  employees.  The 
difference  in  premiums  among  the  employees  of  the  same  class  is 
always  according  to  the  number  of  days  at  work.  The  averages  of 
monthly  maximiun  premiums  and  of  all  premiums  paid  to  certain 
classes  of  the  employees  at  all  stations  of  the  Adriatic  system  from 
1891  to  1895,  inclusive,  are  as  follows: 

AVERAGE   MONTHLY   PREMIUMS    PAID    IN   CERTAIN   OCCUPATIONS   IN    THE   ADRIATIC 

SYSTEM,  1891  TO  1895. 


Occupations. 


station  masters 

Managers 

Clerks 

Gatekeepers... 

Yardmen 

Switchmen 

Laborers 


Average  I 

of  maxi- 1    Average 

mum    I      of  all 
monthly    monthly 

pre-      I  premiums, 
miums. 


«11.77 
7.72 
6.79 
3.28 
4.05 
4.05 
4.05 


$7.91 
5.02 
8.86 
2.12 
2,70 
2.70 
2,70 


In  order,  however,  to  better  explain  the  workings  of  the  system  the 
method  by  which  the  premium  of  650.88  lire  ($106.32)  before  mentioned 
was  distributed  to  the  employees  of  the  station  of  Codogno  is  given  as 
an  example. 

PREMIUMS  PAID  TO  INDIVIDUAL  EMPLOYEES  AT  THE  STATION  OF  CODOGNO,  NOVEM- 
BER, 1895. 


Em- 
ploy- 
ee 
num- 
ber. 

Occupation. 

Days 
pres- 
ent. 

Premium. 

Premium 

Num- 
ber of 
shares. 

Value 
of  one 
share. 

Total. 

for  rejru-  i^remium 
service.      ^^"ot. 

Total. 

1 

Station  master 

31 
81 
31 
27 
29 
31 
31 
31 
23 
27 
81 
31 
81 
31 
31 
28 
31 
31 
31 
31 
31 
31 
28 
3 
31 

2.50 
1.50 
1.50 
1.25 

r\ 

(a) 
(a) 
(a) 

.75 
.75 
.75 
.50 
.50 
.50 
.50 
.75 
.75 
.75 
.75 
.75 
.76 
.75 

«6.3654 
5.3654 
5.36M 
5.3654 
5.3654 
5.8654 
5.8654 
5.36M 
5.3654 
5.3654 
5.3654 
5.3654 
6.3654 
5.3654 
6.3654 
5.8654 
5.3654 
5.3654 
5.3654 
5.3654 
5.8654 
5.3654 
5.3654 
5.3654 
5.8654 

$13.42 

8.06 

8.05 

5.84 

63.42 

63.65 

63.65 

63.65 

62.71 

63.18 

4.02 

4.02 

4.02 

4.02 

2.69 

2.42 

2.69 

2.69 

4.02 

4.02 

4.02 

4.02 

3.64 

.39 

4.02 

1 

$13,42 

2 

Station  master 

10.89 

8.94 

3 

Manager 

8.05 

4 

Clerk 

i 

5.84 

5 

Clerk  

1 

8.42 

6 

Clerk 

8.65 

7 

Clerk 

.78 

4.43 

8 

Clerk 

8.65 

9 

aerk 

2.71 

10 

Clerk 

8.18 

11 

Gate  keeper 

4.02 

12 

Gate  keeper 

4.02 

13 

Gate  keeper 

4.02 

14 

Yard  master 

11.93 
1.54 
1.39 
l.M 
1.54 

5.95 

15 

Yard  man 

.72 

4.95 

16 

Yard  man 

8.81 

17 

Yard  man      ...                  :.. 

4.23 

18 

Yard  man 

.63 

4.86 

19 

TjAmn  fpndpr                                   .    .    . 

4.02 

20 

Laborer 

4.02 

21 

Laborer 

4.02 

22 

Laborer 

4.02 

23 

Laborer 

8.64 

24 

Laborer 

.89 

25 

Laborer 

4.02 

Total 

21.00 

106.32 

7.94 

8.02 

117.28 

a  Four  shares  apportioned  to  clerks  collectively. 

6  These  figures  vary  somewhat  from  those  calculated  on  the  basis  of  the  share  value  as  given  In  the 
preceding  column.    They  are  the  equivalents,  however,  of  the  original  figures  given  in  the  Italian 
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From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  the  shares  gained  by  the  employees  at 
this  station  varied  from  2^  for  station  masters  to  one-half  share  for 
yard  men;  that  is,  from  69.52  lire  ($13.4:2)  for  one  station  master  to 
20.85  lire  {U.02)  paid  to  laborers  and  to  13.90  lire  ($2.69)  paid  to 
yard  men,  taking  into  consideration  the  full  month's  work.  The 
amount  of  premium  within  any  class,  it  will  be  seen,  is  also  propor- 
tionate to  the  number  of  days  employed.  In  some  stations  the  station 
master  may  be  entitled  to  as  many  as  4  shares. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  number  of  parts  or  shares  into  which  the 
total  premiimi  of  550.88  lire  ($106.32)  is  divided  is  21.  The  sum  which 
each  employee  receives  is  more  or  less  according  to  the  number  of 
shares  with  which  he  appears  in  this  division,  and  the  number  of 
shares  is  in  accordance  with  the  importance  of  his  functions. 

This  holds  good  for  the  Adriatic  sj'stem. 

In  the  Mediterranean  company,  under  a  similar  system,  a  unit  price 
for  each  opei*ation  is  established  upon  which  the  allowances  are  based; 
all  the  operations  performed,  multiplied  by  the  i-espective  unit  prices, 
together  with  the  fixed  allowances  and  sundry  other  items,  constitute 
the  credit  side  of  the  account.  The  debit,  as  in  the  Adriatic  companj', 
consists  of:  The  total  expenses  actually  incurred  for  yard  service,  the 
amount  of  the  average  monthly  wages  paid  the  permanent  inferior 
class  of  employees,  the  expenses  incurred  for  temporary  help,  and  the 
expenses  incurred  for  repair  of  railway  tools  and  sundry  other 
pui'poses. 

The  account,  as  in  the  Adriatic  cx)mpany,  is  settled  monthly  and  the 
gains — that  is  to  say,  the  excess  of  the  credit  over  the  debit — ^are  divided 
in  the  following  proportions:  Fifty-four  per  cent  is  paid  to  the 
emploj'ees  immediately,  40  per  cent  goes  to  the  company,  and  6  per 
cent  goes  to  the  reserve  fund,  which  is  managed  very  nearly  in  the 
same  manner  as  that  of  the  stations  of  the  Adriatic  company. 

When  it  becomes  necessary  to  divide  the  aggregated  gains  belonging 
to  the  employees  as  a  whole  among  all  those  who  as  indi\nduals  form 
that  personnel,  the  Mediterranean  company  divides  it  in  the  following 
proportions:  Station  master,  6  shares  in  some  stations,  in  others  5  to 
-H;  assistant  station  master,  3  shares;  managers,  3  shares;  employees 
in  train  servicx?,  2i  shares;  higher  employees  and  clerks,  2  shares; 
assistants,  li  shares;  yard  masters,  2i  shares;  yard  men,  1^  shares; 
depot  keepers,  IJ  shares;  laborers,  1  share. 

But  the  entire  personnel,  even  if  not  comprised  in  the  above  list,  may 
participate  in  the  gains,  providing  that  it  has  also  been  emploj'ed  in 
part  on  labors  pertaining  to  the  service  which  comes  under  the  gain- 
shaiung  system.  So,  for  example,  in  the  stations  in  which  the  switch- 
men ma}',  according  to  the  station  regulations,  be  used  as  laborers,  the 
latter  may  participate  in  proportion  to  the  labor  performed,  half  a 
share  being  usually  assigned  to  each.  #    OOQiP 
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As  an  example  of  the  practical  application  of  the  system  of  gain 
sharing  in  the  Mediterranean  company,  the  station  of  Asti,  which 
was  one  of  the  first  stations  in  which  the  experiment  of  labor  on  the 
gain-sharing  system  was  introduced,  may  be  taken.  It  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  with  different  figures,  but  on  the  same  plan,  the  varia- 
tions occur  in^  the  other  stations. 

SCHEDULE  OF  CREDITS  USED  IX  DETERMINING  BASIS  OF  DISTRIBUTION  OF  PREMIUMS 
TO  EMPLOYEES  OP  STATION  OF  ASTL 


Unit. 

Amounts  allowed  per  unit. 

To  the  credit  of  the  station. 

July  to  De^ 

cember, 

Includve, 

1893. 

1894. 

January, 
1895,toJan- 
uarr,1896, 
inclusive. 

Now  in 
force. 

Freight  handled: 

Baggage  sent  oat,  recetved,  or  In  transit. 
Dogs 

Ton  ... 

Dog.... 
Ton  ... 
Ton  ... 
Ton  ... 
Ton  ... 

Ton  ... 
Ton  ... 
Car.... 
Car.... 
Car.... 
Car. 

10. 063082 
.019300 
.063082 
.063032 
.W9025 
.05'2627 

.052527 
.052627 
.060480 
.0380)0 
.067900 

10.070085 
.019300 
.061281 
.0&4783 
.050776 
.056028 

.070035 
.070085 
.069480 
.067350 
.097200 
.096500 

90.062527 
.019300 
.043772 
.01:^772 
.031516 
.043772 

.  03.5018 
.035018 
.077200 
.067550 
.067560 

90.063032 

.019300 

Fast  freight  Bent  out  or  received 

Fast  freight  transferred  in  transit 

Slow  freight  pent  out  or  received 

Slow  freight  transferred  in  transit,  gen- 
eral merchandise  or  carload  lots. 
Shining  for  railroad  service- 
Fast  freight  sent  out,  received,  or 

transferred  in  transit. 
Slow  freight  sent  ont.  received,  or 
transferred  In  transit. 
Disinfeeting  cars 

.010270 

.  ai(r270 

.  035018 
.  010270 

.a36018 
.035018 
.096500 

Yard  service: 

Passenger  cars  charged  to  station  or  in 

transit. 
Freight  cars  charged  to  station  or  in 

transit. 
Freight  ears  freighted  to  workshops 

having  special  tracks. 
Locomotives  tnrned 

.048250 
.048250 

Fixed  allowances  for  sundry  services: 

Policing  station 

Watching  of  station 

Lightingr 

Switching 

General  station  expenses 

Substitute  labor  on  trains  (a) 

Month . 
Month. 
Month. 
Month. 
Month. 

10.422000 
11.580000 
3.860000 
21.280000 

12.738000 
172.349000 

25.476000 
152.856000 

21.230000 

12.738000 
158.067000 

25.476000 
17^332000 

38.021000 

ai.  231000 

138. 767000 

t        25.476000 

178.332000 

58  479000 

Absence  of  personnel  (a) t ' 





Services  pertaining  to  management, 
supervision,  and  handling  of  freight. 

Fixed  allowance  for  substitate  yard 
labor. 

Fixed  allowance  for  receiving  and  con- 
signing trains  and  for  handling  cars. 

Fixed  allowance  for  copying  bills  of 
lading. 

Serxicei  of  foot  warmers 

Month. 
Month. 
Month. 
Month. 
Month. 

135.872000 
173.700000 

b 140. 890000 

134.887700 

318.836000 

14.475000 

12.738000 

6.W8000 

8.974500 



a  Occasional. 


6  In  October,  1896,  the  amount  was  increased  to  8166.752. 


In  the  station  of  Asti,  during  the  month  of  October,  1895,  th€ 
expenses  incurred  were  greater  than  the  ereditj^  allowed.  The  exact 
details  of  the  settlement  in  the  gain  sharing  of  this  station  for  the 
month  of  October,  1895,  in  which  the  account  closed  with  a  deficit  of 
415.61  lire  ($80.21),  were  as  follows: 


TO   THE  CREDIT   OF  THE  STTATION. 

8,749  cars  handled  (at  6.755  cents  per  car) 1590.99 

Handling  freight,  baggage,  disinfecting  cars,  etc 325. 42 

Policing  station 12.  74 

^*«'^^P'''S b'gWzeatytiOOgl^®^ 
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Lighting $25.48 

Switching 178.33 

General  station  expenses 38. 02 

Help  of  extra  employees  on  trains  1  63  S7 

Absence  of  personnel J 

Services  i)ertaining  to  the  handling,   supervision,   and  manipulation  of 

freight 135.87 

Fixed  allowance  for  yard  service 173.  70 

Total  credit 1,701.99 

TO   THE   DEBIT   OF  THE  STATION. 

l,164i  hours  of  yard  service  with  locomotive  (at  57.9  cents  per  hour) $674. 39 

R^ular  inferior  class  of  employees 825. 46 

Temporary  labor  (478^  days) 167.34 

Employees  sent  or  transferred  to  Asti  for  extra  service 96.  75 

Employees  residing  in  Asti  employed  as  substitutes  to  replace  regular  but 

absent  employees 18. 26 

Total  debit 1,782.20 

Excess  of  debit  over  credit 80. 21 

During  the  month  covered  the  average  cost  per  car  handled  was 
0.54  lira  (10.422  centij),  while  the  unit  allowance  ^er  car  handled, 
0.35  lira  (6.755  cents),  plus  the  supplementary  fixed  allowance  of  900 
lire  ($173.70)  for  yard  service  apportioned  to  the  8,749  cars  actually 
handled,  equal  to  0.103  lira  (1.9879  cents)  per  car,  makes  a  total 
allowance  per  car  of  0.453  lira  (8.7429  cents),  that  is,  an  allowance  of 
0.087  lii*a  (1.6791  cents),  less  than  the  actual  cost. 

A  smiilar  result  is  found  in  the  month  of  October  during  the  pre- 
ceding year  (1894),  in  which  the  account  was  as  follows: 

TO   THE   CREDIT   OF  THE   STATION. 

Cars  handled  on  basis  of  unit  of  price $540. 56 

Handling  freight  on  the  basis  of  unit  of  price •     458. 46 

Various  allowances  (including  fixed  allowance  for  yard  service) 585. 14 

Total  credit 1,584.16 

TO   THE   DEBIT   OF  THE   STATION. 

Hours  of  yard  service  with  locomotive 1542. 28 

Regular  inferior  class  of  employees 822. 28 

Temporary  labor 166.56 

Employees  sent  from  other  stations  and  transferred  to  Asti  for  extra  service. .  79. 62 

Repair  of  railroad  tools 2.  70 

Corrections  in  the  preceding  account 2. 12 

Total  debit 1,615.56 

Excess  of  debit  over  credit 31. 40 

The  average  cost  per  car  handled  during  the  month  covered  by  this 
account  amounts  to  0.55  lira  (10.615  cents),  while  the  unit  allowjance 
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per  car  handled  was  0.35,  0.40,  or  0.50  lira  (6.755,  7.72,  or  9.65  cents) 
according  as  it  included  passenger  cars,  freight  cars  charged  to  the 
station,  or  cars  belonging  to  private  parties,  an  average  of  0.383  lira. 
(7.3919  cents)  per  car;  or  in  detail  0.35  lira  (6.755  cents)  per  car  for 
2,589  passenger  cars,  0.40  lira  (7.72  cents)  per  car  for  4,628  freight 
cars  charged  to  the  station,  and  0.50  lira  (9.65  cents)  per  car  for  87 
ears  belonging  to  private  parties,  the  total  number  of  oars  being  7,304^ 

In  addition  to  this  there  was  the  fixed  allowance  for  yard  service  of 
698.90  lire  ($134.89)  for  handling  cai-s,  which,  on  the  basis  of  7,304^ 
cars  actually  handled,  was  equal  to  a  price  per  car  of  0.096  lira  (1.8528 
cents),  showing  total  allowance  per  car  of  0.479  lira  (9.2447  cents),  or 
0.071  lira  (1.3703  cents)  per  car  less  than  the  actual  cost  of  the  labor. 

In  the  month  of  October,  1896,  however,  the  account  closed  in  favor 
of  the  credit  side,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  items: 

TO   THE  CREDIT   OP  THE   STATION. 

Care  handled  on  the  basis  of  the  unit  price  of  4.825  cents $420. 31 

Handling  freight  on  the  basis  of  the  unit  price  of  4.825  cents 255. 64 

Various  allowances  (including  fixed  allowance  for  yard  service  of  $318.84) .      974. 27 

Total  credit 1,650.22 

TO  THE   DEBIT  OF  THE  STATION. 

Houre  of  yard  service  with  locomotive $476. 90 

Regular  inferior  class  of  employees 844. 37 

Temporary  labor 184. 82 

Employees  sent  from  other  stations  and  transferred  to  Asti  for  extra  service .  86. 05^ 

Employees  residing  in  Asti  employed  as  substitutes  for  othere 23. 45 

Total  debit 1,615.5^ 

Excess  of  credit  over  debit 34. 65 

During  this  month  the  average  cost  per  car  handled  was  0.40  lira 
(7.72  cents),  while  the  corresponding  unit  allowance  per  car  handled 
was  0.25  lira  (4.825  cents),  besides  the  fixed  allowance  for  yard  service 
of  1,652  lire  ($318.84),  which,  on  the  basis  of  8,711  cars  handled,  equals- 
a  price  per  car  of  0.19  lira  (3.667  cents);  that  is  to  say,  there  was  a. 
total  of  0.44  lii-a  (8.492  cents),  showing  an  earning  of  0.04  lira  (0.772 
cent)  per  car. 

The  reason  why  a  loss  instead  of  a  gain  resulted  in  many  cases  from, 
the  adoption  of  the  system  is  seen  in  the  history  of  Asti.  In  the  year 
1894  the  allowance  for  yard  labor  was  only  698.90  lire  ($134.89)  and 
the  loss  was  $31.40;  in  1895  the  allowance  for  yard  labor  was  raised  to 
900  lire  ($173.70)  and  the  loss  was  $80.21;  in  1896  the  allowance  for 
yard  labor  was  again  raised  to  1,652  lire  ($318.84)  and  the  excess  of 
credit  over  debit,  or  the  gain,  was  $34.63. 

The  fault  has  been  not  in  the  gain-sharing  system,  but  in  the  way  it 
has  been  applied.     The  company  established  a  basis  of  fixed  allowancea 
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SO  low  that  the  expenses  incurred  were  greater  than  the  allowances 
credited.  To  pix)duce  a  gain  instead  of  the  loss  the  company  increased, 
in  1896,  the  allowance  to  $318.84.  In  most  stations  the  experience  in 
the  first  years  of  the  system  has  been  the  same.  As  the  losses  are  not 
chargeable  to  any  negligence  on  the  part  of  the  employees,  but  to 
defects  in  the  working  out  of  the  s^^stem,  the  company  has  been  obliged 
to  remit  the  share  of  the  losses  chargeable  to  the  employees.  The  per 
cent  of  the  losses  remitted  of  the  premiums  paid  to  employees  is  as 
follows  in  the  Adriatic  system:  In  the  year  1892,  22. 60  per  cent;  12.96 
per  cent  in  1893;  2.05  per  cent  in  1894;  0.93  per  cent  in  1895,  and  2.22 
per  cent  in  1896.  From  this  it  appears  that  while  the  losses  remitted 
were  high  in  proportion  to  the  premiums  paid  in  the  first  years  of 
the  working  of  the  system,  they  are  now  but  a  mere  trifle.  The  bases 
of  the  gain-sharing  system  have  been  in  each  station  revised  so  as  to 
substitute  gains  for  losses. 

It  now  becomes  proper  to  judge  the  system  of  gain  sharing  in  the 
stations,  in  order  to  see  whether  this  system  is  of  such  a  nature  that  it 
can  be  recommended  for  imitation  to  other  countries  as  adequate  to 
conciliate  the  interests  of  the  laboring  men  and  those  of  the  companies 
operating  the  railways. 

At  first  sight  it  would  seem  that  a  system  which  incites  the  laborer 
to  greater  exertion  and  to  the  utilization  of  all  his  time  with  the  hope 
of  a  considerable  participation  in  the  savings  in  the  operating  expenses 
of  the  stations  effected  thereby  should  be  recognized  by  all  as  a  system 
able  to  accomplish  the  double  purpose  (1)  of  benefiting  the  employees 
by  increasing  their  pay  and  (2)  of  reducing  the  cost  of  operation. 

In  reality,  however,  the  complaints  of  the  workingmen  themselves, 
of  the  chambers  of  commerce,  of  the  communes,  of  the  public,  and  of 
the  governmental  inspectors  against  the  system  are  great  and  numer- 
ous. It  is  necessary,  however,  to  examine  and  judge  the  system,  both 
in  detail  and  as  a  whole  and  in  regard  to  its  effects,  in  order  to  discover 
the  causes  underlying  the  widely  divergent  views. 

First  of  all,  the  preliminary  question  must  be  solved,  whether  the 
gain-sharing  system  is  applicable  to  the  station  service  and  whether  it 
is  not  incompatible  with  the  benefits  to  which  the  public  is  entitled.  In 
this  connection  it  may  be  observed  that  the  gain-sharing  system  is 
considered  by  many  as  not  applicable  to  the  station  service,  because  such 
service  is  too  complex,  mixed,  and  variable,  and  too  closely  ccmnected 
with  the  public  safety. 

Abuse  of  the  task  system,  whether  by  not  allowing  a  suflScient  remuner- 
ation or  by  exacting  too  much  labor  to  permit  good  work,  can  not  occa- 
sion any  damage,  because  the  system  is  applied  exclusively  to  functions 
of  a  special  character  (like  the  consumption  of  fuel,  the  performance 
of  ordinary  labor,  etc.).  But  abuse  of  the  gain-sharing  system  might 
compromise  the  regularity  and  safety  of  the  service,  because  it  is 
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applied  at  the  stations  where  the  labor  is  composed  of  many  variable  and 
indeteiTOinable  functions,  all  of  which  affect  the  regularit}'  and  safety  of 
the  service.  The  gain-sharing  system  interposed  between  the  employee 
and  the  service  to  be  performed  causes  the  employee  to  lose  sight  of 
the  important  and  only  end  which  he  should  ever  look  to  and  submit 
to,  and  that  is  the  regularity  and  the  safety  of  the  service. 

The  operating  companies  establish  the  basis  of  the  gain-sharing  sys- 
tem in  such  a  manner  as  to  reduce  the  number  of  i^gular  employees  as 
much  as  possible.  The  station  masters,  who  direct  the  management  of 
the  gain-sharing  system,  are  interested  in  increasing  the  profit  allotted 
to  themselves,  either  by  not  performing  any  or  by  performing  little  yard 
service  with  locomotives,  or  by  not  engaging  any  or  only  a  few  tem- 
porary employees,  and  this  for  the  reason  that  both  classes  of  expendi- 
tures weigh  heavily  on  the  debit  side  of  the  account  of  the  station, 
diminishing  the  benefits  to  be  divided.  Is  it  not  to  be  feared  that  this 
schema  of  management  will  lead  to  impairing  the  regularity  and  the 
safety  of  the  servic*e  ? 

Considering  the  question  thus  expressed,  it  seems  necessary  to  con- 
clude that  the  safety  of  the  service  and  the  lives  of  travelers  should  not 
be  placed  in  danger  by  maintaining  a  system  which  induces  the  station 
masters  to  exaggeitite  the  savings  in  the  expenses  which  are  necessary 
for  the  good  working  of  the  railway  service.  One  workingman,  being 
interrogated  by  the  commission  of  inquiry",  summed  up  in  the  follow- 
ing sharp  and  effective  manner  his  opinion  of  the  gain-sharing  system: 
'*In  the  gain-sharing  system  the  lion's  share  falls  to  the  company,  the 
cub's  share  to  the  station  master,  the  crumbs  from  the  table  to  the 
employees,  and  the  annoyance  to  the  public." 

But  befoi-e  pronouncing  such  a  severe  condemnation  it  is  necessaiy 
to  examine  carefully  the  system  of  gain  sharing  in  all  its  details  in 
order  to  see  if  it  is  really  of  such  a  nature  as  to  endanger  the  regularity 
and  the  safety  of  the  service.  The  plan  of  operation  of  the  system 
provides,  as  has  been  said  already,  for  the  substitution  of  temporary 
laborers  (taken  on  from  time  to  time,  accoixiing  to  the  needs  of  the 
service)  for  a  part  of  the  regular  employees  paid  by  the  month  or  by 
the  year,  and  for  allowing  to  the  station  masters  a  freer  hand  in  the 
distribution  of  the  duties  of  the  service. 

By  using  temporarj'^  employees  the  companies  gain  the  advantage  of 
having  a  laboring  j)ei-sonnel  proportionate  to  the  traffic,  which  is  con- 
tinually changing,  and  of  paying  them  according  to  the  price  of  labor 
in  the  particular  locality.  This  effects  a  saving  as  compared  with  the 
system  of  regular  employees  only,  who  must  have  uniform  wages 
throughout  the  whole  country. 

This  appears  certainly  to  be  an  undeniable  advantage,  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  disadvantages  are  not  lacking  upon  close  examination. 
Some  say  that  the  temporary  workers,  not  having  any  ciw*eeivia|k>ok 
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forward  to,  are  poor  workmen;  others  say,  on  the  conti-ary,  that  being 
liable  to  be  discharged  at  any  moment  they  work  all  the  more  zeal- 
ously. Some  see  a  danger  of  more  thefts  because  the  station  masters, 
being  interested  in  the  saving  of  expenses  for  wages,  do  not  make  care- 
ful selections;  others  are  of  the  contrary  opinion  and  say  that  for  the 
above-mentioned  reasons  the  temporary  employees  are  at  the  mercy  of 
the  administration,  and  as  the  thefts  and  the  pilfering  would  weigh 
heavily  on  the  debit  side  of  the  station  account  the  workmen  are 
greatly  interested  in  watching  one  another;  to  which  the  defenders  of 
the  peniianent-employee  system  answer  that  when,  in  a  station  work- 
ing on  the  gain-sharing  system,  there  is  much  labor  to  perform  no 
time  is  left  the  employees  for  watching  one  another. 

The  best  system  to  pursue  would  be,  following  the  plan  which  the 
companies  have  adopted,  to  compromise  between  the  two  elements,  so 
that  the  number  of  regular  employees  would,  in  fact,  be  commensurate 
with  the  ordinary  traffic,  and  to  call  in  temporary  help  only  in  case  of 
an  extraordinary  amount  of  business.  This  principle,  which  is  already 
embodied  in  the  general  plan,  should  be  worked  out  in  practice  so  as 
to  prevent  any  abuse  by  the  station  masters.  In  this  manner  the  nec- 
essary elasticity  could  be  obtained,  and  the  danger  would  be  avoided 
of  having  the  station  master,  in  order  to  economize  greatly,  select 
incompetent  persons  who  offer  their  services  at  a  small  price.  The 
most  important  point  in  the  system,  then,  would  be  to  determine  a  pmc- 
tical  method  of  establishing  the  regular  working  force.  This  force 
should  be  neither  excessive  nor  too  small,  but  in  regard  to  number  and 
distribution  the  employees  should  be  adequate  for  the  work  to  be 
performed. 

In  order  to  determine  whether  the  number  of  employees  is  sufficient, 
it  would  be  necessary  to  value  the  labor  performed  by  them  according 
to  certain  criteria,  which  should  be  sufficiently  liberal  to  meet  all  emer- 
gencies which  might  occur  if  a  more  important  labor  than  the  ordinary 
were  required.  Instead  of  this,  the  time  allowances  for  the  various 
operations  are  (1)  incomplete,  because  they  do  not  contain  all  the 
operations  to  be  performed  by  the  employees,  and  (2)  they  are  erro- 
neous, because  they  are  so  restricted  that  in  some  stations,  for  certain 
operations,  they  would  not  be  sufficient  for  the  very  best  employee  to 
perform  the  task.  The  necessary  consequence,  therefore,  is  an  insuf- 
ficient number  of  employees,  and  through  this  an  overburdening  of 
labor.  At  Terni  95  hours  were  allowed  the  employees  for  labor,  while 
166  hours  were  actually  required  for  its  performance. 

The  total  hours  of  labor  which  theoretically  should  be  sufficient  to 
perform  all  the  labor  of  the  stations  is  divided  by  8,  which  represents 
the  daily  hours  of  labor  for  each  employee,  the  quotient,  therefore, 
giving  the  number  of  the  employees  which  on  this  basis  should  be  con- 
nected with  the  station.     If  there  is  a  remainder  in  the  division  and 
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this  remainder  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  4,  an  employee,  called  a 
'*  half-timer,"  is  engaged,  who  may  be  employed  during  one-half  of  the 
month  in  a  station  without  acquiring  thereby  any  right  to  participate 
in  the  gains.  But  here  seems  to  be  an  absurdity  when  it  is  said  that 
in  one  station  in  which  the  work  should  be  expedited  from  day  to  day, 
perhaps  even  from  hour  to  hour,  for  15  days  it  could  be  performed  by 
only  3  employees  and  for  the  next  15  days  there  must  be  4  emplo^'^ees 
for  the  same  labor  without  changing  in  any  way  their  individual  com- 
pensation. 

Just  as  the  system  of  gain  sharing  is  imperfect  as  applied  in  deter- 
mining the  number  of  the  employees,  so  is  it  also  imperfect  when 
applied  to  the  accounts  kept  at  the  stations.  The  monthly  accounts 
which  are  made  up  in  the  stations  working  on  the  gain-sharing  system 
have  been  explained,  and  the  accounts  of  the  stations  of  Codogno 
(Adriatic  company)  and  of  Asti  (Mediterranean  company)  have  been 
given  as  examples.  In  order  to  see  how  imperfect  the  system  of 
accounts  is,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  state  that  the  accounts  of  the  station 
of  Asti  showed  losses.  In  cases  where  the  company  has  not  made 
good  the  loss  to  the  employees  who  have  labored  in  excess  of  ordinary 
work,  they  have,  instead  of  receiving  a  premium,  been  obliged  to  sub- 
mit to  a  diminution  of  their  pay. 

To  demonstrate  how  erroneous  are  the  bases  of  the  accounts  of  the 
stations,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  state  that  the  stations  receive  premiums 
on  the  basis  of  quintals  of  freight  handled,  but  it  happens  that  during 
the  Christmas  and  Easter  holidays  the  number  of  packages  increases 
enormously,  and  sometimes  is  such  that  the  employees  performing  the 
clerical  work,  although  working  indefatigably,  are  not  sufficient  and 
must  be  reenforced  by  temporary  employees.  But  as  these  shippings 
consist  of  small  packages  their  weight  is  inconsiderable,  and  it  takes 
15  to  20  shippings  to  be  able  to  gain  from  0.08  to  0.10  lira  (1.544  to  1.93 
cents).  It  is  evident  that  the  increase  of  the  traffic  and  labor  cause,  in 
this  case,  a  diminution  of  gain  to  the  employees. 

So,  also,  are  the  accounts  of  yard  service  defective.  As  this  service 
represents  an  expense  for  fuel,  an  entiy  of  3  lire  (57.9  cents)  for  each 
operation  is  made  on  the  debit  side  of  the  account  of  the  station.  The 
companies  started  with  the  idea  that  the  more  the  locomotive  yard 
operations  cost  the  less  that  kind  of  labor  should  be  resorted  to — a 
principle  which,  at  first  sight,  appears  to  be  very  reasonable,  but 
which  in  practice  has  two  defects.  The  first  defect  is,  that  with  the 
diminution  of  that  kind  of  yard  service,  the  regularity  of  the  service 
is  diminished  as  far  as  the  good  and  careful  utilization  of  the  rolling 
stock  is  concerned,  the  prompt  forwarding  of  freight,  the  proper  mak- 
ing up  of  trains,  etc.,  and  that  not  a  day  passes  without  the  occurrence 
of  some  irregularities,  due  principally  to  the  highly  exaggerated  econ- 
omies in  the  yard  service.     The  second  defect  consists  in  executing 
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this  class  of  yard  work  without  keeping  strict  account  of  the  same  on 
the  books.  The  locomotive  engineers  while  performing  this  kind  of 
yard  work  lose  on  an  average  0.40  lira  (7.72  cents)  of  their  regular  pay 
for  each  hour  so  employed,  and  it  is  therefore  to  their  advantage  not 
to  have  a  strict  account  kept  of  the  work.  Concerning  the  coal  used, 
the  locomotive  engineer  covers  this  loss  with  irregularities  in  his 
duties,  which  are  sometimes  dangerous,  such  as  letting  the  trains  go 
down  grade  with  gi'e^it  velocity,  etc. 

Another  pernicious  practice  is  the  changing  of  the  bases  by  which 
the  unit  prices  of  labor  credited  to  the  station  are  changed  whenever 
the  premiums  earned  by  the  employees  seem  for  some  months  to  be 
too  high.  These  changes  of  the  bases  constitute  the  most  demoraliz- 
ing part  of  the  gain-sharing  system,  because  they  create  a  certain  dis- 
trust on  the  part  of  the  employees.  Besides  this,  these  changes,  being 
always  a  consequence  of  a  material  increase  of  the  premiums,  occur 
only  in  stations  in  which  the  employees  tend,  by  greater  intensity  of 
labor,  to  augment  the  premiums  beyond  the  average  limit  which  the 
company  has  allotted  to  the  employees.  These  changes  do  not  occur 
in  places  where  the  employees,  fearing  a  change  of  the  basis,  content 
themselves  with  the  gains  allotted  to  them  and  do  not  attempt  to 
increase  their  earnings  to  any  material  extent.  This  result  Ls  to  be 
expected  when  we  bear  in  mind  the  fact  that  the  changes  are  really 
failures  on  the  part  of  the  company  to  keep  its  promises. 

Nearly  all  of  the  governmental  railway  inspectors  agree  in  saying 
that  the  unit  prices  on  which  the  station  accounts  are  based  have  not 
been  established  on  a  principle  which  would  make  it  possible  to  obtain 
a  well-established  smn  to  be  gained  by  the  employees.  This  is  so  true 
that  when  bases  established  do  not  lead  to  the  end  desired  by  the  com- 
pany they  are  promptly  changed,  naturally  to  the  benefit  of  the  com- 
pany and  to  the  injury  of  the  employees.  The  Codogno  account  is 
typical  for  the  stations  on  the  Adriatic  system,  but  sometimes  it  hap- 
pens in  some  of  the  stations  that  the  fixed  allowances,  owing  to  various 
causes,  such  as  an  increase  or  a  decrease  in  the  traffic,  are  excessive  or 
not  sufficient  and  may  lead  to  a  great  gain  or  loss  for  the  employees. 
The  company  is  continually  trying  to  eliminate  the  very  great  gains  by 
diminishing  the  bases  of  the  fixed  allowances  and  this  practice  has  led 
to  the  charge  that  the  Adriatic  company  goes  on  continually  reducing 
the  prices  formerly  established  so  as  to  eliminate  the  possibility  of  any 
gain  whatever. 

The  complaints  are  yet  more  marked  when  reference  is  made  to  the 
division  of  the  gains,  for  nothing  is  more  irritating  than  to  see  une- 
qual reward  for  equal  labor.  The  division  of  the  gains  between  the 
Adriatic  company  and  its  employees  may  be  examined.  In  the  depo- 
sitions and  written  answers  of  seveiul  Government  inspectors  and  of  a 
high  functionary  of  the  Adriatic  company  it  has  been  claimed  that  the 
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bases  of  the  station  accounts  have  been  fixed  so  as  to  give  to  the  em- 
plovecs  a  premium  of  only  24  per  cent  of  the  savings  effected  by  the 
employees  instead  of  60  per  cent  as  apparently  called  for  ac<*ording  to 
the  professed  plan.  It  was  claimed  furthermore  that  this  24  per  cent 
was  the  maximum  figure  of  the  gain  which  the  company  intended  to 
leave  to  the  employees,  the  proportion  ranging  from  15  to  24  per  cent. 
The  following  table  shows  the  actual  financial  results  of  the  seiTice 
on  the  gain-sharing  system  for  the  Adriatic  company  from  the  intro- 
duction to  December  31, 1897: 

RESULTS  OF  THE  GAIN-SHARING  SYSTEM  FROM  ITS  BEGINNING  TO  DECEMBER  31,  18U7— 

ADRIATIC  COMPANY. 


Year. 


t  Expenses!  Expemses  inciirrctl  after  adop- 
I  incurroci       "on   of  giiin-sharing    system 
I  in  period  I      ^ot— 
I    imme- 
diately 
preced- 
ing adop- 
tion of 
sraln- 
sharinjf 
system. 


Perma- 
nent 
em- 
ploy- 
ees. 


1R91-2       $hi,€m  $3S,0tV{ 

1893..       271,818  185,758 

1894..       745.240  517,h;J0 

1895..       948,4871  648,904 

1890. .    1,365,3071  969,83: 
1897..'  1, 581,  ai2  1,147, 602 
I                   I 


Tempo- 
rary 
em- 
ploy- 
ees. 


Em- 
ploy- 
ees' 
share  of 
jfain 


t2,726 
14.660 
43, 719 
57, 724 
92, 891 
130,527 


Total. 


S2, 973  $43, 762 
21,512!  221,940 
59,6,')9  621,208 
82,74:i|  784,431 
114,6211,177,349 
139,1771,417,366 


Actual 
aaviuKs 
to  com- 


Total 


pony      .savings 
after 
adop- 
tion of 


gain 

sharing 
system. 


of  com- 
pany 
and  em- 
ployees. 


310,811 
49,878 
124, 032 
164,056! 

187,958 
163,671 


813,814 
71,390 
183,691 
246,799 
,S02. 579 
302,858 


Per  cent  of  to- 
tal sjivinps 
received  by — 


Com- 
pany. 


78.48 
69.87 
67. 52 
66.47 
62. 12 
54.04 


Em- 
ploy- 
ees. 


Per  cent  of  sav- 
ings of  salaries 
or  wages  of— 


21.52 
30.13 
32.48 
33.53 

37. 8S 
45.96 


Admin-    ^ 
istra-  I   ^.'.*-^ 
five 
em- 
ploy- 


ating 
em- 
ploy- 
ees. 


17 
19 
18 
18 
18 
17* 


a  Sixty  per  cent 
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of  the  gain  established  by  the  company  according  to  the  principles  of  the  gain- 

From  the  data  given  above,  which  were  derived  directly  from  the 
administration  of  the  Adriatic  company,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  em- 
ployees' share  of  the  actual  gain,  although  more  than  24  per  cent  for 
each  year  since  1892,  in  no  case  reaches  00  per  cent,  and  at  first  sight 
this  fact  can  not  be  understood.  The  account  is  liable  to  be  confused 
with  the  account  of  Codogno,  where  the  employees  apparently  received 
60  per  cent.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  Codogno 
account  shows  the  savings  as  calculated  by  the  company  under  the 
gain-sharing  system,  and  that  these  savings,  because  of  the  small 
allowances  credited  by  the  company,  are  in  every  case  less  than  the 
actual  savings. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  present  table  shows  the  actual  savings  ef- 
fected by  the  Adriatic  company  in  the  stations  adopting  the  gain- 
sharing  system.  To  find  the  actual  savings,  as  will  be  seen  by  refer- 
ence to  the  table,  the  expenses  in  the  stations  which  have  adopted  the 
gain-sharing  system  are  subtracted  from  the  actual  expenses  in  the 
same  stations  for  the  period  (not  stated;  probably  1890)  immediately 
preceding  the  adoption  of  the  system.  As  the  company  credits  much 
smaller  amounts  to  the  stations  than  were  actually  expended  before 
the  gain-sharing  system  was  adopted,  it  is  easily  seen  how  an  apparent 
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gain  of  60  per  cent  really  represents  a  much  smaller  proportion  of 
actual  savings. 

Thus,  in  1891-92,  in  the  stations  which  had  adopted  the  system,  the 
company  incurred  an  expense  of  197,217.30  lire  ($38,062.94)  for  per- 
manent employees,  14,126.20  lire  ($2,726.36)  for  temporary  employ- 
ees, and  15,403.83  lire  ($2,972.94)  for  the  employees'  share  of  the 
gain,  which  was  calculated  at  60  per  cent  of  the  savings  according 
to  the  credits  allowed  by  the  company,  making  a  total  expense  of 
226,747.33  lire  ($43,762.24).  This  total  subtracted  from  282,918.69 
lire  ($54,603.31),  the  expense  actually  incurred  in  the  same  stations  in 
the  period  immediately  preceding  the  adoption  of  the  gain-sharing 
system,  shows  an  actual  saving  to  the  company  of  56,171.36  lire 
($10,841.07).  This  amount,  combined  with  the  employees'  share  of 
the  gain,  gives  a  total  gain  to  company  and  employees  of  71,575.19 
lire  ($13,814.01),  78.48  per  cent  of  which  went  to  the  company  and 
only  21.52  per  cent  to  the  employees. 

In  1893  the  gain-sharing  system  was  introduced  into  more  stations, 
and  the  total  expense  for  all  the  stations  that  had  adopted  the  system 
was  1,149,948.79  lire  ($221,940.12).  The  actual  expense  in  the  same 
stations  for  the  period  immediately  preceding  the  adoption  of  the 
system  was  1,408,385.62  lire  ($271,818.43),  and  the  actual  saving  to 
the  company  258,436.83  lire  ($49,878.31).  This,  added  to  111,462.34 
lire  ($21,512.23),  the  employees'  share  of  gain,  gave  a  total  gain  to  com- 
pany and  employees  of  369,899.17  lire  ($71,390.54),  of  which  69.87 
per  cent  went  to  the  company  and  30.13  per  cent  to  the  employees. 

By  the  same  method  it  is  shown  that  the  employees  received  but 
32.48  per  cent  of  actual  savings  in  1894,  33.53  per  cent  in  1895,  37.88 
per  cent  in  1896,  and  45.96  per  cent  in  1897,  though  each  of  these  per 
cents  represented  an  amount  which  was  just  60  per  cent  of  the  savings 
calculated  according  to  the  credits  allowed  hy  the  company. 

Notwithstanding  the  advance  which  has  been  observed  in  the  last 
year  (1897),  the  gains  turned  over  to  the  employees,  while  apparently 
large,  have  not  been  in  proportion  to  the  increased  labor  and  to  the 
part  which  has  gone  to  the  benefit  of  the  company's  account. 

Nor  do  equal  conditions  of  labor  conform  to  equal  premiums.  They 
do  not  even  approach  equality.  It  is  well  known  that  the  initial  pre- 
mium depended  in  a  great  measure  upon  the  conditions  of  the  station 
at  that  period  of  time  which  immediately  preceded  the  establishment 
of  the  gain-sharing  system  and  which  served  as  a  basis  for  computa- 
tions and  comparisons  on  which  the  organic  force  of  the  station  was 
determined.  From  this  follows  the  very  strange  consequence  that 
those  who  formerly  labored  under  conditions  of  maximum  ecx>nomy 
received  small  premiums,  while  those  who  formerly  incurred  higher 
expenses  participated  in  larger  premiums. 
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As  an  example,  it  may  be  stated  that  in  the  year  1893,  in  Ferram, 
the  daily  labor,  which  consisted  of  4  hours  and  30  minutes  for  each 
employee  and  the  handling  of  freight  on  the  part  of  laborers  of  59 
quintals  (13,007  pounds),  brought  a  premium  of  20  lire  ($3.86),  while 
at  Lucca,  with  a  more  extended  labor  (5  hours  and  23  minutes)  and  a 
handling  of  freight  amounting  to  93  quintals  (20,503  pounds),  the 
premium  was  markedly  less,  being  12  lire  ($2.32).  And  in  the  year 
1896,  in  the  station  of  Ancona,  a  labor  of  4  hours  and  52  minutes  and 
the  handling  of  58  quintals  (12,787  pounds)  resulted  in  a  premium  of 
23  lire  ($4.44),  while  in  the  station  of  Mantua,  however,  both  the  labor 
(6  hours  and  53  minutes)  and  the  handling  of  freight,  amounting  to 
71  quintals  (15,653  pounds),  were  greater,  but  the  premium,  18  lire 
($3.47),  was  less.  These  comparisons  could  be  multiplied  indefinitely, 
and  it  must  be  concluded  that  differences,  more  or  less  conspicuous, 
more  or  less  justified,  exist  in  a  great  number  of  stations. 

And  now,  touching  the  distribution  of  the  gains  among  the  individual 
employees,  the  commission  of  inquiry  has  in  its  report  made  a  some- 
what sharp  criticism  of  the  system,  based  upon  the  grievances  of  the 
employees,  which  it  seems  well  to  reproduce,  although  all  the  objec- 
tions to  the  system  do  not  seem  equally  well  founded.  Following  is 
this  criticism: 

The  station  masters'  share  of  the  gain  must  be  regarded  as  excessive. 
The  shares  falling  to  the  other  administrative  employees,  however, 
can  not  be  said  to  be  excessive;  in  fact,  if  the  account  of  the  station  of 
Codogno  in  the  Adriatic  system  be  taken  as  an  example,  it  will  be 
founa  that  6  clerks  received  altogether  4  shares,  or  f  for  each  one, 
while  each  laborer  was  credited  with  i  of  a  share. 

And  here,  keeping  always  the  station  of  Codogno  as  an  example,  as 
this  station  has  been  held  up  as  the  model  for  tne  Adriatic  company, 
and  without  doubt  it  is  the  one  which  presents  the  least  defects,  a 
query  arises  which  bears  upon  the  whole  system  of  dividing  the  ^ins. 
The  credit  side  of  the  account  of  a  station  is,  with  the  exception  of 
small  fixed  and  sundry  other  allowances,  based  on  certain  unit  prices 
of  the  weight  of  freight  handled  and  of  the  number  of  wagons  and  cars 
handled  in  the  yard  service;  that  is,  on  the  work  of  the  inferior  laboring 
class.  The  administrative  employees,  from  the  station  master  down  to 
the  clerk,  being  charged  with  the  work  of  direction  and  supervision, 
contribute  only  in  an  indirect  way  toward  the  gain.  Why  then  should 
the  reward  for  the  workingman's  increased  labor  be  taken  from  him 
to  create  gains  for  persons  who  have  not  directly  cooperated  ? 

In  the  station  of  tiodo^o  the  shares  of  gain — in  all  21 — ^are  divided 
as  follows:  To  the  laboring  personnel  (15  persons),  which  through  its 
labor  creates  the  gain,  go  lOi  shares;  to  the  directing  and  supervis- 
ing personnel  (10  persons),  which  contributes  only  indirectly  to  the 
giin,  lOf  shares  are  allowed.  This  division  does  not  seem  equitable, 
ut  even  if  the  shares  allotted  to  the  directing  and  supervising 
employees  were  not  excessive,  it  can  not  be  understood  why  the 
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rewards  given  to  the  administrative  employees  (which  may  be  con- 
sidered as  being  nearly  outside  the  pale  of  the  gain-sharing  system) 
should  be  taken  from  the  fruits  of  the  labor  of  the  inferior  employees. 
It  would  seem  more  just  to  throw  the  weight  of  this  premium  for 
the  directing  personnel  on  the  marked  gams  which  tbe  company 
derives  from  the  system  of  gain  sharing.  It  might  be  answered  that 
this  Is  really  not  more  than  a  question  of  form,  because  the  commny, 
in  order  to  retain  its  gains  undiminished,  would  simply  have  to  change 
the  proportion  of  the  gains  allotted  to  itself  and  the  employees.  In 
that  case,  however,  the  apparent  60  per  cent  which  it  pretended  was 
given  through  a  paternal  generosity  of  the  company  to  the  employees 
would  disappear. 

The  governmental  railway  inspectors  recognize  the  fact  that  the 
share  of  profits  of  the  directing  employees  is  too  high,  especiallj^  that 
of  the  station  master,  so  long  as  this  gain  is  derived  from  a  profit  made 
to  a  great  extent  by  the  more  intense  labor  of  the  inferior  employees; 
and  they  think  that  a  mistake  has  been  made  in  the  allotment  of  the 
proportional  premiums  by  giving  more  on  account  of  rank  than  on 
account  of  the  labor  performed,  although  they  acknowledge  that  it  is 
just  that  the  station  master  should  have  a  greater  share,  as  it  is  upon 
his  effort,  like  tliat  of  any  other  industrial  chief,  that  depends  the 
perfect  quality  of  the  system.  Other  complaints  are  made  on  account 
of  the  disparity  in  the  treatment  of  equal  classes  of  the  emploj^ees 
between  one  station  and  another,  there  being,  for  example,  station 
masters  who  earn  a  premium  of  113.51  lire  ($21.91)  per  month,  while 
others  only  make  a  suiplus  gain  of  1.60  lire  (31  cents). 

The  opinions  expressed  by  some  chambers  of  commerce  are  not  at 
variance  with  the  above.  They  contend  that  the  gains  go  in  great 
part  to  the  company,  and  that  those  gains  which  are  allotted  to  the 
employees  are  adjudged  to  be  inadequate  or  even  ridiculous  when 
compared  with  the  sacrifices  which  the  increased  labor  imposes  upon 
the  latter.  More  severe  still  are  the  criticisms  on  account  of  the 
division  among  the  individual  participating  employees,  either  because 
equity  has  been  disregarded  in  deciding  upon  the  share  of  the  station 
master  and  others  or  because  the  allowance  of  profit  to  the  lower 
employees  is  too  small  and  ephemeral.  He  who  labors  least  earns 
most,  and  this  principle  is  certainly  not  such  as  to  induce  the  retention 
of  the  gain-sharing  sj^stem,  which  should  be  above  all  a  premium  on 
labor. 

If  the  gain-sharing  system  has  not  proved  very  satisfactory  to  the 
workingmen  at  the  stations,  it  can  be  said  that  it  results  in  large  sav- 
ings to  the  railway  companies.  For  example,  the  Adriatic  company  had 
calculated  that  the  savings  in  the  year  1895  would  amount  to  1,100,000 
lire  ($212,300),  and  later  to  2,000,000  lire  ($386,000).  The  savings 
actually  made  however,  were  somewhat  lower  than  predicted,  but 
notwithstanding  this  they  were  very  considerable.     This  can  be  seen 
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from  a  table  which  has  appeared  on  a  preceding  page,  and  from  which 
is  reproduced  the  following  savings  of  the  company: 

1891-92 56, 171. 36  lire    ($10,841.07) 

1893 258, 436. 83  lire    ($49,878.31) 

1894 642, 654. 27  lire  ($124,032.27) 

1895 850, 033.  30  lire  ($164,056.43) 

1896 973, 877. 87  lire  ($187,958.43) 

1897 848,064.12  lire  ($163,676.38) 

Total 3, 629, 237.  75  lire  ($700, 442. 89) 

Other  criticisms  of  the  gain-sharing  syst<^m  in  stations  have  appeared 
from  time  to  time,  among  these  being  those  made  by  Mr.  Kossuth,  son 
of  the  celebrated  Hungarian  patriot,  and  manager  of  the  second 
division  of  the  Mediterranean  system.  Following  are  the  defects  men- 
tioned by  Kossuth:  (a) 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  principle  of  authority  would  in 
the  course  of  time  receive  a  more  or  less  severe  blow  from  the  intro- 
duction of  a  system  which  to  a  great  extent  is  pervaded  by  socialistic 
principles,  to  such  an  extent  that  it  approaches  a  programme  of  gain 
sharing  between  the  company,  the  Government,  and  tne  employees — 
an  idea  which  in  Italy  has  been  announced  by  several  socialistic  and 
democratic  deputies. 

It  is  clear  tnat  the  original  organization  of  the  station  employees 
would  have  to  be  fixed  on  the  basis  of  hours  of  labor  required  for  the 
operations.  After  the  introduction  of  the  system,  however,  any  acts 
of  superiors  which  would  aim  at  the  settling  upon  new  units  of  com- 
pensation would  cause  remonstrances  from  the  interested  employees, 
who  would  claim  that  these  acts  changed  the  conditions  of  laoor  and 
therefore  the  results  of  the  gain  sharing. 

To-day  (1893)  such  action  on  the  part  of  the  superiors  could  neither 
be  criticised  nor  opposed  by  the  employees  without  such  criticism  or 
opposition  assuming  the  character  of  a  lack  of  discipline;  while  after 
putting  the  system  in  force  the  remonstrances  would  acquire  a  char- 
acter eminently  just  and  legal,  becoming  nothing  else  than  a  remon- 
strance of  an  interested  partner  against  damages  sustained  through  the 
actions  of  the  other  partner.  Nor  would  it  be  of  any  value  to  try  to 
circumvent  this  inconvenience  bv  asserting  that  the  company  should 
maintain  intact  its  authority  and  the  rigor  of  all  its  regulations,  because 
these  could  then  be  interpreted  not  only  by  the  superiors,  but  also  by 
the  tribunals. 

There  would  be  delays,  remonstrances,  and  discussions  on  the  occa- 
sions of  transfers,  because  no  matter  how  carefully  the  number  of 
necessary  employees  in  each  individual  station  may  be  estimated,  it 
would  nevertheless  be  evidently  impossible,  in  such  a  complex  sj^stem 
of  operations,  to  make  the  estimates  suflBiciently  exact  to  insure  equal 
gains  in  all  the  stations. 

Attempts  would  be  made,  however,  from  time  to  time  to  transfer  an 
individual,  but  he  would  never  fail  to  maintain  that  in  the  station  to 

a  This  statement  by  Mr.  Kossuth  was  written  on  June  20,  1893,  and  at  that  time 
the  gain-sharing  system  had  not  been  introduced  in  the  second  division  of  the  Med- 
iterranean company.  I     r^r^nlt:> 
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which  he  was  transferred  his  part  of  the  gain  sharing  would  be  less 
than  it  was  in  the  station  which  he  left,  lie  would  maintain  this  not- 
withstanding that  there  may  be  neither  reason  nor  proof  of  his  claim, 
forcing  the  company  either  to  prove  to  him  the  falsity  of  his  assertion, 
thus  lowering  itseli  to  an  action  which  is  incompatible  with  ite  disci- 
pline, or  to  compel  him  by  the  exercise  of  authority  to  submit  to  the 
transfer,  thereby  giving  rise  to  arguments  and  complaints  against  the 
alleged  injustice  of  a  provision  which  in  itself  is  perfectly  legEil. 
It  is  evident  that  the  employees  would  not  be  able  to  obtain  their 

f)rofits  in  the  gain-sharing  system  without  performing  labor,  the 
ength  and  the  intensity  of  which  would  be  much  greater  than  what 
is  required  of  them  to-dav.  In  the  beginning  every  one  would  sub- 
mit voluntarily  in  view  ol  the  marked  economic  advantages  which  he 
would  derive,  but  in  the  course  of  time,  as  the  employees  became 
accustomed  to  receiving  a  certain  sum  every  month  as  a  benefit  from 
the  gain  sharing,  they  would  come  to  consider  this  benefit  as  a  kind  of 
acquired  right,  as  one  would  say,  to  increased  wages.  The  day  would 
come  in  which  the  individuals  would  feel  the  weight  of  the  longer 
and  increased  labor,  and  at  this  period  they  would  begin,  on  occasions 
of  punishment  for  faulty  performance  of  their  proper  duties,  and  on 
occasions  of  railway  disasters,  to  complain  that  they  were  forced  to 
labor  during  too  many  hours,  and  were  therefore  so  exhausted  as  to 
consider  themselves  released  from  their  responsibilities.  Then  would 
arise  a  tendency  to  reduce  the  labor  to  that  point  which  exists  to-day, 
keeping  intact,  however,  the  total  reward  which  should  result  from 
the  sum  of  the  wages  and  of  the  gain  sharing.  It  would  then  be 
necessary  to  increase  the  number  of  employees  without  being  able  to 
diminish  the  wages.  Little  by  little  a  kind  of  equilibrium  between 
the  number  of  employees  and  their  earnings  would  be  established,  so 
that  the  gain  sharing  would  not  be  a  reward  for  extraordinary  labor 
but  only  a  simple  individual  increase  of  wages. 

A  phenomenon  nearly  analogous  manifested  itself  when  the  system 
was  introduced  of  giving  to  the  locomotive  engineers  a  premium  for 
economy  in  the  use  of  fuel.  In  the  beginning  the  savings  realized 
were  considerable,  and  originated  in  the  zeal  and  intelligence  of  the 
employees.  To-day  things  have  already  changed.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  locomotive  engineers  could  perform  their  services  with  con- 
siderably less  fuel  than  they  actually  use.  When,  however,  they  find 
from  time  to  time  for  a  few  consecutive  months  that  the  average 
premium  for  economy  does  not  reach  the  accustomed  amount,  they 
are  careful  to  be  more  saving  in  the  quantity  of  coal  allowed  them; 
this  is  true  of  the  gre^t  majority  of  engineers,  there  being  a  few 
laudable  exceptions.  They  care  very  little  about  economy  and  con- 
sider the  premium  merely  as  a  supplementary  reward  acquired  by 
right.  Notwithstanding  all  this,  noDody  could  ever  propose  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  system  of  premiums  because  it  would  immediately  result 
in  careless  and  even  malicious  waste. 

Something  analogous  would  manifest  itself  also  in  the  system  of 
gain  sharing,  but  then  there  would  be  no  possibility  of  suppressing 
the  system  without  provoking  the  most  dangerous  state  of  discontent. 

It  is  certain,  therefore,  that  the  gain-sharing  system,  which  would 
seem  to  be,  theoretically,  a  perfect  system,  one  that  would  lead  up  to 
the  hope  that  it  would  help  to  reestablish  harmony  between  the  com- 
pany and  the  I'ailway  employees,  has  grave  defects  which  derived 
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their  origin,  above  all,  from  the  faulty  application  which  has  been 
made  of  the  just  principles  which  grant  participation  in  the  savings 
resulting  from  the  increased  industry  of  the  laborers. 

It  is  believed  that  the  best  systems  of  remuneration  for  labor, 
the  organization,  the  good  sides,  an4  the  defects  of  the  gain-sharing 
system  have  been  shown. 

It  seems  proper  to  refer,  also,  to  the  suggestions  for  a  reform  of 
the  system  which  a  most  eminent  railway  engineer  has  made — a  reform 
which  would  aim  at  rendering  the  system  not  only  just  in  theory  but 
also  equitable  and  more  profitable  in  practice,  both  to  the  company 
and  to  the  employees.     The  suggestions  are  as  follows: 

The  gain-sharing  system  should  start  from  a  healthy  and  just  prin- 
ciple, and  while  it  should  work  toward  the  end  of  greater  economy  for 
the  administration  it  should  not  carry  this  too  far.  The  basis  of  the 
gain-sharing  svstem  should  be  the  effective  labor  performed  by  the 
eniployees  at  the  station. 

For  this  purpose  the  labor  of  the  station  should  be  divided  into  two 
great  classes — manual  labor  and  the  work  of  management  and  admin- 
istration. The  first  should  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  second,  because 
the  laboring  employees  never  undertake  the  work  of  the  administrative 
bi*anches,  and  the  administrative  employees  in  the  discharge  of  their 
duties  do  not  expect  help  from  the  laboring  employees.  For  each  class 
there  should  be  established  a  standard  of  effective  labor,  subdivided 
into  two  great  pails,  one  fixed  and  the  other  variable.  The  first  part 
should  be  composed  of  the  fixed  labor  of  each  single  class  of  employees, 
as,  for  example,  supervision  of  stations,  the  labor  of  yard  service  with 
regard  to  ordinary  trains,  the  closing  of  accounts,  made  out  daily, 
every  ten  days,  two  weeks,  or  monthly,  correspondence,  etc. ;  the  sec- 
ond, or  variable  part,  should  be  the  labor  which  bears,  for  instance, 
on  the  passage  of  a  special  ti^ain,  the  finishing  of  a  shipment,  the  detach- 
ing of  a  ticket,  the  arrival  of  a  freight  train,  the  transit  of  a  car,  etc. 

In  computing  this  labor  afterwards  an  account  should  be  kept  of  all, 
not  only  of  that  limited  labor  which  occurs  for  each  single  operation, 
but  also  of  the  increase  of  labor  which  this  occasions  by  reflex  action 
in  all  the  bookkeeping  work  of  the  station.  When  the  labor  of  the 
administrative  and  managing  personnel  is  separated  from  that  of  the 
manual  employees  there  would  not  be  any  connivance  between  the  two 
classes,  which  is  the  origin  of  so  many  small  irregularities,  while  it 
would  have  for  both  the  tendency  toward  a  uniform  purpose — that  is, 
the  augmentation  of  individual  labor  in  order  to  increase  the  premium: 
labor  which  resolves  itself  into  an  increase  of  traffic  and  therefore  ot 
receipts,  of  an  economy  of  personnel,  and  therefore  of  savings  of  wages 
for  the  administration. 

In  this  manner  a  maximum  of  ordinary  labor  compensated  by  regu- 
lar pay  could  be  established,  and  then  would  admit  of  a  proportional 
compensation  for  all  that  labor  done  in  addition,  a  compensation  which 
would  constitute  the  premium  of  the  service  on  the  gain-sharing  sys- 
tem. Starting  from  such  premises  the  service  in  the  gain-s&ring 
system  could  in  time  be  aoopted  in  any  station  whatever,  but  would 
become  operative  only  in  those  in  which  the  personnel  would  be  so 
reduced  as  to  have  really  to  perform  an  extraordinary  amount  of  labor. 
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Having  fixed  a  limit  of  ordinary  labor,  the  employees  who  are  not  in 
favor  of  gain  sharing  could  find  employment  in  those  stations  in  which 
the  limit  is  not  established.  By  the  application  of  this  piinciple  the 
disparity  which  can  now  be  observed  between  the  employees  of  the 
different  stations  in  regard  to  the  amount  of  labor  and  the  relative 
remuneration  would  quickly  disappear.  The  employees  who  would  be 
attracted  by  a  higher  remuneration  would  offer  tnemselves  voluntarily 
to  submit  to  increased  labor  in  order  to  complete  the  work  of  those 
who  would  be  absent,  and  the  tank  system  would  thus  lose  the  obliga- 
tory character  which  it  now  possesses.  The  services  of  those  entitled 
to  participate  in  the  reserve  fund  would  immediately  be  ^eatly 
improved,  because  in  the  accounts  of  the  employees  of  the  adnunistra- 
tive  and  managing  force  would  be  entered  as  liabilities  the  errors 
occurring  in  bookkeeping,  and  the  accounts  of  the  laboring  employees 
would  be  chai'ged  witn  the  liabilities  resulting  from  the  nandiing  of 
goods.  Among  the  indiv  iduals  of  the  two  classes  there  would  be  recip- 
rocal and  easv  control.  The  control  under  such  a  system  would  be  of 
the  simplest  kind,  for  the  reason  that  the  fixed  lal)or  would  not  need 
it,  and  the  vaiiable  labor  would  be  easily  controlled  by  the  entries  in 
the  books  of  the  number  of  freight  shippings,  arrivals,  etc. 

The  gain-sharing  system  is,  in  its  first  stages  of  development,  full  of 
promises  and  hopes,  and  also  full  of  defects.  It  is  still  in  its  first  expe- 
rience, and  it  must  l>e  studied  with  consideration  and  care  and  be 
continually  modified  in  order  to  graduallv  approach  that  grade  of  per- 
fection which  can  fit  it  for  adoption  in  all  the  railway  opemtions. 

liABOB  OROAKIZATION6. 

The  data  which  were  obtainable  regarding  labor  organizations  among 
the  railway  employees  arc  meager,  principally  on  account  of  the  fact 
that  these  organizations,  being  always  at  variance  with  the  Govern- 
ment, have  never  given  any  information  which  might  damage  their 
cause. 

The  first  societies  which  were  established  were  the  mutual-aid  society 
of  locomotive  engineers  and  firemen  of  the  railway  system  of  upper 
Italy,  established  in  1877  at  Milan,  and  the  mutual-aid  society  among 
the  locomotive  engineers  and  firemen  of  the  railways  of  the  southern 
system,  established  in  Ancona  in  1883.  When  the  Government  turned 
over  the  railways  to  private  companies,  the  two  societies  were  combined 
into  one  in  the  year  1885,  with  a  central  seat  at  Milan.  These  socie- 
ties were  created  for  the  puipose  of  mutual  assistance. 

In  the  year  181)0,  through  the  initiative  of  members  of  both  societies 
who  claimed  that  the  mutual  assistance  was  not  suflScient  to  amelio- 
rate the  condition  of  the  employees,  the  savings  association  among  the 
employees  of  the  railways  of  the  Mediterranean  company  was  founded. 
This  association,  with  its  main  office  at  Milan,  purposed  to  purchase 
with  the  savings  of  the  members  shares  in  the  Mediterranean  company. 
By  this  course  the  society  became  a  shai-eholder  of  the  company  oper- 
ating the  railways,  and  could  thereby  take  part  in  the  discussions  at 
the  meetings  to  defend  the  rights  of  the  employees  and  to  suggest 
improvements  in  their  condition;  but  as  the  society  possessed  but  few 
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shares,  its  influence  in  the  shareholders'  meetings  of  the  Mediterranean 
company  was  a  limited  one. 

The  employees  then  decided  to  recur  to  other  means  for  defending 
their  interests,  and  so  was  created  in  Genoa  in  the  year  1890  the  Fascio 
Ferroviario  (Railway  Labor  Union).  Its  purpose  was  to  accumulate 
sufficient  funds  to  enable  the  employees  to  go  into  litigation  with  the 
i-ailway  companies  in  all  cases  in  which  they  could  complain  of  abuses 
or  of  promotions  denied.  As  a  result  a  series  of  trials  came  before  the 
courts  of  justice  to  defend  the  rights  of  the  employees.  The  novelty 
of  the  thing,  and  the  hope  that  one  favorable  judgment  of  the  court 
would  enable  the  railway  employees  to  regain  their  lost  ground,  ena- 
bled the  Fascio  Ferroviario  to  increase  the  number  of  its  members  in 
2  years  to  40,000. 

But  this  organized  movement  was  of  shoiii  duiution.  The  judg- 
ments of  the  courts  were  nearlj^  always  in  favor  of  the  i-ailwa^^  com- 
panies, and  only  in  rare  cases,  and  after  tremendous  expenses,  could 
the  employees  obtain  a  judgment  in  favor  of  their  cause.  In  1893-94 
the  Fascio  Ferroviario  ceased  to  exist. 

During  this  period,  however,  some  employees  in  Milan  had  founded  a 
society  called  theUnione  degli  Operai  ed  Impiegati  delle  Strade  Ferrate 
(Union  of  Railway  Employees)  for  the  purpose  of  resistance  and 
aggression  against  the  railway  companies.  This  restored  the  activity  of 
the  mutual-aid  society  of  locomotive  engineers  and  firemen  at  Milan, 
and  reWved  some  sections  of  the  Fascio  Ferroviario. 

In  1894  a  congress  was  convened  at  Milan  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
bining all  these  small  and  weak  societies.  This  movement  was  success- 
ful,, and  the  members  of  the  former  societies  became  members  of  the 
new  organization,  which  took  the  name  of  Lega  del  Ferrovieri  Italiani 
(League  of  Italian  Railway  Employees).  The  members  of  the  society 
of  locomotive  engineers  and  firemen  promised  adhesion  to  this  new 
organization,  but  maintained  their  autonomy  as  far  as  mutual  assist- 
ance was  concerned.  For  this  purpose  the  monthly  dues  were  fixed 
at  3  lire  (57tV  cents)  paid  to  the  home  society,  of  which  sum  0.50 
lira  {dj\  cents)  went  to  the  benefit  of  the  league.  It  may  be  said 
that  the  members  of  the  league  paid  the  same  dues  of  0.50  lira  {9i\ 
cents)  per  month.     The  league  also  published  a  bimonthly  journal. 

The  programme  of  the  league  was  that  of  resistance  against  the 
operating  companies.  It  was  a  militant  society  which  proposed  to 
declare  strikes  when  the  number  of  its  adherents  should  include  the 
majority  of  Italian  railway  employees.  In  a  short  time  the  league 
succeeded  in  raising  its  membei'ship  to  the  number  of  10,000.  The 
league  having  declared  its  adhesion  to  the  Socialistic  Party,  the  Gov- 
ernment dissolved  it  in  October,  1894. 

The  league,  however,  promptly  reorganized  and  succeeded  in  increas- 
ing the  number  of  its  adherents  in  such  a  way  that  in  a  little  more 
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than  three  3'ears  the  membership  amounted  to  30,000.  The  number  of 
members  who  regularly  paid  the  monthly  dues  of  0.50  lira  (9^V  cents) 
does  not  seem  ever  to  have  exceeded  12,000.  The  main  contributors 
were  derived  from  the  class  of  locomotive  engineers  and  firemen,  these 
numbering  in  all  Italy  about  4,000,  and  of  these  some  1,800  were  mem- 
bers of  the  league,  or  45  per  cent. 

By  1898  the  league  had  managed  to  accumulate  a  resistance  fund  of 
about  60,000  lire  ($11,580).  Besides  this  it  had  contributed  to  the 
construction  of  the  Casa  dei  Ferrovieri  Italiani  (Italian  Kailway 
Employees  Building)  at  Milan,  which  building  cost  220,000  lire 
($42,460),  and  is  used  as  a  place  of  meeting  and  reunion  for  all  railway 
employees.  Then  followed  the  disturbances  of  May,  1898.  The  league 
was  suspected  of  having  wished  to  order  a  strike  of  the  employees  for 
the  purpose  of  assisting  the  insurgents  at  Milan,  and  it  was  therefore 
dissolved  by  the  Government.  The  principal  officers  were  imprisoned 
and  others  were  obliged  to  seek  safety  in  flight,  while  an  unfaithful 
treasurer,  in  the  confusion,  appropriated  to  his  own  use  a  part  of  the 
society's  funds. 

The  railway  labor  organizations  seem  now  to  have  become  extinct. 
It  is  a  fact  that  up  to  the  present  no  other  new  society  has  been  organ- 
ized, because  it  is  feared  that  it  would  be  immediately  dissolved  by  the 
Government  and  that  the  chiefs  would  be  punished  with  imprisonment. 

In  the  absence  of  a  society,  however,  the  railway  employees  estab- 
lished in  October,  1898,  a  weekly  paper,  called  El  Treno  (The  Train). 
This  paper  has  so  far  8,000  subscribers,  nearly  every  one  a  former 
member  of  the  dissolved  league.  The  paper  defends  the  same  pur- 
poses as  the  league  did,  on  which  account  a  certain  sum  from  the 
subscription  price  is  set  aside  for  the  pui-poses  of  propaganda  and  for 
defending  the  rights  of  i*ailway  employees  as  against  the  operating 
companies. 

STRIKES. 

It  may  be  said  that  in  Italy  railway  strikes  are  unknown;  still  there 
have  been  some  small  movements,  from  which  the  fear  has  often  been 
entertained  that  other  and  more  important  strikes  may  be  brewing. 
The  narration  of  what  has  happened  and  what  it  has  been  feared  might 
happen  in  Italy  is  interesting,  particularly  on  account  of  the  precau- 
tions taken  b}^  the  State  to  keep  down  such  serious  danger  to  the  pub- 
lic order. 

On  the  25th  of  February,  1886 — that  is,  eight  months  after  the  rail- 
way contracts  went  into  operation — the  minister  of  the  interior  informed 
the  prefects  of  the  provinces  that  the  workmen  in  several  workshops 
(Foggia,  Naples,  Ancona,  Rimini,  and  Rome)  had  gone  on  a  strike, 
and  he  expressed  the  fear  that  this  strike  might  extend  to  other  classes 
of  employees  on  railways,  and  especially  to  locomotive  engineers  and 
firemen.  1    r\r\nic:> 
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A  strike  of  locomotive  engineers  and  firemen,  even  if  it  were  only 
partial,  might  suspend  the  business  of  the  nation  and  even  the  most 
necessary  State  functions,  and  in  some  cities,  including  Rome,  the 
supply  of  food  products  would  be  seriously  diminished.  The  minister, 
therefore,  gave  orders  that  in  case  of  strikes,  when  all  other  means 
should  prove  futile,  the  locomotive  engineers  should  be  compelled  by 
force  to  perform  their  services,  and  should  be  escorted  for  their  own 
safety  as  well  as  that  of  the  service  to  their  proper  places.  Such  a 
provision  would  be  legitimatized  by  the  laws,  and  mainly  for  the  supreme 
and  exceptional  motive  of  public  order. 

In  the  month  of  November,  1893,  the  minister  submitted  a  new 
organic  roll  of  the  postal  and  telegraph  service.  The  telegraphers, 
claiming  that  they  had  been  injured  in  their  interests,  began  an  agita- 
tion, of  which  Rome  was  the  center,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
this  ordinance  from  being  carried  into  eflFect.  The  minister  having 
been  informed  of  these  plans  ordered  the  division  chiefs  to  kindly  give 
the  employees  to  understand  that  they  were  in  no  way  injured  by  the 
organic  roll,  and  to  warn  them  that  violence  and  other  reprehensible 
acts  would  be  severely  punished.  He  gave,  besides  this,  instructions 
that  in  ease  of  necessity  the  telegraphers  would  be  replaced  by  clerks 
and  substitutes  from  offices  of  the  second  class,  by  day  laborers,  and  by 
military  telegraphers  from  the  army  and  from  the  navy,  and  at  the  same 
time  he  asked  the  minister  of  war  to  place  at  his  disposition  all  soldiers 
^ho  would  be  capable  of  lending  their  services.  But  the  agitators, 
fearing  that  if  further  delay  occurred  the  administration  could  effica- 
ciously remedy  the  state  of  affairs,  did  not  lose  any  time  and  suc- 
ceeded so  far  that  at  11  o'clock  on  November  20  all  the  telegraphers  at 
Rome  struck  and  the  tmnsmission  and  receipt  of  telegrams  were  sus 
pended.  As  warnings,  good  advice,  and  exhortations  were  all  in  vain, 
steps  were  taken  to  substitute  new  employees  for  the  strikers. 

The  Government,  in  order  to  cut  short  the  strike  which  had  hardly 
begun,  delibei-ated  whether  it  should  apply  the  most  severe  penalties 
to  the  strikers  or  overlook  their  actions  if  they  should  repent  and 
return  without  delay  to  the  service.  These  menaces  helped  to  cut  the 
strike  short  before  it  had  extended  to  all  the  offices  of  the  Kingdom. 
Among  the  11  offices  where  the  service  was  partially  interrupted  were 
Rome,  Milan,  Turin,  Genoa,  and  Venice.  Of  the  968  employees 
belonging  to  these  offices,  487  went  on  strike,  or  50.3  per  cent. 

This  strike,  the  only  one  which  was  declared  in  Italy,  although  it 
does  not  refer  directly  to  railway  employees,  is  important  in  so  far  as 
it  shows  how  the  Government  could  bring  it  to  an  end  and  cause  the 
telegraphers  to  return  to  their  work  without  employing  force.  In  like 
manner  the  Government  decided  in  1898  to  employ  force  as  soon  as 
the  fear  arose  that  the  railway  employees  would  go  on  a  strike. 
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In  the  month  of  May,  1898,  Italy  was  ^eatly  convulsed  by  insur- 
rectional disturbances  caused  by  the  high  price  of  bread  in  \^arioQs 
regions  of  the  south  as  well  as  of  the  north.  Martial  law  was  declared 
in  the  provinces  of  Milan,  Florence,  and  Naples,  and  the  military 
courts  condemned  to  imprisonment  thousands  of  persons  guilty  of  or 
suspected  of  having  shown  a  disposition  to  rise  in  insurrection  against  the 
C!ommon wealth.  It  was  also  feared  that  the  railway  employees  would 
go  on  a  strike  in  order  to  help  the  insurgents  of  Milan  and  prevent  the 
Government  from  sending  troops  in  order  to  strengthen  the  somewhat 
weak  garrison  of  that  city. 

That  the  railway  employees  were  impatient  to  go  on  a  strike  is  very 
certain,  as  had  been  declared  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  in  the  session 
of  June  4,  1897,  by  the  Hon.  Quirino  Nofri,  deputy  from  Turin, 
elected  mainly  as  a  representative  of  railway  employees.  The  Hon. 
Q.  Nofri  said  that  the  railway  employees  were  decided  even  to  impede 
the  business  of  the  nation  in  order  to  defend  their  interests;  he  added, 
however,  that  the  moment  for  the  strike  had  not  quite  arrived,  because 
the  railway  people  were  not  j'et  strong  enough  to  oppose  and  vanquish 
the  railway  companies. 

When  the  disturbances  of  May,  1898,  broke  out,  the  fear  was  fre- 
quently and  generally  expressed  that  the  railway  employees  would 
profit  by  an  occasion  when  there  would  be  great  need  of  transportation 
on  the  railways;  and  confidence  was  certainly  not  reestablished  by  the 
fact  that  the  would-be  strikers  declared  that  they  Avished  only  to  de- 
fend their  rights  as  against  the  companies.  The  Government,  in  order 
to  prevent  strikes,  the  consequences  of  which  at  that  time-would  have 
been  very  grave  and  would  have  endangered  the  public  peace,  resolved 
to  militarize  a  part  of  the  railway  personnel,  and,  consequently,  by 
i^oyal  decree  of  May  10,  all  persons  subject  to  military  duty  on 
indefinite  furlough,  of  any  class  or  category  whatever,  were  called  to 
arms.  This  call  comprised  the  noncommissioned  officers  who  had  been 
employed  among  the  personnel  of  the  Mediterranean  and  Adriatic 
systems  and  other  small  roads  as  depot  keepers,  locomotive  engineers, 
firemen,  workingmen  authorized  to  perform  the  functions  of  firemen, 
also  workingmen  in  the  depots,  chief  switchmen  and  switchmen,  round- 
house men  and  cleaners,  chief  conductors  and  conductors,  chief  brake- 
men  and  bmkemen,  yard  masters  and  gang  bosses  of  yard  men,  and 
yard  men. 

This  decree  ordered  that  all  of  these  employees  should  continue  to 
perform  their  sei^vices  on  the  railways;  at  the  same  time  they  would 
be  considered  as  part  of  the  army.  By  this  means  they  kept  on  work- 
ing under  their  own  superiors,  who  were  also  higher  graded  soldiers 
called  into  military  service.  In  this  way  the  danger  of  a  strike  was 
averted,  because  the  employees  were  placed  under  military  discipline, 
a  distinction   being  made,  however,  between  faults  coniinitted  of  a 
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technical  or  administrative  character  and  those  which  assumed  a  mili- 
tary and  disciplinary  character.  The  technical  and  administrative 
faults  continued  to  be  judged  under  the  authority  of  the  mil  way  com- 
panies, and  were  punished  according  to  the  regulations  governing  the 
roads.  The  second,  such  as  arbitrary  and  voluntary  absence,  strikes, 
disobedience,  and  insubordination,  were  punished  according  to  military 
law.  It  was  further  prescribed  that  the  military  uniform  should  be 
worn  by  those  employees  when  not  on  railway  duty,  while  during 
railway  service,  in  which  nothing  was  changed,  they  should  use  the 
various  distinctive  badges  of  their  labor  and  could  wear  working 
clothes. 

It  is  evident  that  the  Government  could  employ  this  means  of  mili- 
tarizing to  prevent  the  strike  only  because  in  Italy  the  system  of  obli- 
gatory military  service  exists.  Up  to  the  age  of  39  years  the  State 
can  compel  its  citizens  to  perform  service  in  the  army.  In  this  case 
the  State  had  incorporated  into  the  anny  the  railway  employees,  but 
still  could  compel  them  to  continue  their  services  on  the  railway. 

So  far  the  matter  had  been  covered  only  by  a  decree  of  the  Govern- 
ment, but  the  law  of  July  17,  1898,  was  enacted,  and  this  state  of 
affairs  was  thereby  legalized.     Article  4  of  the  law  reads  as  follows: 

The  soldiers  of  the  army,  as  well  as  of  the  reserve  belonging  to  the 
railway,  postal,  and  telegraph  services,  can  be  recalled  into  militarv 
service  for  such  time  as  the  Government  may  judge  necessary,  still 
continuing  the  exercise  of  their  duties  and  functions  in  their  offices. 

These  recalled  men  will  continue  to  receive  their  regular  pay,  with- 
out acquiring  any  right  to  the  disbursements  of  the  war  office.  The^ 
will  be  subjected  to  military  jurisdiction,  but  will  continue  to  submit 
to  all  the  obligations  and  regulations  of  their  respective  railway 
administrations. 

This  provision  of  law  was  not  of  indefinite  duration,  but  was  to 
remain  in  force  only  until  June  30,  1899.  Before  the  law  expired  by 
this  limitation,  the  Government  proposed  to  insert  in  Title  II  of  the 
law  regarding  public  safety  a  chapter  (VI  hU)  entitled  "The  protec- 
tion of  the  public  service,"  with  the  following  provision: 

The  emplo3'ees,  agents,  and  workingmen  performing  a  public  serv- 
ice depenaing  on  the  State  (even  if  that  service  should  be  performed 
by  means  of  private  enterprise)  who,  in  the  number  of  three  or  more 
and  hy  previous  aOTcement,  abandon  their  proper  duties  or  charges, 
or  omit  to  fulfill  tneir  duties  so  as  to  impecle  and  disturb  the  regular 
working  of  the  public  sendee,  will  be  punished,  provided  that  there 
is  no  charge  of  a  more  serious  crime,  with  imprisonment  for  not  more 
than  one  year  besides  the  infliction  of  the  punishment  provided  for  in 
article  181  of  the  penal  code,  which  relates  to  j)ublic  officials.  The 
promoters  and  chiefs  will  be  punished  with  imprisonment  for  periods 
of  from  one  to  two  j^ears. 

This  bill  has  not  yet  been  approved  by  Parliament,  on  account  of  the 
obstructionist  policy  of  certain  deputies  of  the  Kgj|>J(j|?Ji^J^5i  Socialist, 
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and  fiadical  parties.  The  Government,  however,  promulgated  it  by 
royal  decree,  which  has  the  force  of  law,  so  that  up  to  January,  1900, 
it  belonged  to  the  existing  legislation  of  the  country,  and  as  such  has 
been  received  by  the  courts  of  justice.  But  in  January,  1900,  the 
high  court  of  cassation  of  Rome  declared  the  decree  void.  The  Gov- 
ernment then  asked  that  the  decree  be  approved  and  converted  into 
law  by  the  Parliament.  The  obstructionist  policy  of  the  extreme 
Left  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  had  up  to  March,  1900,  succeeded  in 
impeding  the  adoption  of  the  bill. 

APPBENTICESHIP  SCHOOIiS  FOB  WORKING  PEOPLE. 

By  virtue  of  article  36  of  the  agreement,  by  which  the  State  leased 
the  railways  to  the  companies,  there  should  have  been  established  in 
connection  with  every  railway  system  schools  for  firemen  learners  and 
schools  for  the  apprentices  in  the  various  workshops. 

In  the  Mediterranean  system  these  schools  have  proved  in  general 
to  give  very  satisfactory  results  so  far  as  the  effect  of  securing,  for 
the  necessities  of  the  service,  a  sufficient  technical  personnel  furnished 
with  the  necessary  capacity  and  aptitude  was  conceroed. 

From  the  following  statements  will  be  seen  the  number  of  firemen 
learners  who  have  attended  these  schools  and  the  number  promoted  at 
the  end  of  each  course,  also  the  number  in  the  schools  for  the  appren- 
tices in  workshops  and  those  licensed  at  the  end  of  a  full  course: 

SCHOOLS  FOR  FIREMEN  LEARNERS  AT  TURIN,  ALESSANDRIA,  MILAN,  PISA,  AND  NAPLES. 


Year. 

Number 

attending: 

BchooUs. 

Number 
who  passed 

final  ex- 
amination. 

lJVy>_f;6 

78 
96 
92 
80 
65 
60 
48 
48 
76 
91 
92 

72 

1886-87  

81 

1887-88  

83 

1888-89  

52 

1889-90  

53 

1890-91  

52 

1891-92 

39 

1892-93  

37 

1893-94  

66 

1894-95  

82 

1895-96 - 

81 

Total 

825 

698 

SCHOOLS  FOR  APPRENTICES  IN  THE  TURIN  AND  NAPLES  WORKSHOPS. 


Number 

attending  schools. 

Number  of 
apprentices 
licensed  at 
end  of  full 
course. 

Year. 

FIrPt 
year  of 
course. 

Second 
year  of 
course. 

Third 
year  of 
course. 

1890-91  

23 
17 
19 

1891-92  

13 
If; 

1892-93  

10 
5 
9 

20 

8 

189»-94 

18M-95 

189^96 

29               10 
38                22 
35               31 

4 

7 

10 

Total 

161  1             w> 

44 

29 
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In  the  Adriatic  system  these  schools  have  also  contributed  to  improve 
the  instruction  of  the  railway  personnel. 

Below  is  given  a  statement  concerning  the  schools  attached  to  round- 
houses, the  average  number  of  firemen  learners  per  year  who  attended 
them  and  were  declared  fit  for  service  during  the  period  of  1886  to 
1896,  and  the  number  of  soldiers  permitted  by  the  competent  authori- 
ties to  take  part  in  this  instruction  being  shown : 

SCHOOLS  FOR  FIREMEN  LEARNERS  ATTACHED  TO  ROUNDHOUSES,  1886  TO  1896. 


Class. 

Average  yearly  number 
of  workingmen. 

Who 

attended 

school. 

Who  were 
declared 
competent. 

Civilians/  already  in  service 1 

31 
40 

38 

30 

Civilians,  newly  assigned 

31 

Soldiers ^ 

31 

The  Sicilian  company  has  also  instituted  schools  for  firemen  learners, 
which  were  opened  alternately  at  Palermo  and  Messina,  so  that  the 
young  workingmen  of  the  two  stations  might  be  enabled  to  frequent 
the  said  schools  without  forcing  them  to  leave  their  respective  homes. 

The  I'eseiks  obtained  by  the  institution  of  these  schools  are  satisfac- 
tory. There  is  now  in  the  class  of  firemen  an  element  furnished  with 
superior  theoretical  and  practical  knowledge  and  more  intelligent  than 
that  which  previously  existed. 
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MAINE. 

Thirteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Industrial  and  Labor 
Statistics  far  th^  State  of  Maine,  1899.  Samuel  W.  Matthews, 
Commissioner.     182  pp. 

The  contents  of  the  present  report  may  be  grouped  as  follows:  Cot- 
ton, woolen,  and  boot  and  shoe  industries,  9  pages;  factories,  mills, 
and  shops,  5  pages;  slate  and  lime  industries,  11  pages;  the  pulp  and 
paper  industry,  32  pages;  the  lumber  industrj',  23  pages;  plush  and 
worsted  industries,  6  pages;  the  agricultural  implement  industry,  i 
pages;  railroads,  5  pages;  extracts  from  the  proceedings  of  the  fifteenth 
annual  convention  of  officials  of  labor  bureaus,  68  pages;  factory 
inspection,  10  pages. 

Cotton,  Woolen,  and  Boot  and  Shoe  Industries. — Returns  were 
received  from  12  cotton  mills,  27  woolen  mills,  and  6  boot  and  shoe 
manufactories.  The  tabulations  show  for  each  establishment  the 
amount  of  capital  invested,  cost  of  material  used,  value  of  product, 
weeks  in  operation  during  the  year,  persons  employed,  and  wages 
paid.  Ten  of  the  12  cotton  mills  and  19  of  the  27  woolen  mills  made 
complete  returns  for  1898  and  1899.  The  totals  of  these  returns  for 
each  of  the  two  years  are  shown  in  the  following  statement: 

STATISTICS  OF  10  COTTON  AND  19  WOOLEN  MILLS.  1898  AND  1899. 


Items. 


Cotton  mills. 


1S9S. 


Woolen  mills. 
SOS.  I  1899. 


Capital  invested 

Cost  of  material  used 

Total  wag(?s  mid 

Value  of  product 

Average  weekly  wages: 

Men 

Women 

Children 

Average  employees: 

Men 

Women 

Cliildren 

Total 

Average  weeks  in  operaiion 


$12, 588, 500. 00  ?1 1 ,  545.  OT).  00 
3,905,748.00  1  4,201,703.00 
2,596,131.00  I  2,9.56,811.00 
7,155,391.00  ,      8,076,754.00 


7.4,5 
5.55  ! 
2.74  ! 


9,58:3  1 
47.2 


7.40 
5.  CkS 
2.87 


52,170.795.00     ?2, 087, 800. 00 

2,142,724.00  ,    2,187.288.00 

7tX).177.00  763.117.00 

3,478,282.00      3,875,659.00 


9,6,81 
61.1 


8.49  i 
6.10  ; 
3.77 


2,026  I 
60.1  I 


8.78 
6.12 
S.63 


3,933  1 

5,025  1 

625  1 

4,111  ' 

6,114 

459 

1 
1,350 
651  ; 

16  1 

1,402 

040 

18 

2,060 
49.4 
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The  returns  from  6  boot  and  shoe  manufacturing  plants  show  the 
following  totals:  Capital  invested,  $451,500;  cost  of  material  used, 
$1,760,462;  value  of  product,  $2,551,005;  weeks  in  operation,  50.6; 
persons  employed,  1,298;  total  wages  paid,  $616,619.  The  average 
weekly  wages  of  men  were  $10.93;  women,  $7.97;  and  children  under 
16  years  of  age,  $4. 

Factories,  Mili^s,  and  Shops. —Improvements  during  1899  were 
reported  in  the  case  of  138  factories,  situated  in  103  towns.  These 
improvements  were  in  the  nature  of  new  buildings  and  sheds,  the 
rebuilding,  enlargement,  and  altei'ation  of  factories,  the  installation  of 
new  machinery  plants,  etc.  It  is  estimated  that  these  improvements 
cost  $6,800,700  and  gave  employment  to  4,990  persons.  The  above 
figures  are  greater  than  those  shown  at  any  other  time  in  nine  years. 

Slate  and  Lime  Industries. — A  review  is  given  of  the  develop- 
ment and  present  condition  of  each  of  these  industries  in  the  State. 

Pulp  and  Papeb  Industby. — ^This  chapter  contains  a  description  of 
the  pulp  and  paper  industry  and  a  list  of  the  pulp  and  chemical  fiber 
mills  in  the  State  showing  their  equipment,  output,  motive  power, 
number  of  employees,  etc.  An  account  is  also  given  of  the  forest 
lands  in  the  State  and  suggestions  are  made  in  relation  to  their  preser- 
vation. 

The  I'eport  shows  that  there  were  30  pulp  and  28  paper  mills  in  the  State, 
employing  5,902  wage  workers,  the  latter  earning  an  average  of  $1.62 
per  day.  The  daily  product  of  the  mills  consisted  of  600  tons  of  paper, 
735  tons  of  ground  wood  pulp,  330  tons  of  sulphite  pulp,  110  tons  of 
soda  pulp,  and  60  tons  of  leather  board.  In  addition  to  the  employees 
above  mentioned,  thousands  of  men  are  employed  in  cutting  the  wood 
in  the  forests  and  conveying  it  to  the  mills. 

Lumber  Industry.  —This  subject  is  treated  in  a  similar  manner  to 
the  one  preceding.  The  returns  from  lumber  operators  were  some- 
what incomplete,  so  that  the  figures  representing  this  industry  can  be 
only  roughly  estimated.  Such  an  estimate  places  the  total  annual 
output  of  lumber  in  the  State  at  600,000,000  feet,  requiring  the  labor 
of  16,753  men  and  6,736  horses  for  a  period  of  134^  working  days  in 
the  year.     The  total  annual  wages  paid  is  estimated  at  $1,938,000. 

Railroads. — In  1899  the  23  steam  railways  in  the  State  employed 
7,036  persons,  exclusive  of  general  officers,  or  1,184  more  than  in  1898. 
The  wages  paid  in  1899  amounted  to  $3,242,411.31,  a  gain  of  $419,860.44 
over  1898. 

The  street  railways  employed  864  persons  in  the  State,  who  received 
$390,250.50  in  wages  in  1899.  This  was  an  increase  over  1898  of  139 
in  the  number  of  employees  and  of  $65,250.50  in  the  amount  of  wages 
paid.  The  above  figures  do  not  include  persons  employed  in  road 
construction. 
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MASSACHUSETTS. 

Twenty-ninth  Annucd  Report  of  the  Massachusetts  Bureau  of  Statistics 
of  Labor.     March,  1899.     Horace  G.  Wadlin,  Chief,     xxviii,  659  pp. 

This  report  consists  of  the  following  subjects:  Part  I,  Sunday  labor, 
100  pages;  Part  II,  graded  weekly  wages,  384  pages;  Pait  III,  labor 
chronology,  1898,  and  labor  legislation,  1899,  175  pages. 

Sunday  Labor. — This  investigation  was  undertaken  in  compliance 
with  a  legislative  act  of  1898.  The  information  was  collected  by  direct 
inquiry  and  by  special  agents.  The  inquiries  relate  to  the  location 
and  average  number  of  persons  employed  on  week  days  and  the 
largest,  smallest,  and  average  number  of  persons  employed  in  the  same 
establishments  on  Sundays;  the  character  of  service  and  hours  of  labor 
on  week  days  and  Sundays;  the  number  of  Sundays  employed  during 
the  year;  whether  Sunday  work  was  optional  or  compulsoi^;  whether 
a  day  of  rest  was  allowed  during  the  week  when  Sunday  work  was 
required;  whether  employees  were  liable  to  lose  their  places  in  case 
they  refused  to  work  on  Sundays;  the  methods  of  payment  for  Sun- 
day work;  the  relative  pay  for  Sunday  work  as  compared  with  week- 
day work;  whether  Sunday  work  was  the  same  as  on  week  days  or 
was  limited  to  necessary  repairs,  and  the  reasons  why  Sunday  work 
is  necessary.  The  investigation  covers  Sunday  work  in  transportation, 
domestic  and  personal  service,  trade,  manufacturing  industries,  and  in 
the  public  service  of  cities  and  towns. 

With  regard  to  Sunday  work  in  the  transpoilation  industries,  157 
schedules  were  received.  The  transportation  industries  enumei*ated 
comprised  cab  and  herdic  companies,  dredging  companies,  electric 
street  railways,  steam  i-ailroads,  express  companies,  ferries,  longshore- 
men and  stevedores,  steamboats,  towl)oats,  and  telegraph  and  telephone 
companies.  The  establishments  reporting  employed  46,233  persons  on 
week  days  and  17,994,  or  38.92  per  cent  of  that  number,  on  Sundays. 
Of  those  employed  on  Sundays  8,282,  or  nearly  one-half,  were  employed 
in  the  transportation  of  passengers  only,  on  electric  street  railways, 
and  7,726  others  were  engaged  in  the  transportation  of  passengers  and 
merchandise  by  means  of  carriages,  steamboats,  and  steam  railways, 
making  a  total  of  16,008,  or  88.96  per  cent,  whose  Sunday  work  chiefly 
consisted  in  the  transportation  of  passengers.  While  in  the  electric 
street  railway  service  80  per  cent  of  all  employees  worked  on  Sundays, 
in  the  steam  railroad  service  this  proportion  was  only  24  per  cent. 

A  general  review  of  the  replies  to  the  inquiries  used  in  the  investi- 
gation shows  that  in  the  transportation  service  the  houre  of  labor  on 
Sundays,  while  in  many  cases  the  same  as  on  week  days,  were  on  an  aver- 
age slightly  shorter.  A  great  majorit}^  of  the  establishments  reported 
Sunday  work  on  every  Sunday  during  the  year.  Where  Sunday  work 
was  performed  it  was  required  in  most  cases,  although  in  a  considerable 
number  of  establishments  it  was  optional.     In  the  street  railway  and 
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express  serviceb  a  day  of  rest  was  generally  allowed  during  the  week 
when  Sunday  work  was  required,  but  in  most  other  cases  no  such  rest 
was  permitted.  The  pay  for  Sunday  work  was  usually  the  same  as 
for  that  on  week  days,  only  a  few  establishments  pa3ung  a  higher  mte 
for  the  former.  As  a  rule  Sunday  work  was  regular  and  of  the  same 
character  as  the  week-day  work  and  was  not  limited  to  repairs. 

Under  the  head  of  miscellaneous  industries  are  considered  domestic 
and  personal  service,  trade,  manufacturing,  and  city  and  town  em- 
ployees. Domestic  seiTice  as  enumerated  in  this  report  includes 
household  service,  hotel  and  restaurant  employees,  bartenders,  livery- 
stable  employees,  and  barbers.  Persons  engaged  in  domestic  service, 
including  such  bartenders  and  barbers  as  were  employed  in  hotela, 
were  usually  employed  on  Sundays.  The  work  was  generally  much 
lighter  than  on  week  days,  except  in  the  case  of  employees  in  livery 
stables.  It  was  usual  to  allow  some  time  off  during  the  week  or  to 
follow  a  system. of  rotation  wherever  Sunday  labor  was  required^ 
except  in  the  case  of  livery-stable  employees.  No  increased  pay  was 
allowed  as  a  rule  for  Sunday  work. 

Under  the  head  of  trade  are  considered  pharmacists'  establishments 
and  milk  distribution.  Pharmacists'  establishments  were  usually  open 
either  throughout  the  day  or  during  certain  hours  on  Sundays.  Not 
as  many  persons  were  employed  on  Sundays  as  on  week  days  and 
employees  generally  alternated  in  Sunday  work.  A  half  day  off  during 
the  week  was  generally  allowed  when  Sunday  work  was  required^ 
Licensed  milk  drivers  and  stablemen  in  dairies  were  employed  practi- 
cally every  day  in  the  year.  The  hours  of  labor  varied  in  different 
establishments.  The  employees  were  paid  on  a  basis  of  seven  days  to 
the  week  and  worked  accordingly.  In  some  cases  they  were  allowed 
to  absent  themselves  on  Sundays  by  rotation  and  in  some  others  by 
furnishing  substitutes. 

Under  the  head  of  manufacturing  industries  are  considered  brew- 
eries, bakeries,  newspaper  printing  and  publishing,  paper  mills,  gas 
and  electric-light  works,,  and  slaughtering  and  meat  packing.  Work 
in  these  industries  was  usually  restricted  to  the  lowest  possible  limit 
required  to  carry  on  the  process  of  manufacture,  to  repair  the  machin- 
ery, or  to  supply  the  public  needs.  The  number  of  employees  was 
usually  much  smaller  and  the  hours  of  labor  shorter  on  Sundays  than 
on  week  days,  and  in  most  cases  Sunday  work  was  done  by  rotation  or 
employees  working  on  Sundays  were  allowed  some  time  off  during  the 
week. 

The  city  and  town  employees  considered  in  this  report  were  those  in 
the  police,  fire,  water,  street,  and  health  departments  and  the  library 
seiTice.  In  the  police  and  fire  departments  employees  were  usually  on 
duty  continuously  Sundays  and  week  days.  In  the  other  city  depart- 
ments but  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  employees  w^ere  onduty  on 
Sundays,  and  the  hours  of  service  were  usually  muc^^^norterQ 
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In  general  the  Siinda}'  work  found  to  exist  in  the  State  in  the  vari- 
ous lines  of  industry  was  confined  to  such  work  as  was  necessary  for 
the  protection  and  preservation  of  wealth  and  not  for  its  creation, 
or  else  was  required  in  the  necessary  daily  personal  duties  of  life. 
According  to  the  census  of  1895  the  number  of  persons  in  gainful  occu- 
pations in  the  State  was,  in  round  numbei-s,  1,075,000.  The  report 
states  that  possibly  150,000  of  these  had  some  connection  with  Sunday 
work.  Of  these  at  least  113,000  will  be  found  in  household  and 
domestic  service,  in  agriculture,  or  in  the  fisheries.  Of  the  37,000 
others,  17,094  were  in  the  transportation  service,  as  before  indicated. 
The  remainder  was  distributed  among  hotel  and  restaurant  service  and 
4)thcr  employments  of  a  more  or  less  personal  nature,  miscellaneous 
industries  and  trade,  cit}^  town,  and  public  institution  service,  the 
ministerial  and  medical  professions,  etc. 

Graded  Weekly  Wages. — This  part  of  the  report  completes  the 
chronological  presentation  of  graded  weekly  wages  which  was  begun 
in  the  report  of  the  Massachusetts  bureau  for  1895  and  continued  in 
installments  in  subsequent  reports,  (a)  The  wage  data  are  arranged 
alphabetically  according  to  occupations,  the  present  report  relating  to 
those  having  the  initial  letters  P  to  Y,  inclusive. 

Labor  Chronology. — ^This  part  of  the  report  contains  information 
collated  from  various  sources  by  the  Massachusetts  bureau.  It  shows 
the  important  acts  of  labor  organizations  and  other  events  of  the  year 
1898  i-egarding  hours  of  labor,  wages,  and  trade  unions,  arranged 
in  each  case  in  chronological  order.  It  also  contains  a  general  review 
of  other  events  affecting  the  condition  of  workingmen  in  Massachu- 
setts, and  a  r&um^  of  labor  legislation  in  the  State  during  1899.  In 
each  case  reference  is  made  to  previous  publications  of  the  bureau  in 
which  the  respective  subjects  have  been  treated. 

NEW  YORK. 

Siisieeiith  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Lahor  Statistics  of  the 
State  of  Nt^o  Yo7*k,  for  the  year  189S.  Transmitted  to  the  legislature 
January  23,  1899.     John  McMackin,  Commissioner,     xi,  1179  pp. 

The  contents  of  the  present  report  arc  as  follows:  Introduction,  16 
pages;  Part  I,  the  economic  condition  of  organized  labor,  933  pages; 
Part  II,  immigration,  its  progress,  extent,  and  effect,  198  pages;  Part 
III,  investigation  of  alien  labor  emplo3'ed  on  State  contract  work,  8 
pages;  Part  IV,  the  free  employment  bureau,  17  pages;  appendix, 
labor  laws  of  New  York  State  enacted  in  1898,  5  pages. 

The  Economic  Condition  of  Organized  Labor. — This  subject,  ad 
in  the  preceding  year,  occupies  the  greater  part  of  the  report  and 
covers  ground  similar  to  the  previous  investigation.  Tables  are 
given  showing  in  detail  for  each  occupation,  industry,  and  locality,  for 

a  For  a  brief  outline  of  the  scheme  of  presentation  see  Bulletin  No.  14,  pp.  56, 56. 
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the  quarters  ending  December  31,  1897,  and  March  31,  June  30,  and 
September  30, 1898,  the  number  of  labor  organizations  making  returns, 
the  number  and  sex  of  members,  their  earnings  and  days  of  employ- 
ment, the  number  of  unemployed,  etc.  Summary  tables  are  given 
showing  these  items  by  industries  and  occupations,  for  each  of  the 
7  quarters,  from  January,  1897,  to  September,  1898,  inclusive.  The 
information  was  obtained  from  figures  supplied  either  by  the  individ- 
ual members  or  by  the  secretaries  of  the  labor  organizations.  The 
following  table  gives  a  summary  of  the  clata  presented  for  each  of  the 
7  quarters  mentioned: 

STATISTICS  OF  LABOR  ORGANIZATIONS  FOR  EACH  OF  THE  QUARTERS  FROM  JANUARY, 

1897,  TO  SEPTEMBER,  1898. 


Items. 


Organizatioas  reporting 

Membership  on  last  day  of  quarter: 

Men 

Women 


Total 

Members  unemployed  during  entire 

quarter 

Members  unemployed  on  last  day  of 

quarter 

Per  cent  of  total  membership 

Average  days  of  employment  during 
quarter: 

Men 

Women 

Average  earnings  of  members  dur- 
ing quarter: 

Men 

Women 


Quarter  ending- 


Mar.  81,  June  30,  Sept.  30, 
1897.  1897.  1897. 


927 


976 


138,219 
4,321 


142,570 
35,381 


43,05^1 
30.6 


«ir^.  06 
85.63 


147, 105 
4,101 


151,206 
17,877 


27,378 
18.1 


$1.j9.  12 
81.39 


1,009 


Dec.  31,   Mar.  31,  .June  30,  Sept.  80, 

1897.  1898.     I     1898.  1898, 


1,029 


1,087 


162,690 
5,764 

167,250 
6,712 

173,349 
6,606 

1W,802 
7,538 

168, 4M 

173,962 

179,955 

172,840 

10,893 

10,132 

18,102 

10,272 

^if? 

39,353 
22.6 

37,857 
21.0 

35,643 
20.7 

67 
66 

65 

56 

62 
61 

61 
58 

$174. 40 
91.80 

8174.54 
73.71 

S163. 61 
75.06 

$168.05 
76.88 

163,515 
7,505 


a  171, 067 
9,734 


22,485 
13.1 


65 


$17.5.41 
81.63 


a  This  is  not  a  correct  total  for  the  preceding  items.    The  figures  given  are,  however,  according  to 
the  original. 

There  was  a  steady  increase  in  the  number  of  organizations  report- 
ing to  the  bureau,  due,  in  a  measure,  to  greater  completeness  in  the 
returns,  but  chiefly  to  increased  activity  in  the  organization  of  labor. 
The  total  membership  of  labor  organizations  shows  an  increase  at  the 
end  of  each  quarter,  except  the  second  and  third  quarters  of  1898, 
when  there  is  a  decrease.  This  falling  off  in  membership  was  chiefly 
due  to  the  lapsing  of  one  union  of  8,000  membera  during  the  second 
•quarter  and  of  another  union  of  1,835  members  during  the  third 
quarter  of  1898,  and  does  not,  therefore,  show  a  general  decline 
throughout  the  State. 

With  regard  to  the  unemployed  members  of  labor  organizations,  a 
comparison  of  the  first  three  quarters  of  1897  with  the  corresponding 
quarters  of  1898  shows  that  there  was  a  marked  decrease  in  the  num- 
ber of  members  unemployed  during  each  entire  quarter,  and  in  two 
of  the  three  cases  there  was  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  unemployed 
on  the  last  day  of  each  quarter. 

A  comparison  of  the  average  number  of  days  employed  during  the 
first  three  quarters  of  1897  and  1898  shows  a  slight  decrease  during 
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an  increase  in  the  case  of  the  men  and  a  decrease  in  the  case  of  the 
women  in  1898. 

The  membership  of  labor  organizations  and  the  per  cent  of  members 
miemployed  at  the  end  of  each  quarter  is  shown,  by  industries,  in  the 
following  two  tables : 

MEMBERSHIP  OF  LABOR  ORGANIZATIONS  AT  THE  END  OP  EACH   QUARTER  FROM  JAN- 
UARY, 1897,  TO  SEPTEMBER,  1898. 


Industries. 


Buildinff  trades 

Cigars,  cigarettes,  and  tobacco 

Clothing 

Coach  drivers  and  livery-stable  em 

ployees 

Food  products 

Furniture 

Glass  workers 

Hats,  caps,  and  furs 

Hotel,  restaurant.and  park  employees 

Iron  and  steel 

Leather  workers 

Malt  liquors  and  mineral  waters 

Marine  trades 

Metal  workers 

Musicians  and  musical-instrument 

workers 

Printing,  binding,  etc 

Railroad  employees  (steam) 

Railroad  employees  (street  surface). 

Stone  workers 

Street  paving,  etc 

Textile  trades 

Theatrical  employees  and  actors 

Woodworkers , 

Miscellaneous  trades 


Total 142,570 


Membership  of  labor  oi^ganizatlor 

ison— 

Mar.  31. 

June  30, 

Sept.  30, 

Dec.  31, 

Mar.  81, 

June  30, 

Sept.  30, 
1898. 

1897. 

1897. 

1897. 

1897. 

1898. 

1898. 

46,711 

46,056 

48.398 

48,801 

60,607 

64,612 

65.093 

7,391 

6,962 

9,097 

9,029 

8,842 

8,947 

8,889 

13,436 

18,633 

26,942 

27,792 

27,575 

22,004 

20,571 

2,086 

2,036 

1,872 

1,270 

1,650 

2,082 

1,780 

2,698 

2,578 

2,548 

2,440 

2,432 

2,683 

2,586 

645 

561 

801 

841 

1,008 

875 

890 

1,380 

881 

818 

921 

875 

806 

758 

2,405 

2,297 

2,336 

2,128 

2,314 

1,718 

1,697 

1,556 

2,009 

1,453 

1.456 

1,379 

1,635 

1,404 

9,4-20 

10,759 

10,653 

11,019 

10,837 

11,652 

12,551 

2,421 

2,336 

2,189 

2,642 

2,935 

2,741 

2,700 

3,471 

8,353 

4,073 

8,733 

8,747 

8,806 

3,883 

2, 4a-» 

2,860 

8,113 

2,497 

2,420 

2,344 

2,262 

853 

946 

963 

1,034 

848 

1,862 

1,511 

1,012 

2,168 

5,379 

5,070 

6,231 

5,172 

5,597 

13,695 

13,133 

13,260 

14, 191 

14,449 

14,535 

14,957 

9,491 

9, 745 

9,898 

10,059 

10,340 

10,333 

10,467 

3, 149 

3,203 

8,247 

5,695 

4,544 

6,407 

3,680 

5,197 

5,114 

5,299 

5,060 

4,909 

4,577 

4,865 

672 

674 

636 

&53 

554 

586 

596 

1,237 

1,174 

680 

457 

456 

1,471 

1,465 

1,873 

1,870 

1.916 

1,871 

4,156 

4,164 

4,115 

1,933 

1,786 

1,769 

1.673 

1,892 

1,864 

1.741 

7,430 

10,082 

11, 114 

18,644 

16,060 

6,966 

7,019 

142,570 

151,206 

168, 4M 

173,962 

179,965 

172,340 

in,067 

PER  CENT  OP  MEMBERS  OF  LABOR  ORGANIZATIONS  UNEMPLOYED  AT  THE  END  OF  EACH 
QUARTER  FROM  JANUARY,  1897,  TO  SEPTEMBER,  1898. 


Per  cent  of  members  of  labor  organizations  unemployed  on— 


Industries. 


Building  trades 

Cigars,  cigarettes,  and  tobacco 

Clothing 

Coach  drivers  and  livery-stable  em 

ployees 

Food  products 

Furniture 

Glass  workers 

Hats,  caps,  and  furs 

Hotel,  re*<taurant,and  park  employees 

Iron  and  steel 

Leather  workers 

Malt  liqmjrs  and  mineral  waters 

Marine  trades 

Met*il  workers 

Mu>^ic{ans  and   musical-instrument 

workers , 

Printing,  binding,  etc 

Railroad  employees  (steam) 

Railroad  employees  (street  surface).. 

Stone  workers 

Street  paving,  etc 

Textile  trades 

Theatrical  employees  and  actors . . 

Woodworkers 

Miscellaneous  trades 

Total 


June  :iO,i  Sept.  30,   Dec.  31, 
1897. 


1897. 

1897. 

14.9 

28.0 

11.7 

20.0 

13.1 

42.8 

20.9 

6.3 

11.1 

11.6 

.8 

45.1 

29.  i 

8.3 

15.0 

21.8 

14.6 

9.5 

15.1 

43.3 

43.6 

7.9 

6.5 

13.1 

15.9 

22.9 

17.7 

I 


4.9 

17.9 
3.0 
1.5 

22.1 
.4 

87.1 

37.7 

12.2 

16.6  I 


6.9 
10.4 

8.3 

3.1 
48.2 

9.5 
36.6 
37.8 
29.3 
18.1 


13.8 


22.  C 


Mar.  31.  i  June  30,  Sept.  30, 
1898.         


31.5 
10.6 
14.8 

8.8 
16.5 
22.5 
18.9 
17.2 
27.8 
10.0 

8.8 

7.4 
13.3 

8.0 

6.5 
10.1 

2.7 

2.6 
63.4 
81.6 
21.1 

2.9 
21.2 
43.1 


1896. 

1898.   ' 

23.2 

17.6 

10.4 

12.1 

63.6 

17.4 

18.3 

21.9 

9.1 

9.1 

18.6 

7.3 

6.6 

27.0 

7.9 

3.9 

17.6 

22.4 

9.7 

6.7 

20.9 

17.0 

11.7 

7.5 

10.0 

11.7 

8.6 

10.5 

i^itized  by^ 


7.9 

2.5 

12.8 

13.3 

3.2 

1.6 

1.6 

6.8 

32.8 

26.0 

36.9 

48.2 

.6 

14.1 

18.1 

2.8 

25.9 

8.6 

11.5 

6.0 

i,dffe?<^le  "•» 
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Immigration. — This  chapter  contains  a  history  of  immigration  from 
colonial  times  to  the  present,  with  especial  reference  to  New  York, 
remarks  of  labor  organizations  concerning  the  effects  of  immigration, 
immigration  laws  and  statistics  of  immigration,  and  the  effects  of 
immigration  upon  employment  and  wages  Eis  reported  by  labor  organ- 
izations. 

Alien  Labor  Employed  on  State  Contract  Work. — This  part 
of  the  report  contains  the  results  of  an  investigation  of  the  mode  of 
employment  of  aliens,  the  wages  earned,  and  their  geneml  condition. 
The  investigation  relates  chiefly  to  Italian  labor  under  the  padrone 
system.  A  table  is  given  showing  the  number  of  pereons  employed  on 
canal-improvement  work  and  the  wages  paid  in  each  occupation. 

The  Free  Employment  Bureau. — During  the  year  ending  Decem- 
ber 31, 1898,  5,100  persons  made  application  to  the  bureau  for  employ- 
ment, of  whom  2,487  were  males  and  2,613  were  females.  Situations 
were  secured  for  234  males  and  1,786  females,  or  2,020  persons  in  all. 
Of  the  applicants  for  situations  341  had  684  children  depending  upon 
them.     Most  of  the  applicants  were  under  30  years  of  age. 

RHODE  ISLAND. 

Twelfth  Annual  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Industrial  Statistics^ 
made  to  the  General  Assembly  at  its  January  session^  1899,  Henry 
E.  Tiepke,  Commissioner,     vii,  615  pp. 

The  present  report  treats  of  the  following  subjects:  Rhode  Island  in 
the  war  with  Spain,  125  pages;  statistics  of  textile  manufactures,  52 
pages;  taxpayers  and  population,  3  pages;  decisions  of  courts  affecting 
labor,  319  pages;  labor  laws,  102  pages. 

Rhode  Island  in  the  War  with  Spain. — Statistics  are  given  show- 
ing the  age,  nativity,  occupation,  etc.,  of  persons  who  enlisted  in  Rhode 
Island  during  the  war  with  Spain. 

Textile  Manufactures. — Comparative  statistics  are  given,  based 
upon  returns  made  in  the  years  1896  and  1897  by  135  firms  engaged  in 
textile  industries.  Of  the  firms  reporting  66  were  engaged  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  cotton  goods,  8  in  hosiery  and  knit  goods,  11  in  bleaching, 
dyeing,  and  printing,  4  in  silk  goods,  and  46  in  woolen  goods. 
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Following  is  a  summary'  of  the  figures  presented: 

STATISTICS  OF  135  TEXTILE  MANUFACTURING  E.sTABLISHMENTS,  1896  AND  1S97. 


ItOlllM. 

18%. 

1897. 

Incieue. 

Amount. 

Percent. 

Firms 

53 

82 

1,307 

$47, 795, 139 

S2:5,4H4.9:i() 

$J9, 039. 085 

$10,143,32'.» 

207.30 

31,777 

31.:J07 

23, 701 

$319.20 

50 

85 

1,419 

$.'.0,273,363 

$27.  H7G,  '239 

W5,h<i7,220 

$11,335,309 

281. 78 

33,614 

a5.918 

29,019 

$337.22 

aZ 
3 

112 
ri.  477, 924 
$4,391,303 
$0,827,635 
$1,191,987 
14.48 

1,857 

1,011 

5,318 

$18.02 

ab  66 

Corporations 

3.66 

rartncrs  and  .stockholdcr.M 

Capital  invt'stt'd 

Cost  of  mat<Ti«l  used 

Value  of  goiKlh  made 

8.57 
5.18 
18.70 
17.49 

Aj?Rro?ate  \vaJ?t•»^  paid 

Avcrajfe  days  In  operation 

11.75 
5.42 

Employees: 

A  veraj?e  number 

V 

5.78 

Greatest  number 

4-70 

Smallest  number            

22.44 

Average  yearly  earnings 

6.65 

a  Deereasc. 


Decisions  of  Courts  Affecting  Labor. — This  chapter  is  devoted 
to  a  reproduction  of  the  decisions  published  in  the  bulletins  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Ijabor  during  the  year  1898. 
<  Labor  Laws. — In  this  chapter  are  reproduced  the  labor  laws  passed 
in  recent  years  in  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  Connect- 
icut, and  llhode  Island. 
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THIRTEENTH  AHITOAL  REPORT  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  MEDIATION 
AND  ARBITRATION  OF  THE  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK. 

Thirteenth  Amiual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Mediation  and  Arbitration 
of  the  Stats  of  New  YorJc,  Ti*ansmitted  to  the  Legislature  Februaiy 
5,  1900.  James  M.  Gilbert,  W.  H.  H.  Webster,  and  Francis  B. 
Delehanty,  Commissioners.     61  pp. 

This  report  contains  an  account  of  each  of  the  most  important  cases 
of  labor  disputes  which  came  before  the  board  for  action  during  the 
year  1899,  and  a  table  showing  the  number  of  strikes,  b}'  industries, 
that  have  taken  place  during  the  past  5  years. 

There  was,  in  1899,  an  increase  in  the  number  of  strikes,  the  total 
being  higher  than  for  any  year  since  1891.  This  increase  was  not 
confined  to  any  particular  lines  of  industry.  The  most  frequent 
causes  were  wage  disputes.  During  the  year  1899  the  board  had 
information  of  455  strikes,  but  at  least  60  per  cent  of  these  were  of 
short  duration,  and  had  no  appreciable  effect  upon  general  labor 
conditions.  The  455  strikes  were  distributed  as  follows  among  the 
different  occupations: 

STRIKES  IN  NEW  YORK,  BY  OCCUPATIONS,  1899. 


« 

Occupations. 

Strikes. 

Occupations. 

Strikes. 

'          Occupations. 

Strikes. 

Balccrs 

4 
1 
4 
5 
2 
112 
3 

1 
1 
4 
1 
2 
1 
2 
3 

12 
1 
3 
1 
2 
1 
2 
4 
2 
2 

89 

Glass  workers 

4 
1 
1 
3 
1 
1 
1 
5 

20 
1 

53 
1 
1 

18 

13 
1 
3 
1 

11 

\ 

1 
7 

1 
2 
3 
1 

Pipefitters 

8 

Bell  boys 

Glove  makers 

Printing  trades 

Print  makers 

18 

Boiler  makers 

Goldbeaters 

1 

Brickmakers 

Golf  caddies  .. 

Purse  makers 

1 

Brewery  workmen 

Grain  scoopers 

1  Railroad  employees  . . . 
Salt  packers 

3 

Building  trades 

Handkerchief  makers. 
Horseshoers 

1 

Butchers 

Shirt  makers  .    . 

1 

Buttonhole  makers  and 

Ice  handlers 

Shoe  workers 

6 

button  makers 

Iron  molders 

Silk  workers 

5 

Cab  drivers 

Jewelers    

1  Silver  nlaters 

2 

Cabinetma  kers 

Laborers 

1  Slipper  makers 

i  Soan  makers 

1 

Carpet  weavers 

Laundry  workers 

■  Leather  workers 

Longshoremen 

Macninists 

1 

Caisson  makers 

Stagehands.         

1 

Cap  makers 

'  Steel  workers 

2 

Cement  workers ' 

i  Stonecutters 

6 

Cigarette  makers 

Cigar  makers 

Marble  workers 

Match  piackers 

Street  railway  employ- 
ees   

4 

Collar  makers 

Messengers 

Tanners 

1 

Coopers 

Metal  workers 

Teamsters     

9 

Cordage  workers 

Diamond  workers 

Mince-meat  makers . . . 
Miners 

I  Textile  workers 

Tow  boys 

9 
1 

Drill  makers 

Musicians               ...  . 

!  Unholsterers 

2 

Dyers 

Electric  wiremen 

Newsboys 

Waiters 

3 

Oyster  dredgers 

Pavers 

j  Wttxworkers 

1 

Express  messengers 

Tiber  chaxnois  workers 

'  Wood  workers 

2 

Piano  makers 

Total 

Garment  workers 

Pickle  makers 

455 
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RECENT  FOREIGN  STATISTICAL  PUBLICATIONS. 

FRANCE. 

Bases  Statutiques  de  VAssitra7we  contre  les  Accidents  d'^aprhs  lea 
Resultats  de  V Assurance  Ohllgatoire  en  Allemagne  et  en  Autriche. 
Office  du  Travail,  Minist^re  du  Ck)mmcrce,  de  I'lndustrie,  des  Po8tes 
et  des  Tel^graphes.     1899.     234  pp. 

The  enforcement  of  the  French  workingmen's  compensation  act  of 
April  9,  1898,  has  necessitated  a  complete  recasting  of  accident  insur- 
ance in  Frahce,  and  has  emphasized  the  need  of  scientific  bases  for  the 
fixing  of  premium  rates.  In  view  of  the  absence  of  sufficiently  reli- 
able statistics  of  accidents  in  French  industries,  it  was  deemed  advis- 
able to  utilize  the  experience  of  neighboring  countries  which,  on 
account  of  the  compulsory  insurance  in  force  there,  had  collected  a 
vast  amount  of  information  on  this  subject.  For  this  purpose  the 
French  labor  bureau  has  undertaken  the  task  of  recapitulating  in  a 
systematic  way  the  statistical  data  published  annually  by  the  German 
and  Austrian  Governments. 

The  present  work,  which  is  a  continuation  of  previous  studies  of 
the  statistical  results  and  the  workings  of  compulsory  accident  insur- 
ance in  Germany  and  Austria  published  by  the  bureau,  recapitulates 
and  completes  the  data  up  to  and  including  the  year  1897  in  the  case 
of  Germany  and  1896  in  the  case  of  Austria.  The  tables  presented 
permit  the  determining  of  the  probable  values  of  accident  risks  in  the 
various  industries,  and  also  serve  to  ascertain  to  what  extent  the  pre- 
vious theoretical  calculations  have  been  confirmed  by  an  experience  of 
twelve  yeai*s  in  Germany  and  seven  years  in  Austria,  They  furnish, 
therefore,  more  exact  and  complete  bases  for  accident  insurance  than 
have  thus  far  been  available. 

Les  Associations  Prof  ess  ionnelles  Ouv^rieres.  Tome  I.  Office  du  Tra- 
vail, Minist^re  du  Commerce,  de  I'Industrie,  des  Postes  et  des  T^16- 
graphes.     1899.     iv,  905  pp. 

The  French  bureau  of  labor  has  published  annually  since  1889  a  list 
of  all  trade  and  agricultural  associations  and  the  various  auxiliary 
institutions  created  by  them.  These  annual  reports,  however,  give 
no  account  of  the  development,  purposes,  or  workings  of  these  asso- 
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ciations  or  their  influence  upon  the  condition  of  the  working  people* 
The  present  work  is  intended  to  supply  this  information. 

This  report  consists  of  three  parts.  The  first  part  contains  a  review 
of  French  legislation  with  regard  to  tmde  associations,  coalitions,  etc.,. 
from  1791  until  1884,  and  an  historical  review  of  the  movement  for 
organized  labor  from  1791  to  1898.  The  second  part  gives,  by  indus- 
tries, an  account  of  the  development  of  each  of  the  various  tentative 
trade  organizations  in  the  principal  cities  of  France  which,  after  the 
passage  of  the  law  of  1884,  became  the  regularly  incorporated  national 
and  sectional  trade  federations.  The  third  part  of  the  report  is 
devoted  to  an  historical -account  of  the  various  local  federations  of 
unions  of  different  trades  and  the  more  important  labor  exchanges. 
The  first  part  and  so  much  of  the  second  part  of  the  report  as  relates 
to  trade  organizations  in  the  agricultural,  mining,  food,  chemical  pro- 
duct, and  printing  and  publishing  industries  are  included  in  the  pres- 
ent volume. 

The  legislation  with  regard  to  trade  associations  and  coalitions  has 
been  almost  entirely  of  a  repressive  character,  and  it  was  not  until 
1884  that  the  State  fully  recognized  the  right  of  association  on  the 
part  of  trade  unions  and  similar  bodies,  (a) 

In  spite  of  the  prohibitive  legislation  in  force  in  France  from  1791 
to  1884,  secret  trade  unions  {socistes  compagnonniques)  managed  to 
thrive,  and  through  their  excellent  organization,  each  trade  having  its 
own  national  federation,  they  rendered  services  to  their  members 
equal  and  sometimes  superior  to  the  modern  authorized  trade  organi- 
zations. Their  efforts  were  supported  by  the  creation  of  mutual  aid^ 
cooperative  productive,  and  mutual  credit  societies,  labor  congresses, 
etc.  Mutual-aid  societies  were  suppressed  for  a  time  during  the  first 
empire,  but  being  finally  authorized  they  served  as  a  means  of  uniting 
the  working  people  in  their  efforts  to  protect  their  wages  and  other 
interests.  While  the  repressive  legislation  during  three-quarters  of 
a  century  impeded  the  collective  relations  between  employers  and 
employees,  it  neither  prevented  strikes  nor  the  propagation  of  the 
various  theories  for  the  improvement  of  the  condition  of  the  working 
people. 

The  passage  of  the  law  of  1884  marked  a  new  era  in  labor  organiza- 
tion, and  since  that  time  the  trade  unions  have  been  gradually  replac- 
ing all  other  forms  of  labor  association.  They  have  their  trade  fed- 
erations, labor  exchanges,  congresses,  etc.,  and  maintain  auxiliary 
institutions  such  as  mutual  aid  and  credit  funds,  coopemtive  produc- 
tive associations,  employment  bureaus,  etc.  The  following  table 
shows  the  number  and  membership  of  trade  unions  and  the  number 

a  For  an  account  of  French  legislation  on  the  right  of  association,  etc.,  see  Bulletin 
No.  25,  pages  836-839. 
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of  coopei-ative  productive  associations  in  Finance,  by  groups  of  indus- 
tries, on  January  1, 1898: 

TRADE  UNIONS  AND  COOPERATIVE  PRODUCTIVE  ASSOCTATIONS,  JANUARY  1,  1898. 


Industries. 


Agriculture,  forestry,  and  fisheries 

Mining  and  quarryiug 

Food  products 

Chcnucal  products 

Paper,  printing,  and  publishing  .. 

HideM  and  leather  goods 

Textiles  proper 

Clothing,  cleaning,  etc 

Woodworking 

Metals  and  metallie  goods 

Stone,  earthenware,  and  glai«  — 

Building  trades 

Transportation  and  commerce  — 
Other  industries 

Total 


Trade  unions. 

Coopem> 

Number. 

Meraber- 
ship. 

dnctire 

assooia- 

tioii& 

69 

8,002 

o 

68 

41.760 

6 

146 

18,652 

5 

76 

27,967 

197 

13,941 

16 

167 

20,262 

19 

169 

36,432 

9 

129 

8,092 

6 

199 

13,588 

.23 

286 

38,316 

19 

70 

9,160 

11 

450 

33,796 

89 

243 

160,208 

20 

60 

8,725 

1 

2,324 

a434,321 

235 

a  This  is  not  a  correct  total  for  the  preceding  items.    The  figures  given  are,  however,  according  to 
the  original. 

GREAT  BRITAIN. 

FAeventh  Report  on  Trade  Unions  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland^  1898. 
Ixxiv,  311  pp.  (Published  by  the  Labor  Department  of  the  British 
Board  of  Trade.) 

The  present  report  covers  the  same  ground  as  the  reports  for  pre- 
ceding years,  except  that  a  new  feature  is  added  consisting  of  an 
analysis  of  the  financial  rules  of  the  principal  trade  unions.  The 
information  contained  in  the  report  is  presented  in  the  form  of  detailed 
tables,  showing  the  returns  for  the  years  1892  to  1898  for  each  trade 
union,  arranged  according  to  industries.  These  tables  are  preceded 
by  an  analysis  and  a  series  of  summary  tables.  In  the  body  of  the 
report  only  those  tmde  unions  are  considered  which  furnished  returns 
for  all  the  seven  years.  The  rest,  which  were  comparatively  few,  are 
shown  separately  in  the  appendix. 

The  number  of  trade  unions  making  complete  returns  for  1898  was 
1,267.  Thirty-five  trade  unions,  with  a  membership  of  60,192  pei-sons, 
were  formed  during  1898;  56  unions,  with  a  membership  of  16,279, 
were  dissolved,  and  19  sectional  unions  were  amalgamated  with  larger 
organizations  of  their  trades.  While  the  net  result  of  these  figures 
shows  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  unions  reporting  in  1898,  the  mem- 
bership rose  from  1,  611,384  in  1897  to  1,644,591  in  1898,  an  increase 
of  over  2  per  cent. 

With  regard  to  the  sex  of  members,  the  returns  show  that  140 
unions  included  females  in  their  membership,  the  total  of  these  in 
1898  being  116,016,  or  a  little  over  7  per  cent  of  the  total  trade  union 
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raembei'>;hip.  Twenty-nine  unions  were  composed  exclusively  of 
women.  About  92  per  cent  of  all  female  tmde  unionists  were  engaged 
in  the  textile  trades. 

The  following  tables  show  the  number  and  membership  of  trade 
unions,  by  groups  of  industries,  for  the  seven  years  1892  to  1898, 
inclusive: 


NUMBER  OF  TRADE  TNIONS,  BY  GROUPS  OF  INDUSTRIES,  1892  TO  1898. 

[In  this  tabulation  only  those  trade  unions  are  considered  which  furnished  returns  for  all  of  the  seven 

years  included  in  this  period.] 


V-  i»e 

Mining 
and 

quarry- 
ing. 

Metal, 
engi- 
neering, 
and 
ship 
build- 
ing. 

1892 

1893 

18W 

1895 

1896 

1897 

1898 

98 
101 
1*24 
126 
133 
142 
134 

73 

77 
7H 
78 
77 

68 

297 
290 
283  t 

283 
288 
281 
276 

Textile. 

Cloth- 
ing. 

Trans- 
porta- 
tion 
(land 
and  sea). 

Print- 
ing, 

paper, 
ete. 

Wood 
working 
and  fur- 
nishing. 

Misoel- 
laneouii. 

Total 

216 
221 
232 
242 
242 
246 
239 

42 
45 
43 
47 
51 
48 
46 

60 
63 
66 
67 
64 
66 
63 

52 
56 
56 
55 
66 
65 
53 

108 
113 
114 
117 
116 
116 
U6 

262 
289 
297 
296 
290 
289 
282 

1,208 
1,255 
1,295 
1,311 
1,317 
1,307 
1,267 

MEMBERSHIP  OF  TRADE  UNIONS,  BY  GROUPS  OF  INDUSTRIES,  1892  TO  1898. 

[In  this  tabulation  only  those  trade  unions  arc  considered  which  furnished  returns  for  all  of  the  seven 

years  included  in  this  period.] 


Year. 


1802. 
1893. 
1894. 
1896. 
18%. 
1897. 
1888. 


Build- 
ing. 


160,388 
175,379 
181,648 
181,901 
196,274 
219. 401 
235,862 


Mining 
and 

quarry- 
ing. 


315,098 
318, 142 
307.772 
279,559 
279,429 
282, 432 
352,826 


Metal, 
engi- 
neering, 
and 
ship 
build- 
ing. 


278,159 
265. 2.56 
263,027 
267,983 
302,471 
318, 180 
307,902 


Textile. 


204,039 

205,  131 
215,1*89 
218,709 
218,  '23:  J 
217, 71G 
213,776 


Cloth- 
ing. 


Trans- 
porta- 
tion 
(land 
and  sea) 


83,114 
80,580 
81.591 
78,361 
76,708 
75,  619 
70,344 


153,937 
141,839 
123, 776 
120,  :i52 
134. 820 
183, 873 
147,298 


Print- 
ing, 

paper, 
etc. 


Wood 
working    Miscel- 
and  fur- ,  laneous, 


uishlng.' 


Total. 


45,291 
46,?25 
47,886 
49,060 
50,956 
52, 570 
53,970 


31,811 

229.246 

S1.8iH) 

213. 694 

30,696 

18<i.  981 

31,<S39 

178,883 

36,618 

197.860 

38.^)64 

223, 029 

37,841 

224. 772 

1,501,083 
1,478,936 
1,438.666 
1,406,617 
1,493,375 
1,611,384 
1,644,591 


Of  the  groups  of  industries  enumerated  above,  the  building,  mining 
and  quarrying,  printing,  paper,  etc.,  and  miscellaneous  trades  show  an 
increase,  while  the  metal,  engineering,  and  shipbuilding,  textile,  cloth- 
ing, ti*ansportation,  and  wood  working  and  furnishing  trades  show  a 
decrease  in  membership.  The  largest  membership  (»^52,826)  was 
reported  by  the  group  of  mining  and  quaiTying.  Next  in  order  were 
the  groups  of  metal,  engineering,  and  shipbuilding,  with  307,902 
members,  and  of  building  trades,  with  235,862  members. 

The  financial  operations  and  benefit  features  of  trade  unions  are  shown 
for  only  100  of  the  principal  organizations.  These  in  1898  comprised 
1,043,476  members,  or  63  per  cent  of  the  total  trade  union  membership 
reported.     The  following  comparative  statement  shows  the  financial 
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operations  of  the  lOi)  principal  trade  unions  for  the  seven  years  1892 
to  1898: 

FINAN'CIAL  OPERATIONS  OF  100  PRINCIPAL  TRADE  UNIONS,  1892  TO  1898. 


Year. 

Members  at 
end  of 
year. 

909,648 
914.311 
928.105 
917,950 
961,809 
1,065.910 
1,043,476 

Income. 

Expendi- 
tures. 

Funds  on 

hand  at  end 

of  year. . 

1892 

$7,101,265 
7,882.747 
7,943,811 
7,691,321 
8, 153, 991 
9,641,758 
9,321,562 

$6,916,119 
9,027,353 
6,987,340 
6,773,720 
6,013,631 
9,237,079 
7,249,484 

$7, 808, 157 

1893 

6, 723, 552 

18^1 

7, 679, 522 

1895 

8,497,123 

1 8% 

10,637.483 

1807 

11,042,162 

1898 

13,U4,239 

The  total  income  and  expenditures  of  the  100  unions  have  fallen  off 
during  1898,  concurrently  with  the  membership,  while  the  funds  on 
hand  at  the  end  of  the  year  show  an  increase.  The  total  expenditure*; 
of  the  100  unions  in  1898  amounted  to  £1,489,671  ($7,249,484),  or  21.5 
per  cent  less  than  in  1897.  This  was  expended  mostly  on  various 
kinds  of  benefits,  the  nature  and  the  amount  of  the  latter  varying  con- 
siderably in  the  different  unions.  Thus  of  the  100  unions,  61  provided 
unemployed  and  traveling  benefits,  49  paid  sick  benefits,  43  provided 
accident  benefits,  12  made  contributions  to  medical  charities,  39  paid 
superannuation  benefits,  and  88  paid  f  unei^al  benefits.  Probably  all 
trade  unions  provide  for  the  payment  of  dispute  benefits,  but  in  some 
years  a  number  of  unions  arc  not  called  upon  to  pay  anything  under 
this  head.  Among  the  100  considered,  15  do  not  show  any  such 
expenditures  in  1898. 

The  following  tables  show  the  total  expenditures  and  the  amount 
expended  per  member  on  each  of  the  various  benefits  during  each  of 
the  years  1892  to  1898: 

EXPENDITURES  OF  100  PRINCIPAL   TRADE   UNIONS  ON  VARIOUS  BENEFITS,  ETC.,  1892  TO 

1898. 


Yenr. 


1892 

1H93 

l^l>4 

18U5 

l.sW 

3897 

IMjh 


Unem- 
ployed, 
travelinsr, 
and  emi- 
gration 
benefit,  (a) 

$1,5C8,1G6 
2, 232, 799 
2,  -222. 584 
2, 053.  r.5vH 
1.287,471 
1,603.09:3 
1,170,321 


Kir.«£t /«x    accident 
beneftt.(a)    ^^^^^^ 


Super- 
annuation 
benefit.    | 


Funeral 
benefit. 


I 


Other 
I   benefits 
land  grants 
[  to  mem- 
bers, [b) 


S1,R59,188  '81,020,388 
2,809,809  I  1,173,766 


800,270 

975,193 

839.801 

3,157,317 

1,533,385 


I 


1,117,691 
1,281.851 
1,199,772 
1. 808. 227 
1,356,803 


$198,485 
M7,905 
695, 825 
(HI,  701 
693,564 
740,690 
796,855 


8333,028 
366,238 
340, 631 
371,314 
367.372 
387, 510 
408,  ia5 


8391,987 
610, 081 
674, 161 
226,  77'J 
307. 6c:> 
&'j5, 30<i 
485, 706 


Working 
and  other 
expenses. 


il,  244, 277 
1,226,752 
1,236,160 
1,223,224 
1,317,926 
1,484,930 
1,492,249 


Total. 


$6,916,119 
9,027.363 
6,987,340 
6, 773, 720 
6,013,631 
9,237,079 
7,249,184 


a  In  a  few  cases  it  wus  not  ix)Hsiblc  to  separate  a  certain  amount  of  unemploye.l  Ix'nefit  from  d!^•- 
puie  bviK'tit. 

Mnclude-iprants  to  members,  grants  from  one  society  to  another,  payments  to  federations,  tnide 
councils,  congre.-soH,  etc. 
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EXPENDITURES  PER  MEMBER  OF  100  PRINCIPAL  TRADE   UNIONS  ON   VARIOUS   BENE- 
FITS, ETC.,  1892  TO  1898. 

[The  expenditure  per  member  is  calculated  on  the  basis  of  the  total  membership  of  the  100  prin- 
cipal trade  unions,  and  not  on  the  membership  of  the  unions  paying  the  particular  classes  of  benefits.] 


Year. 

Unem- 
ployed, 
travel- 
ing, and 
emigra- 
tion ben- 
efit, (a) 

Dispufe 
benefit. 

Sick  and 
accident 
benefit. 

Super- 
annua- 
tion 
benefit. 

Funeral 
benefit. 

«0.37 
.40 
.37 
.41 
.88 
.37 
.39 

Other 
benefits 

and 
grants  to 

mem- 
bers. (6) 

Working 

and 
other  ex- 
penses. 

Total. 

1892 

$1.72 
2.44 
2.39 
2.24 
1.83 
1.51 
1.12 

92.04 
8.14 
.86 
1.06 
.87 
2.96 
1.47 

$1.12 
1.28 
1.21 
1.39 
1.24 
1.23 
1.80 

SO.  55 
.60 
.64 
.70 
.72 
.69 
.77 

90.43 
.67 
.73 
.25 
.32 
.52 
.47 

91.37 
1.34 
1.83 
1.33 
1.87 
1.39 
1.48 

87.60 

1893 

9  87 

1894 

7.53 

1896 

7  38 

1896 

6.23 

1897 

8  67 

1898 

6.95 

a  In  a  few  cases  it  was  not  possible  to  separate  a  certain  amount  of  unemployed  benefit  from  dis- 
pute benefit. 

b  Includes  grants  to  members,  grants  from  one  society  to  another,  payments  to  federations,  trade 
councils,  congresses,  etc. 

A  comparison  of  the  items  of  expenditure  during  the  seven-year 
period  shows  a  steady  growth  of  expenditure  per  member  on  .super- 
annuation benefits,  marked  variations  in  the  expenditures  for  dispute 
and  unemployed  benefits,  and  a  comparatively  uniform  cost  per  head 
for  sickness,  accident,  funeral,  and  other  benefits,  and  grants  to  mem- 
bers. The  expenditures  for  unemployed,  traveling,  and  emigration 
benefits  in  1898  were  smaller  than  during  any  year  of  the  period. 
Taken  as  a  whole,  there  is  no  perceptible  tendency  shown  either 
toward  inere»»ed  or  decreased  expenditures  per  member  on  the  part  of 
trade  unions. 

The  other  forms  of  labor  organizations  considered  in  this  report  are 
trade  councils  and  federations  of  trade  unions.  These  institutions 
have  been  defined  in  the  digests  of  the  previous  reports.  The  follow- 
ing summaiy  shows  the  distribution  of  federations  according  to 
groups  of  industries  and  the  trade  councils  for  the  years  1896  to  1898: 

FEDERATIONS  OF  TRADE  UNIONS  AND  TRADE  COUNCILS,  1895  TO  1898. 


Groups  of  Industries. 


Federations  of  trade  unions: 

Building  trades , 

Mining 

Metal,  engineering,  and 

shipbuilding , 

Textiles 

Transportation      (land 

and  sea) 

Printing     and     allied 

trades , 

Woodworking  and  fur- 
nishing  

Enginemen , 

Other  trades , 

Total 

Trade  councils 


Num-    Member- 
ber.         ship. 


112 
154 


94,934 
417,328 

191,098 
297,842 

23,716 

29,820 

12,882 
10,085 
10,969 


1,088,674 
690,870 


1896. 


Num- 
ber. 


118 
151 


Member- 
ship. 


74,648 
401,916 

207,759 
177,939 

57,820 

82,595 

16,973 
10,082 
15,282 


996,014 
700,651 


Num-    Member- 
ber.         ship. 


120 
155 


91,949 
861, 182 

212,416 
268,968 

?2,624 

^,318 

16,764 
10,925 
20,447 


1,089,583 
701,289 

cyigitiggd  by  \ 


189S. 


Num- 
ber. 


112 
156 


Member- 
ship. 


94,612 
300,717 

234,406 
257,410 

42,914 

44,598 

12,204 
6,766 
16,063 


1,009,690 
701,717 
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The  total  gross  membership  of  unions  participating  in  the  112  fed- 
ei*ations  in  1898  was  reported  as  1,009,690,  but,  owing  to  the  duplica- 
tions arising  from  the  fact  that  the  same  unions  are  sometimes  affiliated 
with  more  than  one  federation,  about  25  per  cent  should  be  deducted 
to  obtain  the  actual  number  of  individuals  represented.  Federations 
were  most  numerous  in-  the  building  trades,  but  the  largest  federation 
membership  was  reported  in  the  groups  of  mining,  of  textiles,  and  of 
metal,  engineering,  and  shipbuilding  trades.  Of  trade  councils,  156 
reported  a  total  membership  of  701,717  persons. 

The  new  chapter  added  to  the  pi-esent  report  consists  of  a  statement, 
based  on  the  rules  of  100  principal  trade  unions,  showing  for  each 
union  the  age,  qualifications,  entrance  fees,  and  weekly  contributions 
of  their  members,  together  with  the  amount  of  dispute  and  various 
friendly  benefits  paid  to  those  entitled  to  the  same. 
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DECISIONS  OF  COVETS  AFFECTING  LABOR. 

[This  subject,  began  in  Bulletin  No.  2,  has  been  continued  in  successive  issues. 
All  material  parts  of  the  decisions  are  reproduced  in  the  words  of  the  courts,  indi- 
cated when  short  by  quotation  marks  and  when  long  by  being  printed  solid.  In 
order  to  save  space,  immaterial  matter,  needed  simply  by  way  of  explanation,  is 
given  in  the  words  of  the  editorial  reviser.] 

DECISIONS  UNDER  STATUTORY  LAW. 

Constitutionality  of  Statute — Sunday  Labor — Barbebs — Petit 
V.  State  of  Minnesota^  20  Supreme  Court  Reporter^  page  666. — This 
case  came  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  on  a  writ  of 
error  directed  to  the  supreme  court  of  the  State  of  Minnesota,  in  which 
one  Paul  J.  Petit  had  been  convicted  of  viohiting  the  law  of  that  State 
forbidding  Sunday  labor.  The  point  in  issue  was  the  constitutionality 
of  the  statute  under  which  the  conviction  was  had,  and  the  same  was 
affirmed  in  the  decision  of  the  court,  which  was  rendered  April  9, 1900. 

From  the  opinion  of  the  court,  delivered  by  Chief  Justice  Fuller, 
the  following  is  quoted: 

Petit  was  tried  and  convicted  of  keeping  open  a  barber  shop  on  Sun- 
day, for  the  purpose  of  cutting  hair  and  shaving  beards,  contrary  to 
sec.  (>513  of  the  General  Statutes  of  Minnesota  for  1894,  and  the  judg- 
ment was  affirmed  by  the  supreme  court  of  Minnesota.  (74  Minn., 
376;  77  N.  W.,  225.)    This  writ  or  error  was  then  allowed. 

Section  6513  reads  as  follows:  *'A11  labor  on  Sunday  is  prohibited, 
excepting  the  works  of  necessity  or  charity.  In  works  of  necessity  or 
charity  is  included  whatever  is  needful  during"  the  day  for  good  order, 
health,  or  comfort  of  the  community:  Provided^  hmoever^  That  keep- 
ing open  a  bar}>er  shop  on  Sunday  for  the  purpose  of  cutting  hair  and 
shaving  beards  shall  not  be  deemed  a  work  of  necessitv  or  charity." 

We  have  uniformly  recognized  State  laws  relating  to  tlbo  observance 
of  Sunday  as  enacted  in  the  legitimate  exercise  of  tne  police  power  of 
the  State.  Well-nigh  innumerable  decisions  of  the  State  courts  have 
sustained  the  validity  of  such  laws. 

But  it  is  contended  that  by  reason  of  the  proviso  this  act  must  be 
held  unconstitutional,  because  thereby  restricted  in  its  operation  on 
the  particular  class  of  craftsmen  to  which  Petit  belonged,  as  contra- 
distinguished from  other  classes  of  labor.  The  proviso  was  added  in 
1887  to  sec.  225  of  the  Penal  Code  of  Minnesota  of  1885.  (Laws  Minn., 
1887,  chap.  54.) 
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By  the  original  statute  all  labor  was  prohibited,  excepting*  the  works 
of  necessity  or  charity,  which  included  whatever  was  needful  during 
the  day  for  the  good  order,  health,  or  comfoil  of  the  community. 
As  the  supreme  court  said,  if  keeping  a  barber  shop  open  on  Sunday  for 
the  puiposes  of  shaving  and  hair  cutting  was  not  a  work  of  necessity 
or  chanty,  within  the  meaning  of  the  statute  as  it  originally  read,  the 
amendment  did  not  change  the  law.  And  it  would  be  going  very  far 
to  hold  that  because  out  of  abundant  caution  the  legislature  may  have 
sought  to  obviate  anv  misconstruction  as  to  what  should  be  considered 
needful  during  that  day  for  the  comfort  of  the  community,  as  respected 
work  generally  so  desiitible  as  tonsorial  labor,  by  declaring  the  mean- 
ing of  the  statute  as  it  stood,  therefore  the  law  was  transferred  to  the 
category  of  class  legislation.  The  legislature  had  the  right  to  define 
its  own  languai^e,  and  the  statute  thus  interpreted  could  not  reasona- 
bly be  held  to  have  made  any  discrimination. 

The  question  is  not  whether  the  bare  fact  of  shaving  some  particu- 
lar individual  under  exceptional  circumstances  might  not  be  upheld, 
but  whether  the  public  exercise  of  the  occupation  of  shaving  and  hair 
cutting  could  be  justified  as  a  work  of  necessity  or  charity. 

We  think  that  the  keeping  open  by  barbers  of  their  shops  on  Sun- 
day for  the  general  pui*suit  of  their  ordinary  calling  was,  as  matter  of 
law,  not  within  the  exception  of  the  statute  as  it  read  before  the 
amendment. 

But  even  if  the  question  whether  keeping  open  a  barber  shop  on 
Sunday  for  cutting  hair  and  shaving  beards,  under  some  circumstances, 
was  a  work  of  necessity  or  charity,  was  a  question  of  fact  under  the 
original  act,  which  was  foreclosed  as  such  by  the  amendment,  the 
result  is  the  same. 

Assuming  that  the  proviso  did  have  this  effect,  the  supreme  court 
was  of  opinion  that  the  classification  was  not  purely  arbitrary.  The 
court  pointed  out  that  the  law  did  not  forbid  a  man  shaving  himself  or 
getting  someone  else  to  shave  him,  but  the  keeping  open  a  barber  shop 
lor  that  purpose  on  Sunday;  that  the  object  mainlj?^  was  to  protect  the 
employees  by  insuring  them  a  day  of  rest;  and  said,  ''Courts  will 
take  judicial  notice  of  the  fact  that,  in  view  of  the  custom  to  keep 
barber  shops  open  in  the  evening  as  well  as  in  the  day,  the  employees 
in  them  work  more,  and  during  later,  hours  than  those  engaged  in 
most  other  occupations,  and  that  this  is  especially  true  on  Siturday 
afternoons  and  evenings;  also  that,  owing  to  the  habit  of  so  many  men 
to  postpone  getting  snaved  until  Sunda\",  if  such  shops  were  to  be 
lermitted  to  be  kept  open  on  Sunday,  the  employees  would  ordinarily 
e  deprived  of  rest  during  half  of  that  day.  In  view  of  all  these 
facts  we  can  not  say  that  the  legislature  has  exceeded  the  limits  of  its 
legislative  police  power  in  declaring  that,  as  a  matter  of  law,  keeping 
barber  shops  open  on  Sunday  is  not  a  work  of  necessity  or  charity, 
while  as  to  all  other  kinds  of  labor  they  have  left  that  question  to  be 
determined  as  one  of  fact." 

We  recognize  the  force  of  the  distinctions  suggested  and  perceive 
no  adequate  ground  for  interfering  with  the  wide  discretion  con- 
fessedly necessarily  exercised  by  the  States  in  these  matters,  by  hold- 
ing that  the  classification  was  so  palpablj  arbitrary  as  to  bring  the  law 
into  conflict  with  the  Federal  Constitution. 
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Employers'  Liability — Construction  of  Statute — Fellow- 
Servants — Bmish  Electric  Light  and  Power  Co.  v.  Wells ^  35  South- 
emtern  Reporter^  page  365, — Rebecca  Wells  sued  the  above-named 
company  for  damages  for  the  homicide  of  her  husband,  who  was  a  line- 
man in  the  employ  of  said  company,  and  who  was  killed  by  the  sudden 
turning  on  of  the  electric  current  while  he  was  repairing  a  wire,  hav- 
ing climbed  a  pole  for  that  purpose.  The  evidence  showed  that  if 
there  was  any  negligence  in  the  turning  on  of  the  current  it  was  the 
negligence  of  the  engineer  of  the  company,  and  the  question  of  liability 
of  the  company  turned  upon  the  point  as  to  whether  said  engineer  was 
or  was  not  a  fellow-servant  of  the  deceased.  In  the  city  court  of 
Savannah,  Ga.,  a  judgment  was  rendered  in  favor  of  the  plaintiff  and 
the  defendant  company  carried  the  case  upon  a  writ  of  error  before 
the  supreme  court  of  the  State  which  rendered  its  decision  March  3, 
1900,  and  reversed  the  judgment  of  the  lower  court,  holding  that  the 
engineer  was  a  fellow-servant  of  the  deceased  and  that,  therefore,  the 
company  was  not  liable  for  his  negligence. 

Judge  Fish  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  supreme  court,  and  in  the 
course  of  the  same  he  used  the  following  language: 

Granting  that  the  engineer  neglected  to  give  the  required  signal 
upon  that  occasion,  and  that  his  failure  to  do  so  caused  n  ells's  death, 
was  the  defendant,  under  the  law,  liable  for  his  homicide?  In  other 
words,  would  the  rule  as  to  fellow-servants,  as  stated  in  section  2610 
of  the  Civil  Code,  apply  ?  viz,  that  the  master,  except  in  case  of  rail- 
road companies,  is  not  liable  to  one  servant  for  injuries  arising  from 
the  negligence  or  misconduct  of  other  servants  about  the  same  busi- 
ness. Counsel  for  defendant  in  error  contended  that  the  facts  of  this 
case  did  not  brin^  it  within  such  rule,  for  the  reason  that  the  resp^ective 
duties  of  the  engineer  and  the  lineman.  Wells,  were  performed  in  dif- 
ferent departments  of  the  company's  business,  so  that  there  was  no 
opportunity  for  the  exertion  of  a  mutual  influence  upon  each  other's 
carefulness. 

At  this  point  the  judge  cited  and  quoted  from  numerous  decisions  of 
the  courts,  and  then  continued  in  pail  as  follows: 

The  "different  department  limitation,"  or  the  "doctrine  of  consoci- 
ation," to  the  effect  that  the  fellow-servant  rule  is  not  applicable  where 
the  servant  injured  is  employed  in  a  department  of  the  general  service 
which  is  sepai*ate  and  distinct  from  that  of  the  servant  whose  negli- 
gence caused  the  injury,  is  not  recognized  in  this  State,  as  is  manifest 
from  the  decisions  referred  to  above;  and  the  great  preponderance  of 
judicial  authority  elsewhere  is  unquestionably  against  such  a  restriction 
of  the  fellow-servant  rule. 

Applying  the  law  as  we  conceive  it  to  be  to  the  facts  of  the  present 
case,  the  engineer  of  the  Brush  Electric  Light  and  Power  Company 
and  Wells,  its  lineman,  being  subject  to  direction  and  control  by  the 
same  geneml  master,  in  the  same  common  enterprise,  were  fellow- 
servants,  though  employed  in  different  departments  oi  duty,  and  so 
far  removed  from  each  other  that  one  could  in  no  degree  control  or 
influence  the  conduct  of  the  other;  and,  granting  that  Wells  was  killed 
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by  reason  of  the  negligence  of  the  engineer  in  failing  to  give  the  sig- 
nal before  the  electric  current  was  turned  on,  the  defenckut  company 
was  not  liable  to  Wells's  widow  for  huj  homicide.     Judgment  reversed. 


Emflotbrs'  LiABnjTT — Railroad  CoMPANiEa — Negligence  of 
Fellow-Servant — Construction  of  Statute — FentcieJc  r.  lUirwis 
Central  Ry.  Co.^  100  Federal  Reporter^  P^^^  ^-4^* — ^This  case  came 
before  the  United  States  circuit  court  of  appeals  for  the  fifth  circuit 
upon  a  writ  of  error,  directed  to  the  United  States  circuit  court  for 
the  southern  district  of  Mississippi,  a  judgment  having  been  rendered 
therein  in  favor  of  the  defendant  railway  company^  which  had  been 
sued  by  one  Fen  wick  to  recover  damages  for  personal  injuries  incurred 
by  him  while  in  its  employ.  The  decision  of  the  court  of  appeals  was 
rendered  February  28^  1900,  and  affirmed  the  judgment  of  the  circuit 
court. 

The  facts  in  the  case  are  sufficiently  shown  in  the  opinion  of  the 
court  of  appeals,  which  was  delivered  by  Circuit  Judge  Shelby,  and 
from  the  same  the  following  is  quoted: 

Joseph  Fenwick,  the  plaintiff,  was  injured  while  in  the  employment 
of  the  defendant  He  alleged  that  the  injuiy  was  caused  by  the  neg- 
ligence of  Frank  Puckett,  who  was  also  a  servant  of  the  defendant. 
Puckett,  Hughes,  Fredericks,  and  the  plaintiff  constituted  the  switch 
crew  in  defendant's  yard  at  McComb  City,  Miss.  Sullivan  was  the 
yardmaster,  and^  on  the  night  that  the  injury  occurred,  Frank  Puck- 
ett was  acting  as  foreman  of  the  switch  crew.  In  the  absence  of  stat- 
ute's or  constitutional  provisions  controlling  the  case,  it  is  conceded 
that  the  plaintiff  could  not  recover,  because  the  employer  would  not 
be  responsible  to  the  plaintiff  for  an  injury  caused  by  the  negligence 
of  a  fellow-servant.  The  plaintiff's  contention  is  that  thedefencmnt  is 
made  liable  by  section  193  of  the  coastitution  of  Mississippi  adopted 
in  181)0,  which  provision  is  also  embraced  in  a  statute.  (Ann.  CWe, 
Miss.,  181)2,  g  3559.)  The  part  of  the  section  relied  on  is  as  follows: 
"  Every  employee  of  a  railroad  corporation  shall  have  the  same  rights 
and  remedies  for  an  injury  suffered  by  him  from  the  act  or  omission 
of  the  corporation  or  its  employees  as  are  allowed  by  law  to  other  per- 
sons not  employees,  where  tne  injur}'  results  from  the  negligence  of  a 
superior  agent  or  officer,  or  of  a  person  having  the  right  to  control  or 
direct  the  services  of  the  party  injured." 

It  was  clearl}^  not  the  intention  of  tlie  makers  of  the  constitution  or 
the  legislature  to  entirely  abrogate  the  common  law  relating  to  negli- 
gence of  fellow-servants.  It  is  only  modified.  The  rule  is  onl}'  changed 
when  the  injury  results  from  the  negligence  of  a  ''superior  agent  or 
officer,-'  or  of  *'a  person  having  the  right  to  control  or  direct  the  serv- 
ices of  the  party  injured."  In  the  case  of  Evans  v.  Railway  Co.,  70 
Miss.,  527;  12  Bouth.,  581,  a  brakeman  was  injured  by  the  alleged 
negligence  of  an  engineer,  and  the  cited  constitutional  provision  was 
reliea  on  by  the  plaintiff.     In  the  course  of  the  opinion  tne  court  said: 

'"The  constitutional  provision  has  reference  to  a  superior  agent  or 
officer,  of  the  sort  well  known  as  such,  and  any  other  persoioQJl^Q 
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company's  service,  by  whatever  name,  who  may  be  intrusted  with  the 
right  to  control  and  direct  the  services  of  others  according  to  his  dis- 
cretion and  judgment — one  to  whom  is  committed  the  direction  or  con- 
trol of  others,  for  the  accomplishment  of  some  end  dependent  on  his 
independent  orders,  born  of  the  occasion,  sprung  from  him  as  director, 
and  not  consisting  of  the  mere  execution  of  routine  duties  in  pursuance 
of  fixed  rules  by  various  employees,  each  charged  with  certain  parts  in 
the  general  performance.  It  may  be  that  unaer  some  circumstances 
the  engineer  may  be  the  superior  of  the  brakeman,  in  the  meaning  of 
the  constitution,  but,  in  the  operation  of  the  train  in  accordance  with 
rules,  one  is  no  more  superior  than  the  other,  and  they  are  not  within 
the  rule  established  by  the  constitution.  To  hold  that  they  are  would, 
by  interpretation,  so  enlarge  the  constitutional  provision  as  to  sweep 
away  entirely  the  rule  as  to  fellow-servants  as  existing  before,  in  the 
face  of  the  incontrovertible  fact  that  the  pui*pose  of  the  framers  of  the 
constitution  was  not  to  abrogate,  but  to  modify  to  a  certain  extent, 
carefully  expressed  in  section  193." 

-  This  construction  of  the  statute  in  question  seems  to  us  decisive  of 
this  case.  The  business  of  the  switch  crew  was  to  distribute  the  cars 
on  the  various  tracks  in  order  to  make  up  the  trains.  One  of  the  crew 
was  called  the  ''foreman."  On  the  night  in  question,  and  for  that 
occasion,  the  yard  master,  Sullivan,  had  appointed  Puckett  foreman. 
Puckett  had  the  switch  list,  or  written  memorandum  by  which  the 
crew  switched  the  cars.  This  is  furnished  the  crew  by  the  yard  mas- 
ter. There  are  five  tracks  in  the  yard,  including  the  ""'lead"  on  which 
tBe  cars  were  to  be  switched.  On  certain  tracks  designated  cars  wei*e 
to  be  placed,  and  the  men  were  engaged  in  that  work.  We  do  not  find 
in  the  evidence  that  Puckett  was  employed  to  direct  the  services  of 
the  plaintiff  according  to  his  discretion  and  judgment.  The  crew  were 
engaged  in  the  performance  of  mere  routine  duties.  The  plaintiff  and 
Puckett  were  of  the  same  rank  in  the  service;  neither  employed  or 
c*ould  discharge  the  other;  they  received  the  same  pav;  and  neither 
was  superior  to  the  other,  in  the  sense  that  the  one  could  exercise  a  dis- 
cretion and  judgment  in  controlling  the  actions  of  the  other. 

Und(»r  other  circumstanc*es  a  foreman  of  a  crew  might  be  an  agent 
of  the  defendant,  for  whose  negligence  the  defendant  would  be  liable 
for  injury  to  an  employee.  The  name  or  title  of  the  officer  or  agent  is 
immaterial.  We  decide  only  that  on  the  facts  disclosed  bv  the  record 
the  foreman  did  not,  in  reference  to  the  sen'ices  in  which  he  and  the 

Elaintiff  were  engaged  when  the  injury  occurred,  bear  such  relation  to 
im  as  to  make  the  employer  responsible  under  the  statute  for  his 
alleged  negligence.  We  think  that  the  circuit  court  correctly  directed 
a  verdict  for  the  defendant.  The  judgment  of  the  circuit  court  is 
affirmed. 


Examination,  Licensing,  etc.,  of  Barbers — Construction  of 
Statute — Wa.^ti  v.  Mlchigaji  Board  of  Kramlners  fo7'  Barhers^  82 
Norihweaterix  Reporter ^  page  2SJ^, — An  application  for  mandamus  was 
filed  in  the  supreme  court  of  Michigan  b}^  Fred  S.  Wass  agjiinst  the 
Michigan  board  of  examiners  for  barlx^rs  and  after  a  ht»aring,  in  a 
decision  rendered  by  said  court  March  27,  11)00,  the  writ  was  denied. 
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The  opinion  of  the  court,  delivered  by  Judge  Hooker,  shows  the  facts 
in  the  case  and  reads  as  follows: 

The  relator  alleges  that  he  is  a  barber,  and  has  worked  at  that  call- 
ing for  more  than  two  years  immediately  preceding  his  application  to 
the  respondents,  in  Ohio  and  Michigan,  the  last  eleven  months  of 
which  period  he  worked  in  this  State.  He  applied  to  the  respondents 
for  a  certificate  as  a  barber,  under  act  No.  212  of  the  Public  Acts  of 
1899,  and,  being  refused  a  certificate,  asks  a  mandamus  to  compel  it« 
issue.  The  answer  of  the  respondents  shows  that  the  only  ground 
of  refusal  is  that  the  relator  is  not  entitled  to  such  certificate  without 
paying  $5  to  the  treasurer  of  the  board,  and  submitting  to  examina- 
tion; not  having  been  engaged  in  the  business  of  a  barber  in  this  State 
for  the  period  of  two  years.  Relator  claims  that,  having  been  engaged 
in  the  business  of  a  barber  for  two  years,  he  is  entitled  to  the  certifi- 
cate of  the  board,  whether  said  business  was  conducted  in  Michigan  or 
another  of  the  United  States,  and  this  is  the  only  question  that  we  are 
called  upon  to  decide.  Counsel  for  the  relator,  in  tneir  brief,  say  that, 
"so  far  as  this  case  is  concerned,  it  is  simply  a  matter  of  construing  the 
meaning  of  sections  6  and  7  of  the  act."    They  read  as  follows: 

''Section  6.  Each  person  applying  to  said  board  for  a  certificate  shall 

y  to  the  treasurer  tnereof  the  sum  of  five  dollars,  which  shall  entitle 
im  to  examination  and  to  a  certificate  if  found  qualified:  Provided^ 
This  section  shall  not  appl}^  to  barbers  now  engaged  in  the  business  of 
a  barber  in  this  State  and  who  have  been  so  engaged  for  the  period  of 
two  years.  * 

"  Sec.  7.  Everv  person  now  engaged  in  the  business  of  a  barber  in 
this  State,  and  who  has  been  so  engaged  for  a  period  of  two  years  or 
more,  shall  within  ninety  days  after  tiiis  act  shall  take  effect  file  with 
the  secretary  of  said  board  a  statement  verified  by  his  oath  to  be  ad- 
ministered by  any  notary  public  of  the  State,  showing  his  name,  place 
of  business,  post-office  address,  the  length  of  time  he  has  actuallv 
seiTcd  as  a  barber,  and  shall  pay  to  said  secretarv  the  sum  of  one  dol- 
lar and  receive  and  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  from  said  board  a  cer- 
tificate as  a  barber,  and  shall  pa^  annually  thereafter  the  sum  of  fifty 
cents  for  a  renewal  of  said  certincate." 

The  question  resolves  itself  into  this,  viz:  Whether  the  words  "so 
engaged ''refer  to  the  words  "engaged  in  the  business  of  a  barber,"  or 
to  the  words  "  engaged  in  the  business  of  a  barber  in  this  State."  We 
have  no  doubt  that  the  latter  was  the  meaning  intended.  It  is  said 
that  section  7  does  not  require  the  application  to  show  that  the  appli- 
cant has  been  engaged  in  tne  business  of  a  barber  in  this  State  for  two 
years,  but  we  think  the  entire  act  should  be  construed  together;  and, 
whatever  the  application  may  be  required  to  show,  we  are  satisfied  that 
it  was  designed  that  the  applicant  should  not  be  entitled  to  a  certificate 
without  examination,  and  tne  payment  of  a  fee  of  $5,  unless  he  should 
show  that  fact.     The  writ  is  djenied,  with  costs.  • 


Penalty  for  Making  False  Claims  against  Seamen — Construc- 
tion OF  Statute —  United  States  v.  Nelson,  100  Federal  Reporter ,  page 
125, — This  was  a  prosecution  brought  in  the  United  States  district  court 
for  the  southern  district  of  Alabama  under  section  10  of  chapter  121 
of  the  acts  of  1883-84,  as  amended  by  chapter  \^\  bf  the  acts  of 
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1885-8G  and  by  section  24  of  chapter  28  of  the  acts  of  1898-99.  A 
demurrer  to  the  indictment  was  filed  claiming  that  the  penal  provision 
in  the  statute  applied  only  to  false  statements  made  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  a  claim  against  an  allotment  of  wages  made  b}^  a  stipula- 
tion as  provided  by  said  statute,  and  that  it  had  no  reference  to  any 
other  false  claims  against  seamen  such  as  was  made  in  the  case  at  bar. 
The  district  court,  in  its  decision  rendered  February  1,  1900,  took  this 
view  of  the  case  and  sustained  the  demurrer,  dismissing  the  indictment. 
The  opinion  of  the  court,  delivered  by  District  Judge  Toulmin,  reads 
as  follows: 

The  indictment  in  this  case  is  found  under  section  10  of  an  act  to 
amend  the  laws  relating  to  American  seamen,  for  the  protection  of  such 
seamen,  and  to  promote  commerce.  The  statute  provides  that  it  is 
unlawful  to  pay  any  seaman  wages  in  advance  of  the  time  when  he  has 
actually  earned  the  same,  or  to  pay  such  advance  wages  to  any  other 

J  person.  Such  payment  is  forbidden  under  penalties  therein  provided 
or.  But  it  shall  be  lawful  for  any  seaman  to  stipulate  in  his  shipping 
agreement  for  an  allotment  of  any  portion  of  his  wages,  not  exceeding 
one  month's  wages,  to  be  paid  to  an  original  creditor  in  liquidation  or 
any  just  debt  for  board  or  clothing  which  he  may  have  contracted  prior 
to  engagement.  All  stipulations  for  the  allotment  of  any  portion  of 
the  wages  of  a  seaman  snail  be  inserted  in  the  agreement,  and  shall 
state  the  amounts  and  times  of  the  payments  to  be  made,  and  the  {per- 
sons to  whom  the  payments  are  to  be  made;  and  any  person  who  snail 
make  a  false  statement  of  the  nature  or  amount  of  any  debt  claimed  to 
be  due  from  any  seaman  under  this  statute  shall  be  punishable,  etc. 

The  term  ''seaman,"  as  used  in  this  statute,  clearly  means  those 
Americans  who  practice  or  are  employed  in  navigation — whose  avoca- 
tion is  that  of  mariner.  To  construe  the  statute  as  applying  to  those 
persons  only  who  ship  or  engage  to  ship  on  American  vessels,  it  seems 
to  me,  would  give  too  narrow  a  construction  to  it,  too  small  a  field  for 
its  operation,  and  make  the  statute  inconsistent  with  itself  and  inhar- 
monious as  a  whole.  The  statute  is  designed  to  protect  the  seaman 
from  imposition  by  any  person,  by  providing  that  no  portion  of  his 
wages  shall  be  pai&  in  advance,  and  be  thereafter  deducted  from  his 
wages  when  actually  earned,  except  he  stipulates  in  his  shipping  agree- 
ment for  an  allotment  of  an  amount  to  be  fixed,  and  not  to  exceed  one 
month's  wages,  out  of  which  allotment  any  sum  justly  due  to  an  orig- 
inal creditor  for  board  and  clothing,  which  he  may  have  contractSi 
for  prior  to  his  engagement,  shall  be  paid. 

Tne  stipulation  for  the  allotment  haWng  been  inserted  in  the  agree- 
ment, the  statute  provides  that  any  person  who  shall  make  a  false 
statement  of  the  nature  and  amount  of  any  debt  claimed  to  be  due  from 
the  seaman  shall  be  subject  to  a  penalty.  That  the  statute  applies  to 
American  seamen — Amencans  wnose  avocation  is  that  of  mariner — 
only,  is,  I  think,  clear;  and  I  think  it  is  equally  clear  that  the  provi- 
sion prohibiting,  under  penalty,  the  making  of  a  false  claim  or  state- 
ment, refers  to  making  a  claim  against  said  allotted  sum.  It  is  made 
unlawful  by  the  statute  for  a  master  to  pay  a  seaman  wages  in  advance, 
or  to  pay  such  advance  wages  to  any  other  persons,  unless,  as  I  con- 
strue the  law,  they  be  paid  out  of  an  allotment  stipulated  for  by  the 
seaman  in  his  shipping  agreement ;  and  any  master  who  makes  such 
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payment,  in  the  absence  of  the  stipulation  and  allotment  required, 
would  be  liable  to  the  penalties  provided  for  in  the  statute.  This 
liability  of  the  master  was  doubtless  considered  a  sufficient  protection 
to  the  seaman  from  a  false  claim  presented  to  the  master  where  there 
has  been  no  stipulation  and  allotment  provided  for  in  the  shipping 
agreement;  but  where  there  has  been  such  stipulation  and  allotment 
the  master  would  in  that  event  be  authorized  to  pay  advance  wages  to 
the  extent  of  the  amount  stipulated  for.  The  penalties  imposed  on 
any  person  who  should  make  a  false  claim^  or  a  false  statement  of  the 
nature  and  amount  of  any  claim,  against  the  seaman,  and  stipulated 
for  in  his  shipping  agreement,  was  intended  to  protpct  the  seaman 
from  such  false  claim.  The  allotment  is  made  to  meet  claims  against 
the  seaman  for  board  and  clothing,  and  the  stipulation  for  the  allot- 
ment must  be  inserted  in  the  shipping  agreement.  No  wages  can  be 
lawfully  paid  in  liquidation  of  such  claim  without  the  stipulation  and 
allotment.  Any  person  making  a  false  claim  against  such  allotment 
shall  be  liable  to  the  penalty.  This  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  correct 
interpretation  of  the  law. 

The  statute  declares  that  it  is  applicable  to  foreign  vessels,  and  it 
provides  that  any  master,  owner,  agent,  or  consignee  who  violates  its 
provisions  shall  be  liable  to  the  same  penalty  that  the  master,  etc,  of 
a  vessel  of  the  United  States  would  be,  provided  that  treaties  in  force 
between  the  United  States  and  foreign  nations  do  not  conflict.  The 
penalty  there  referred  to  is  the  penalty  for  paying  wages  in  advance 
to  the  seaman,  or  paying  advance  wages  to  any  other  person  unlaw- 
fully; and  the  naaster,  owner,  or  agent  of  a  foreign  vessel  is  liable  to 
this  penalty  unless  there  is  a  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  the 
nation  to  which  the  vessel  belongs  in  conflict  with  the  statute.  The 
demurrer  is  sustained. 


Strikes — Injunction — Combinations  of  Workmen — Picketing — 
Cumberland  Glass  Manufacturing  Co,  ^^  Glass  Blowers^  Association  of 
the  United  States  and  Canada  et  aL,  46  Atlantic  Reporter^  P<i9^  208. — 
This  was  a  bill  in  equity,  brought  in  the  court  of  chancery  of  the  State 
of  New  Jersey  by  the  above-named  manufacturing  company,  asking 
for  the  issuance  of  an  injunction  to  restmin  the  defendants  from 
interfering  with  workmen  engaged  by  the  company.  The  bill  of  the 
complainant  sets  out  that  it  was  a^  manufacturer  of  both  window  glass 
and  hollow  ware;  that  on  March  16,  18D9,  it  received  a  letter  from 
Dennis  A.  Hayes,  president  of  the  Glass  Bottle  Blowers'  Association 
of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  stating  that  the  nonunion  glass 
blowers  of  South  Jersey  had  organized  and  agreed  that  they  should 
ask  their  employers  to  concede  them  such  wages  and  privileges  as  had 
been  agreed  upon  l^etween  the  union  manufacturei*s  and  their  employ- 
ees; that  the  letter  requested  a  meeting  to  discuss  this  matter;  that 
those  manufacturers  who  had  received  copies  of  the  letter  met  and 
appointed  a  committee  to  confer  with  Mr.  Hayes;  that  this  committee, 
being  unable  to  come  to  an  agreement  with  Mr.  Hayes,  suggested  the 
appointment  of  an  arbitration  committee,  to  which  suggestion  Mr. 
Hayes  refused  to  accede  and  declined  to  consider  any  proposition 
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which  did  not  include  an  increase  of  wages  and  a  reduction  in  the 
nunaber  of  future  apprentices  and  the  subjection  of  all  manufacturers 
to  the  domination  of  the  defendant  association;  that  on  April  8, 1899^ 
all  the  journeymen  blowers  and  finishers,  with  two  exceptions,  in  the 
boUow-ware  department  of  complainant's  works  left  their  w^ork  while 
the  molten  glass  was  in  the  furnace  and  tanks  and  this  branch  of  work 
has  since  been  idle. 

The  bill  f ui-ther  stated  that  Hayes  lived  in  Philadelphia,  but  came 
to  Bridgeton,  where  the  glass  works  were  located,  and  directed  the 
strike,  either  personally  or  through  orders  issued  by  him  to  William  M. 
Doughty,  Charles  Doughty,  and  George  W.  Branin,  none  of  whom 
were  residents  of  Bridgeton,  but  who,  since  the  strike,  were  contin- 
uously in  the  city,  conducting  it;  that  Mr.  Hayes,  William  Lanning, 
secretary,  Conrad  Auth,  its  treasurer,  and  William  Doughty  and 
George  W.  Branin,  members  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  Glass 
Bottle  Blowers'  Association,  had  furnished  sums  of  money  to  prevent 
the  workers  from  returning  to  their  work;  that  two  branches  of  said 
association,  namely.  No.  8  and  No.  19,  were  organized  in  Bridgeton 
to  assist  in  disbursing  said  sums;  that  certain  persons,  acting  by  advice 
of  said  association,  congregated  in  large  numbers,  some  armed  with 
clubs,  about  the  approaches  to  the  company's  factory,  and  by  threats 
and  force  coerced  and  intimidated  such  workmen  as  oflfered  their  serv- 
ices to  the  complainant;  that  they  not  only  guarded  such  approaches, 
but  guarded  all  railroad  stations  to  prevent,  by  violence,  people  taking 
employment  with  the  complainant;  that  the  complainant  was  compelled 
to  lodge  30  of  its  employees  Avithin  its  works  to  protect  them  from 
injury,  and  that  the  strikers  attacked  and  maltreated  those  about  to 
enter  complainant's  works.  The  aflidavits  atttiched  to  complainant's 
bill  were,  in  substance,  to  the  following  effect:  That  from  the  inception 
of  the  strike  the  street  in  front  of  the  entrance  to  the  works  was  con- 
stantly occupied  by  bands  of  strikers,  some  armed  with  clubs;  that 
they  used  indecent  and  threatening  language  to  the  workmen;  that 
they  interposed  physically  between  the  entrance  and  anyone  wishing 
to  enter  or  who  was  suspected  to  be  a  prospective  employee;  that  they 
threw  bricks  and  stones  against  the  house  and  fence  of  the  company 
and  into  the  house  of  one  who  lodged  the  workmen  of  the  company; 
that  employees  and  those  suspected  of  seeking  work  were  held  up  and 
insulted  and  threatened  on  the  street  and  on  the  city  cars;  that  the 
platforms  of  the  railroad  stations  on  each  arrival  of  a  train  were 
crowded  with  strikers,  and  workmen  were  sought  out  and  physically 
pushed  into  the  headquarters  of  the  strikers,  where  they  were  half 
persuaded  and  half  coerced  into  abandoning  their  intention  of  working 
in  complainant's  factory,  and  that  incoming  trains  with  workmen  on 
board  were  bombarded  with  stones  and  the  pei*sons  in  charge  of  these 
workmen  were  struck  and  seriously  injured.  ^g.^.^^;^ by LjOOQIC 
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The  answer  of  the  defendants  practically  admitted  the  allegations  of 
the  complaint  except  the  acts  of  violence,  the  commission  of  any  such 
acts  being  denied.  After  considering  the  jjapers,  the  court  of  chanceiy 
rendered  its  decision  December  14, 1899,  and  issued  an  injunction,  but 
against  those  only  who  were  shown  to  have  used  force  and  coercion, 
refusing  to  enjoin  the  Glass  Bottle  Blowers'  Association,  or  ite  officers, 
as  such,  holding  that  neither  a  workingman's  association,  conducting 
and  financially  supporting  a  strike  by  its  members,  nor  the  president 
of  such  association  who  organizes  and  directs  such  strike,  confers  with 
its  leaders,  disburses  the  financial  aid  to  strikers,  and  promises  it  to 
others  on  their  striking,  will  be  enjoined  at  suit  of  the  employer  to 
restrain  interference  with  engaged  employees,  neither  having  author- 
ized, encouraged,  known  of,  or  tacitly  approved  any  acts  of  violence. 

The  opinion  of  the  court,  delivered  by  Vice-Chancellor  Reed,  con- 
tains the  following  language: 

Every  employer  has  the  right  to  engage,  or  refuse  to  engage,  whom- 
soever he  chooses,  just  as  every  workman  has  the  right  to  enter  or 
refuse  to  enter  the  service  of  any  employer,  as  he  may  choose.  Apart 
from  obligations  arising  from  special  contract  for  employment,  or  for 
services,  for  a  specified  period  of  time,  every  employer  has  the  right 
to  discharge  a  workman,  and  every  workman  nas  the  privilege  of 
leaving  the  service  of  his  employer,  at  his  pleasure..  The  freedom  of 
the  individual  workman  to  seek  employment,  and  of  the  individual 
master  to  give  or  refuse  employment,  belongs  to  every  citizen. 
Formerly  a  concerted  act,  by  wnich  a  number  of  workmen  combined 
to  leave  a  master's  employment  simultaneously,  or  to  persuade  other 
workmen  to  leave  his  employment  together,  for  the  purpose  of  injur- 
ing his  business,  or  of  compelling  him  to  concede  increased  wages,  or 
to  nire  or  discharge  particular  workmen,  was  an  indictable  conspiracy. 
It  was,  however,  lield,  in  the  case  of  Mayer  v.  Association,  47  N.  J. 
Eq.,  519,  20  Atl.,  492,  that  since  the  passage  of  the  act  of  1883  [acts 
of  1883,  page  30,  act  approved  February  14,  1883]  a  combination 
which  before  that  time  would  have  been  held  to  be  a  conspiracy  be- 
came by  the  force  of  this  statute  a  lawful  combination.  This  act  has 
not  been  repealed.  By  its  terms  it  is  lawful  for  workmen  to  combine 
to  persuade,  by  peaceable  means,  any  pei*son  or  persons  to  enter  into 
any  combination  for  the  leaving  or  entering  into  the  employment  of 
any  person  or  persons  or  corpyoration.  The  purpose  of  the  act  was 
undoubtedly  to  legalize  strikes;  i.  e.  the  organization  of  concerted  simul- 
taneous cessation  of  work  by  bodies  of  workmen.  The  words  employed 
by  the  statute  cover  a  combination  for  the  purpose  of  persuading  others 
to  combine  for  the  purpose  of  entering  or  leavmg  an  employment.  The 
words  would  seem  to  intend  a  legalization  of  a  combination  to  induce 
others  to  join  in  a  strike,  and  are,  perhaps,  broad  enough  to  legalize  a 
combination  to  persuade  individual  workmen  to  quit,  or  refuse  to  enter, 
the  seiTice  of  any  person  or  persons  or  corporation.  According  to  the 
act,  the  means  adopted  must  be  peaceable,  as  the  words  ''persuade, 
advise,  or  encourage  "  indicate,  without  the  use  of  the  words  *' by  peace- 
able means."  Therefore  the  methods  adopted  to  induce  a  workman  to 
quit,  or  to  refuse  to  enter,  an  employment  must  be  persuasive,  and 
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not  coercive.  It  is  entirely  settled  that  the  moment  that  individuals^ 
either  singly  or  in  company,  for  the  purpose  of  compelling  a  master 
to  accede  to  their  views,  use  force  or  threats  of  force,  or  in  B.ny  way 
injure  or  threaten  to  injure  either  the  master,  or  those  working  or 
wishing  to  work  for  him,  the  act  becomes  illegal.  Interference  with 
the  movement  of  employees  in  passing  in  and  out  of  their  employer's 
factory,  or  the  use  of  abusive  language,  upon  the  street  or  elsewhere, 
toward  such  employees — indeed,  any  conduct  which  is  calculated  to 
induce  those  working  or  wishing  to  work,  against  their  wish,  to  aban- 
don their  work,  or  their  intention  to  seek  work — is  within  the  limits 
of  coercive  conduct.  There  is  no  contrariety  of  judicial  view  in 
respect  to  the  illegality  in  the  use  of  any  act  which  is  calculated  to 
coerce,  but  in  respect  to  what  acti^  are  to  be  regarded  as  coercive  there 
is  naturally  more  difference  in  judicial  sentiment.  It  finds  expression 
mainly  upon  the  fact  of  "picketing;"  that  is,  by  relays  of  guards  in 
front  of  a  factory  or  the  place  of  business  of  the  employer,  for  the 
purpose  of  watching  who  should  enter  or  le^ve  the  same. 

At  this  point  in  the  opinion  the  judge  cites  and  quotes  from  a  num- 
ber of  cases  involving  the  legality  of  picketing,  and  then  continues,  in 
part,  as  follows: 

I  can  not  say  that  the  law  is  so  settled  that  a  preliminary  injunction 
can  go  upon  the  notion  that  picketing,  without  some  other  act  evi- 
dential of  coercion,  is  in  itself  evidence  of  intimidation.  The  decision 
of  the  Question,  I  think,  must  depend  upon  the  circumstances  surround- 
ing each  case.  There  must  be  taken  into  account  the  size  of  the  guard, 
the  extent  of  their  occupation  of  the  street,  and  what  they  say  and  do. 
Taking  every  circumstance  into  account,  if  it  appears  that  the  purpose 
of  the  picketing  is  to  interfere  with  those  passing  into  or  out  of  the 
works,  or  those  wishing  to  pass  into  the  works,  by  other  than  persua- 
sive means,  it  is  illegal.  If  the  design  of  the  piclceting  is  to  see  who 
can  be  the  subject  of  persuasive  inducements,  such  picketing  is  legal. 

It  remains  to  draw  conclusions  in  respect  to  the  facts  proved  as 
applicable  to  the  doctrine  thus  stated.  The  fact  that  there  was  dis- 
orderly and  unlawful  conduct  on  the  part  of  very  many  of  those 
engaged  in  the  strike  is  not  refuted.  It  is  entirely  clear  that,  almost 
continuously,  large  bodies  of  men  were  in  the  street,  in  front  of  and 
around  the  factory  of  the  complainant,  and  that  large  bodies  of  men 
attended  the  arrival  of  each  incoming  tmin.  Now,  the  force  of  the 
testimony  is  that,  while  the  directions  to  the  guards  and  strikers  in 
general  may  have  been  to  employ  only  persuasive  methods  to  induce 
workmen  to  quit  the  service  of  complainant,  or  to  refrain  from  enter- 
ing into  its  service,  coercive  measures  were  in  fact  resorted  to.  It  is 
not  suiprising  that  this  should  be  so.  When  large  bodies  of  men  are 
combined  to  bring  about  a  purpose,  in  the  accomplishment  of  which 
their  feelings  and  passions  are  involved,  the  line  which  separates  argu- 
ment from  force  is  not  readily  recognized,  or,  if  recognized,  not  easily 
observed.  Nevertheless,  each  man  is  bound  to  observe  the  right  of  the 
employee  and  employer  to  employ  or  seek  employment  undeterred  by 
coercive  influences.  Now,  it  goes  without  saying  that  the  bombard- 
ment of  complainant's  fences  and  the  boarding  house,  the  attack  upon 
incoming  trains  carrying  employees,  and  the  physical  interference  with 
or  interception  of  workmen,  were  illegal  acts.     So,  too,  I  think,  was 
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the  gathering  of  large  crowds  of  workmen  about  the  railroad  station  to 
assist  in  the  interception  of  workmen.  The  actual  outcome  of  such  a 
crowd  was  seen  at  each  arrival.  The  newcomers  were  surrounded,  and 
jostled,  and  pushed  along,  until  they  were  landed  in  the  headquarters 
of  the  strikers.  It  was  almost  a  physical  impossibility  for  the  work- 
men to  move  otherwise  than  accoraing  to  the  will  of  the  crowd,  however 
much  they  may  have  wished  to  do  so.  In  respect  to  the  crowd  guarding 
the  works,  the  question  is  whether  it  can  be  regarded  as  mereh^  picket- 
ing for  the  purpose  of  seeing  what  was  going  on,  or  whether  it  was 
there  for  the  purpose  of  exercising  a  coercive  power  upon  those  who 
came  to  work,  or  those  already  working  for  the  complainant.  Taking 
the  testimonv  so  far  as  it  stands  substantially  uncontradicted,  I  con- 
clude that  tlie  crowd  spoken  of  in  the  complainant's  affidavits  as 
'^guards,"  judged  by  its  size  and  acts,  were  [wasj  designed  for  coercive 
as  well  as  pei*suasive  purposes.  Conceding  that  a  number  of  strikers 
could  remain  in  the  vicinity  of  the  factory  yard,  to  see  what  was  going 
on,  yet  when  the  number  became  a  crowd,  and  when  the  acts  of  the 
crowd  expanded  into  occasional  attacks  upon  property,  and  abusive 
language  toward  emplo3'ees,  and  interference  with  those  seeking  to 
enter  the  yard,  the  ''guard"  became  a  coercive  instrument.  A  per- 
manent guard  in  a  public  street  in  front  of  citizens'  houses  or  a  factory 
is  in  itself  a  nuisance. 

The  court  at  this  point  went  on  and  considered  the  cases  of  the  indi- 
viduals concerned  in  the  strike  and  refused  to  enjoin  any  except  those 
who  were  directly  concerned  in  acts  of  violence  or  coercion,  against 
whom  it  allowed  an  injunction  to  issue  restraining  them  from  the 
commission  of  such  acts  after  the  issuance  of  the  injunction. 

DECISIONS  UNDER  COMMON  LAW. 

Employers'  Liability — Duty  of  the  Master — Safe  Place  to 
Work — Grace  and  Hyde  Co.  v.  Kennedy.^  99  Federal  Reporter^  J>ag€ 
679. — In  the  United  States  circuit  court  for  the  southern  district  of 
New  York,  one  Daniel  Kennedy^  recovered  a  judgment  in  a  suit  brought 
b}^  him  for  damages  for  personal  injuries,  against  the  above-named 
company,  his  employer.  He  was  employed  by  said  company  in  the 
erection  of  a  shed  over  a  sidewalk  and  was  standing  on  top  of  a  post 
nailing  a  wooden  girder  thereto  when  the  accident  happened.  The 
work  was  being  prosecuted  during  the  night,  and  at  about  half  past  4 
o'clock  in  the  morning  a  mail  van  coming  down  the  street  ran  against 
one  of  two  guy  ropes  of  a  derrick,  which  ropes  were  stretched  across 
the  street.  Said  guy  rope  swayed  over  and  threw  Kennedy  from  the 
top  of  the  post  to  the  sidewalk,  and  his  kneecap  and  one  arm  were 
broken.  The  evidence  showed  that  it  was  customary  to  place  red 
lights  upon  obstructions  or  to  employ  a  watchman  to  warn  against 
danger;  that  four  red  lanterns  had  been  furnished  by  the  company, 
two  of  which  had  been  broken  before  the  night  of  the  accident;  that 
the  two  remaining  ones  were  placed  upon  a  beam  in  the  street,  but  that 
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BODe  were  placed  upon  the  guy  ropes,  and  in  consequence  thereof  the 
driver  of  the  mail  van  did  not  see  the  rope  into  which  he  ran;  also  that 
no  watchman  had  been  employed  by  the  company.  From  the  judg- 
ment of  the  circuit  court  the  company  appealed  to  the  United  States 
circuit  court  of  appeals  for  the  second  circuit,  which  court  rendered 
its  decision  January  24,  1900,  and  affirmed  the  judgment  of  the  lower 
court. 

From  the  opinion  of  the  court  of  apf>eals,  which  was  delivered  by 
Circuit  Judge  Shipman,  the  following  is  quoted: 

The  case  was  presented  to  the  jury  by  the  plaintiff  upon  the  theory 
that,  inasmuch  as  the  work  was  necessarily  done  at  night,  upon  a  street 
which  was  frequently  occupied  by  Dossing  vehicles  of  various  kinds, 
and  as  the  necessary  guy  ropes  which  extended  into  the  street  must  be 
fastened  when  they  were  in  danger  of  collision  with  a  passing  vehicle, 
if  unobserved  in  the  darkness  b}*^  the  driver  of  the  vehicle,  it  was  the 
duty  of  the  defendant  to  take  such  precautions  against  injury  to  his 
employees  as  to  render  the  place  of  their  work  reasonably  safe.  The 
court  charged  upon  the  dut^  of  the  defendant  as  follows: 

''Did  the  defendants  fulhll  their  duty,  which  was  to  provide  what 
was  reasonably  safe  and  proper  by  way  of  precaution  from  such  a  thing 
as  this  mail  wagon,  or  anything  of  that  sort,  coming  along?  If  they 
did — did  everything  that  was  reasonable  in  that  behali— you  may  return 
a  verdict  for  the  defendants,  because,  if  they  did,  that  is  enough.  That 
is  all  they  were  required  to  do." 

The  defendant  insists  that  the  rule  of  law  which  directs  the  master 
to  provide  hLs  servant  "with  a  reasonably  safe  place  to  work  in,  having 
reference  to  the  character  of  the  employment  in  which  the  servant  is 
engaged,"  is  inapplicable,  because  the  street  was  a  safe  place,  and  the 
rule  as  to  safe  places  does  not  apply  when  the  place  originally  furnished 
is  safe,  and  becomes  unsafe  in  the  progress  of  the  work,  or  because  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  work  is  done.  The  argument  rests  upon  the 
incorrect  assiunption  that  the  place  originally  furnished  was  safe.  The 
place  was  an  avenue  extensively  used  for  travel,  in  which  a  substantial 
shed  was  to  be  erected  at  night  by  the  use  of  derricks  secured  by  ropes 
8tretc*hing  somewhere  in  the  avenue.  It  was  eminently  unsafe  unless 
protected  either  by  danger  signals  or  watchmen.  It  is  said,  however, 
that  when  the  workmen  oegan  work  sufficient  appliances  in  the  way  of 
lamps  were  furnished,  and  that  it  became  unsafe  by  the  way  in  which 
the  work  was  done. 

The  place  could  not  be  reasonably  safe  when  the  workmen  began 
their  night's  work  unless  an  adequate  system  was  adopted  for  their 
protection  against  dangers  which  were  easily  to  be  anticipated;  neither 
did  danger  spring  out  of  sudden  exigencies,  or  sudden  neglect  or  mis- 
take of  a  foreman  or  workman.  The  negligence,  if  it  existed,  arose 
from  the  insufficiency  of  the  means  for  the  protection  of  the  workmen 
which  were  originally  adopted. 

The  defendant's  assignments  of  error  seek  to  introduce  into  the  case 
the  doctrine  of  nonliability  for  an  injury  caused  b}'^  a  cosenant,  and  it 
is  urged  that  the  danger  was  ci*eated  by  the  workmen  themselves;  for 
it  did  not  appear  that  there  was  a  necessity  for  tying  the  guy  lines  on 
the  other  side  of  the  street,  and  that  occasion  for  warning  or  signals 
arose  only  in  consequence  of  the  act  of  the  men  ii^jjjlj^yjj^^extending  the 
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ropes.  The  defect  in  the  argument  is  a  continuance  of  the  omission 
to  recognize  the  ordinary  necessity  for  the  protection  of  the  employees, 
and  that  the  absolute  duty  of  the  master  to  provide  a  safe  place  is  not 
avoided  by  the  neglect  oi  his  representative  or  servants  to  do  the 
things  which  will  obviously  prevent  the  known  original  danger. 


Employers'  Liability — Railroad  Companies — Law  of  Place 
WHERE  Injury  was  Received  to  Govern — Negligence — Assump- 
tion OF  Risk — Leazott  v,  Boston  and  Maine  Railroad  Co.^  J^S  Atlan- 
tic Reporter^  p(^fe  lOSJ^. — Suit  was  brought  by  Victor  Leazott  against 
the  above-named  railroad  company  to  recover  damages  for  injuries 
incurred  while  in  its  emplo}^.  The  accident  occurred  in  the  State  of 
Massachusetts  and  was  occasioned  by  the  breaking  of  a  brake  rod, 
which  had  a  defect  in  it  that  had  existed  for  some  time  but  was  not 
readily  discoverable  by  the  plaintiff.  The  car  to  which  the  rod  was 
attached  belonged  to  another  railroad  company  and  had  been  received 
by  the  Boston  and  Maine  at  Worcester,  Mass.  The  default  and  negli- 
gence complained  of  was  the  failure  of  the  defendant  company  to 
inspect  the  brake  when  the  car  was  received  by  said  company.  In  the 
supreme  court  sitting  in  Hillsboro  County,  N.  H.,  where  the  case  was 
heard,  a  verdict  was  rendered  in  favor  of  the  plaintiff  and  the  case  was 
carried  before  the  law  term  of  said  court  upon  exceptions.  The 
decision  of  said  court  was  rendered  July  28,  1899,  and  the  exceptions 
were  sustained  and  a  judgment  rendered  for  the  defendant  company. 
From  the  opinion  of  the  court,  delivered  by  Judge  Young,  the  follow- 
ing is  taken: 

The  rights  of  parties  in  actions  of  tort  are  so  far  governed  by  the 
lex  loci  that  whatever  would  Jje  a  defense  to  an  action  where  the  cause 
arose  is  a  defense  here.  Inspection  was  the  only  duty  which  the  law 
of  Massachusetts  imposed  upon  the  defendants^  for  the  plaintiff's  bene- 
fit, in  respect  of  this  car;  and  they  performed  this  duty  if  they  fur- 
nished competent,  sufficient,  and  suitable  inspectors,  acting  under 
E roper  superintendence,  rules,  and  instructions.  The  defendants' 
abitual  neglect  to  inspect  the  brakes  on  cars  which  they  received  from 
connecting  lines  was  the  only  evidence  of  their  failure  to  perform  this 
duty,  and,  while  this  is  evidence  of  the  defendant's  negligence,  it  is 
not  of  itself  sufficient  to  establish  their  liability;  for  the  burden  is  on 
the  plaintiff  to  show  all  the  facts  necessary  to  constitute  his  cause  of 
action,  and  one  of  these  facts  is  that  the  accident  was  not  caused  by  a 
risk  which  he  assumed  when  he  entered  the  defendant's  employment. 
A  servant  assumes  the  risk  arising  from  all  the  ordinary  dangers  of 
his  employment,  of  which  he  either  knows  or  might  have  known  by 
the  exercise  of  due  care;  and  this  includes  any  risk  arising  from  the 
negligent  performance  of  the  master's  duties,  if  the  servant  knows  of 
this  danger,  and  voluntarily  remains  in  the  master's  employment. 
Upon  this  point  the  law  is  tne  same  both  in  this  State  and  in  Massa- 
chusetts. 
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The  plaintiff  was  familiar  with  his  work,  and  with  the  defendant's 
system  of  inspection.  He  knew  that  they  never  made  any  test  to  dis- 
cover the  strength  of  brake  rods  on  foreign  cars.  The  danger  from 
insufficient  brake  rods  on  cars  of  this  kind  is  so  apparent  that  no  man 
of  ordinary  prudence  could  fail  to  see  and  appreciate  it;  and  the 

Elaintiff,  by  voluntarily  remaining  in  the  defendant's  employment  after 
e  knew  of  this  danger,  must  be  held  to  have  assumed  the  risk.     Ver- 
dict set  aside.     Judgment  for  the  defendants. 


Employers'  Liability — Railroad  Companies — Masters'  Duty — 
Contributory  Negligence — New  Orleans  and  Northeastern  Rail nxtd 

Co,  i\  Clements^  100  Federal  Reporter^  2^^^^  ^^^' — One  E.  T.  Clements 
wius  night  foreman  in  the  switch  yards  of  the  above-named  railroad 
company  at  Meridian,  Miss.  About  10  o'clock  at  night  certain  flat 
cars  of  another  road  arrived  in  the  yards  and  were  inspected  by  the 
regular  inspectors,  after  which  Clements  had  an  engine  attached 
thereto  and  started  to  move  them.  After  they  had  started  and  were 
moving  slowly,  he  observed  that  a  brake  was  set  on  one  car,  and, 
climbing  on  the  next  car,  he  started  to  step  from  one  to  the  other — 
reacliing  forward  and  taking  hold  of  the  brake  wheel  as  he  did  so. 
The  nut  was  gone  from  the  top  of  the  brake  rod  and  the  wheel  came 
off,  causing  him  to  fall  between  the  cars,  and  he  was  run  over  and  his 
arm  crushed.  He  brought  suit  against  the  railroad  company  for  dam- 
ages, and  in  the  United  States  circuit  court  for  the  southern  district 
of  Mississippi  a  judgment  in  his  favor  was  rendered.  The  railroad 
brought  the  case  before  the  United  States  circuit  court  of  appeals  for 
the  iifth  circuit,  upon  a  writ  of  error,  and  said  court  rendered  its 
decision  February  28, 1900,  affirming  the  judgment  of  the  lower  court. 
Circuit  Judge  Pardee  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  court  of  appeals, 
and  after  reciting  and  commenting  upon  certain  instructions  and 
charges  which  the  railroad  company  requested  the  court  to  give  to  the 
jury  and  which  the  court  refused  to  do  ho  continued  in  the  following 
language: 

The  rule  sought  to  be  presented  by  these  instructions  and  charges  is 
that,  while  it  is  the  duty  of  the  railroad  company  to  make  proper 
inspection  and  look  after  the  condition  of  cars  that  it  calls  upon  its 
employees  to  use,  when  the  i*ailroad  company  has  appointed  proper 
and  capable  inspectors,  and  provided  by  its  rules  that  these  inspectors 
shall  make  due  and  proper  inspection,  and  the  inspectors  have  made 
inspection,  then  the  duty  of  the  railroad  company  is  perfonned,  and 
no  negligence  can  be  imputed  to  the  company  because  the  inspection 
has  not  been  thorough  and  complete. 

At  this  point  the  judge  cites  and  quotes  from  numerous  decisions  of 
the  courts,  and  then  continues  as  follows: 

In  the  light  of  these  decisions,  we  understand  the  law  to  be  that,  as 
to  patent  defects  in  machinery  furnished  by  railrq^d.^^ppipanies  for  the 
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employees  to  use,  the  railroad  companies  are  insurers  in  all  cases  wbere 
the  employee,  by  I'eason  of  his  employment  or  the  circumstances  of 
the  case,  hlas  no  full  opportunity,  before  using  the  machinery  in  ques- 
tion, to  observe  and  note  the  patent  defect;  and  the  rule  is  the  same 
with  regard  to  all  defects  that  can  be  discovered  on  proper  examination 
and  inspection. 

In  the  present  case  the  defendant  in  error  [Clements]  was  not  called 
upon  by  his  duty  to  make  any  particular  inspection  of  the  cars  turned  over 
to  him  after  the  regular  inspection.  As  to  the  particular  defect  which 
resulted  in  his  injury,  the  proof  is  clear  that  although  the  defect  wa^^ 
patent,  and  could  and  would  have  been  readily  noticed  by  any  em- 
ployee called  ordinarily  to  use  the  same,  the  defendant  was  called  upon 
to  use  it  at  night,  in  an  emergency,  and  without  opportunity  to  exam- 
ine or  inspect  the  same.  It  may  be,  as  counsel  for  plaintiif  in  error 
ai*gued,  that  he  knew  that  the  car  had  latelv  come  m  from  another 
road;  tliat  after  he  reached  the  platform  of  the  car  he  could,  with  the 
slightest  movement  of  his  hand,  or  instantaneous  movement  of  his 
lantern,  have  discovered  the  condition  of  the  brake  (that  is,  the 
absence  of  the  nut);  and  that  upon  that  discovery  he  could  have  used 
the  brake  ('^let  it  off")  in  sucn  a  way  that  he  would  not  have  been 
injured.  But  the  trouble  is,  he  had  no  opportunity  to  examine  the 
condition  of  the  brake  with  his  hand,  or  by  any  movement  of  the  lan- 
tern. In  the  line  of  his  duty,  he  was  climbing  on  top  of  the  car  as  it 
was  moving,  and  he  reached  for  and  caught  the  brake  to  support  him- 
self preparatory  to  using  the  same;  and  to  say,  under  such  circum- 
stances, that  he  should  have  made  a  preliminary  inspection,  is  contrary 
to  both  reason  and  authority.  On  the  whole  case — and  we  have  exam- 
ined it  Avith  great  care — we  are  constrained  to  hold  that  the  record 
shows  no  reversible  error  on  the  trial,  and  the  judgment  must  be 
affirmed. 


Trade  Unions — Conspiracy  against  Persons  not  Members — 
Plant  et  al.  i\  Woods  et  al,,  57  Northeasteym  Reporter^  jhi^^  1011. — 
Action  was  brought  by  one  Plant  and  others,  as  plaintiffs,  against  one 
Woods  and  others,  as  defendants,  to  restrain  the  defendants  from  inter- 
fering with  the  plaintiffs  in  their  employment  and  asking  that  an  injunc- 
tion to  that  effect  be  issued.  In  the  superior  court  of  Hampden  County, 
Mass.,  a  decree  was  rendered  in  favor  of  the  plaintiffs,  and  the  defend- 
ants appealed  to  the  supreme  judicial  court  of  the  State,  which  rendered 
its  decision  September  6,  1900,  and  practically  sustained  the  decision 
of  the  lower  court,  although  modifying  the  terms  of  the  injunction 
which  had  been  issued. 

The  facts  of  the  case  are  stated  in  the  opinion  of  the  couit,  which 
was  delivered  by  Judge  Hammond,  and  from  the  same  the  following 
is  quoted: 

This  case  arises  out  of  a  contest  for  supremacy  between  two  labor 
unions  of  the  same  craft,  having  substantially  the  same  constitution 
and  by-laws.  The  chief  difference  between  them  is  that  the  plaintiff 
union  is  affiliated  with  a  national  organization  having  its  headquarters 
in  Lafayette,  in  the  State  of  Indiana,  while  the  defendantAimon  iaaffili- 
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ated  with  a  similar  organization  having  its  headquarters  in  Baltimore, 
in  the  State  of  Maryland.  The  plaintiff  union  was  composed  of  work- 
men who,  in  1897,  withdrew  from  the  defendant  union. 

The  contest  became  active  early  in  the  fall  of  1898.  In  September 
of  tliat  year  the  members  of  the  defendant  union  declared  ' '  all  painters 
not  affiliated  with  the  Baltimore  headquarters  to  be  nonunion  men," 
and  voted  * '  to  notify  bosses  "  of  that  declaration.  The  manifest  object  of 
tlie  defendants  was  to  have  all  the  members  of  the  ci'aft  subjected  to  the 
rules  and  discipline  of  their  particular  union,  in  order  that  they  might 
have  better  control  over  the  whole  business,  and  to  that  end  they  com- 
bined and  conspired  to  get  the  plaintiffs,  and  each  of  them,  to  join  the 
defendant  association,  peaceably,  if  possible,  but  bv  threat  and  intimi- 
dation if  necessary.  Accordingly,  on  October  7,  they  voted  that,  *'  If 
our  demands  are  not  complied  with,  all  men  working  in  shops  where 
Lafayette  people  are  employed  refuse  to  go  to  work."  The  plaintiffs 
resisting  wnatever  persuasive  measures,  if  any,  were  used  by  the  defen- 
dants, the  latter  proceeded  to  carry  out  their  plan  in  the  manner  fully 
set  forth  in  the  master's  report. 

The  general  method  of  operations  was  substantially  as  follows:  A 
duly  authorized  agent  of  the  defendants  would  visit  a  shop  where  one 
or  moi-e  of  the  plaintiffs  were  at  work,  and  inform  the  employer  of  the 
action  of  the  defendant  union  with  i*eference  to  the  plaintiffs,  and  ask 
him  to  induce  such  of  the  j)laintiffs  as  were  in  his  employ  to  sign  appli- 
cations for  reinstatement  in  the  defendant  union.  As  to  the  general 
nature  of  these  interviews  the  master  finds  that  the  defendants  have 
been  courteous  in  manner,  have  made  no  threats  of  personal  violence, 
have  referred  to  the  plaintiffs  as  nonunion  men,  but  have  not  otherwise 
represented  them  as  men  lacking  good  standing  in  their  craft;  that  they 
have  not  asked  that  the  Lafayette  men  be  discharged,  and  in  some 
cases  have  expressly  stated  that  they  did  not  wish  to  have  them  dis- 
charged, but  only  that  they  sign  the  blanks  for  reinstatement  in  the 
defendant  union.  The  master,  however,  fuilher  finds,  from  all  the 
circumstances  under  which  those  requests  were  made,  that  the  defend- 
ants intended  that  employers  of  Lafayette  men  should  fear  trouble  in 
their  business  if  they  continued  to  employ  such  men,  and  that  employ- 
ers to  whom  these  requests  were  made  were  justified  in  belie\ing  that 
a  failure  on  the.  part  of  their  employees  who  were  Lafayette  men  to 
sign  such  reinstatement  blanks,  and  a  failure  on  the  part  of  the  emplov- 
ei's  to  discharge  them  for  not  doing  so,  would  leaa  to  trouble  in  the 
business  of  the  employers  in  ihe  nature  of  strikes  or  a  boycott;  and  the 
employers  to  whom  these  requests  were  made  did  believe  that  such 
results  would  follow,  and  did  suggest  their  belief  to  the  defendants, 
and  the  defendants  did  not  deny  that  such  results  might  occur;  that 
the  strikes  which  did  occur  appear  to  have  been  steps  taken  by  the 
defendants  tc  obtain  the  discharge  of  such  employees  as  were  Lafayette 
men  who  declined  to  sign  application  blanks  for  reinstatement;  that 
these  defendants  did  not  in  all  cases  threaten  a  boycott  of  the  employ- 
ers' business,  but  did  threaten  that  the  place  of  business  of  at  least  one 
such  employer  would  be  left  off  from  a  so-called  "  fair  list"  to  be  pub- 
lished by  the  Baltimore  union.  The  master  also  found  that,  from  all 
the  evidence  presented,  the  object  which  the  Baltimore  men  and  the 
defendant  association  sought  to  accomplish  in  all  the  acts  which  were 
testified  to  was  to  compel  the  members  of  the  Lafayette  union  to  join 
the  Baltimore  union,  and  as  a  meansto  this  end  they  caused  strikes  to 
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be  instituted  in  the  shops  where  strikes  would  seriously  interfere  with 
the  business  of  the  shops,  and  in  all  other  shops  they  made  such  rep- 
resentations as  would  lead  the  proprietors  thereof  to  expect  trouble  in 
their  business. 

We  have,  therefore,  a  case  where  the  defendants  have  conspired  to 
compel  the  members  of  the  plaintiff  union  to  join  the  defendant  union. 
and,  to  carry  out  their  purpose,  have  resolved  upon  such  coercion  and 
intimidation  as  naturally  may  be  caused  by  threats  of  loss  of  property 
by  strikes  and  boycotts,  to  induce  the  employers  either  to  get  tne  plain- 
tiffs to  ask  for  reinstatement  in  the  defendant  union,  or,  that  failing, 
then  to  discharge  them.  It  matters  not  that  this  request  to  discharge 
has  not  been  expressly  made.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  upon  the  find- 
ings of  the  master  and  the  facts  stated  in  his  report,  that  the  compul- 
soiy  discharge  of  the  plaintiffs  in  case  of  noncompliance  with  the 
demands  of  the  defendant  union  is  one  of  the  prominent  features  of 
the  plan  agreed  upon. 

It  is  well  to  see  what  is  the  meaning  of  this  threat  to  strike,  when  taken 
in  connection  with  the  intimation  that  the  employer  may  '^expect 
trouble  in  his  business.  •'  It  means  more  than  that  the  strikers  will 
cease  to  work.  That  is  only  the  preliminary  skirmish.  It  means  that 
those  who  have  ceased  to  work  will  by  strong,  persistent,  and  organ- 
ized persuasion  and  social  pressure  of  every  description  do  all  they  can 
to  prevent  the  employer  from  procuring  workmen  to  take  their  places. 
It  means  much  more.  It  means  that,  if  these  peaceful  measures  fail, 
the  employer  may  reasonably  expect  that  unlawful  physical  injurj'^ 
may  be  done  to  his  property;  that  attempts  in  all  the  ways  pi-acticed 
by  organized  labor  will  oe  made  to  injure  him  in  his  business,  even  to 
his  rum,  if  possible;  and  that  by  the  use  of  vile  and  opprobrious  epi- 
thets and  other  annoying  conduct,  and  actual  and  threatened  pei'sonal 
violence,  attempts  will  be  made  to  intimidate  those  who  enter  or  desire 
to  enter  his  employ;  and  that  whether  or  not  all  this  be  done  by  the 
strikers  or  only  by  their  sympathizers,  or  with  the  open  sanction  and 
approval  of  the  former,  he  will  have  no  help  from  them  in  his  efforts 
to  protect  himself.  However  mild  the  language  or  suave  the  manner 
in  which  the  threat  to  strike  is  made  under  such  circumstances  as  are 
disclosed  in  this  case,  the  employer  knows  that  he  is  in  danger  of  pass- 
ing through  such  an  ordeal  as  that  above  described,  and  those  who 
make  the  threat  know  that  as  well  as  he  does. 

Such  is  the  nature  of  the  threat,  and  such  the  degree  of  coercion  and 
intimidation  involved  in  it.  If  the  defendants  can  lawfully  perform 
the  acts  complained  of  in  the  city  of  Springfield,  they  can  pursue  the 
plaintiffs  all  over  the  State  in  the  same  manner,  and  compel  them  to 
abandon  their  trade,  or  bow  to  the  behests  of  their  pursuers.  It  is  to 
be  observed  that  this  is  not  a  case  between  the  employer  and  employed, 
or,  to  use  a  hackneyed  expression,  between  capital  and  labor,  but 
between  laborers  all  of  the  same  craft,  and  each  having  the  same  right 
as  any  one  of  the  others  to  pursue  his  calling.  In  this  as  in  every  other 
case  of  equal  rights  the  rignt  of  each  individual  is  to  be  exercised  with 
due  regard  to  the  similar  right  of  all  others,  and  the  right  of  one 
[may]  be  said  to  end  where  the  right  of  anotner  begins.  The  right 
involved  is  the  right  to  dispose  of  one's  labor  with  full  freedom.  This 
is  a  legal  right,  and  it  is  entitled  to  legal  protection.  The  rule  is 
stated  with  care  and  discrimination  by  ^^  ells,  J.,  in  Walker t'.  Cronin, 
107  Mass.,  555:  ''Everyone  has  a  right  to  enjoy  the  Jru^^jj^a^van- 
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tages  of  his  own  enterprise,  industry,  skill,  and  credit.  He  has  no 
.  right  to  be  protected  against  competition,  but  he  has  a  right  to  be  free 
from  malicious  and  wanton  interference,  disturbance,  or  annoyance. 
If  disturbance  or  loss  come  as  the  result  of  competition,  or  the  exer- 
cise of  like  rights  by  others,  it  is  damnum  absque  injuria,  unless  some 
superior  right  by  contract,  or  otherwise,  is  interfered  with.  But  if 
it  come  from  the  merely  wanton  or  malicious  acts  of  others,  without 
the  justification  of  competition,  or  the  service  of  any  interest  or  law- 
ful purpose,  it  then  stands  upon  a  diiferent  footing."  In  this  case  the 
acts  complained  of  were  calculated  to  cause  damage  to  the  plaintiifs, 
and  did  actually  cause  such  damage;  and  they  were  intentionally  done 
for  that  purpose.  Unless,  therefore,  there  was  justifiable  cause,  the 
at*ts  were  malicious  and  unlawful. 

The  purpose  of  these  defendants  was  to  force  the  plaintiffs  to  join 
the  defendant  association,  and  to  that  end  they  injurea  the  plaintiffs  in 
their  business,  and  molested  and  disturbed  them  in  their  efforts  to 
work  at  their  trade.  The  defendants  might  make  such  lawful  rules  as 
thev  please  for  the  regulation  of  their  own  conduct,  but  they  had  no 
right  to  force  other  pei*sons  to  join  them.  The  necessity  that  the 
plaintiffs  should  join  this  association  is  not  so  great,  nor  is  its  relation 
to  the  rights  of  the  defendants,  as  comparea  with  the  right  of  the 

Slaintiffs  to  be  free  from  molestation,  sucii  as  to  bring  the  acts  of  the 
efendant  under  the  shelter  of  the  principles  of  trade  competition. 
Such  acts  are  without  justification,  and  therefore  are  malicious  and 
unlawful,  and  the  conspiracy  thus  to  force  the  plaintiffs  was  unlawful. 


Unlawful  Suspension  from  MEMiiERSHip  in  Trade  Union — Cot- 
ton Jainm^rs^  and  Longnh/yrenun^H  AsmclatMn  No.  2  v,  Taylor — 56 
Southwestern  Reporter^  paije  553, — Action  was  brought  against  the 
above-named  labor  organization  by  James  A.  Taylor  for  damages  for 
his  alleged  wrongful  and  malicious  suspension  from  membership  in 
said  organization.  In  the  county  <*ourt  of  Galveston  County,  Tex., 
a  judgment  was  rendered  in  his  favor  and  the  defendant  organization 
appealed  the  case  to  the  court  of  civil  appeals  of  the  State  which  ren- 
dered its  decision  April  2,  1900,  and  reversed  the  judgment  of  the 
lower  court. 

The  facts  in  the  case  were  clearly  shited  b}'  Judge  Gill,  who  deliv- 
ered the  opinion  of  the  court,  and  from  said  opinion  the  following  is 
taken: 

The  association  is  a  corpomtion  organized  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
work  for  its  members,  for  maintaining  fair  wages  for  their  labor,  and 
to  supply  certain  tools  for  their  use.  These  tools  were  purchased 
with  lunds  derived  from  assessments  upon  the  membei'ship,  and  each 
member  was  entitled  to  their  use,  and  to  such  other  benefits  as  inured 
to  him  as  a  member  of  the  bodv,  under  certain  prescribed  rules  and 
regulations.  One  rule  provided  that  any  member  who  should  work 
for  a  less  sum  than  40  cents  per  hour  should  be  subject  to  a  fine  of  $10 
and  suspension  from  the  association  for  one  year,  during  which  time 
he  should  be  depnved  of  the  benefits  of  membership.  Appellee  was  a 
member  of  the   association.     At  a   regular   meeting   heldOgll^   28, 
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1897,  "he  was,  by  resolution,  fined  $10,  and  suspended  for  one 
year,  for  the  alleged  reason  that  he,  with  certain  other  members, 
named  in  the  resolution,  had  worked  for  the  Lone  Star  Line  at  a 
less  sum  per  hour  than  the  sum  prescribed  in  the  rule  above  named. 
This  resolution  was  carried  by  the  requisite  vote,  and  the  suspension 
resulting  therefrom  was  enforced  against  appellee.  He  was  present 
when  this  action  was  taken,  but  had  received  no  previous  notice  of  the 
purpose  to  suspend  him,  and  did  nothing  at  the  time  which  amounted 
to  a  waiver  of  such  notice.  On  the  contrary,  he  protested  against  the 
summary  nature  of  the  proceedings,  and  demanded  the  right  to  be 
heard;  but  his  protest  was  ignored.  As  to  whether,  at  the  time  of 
this  action,  there  was  in  existence  any  rule  prescribing  the  method  of 
suspension  or  expulsion,  the  evidence  is  conflicting.  It  was  shown 
that  the  association  had  formerly  been  incorporated  under  a  different 
name,  but  had  forfeited  its  charter  by  nonpayment  of  the  franchise 
tax;  that  the  old  concern  had  by-laws  for  the  government  of  the  body 
in  the  suspension  and  expulsion  of  members,  and  that  such  by-laws 
provided  for  notice  and  a  hearing.  It  was  also  shown  that  a  commit- 
tee was  then  out,  engaged  in  the  task  of  formulating  by-laws  for  the 
new  corporation.  It  was  contended  that  the  by-laws  of  the  defunct 
corporation  controlled  the  new  body,  and  there  was  some  evidence  that 
it  had  been  acting  thereunder,  though  none  that  they  had  been  form- 
ally adopted.  It  was  shown  that  the  suspension  of  appellee  was  final, 
if  valid,  he  having  no  right  to  appeal  to  any  other  tribunal  connected 
with  the  order.  His  right  of  action  depends,  therefore,  upon  the 
invalidity  of  the  action  of  the  association  in  suspending  him.  Appel- 
lant contends  that  the  suspension  was  valid  and  binding  in  the  absence 
of  by-laws  providing  for  notice  and  trial  and  prescribing  the  mode  of 
procedure. 

The  case  before  us  is  one  involving  valuable  rights.  In  such  cases 
the  weight  of  authority  tends  to  support  the  doctrine  that  a  by-law 
providing  for  expulsion  without  notice  or  trial  will  be  held  invalid. 
A  by-law,  to  be  valid,  must  be  reasonable.  In  this  case,  if  the  asso- 
ciation was  in  fact  acting  under  the  by-laws  of  the  old  coiporation,  the 
suspension  was  void,  because  their  provisions  were  ignored.  If  the 
old  by-laws  were  not  operative,  then  no  by-law  existed  providing  rules 
of  procedure  in  such  cases,  and  appellee  was  entitlea  to  reasonable 
notice  of  the  nature  of  the  charges  against  him,  and  an  opportunity  to 
be  heard. 

The  contention  of  appellant  that  the  act  of  expulsion  was  binding 
upon  appellee  is  not  tena])le.  He  would  be  entitled  to  a  judgment  for 
such  damages  as  proximately  resulted  from  the  wrong*. 

Bv  the  eighth  assignment  of  error  appellant  complains  of  the  refusal 
of  tne  trial  court  to  sustain  a  special  exception  to  the  petition.  The 
exception  is  that  the  petition  fails  to  disclose  in  what  manner  appellee 
was  deprived  of  the  use  of  the  tools,  and  how  and  in  what  manner  his 
suspension  affected  his  right  to  engage  in  remunerative  labor,  or  pre- 
vented him  from  procuring  work.  The  petition  is  defective  in  the 
respects  pointed  out,  and  the  court  erred  in  refusing  to  sustain  the 
exception.  It  is  impossible  to  ascertain  from  the  petition  what  con- 
nection existed  l^etween  his  membership  in  the  association  and  his 
means  of  obtaining  work,  or  in  what  way  ne  was  deprived  of  an  oppor- 
tunity to  secure  employment.  For  the  errors  indicated,  the  judgment 
is  reversed,  and  the  cause  remanded.  ^.g.^.^^,  .^  i^OOglC 
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(The  Second  Special  Report  of  the  Department  conta1i»  all  law?j  of  the  %'Rrious  States  and  Terri- 
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NORTH  CAItOLINA. 

ACTS  OF  1899. 
Chapter  373. — Bureau  of  labor  and  printing. 

Section  1.  Chapter  one  hundred  and  thirteen  of  the  laws  of  eighteen  hundred  and 
eighty-seven  [creating  a  bureau  of  labor  statistics]  is  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  2  (as  amended  by  chapter  539,  acta  of  1899).  A  bureau  of  labor  and  printing; 
is  hereby  created  and  established,  the  duties  of  which  bureau  shall  be  exercised  and 
discharged  by  a  commissioner,  who  shall  be  designated  as  **  commissioner  of  labor 
and  printing"  and  by  an  assistant,  who  shall  be  apjwinted  by  said  commissioner  and 
who  ahall  be  a  practical  printer.  The  said  commissioner  shall  be  elected  by  the 
joint  ballot  of  the  members  of  the  senate  and  house  of  representatives  of  the  general 
assembly  of  North  Carolina.  The  term  of  office  of  said  commissioner  shall  begin  on 
the  fifteenth  day  of  March  next  after  liis  election,  and  he  shall  hold  his  oflice  until 
January,  nineteen  hundred  and  one,  when  other  State  officers  are  qualified.  At  the 
next  general  election  the  commissioners  [commissioner]  of  labor  and  printing  shall 
be  elected  for  a  term  of  four  years  by  the  people  in  the  same  manner  as  is  provided 
for  the  election  of  secretary  of  state.  The  office  of  said  bureau  shall  be  kept  in  the 
city  of  Raleigh  and  the  same  shall  be  provided  for  as  other  public  officers  [offices] 
by  the  State. 

Sec.  3.  Said  commissioners  [commissioner]  shall  receive  a  salary  of  one  thousand 
five  hundred  dollars  i>er  annum,  payable  monthly;  and  said  assistant  commissioner 
shall  receive  a  salary  of  nine  hundred  dollars  per  annum,  payable  monthly,  and  they 
shall  also  receive  tneir  actual  traveling  expenses  while  traveling  for  the  purpose  of 
collecting  the  information  and  statistics  provided  for  in  this  act  And  said  assistant 
commissioner  shall  perform  the  duties  of  the  said  commissioner  in  his  absence  from 
office  or  in  case  of  a  vacancy  therein. 

Sec.  4.  Said  commissioner  aided  by  said  assistant  commissioner  shall  collect  and 
collate  information  and  statistics  concerning  labor  and  its  relation  to  capital,  the 
hours  of  labor,  the  earnings  of  laborers  and  their  educational,  moral  and  financial 
condition;  and  the  best  means  of  promoting  their  mental  and  moral  and  material 
welfare;  shall  also  collect  [and]  collate  information  and  statistics  concerning  the 
various  mining,  milling  and  manufacturing  industries  in  this  State,  their  location, 
capacity  and  actual  output  of  manufactured  products,  the  kind  and  quantity  of  raw 
material  annually  used  by  them  and  the  capital  invested  therein;  shall  also  collect 
and  collate  information  and  statistics  concerning  the  location,  estimated  and  actual 
horse  power  and  conditions  of  valuable  water  powers  developed  and  undeveloped  in 
this  State;  also  concerning  farm  lands  and  farming,  the  kinds,  character  and  quantitv 
of  the  annual  farm  products  in  this  State;  also  of  timber  lands  and  timbers,  truck 
gardening,  dairving  and  such  other  information  and  statistics  concerning  the  agricul- 
tural, industrial  welfare  of  the  citizens  of  this  State  as  he  may  deem  to  be  of  interest 
and  benefit  to  the  public,  and  shall  all  [also]  perform  the  duties  prescribed  in  chai>- 
ter  fifteen,  public  laws  of  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-seven. 

Sec.  6.  Said  commissioner,  aided  by  said  assistant  commissioner,  shall  carefully 
examine  all  printing  and  binding  done  for  the  State,  or  any  department  thereof  by 
the  public  printer,  and  shall  certify  that  the  workmanship  of  said  printing  and  bind- 
ing la  properly  executed  and  that  the  accounts  rendered  by  the  public  printer  for  the 
same  are  accurate  and  just  before  the  auditor  shall  issue  any  warrant  for  the  payment 
thereof. 

Sec.  6.  Said  commissioner  shall  annually  publish  a  report  embodying  therein  such 
information  and  statistics  as  he  may  deem  expedient  and  proper.  whic^^^iQi^hall 
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be  printed  and  paid  for  by  the  State  just  as  the  report  [reports]  of  other  public 
officers  are  printed  and  paid  for,  the  number  of  copies  of  said  report  to  be  printed  to 
be  designated  by  said  commissioner;  the  distribution  of  the  reports  will  be  paid  for 
from  the  general  fund  and  not  from  the  appropriation;  said  commissioner  shall  send 
or  cause  to  be  sent  a  copy  of  said  report  to  every  newspaper  in  this  State  and  a  copy 
to  each  member  of  the  general  assembly,  a  copy  to  each  of  the  several  State  and 
county  officers,  a  copy  to  each  labor  organization'in  the  State  and  a  copy  to  any  citi- 
zen who  may  apply  lor  the  same  either  in  person  or  by  mail,  and  he  may  also  send 
a  copy  to  such  officers  of  other  States  and  Territories  and  to  such  corporations  or 
individuals  in  other  States  and  Territories  as  may  apply  for  the  same  or  as  he  may 
think  proper.  He  shall  also  make  a  full  report  to  the  governor  as  other  State  officers 
are  required  to  do,  embodying  therein  such  recommendation  as  he  may  deem  calcu- 
lated to  promote  the  efficiency  of  his  department. 

Sec.  7.  For  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  act  the  sum  of  three  thousand  five 
himdred  dollars  (13,500)  annually  is  hereby  appropriated  to  be  paid  hy  the  State 
treasurer  out  of  any  funds  not  otlierwise  specifically  appropriated,  and  said  commis- 
sioner when  money  is  required  for  the  use  of  his  said  department  shall  certify  to  the 
State  auditor  the  amount  required,  and  the  auditor  shall  thereui>on  draw  his  warrant 
upon  the  treasurer  for  the  same. 

Sec.  8.  All  laws  and  clauses  of  laws  in  conflict  with  the  provisions  of  this  act  are 
hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  9.  This  act  shall  l>e  in  force  from  and  after  its  ratification. 

Ratified  the  3d  day  of  March,  A.  D.  1899. 

Chaiter  410. — Making  labor  day  a  legal  holiday. 

Section  1.  Se<Uion  three  thousand  seven  hundred  and  eighty-four  of  the  ccnle  is 
hereby  amended  by  inserting  at  the  end  of  line  four  of  said  section  the  following 
words,  to  wit:  '*And  the  first  Thurs<lay  in  September." 

Sec  2.  This  act  shall  l)e  in  force  from  and  after  its  ratification. 

Ratified  the  6th  day  of  March,  A.  D.  1899. 

CiiAiTER  507. — Protection  of  employees  as  voters. 

Section  54. — Any  person  who  shall  discharge  from  employment,  withdraw  patron- 
age from  or  otherwise  injure,  threaten,  oppress  or  attempt  to  intimidate  any  qualifieil 
voter  of  this  State  because  of  the  vote  such  voter  may  or  may  not  have  cast  in  any 
election  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor. 

Sec  88.  All  laws  and  clauses  of  laws  in  conflict  with  this  act  are  hereby  rept*ale<l. 

*    *    * 

Sec  89.  This  act  shall  be  in  force  from  and  after  its  ratification 
Ratified  the  6th  day  of  March,  A.  D.  1899. 

Chapter  581. — Convict  labor. 

Section  8. — All  prisoners  confined  in  the  county  jail  under  a  final  sentence  of  the 
court  for  crime  or  imprisonment  for  nonpayment  of  costs  or  fines  or  under  final  judg- 
ment in  cases  of  bastardy,  or  imder  the  vagrant  acts,  all  insolvents  who  shall  he 
imprisoned  by  any  court  in  eaid  county  for  nonpayment  of  costs,  and  all  persons  sen- 
ten  ce<l  in  eaid  county  to  the  State  prison  for  a  term  less  than  ten  years  shall  be 
worked  on  the  public  roads  of  the  county:  Provided,  That  the  commissioners  of  the 
county  may  arrange  with  the  commissioners  of  any  neighboring  county  or  counties 
for  such  an  exchange  of  prisoners  during  alternate  months  or  years  as  will  enable 
each  such  cooperating  county  to  thereby  increase  the  number  of  prisoners  at  work 
on  its  public  roads  at  any  given  time.  And  ujwn  application  of  the  said  road  super- 
intendent of  the  county  or  that  of  the  chairman  of  the  board  of  county  commis- 
sioners, the  judge  of  the  superior  court  or  the  judge  of  the  criminal  court,  the 
justices  of  the  peace  and  the  principal  officer  of  any  municipal  or  any  other  inferior 
court,  it  shall  l)e  the  duty  of  the  said  judge  or  justice  of  the  peace  or  said  princijml 
officer  to  assign  such  persons  con\4cted  in  his  court  to  paid  road  superintendent  for 
work  on  the  public  roads  of  said  county;  all  such  convicts  to  be  fed,  clothed  and 
otherwise  cared  for  at  the  expense  of  the  county:  Provided  furtJiery  That  in  case  of 
ReriouH  physical  disability,  certifitKl  to  by  the  county  physician,  persons  convicted  in 
said  superior,  criminal  or  inferior  courts'in  the  county  niay  l:^e  sentenced  to  the  peni- 
tentiary or  to  the  county  jail. 

Sec  9.  When  the  commissioners  of  any  county  shall  have  made  provisions  for  the 
expense  of  supporting  and  guarding  whife  at  work  on  the  public  roa<fe  aiaEgerimmi- 
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ber  of  priaonera  Ihaii  can  be  supplied  from  that  county,  upon  the  application  of  the 
couimisisioners  of  said  county  to  the  judges  of  the  superior  and  criminal  courts  pre- 
siding in  atijoining  counties  or  any  other  county  or  counties  in  the  same  or  adjoining 
judicial  districts  which  do  not  otherwise  provide  for  the  working  or  their  own  con- 
victs on  their  own  public  roads,  may  sentence  such  able-bodied  male  prisoners  as  are 
describe<l  in  sec^tion  eight  of  this  act  from  such  adjoining  counties  or  other  counties 
in  the  same  and  adjoining  judicial  districts  to  work  on  the  public  roads  of  said  county 
or  counties  applying  for  the  same  in  the  order  of  their  application;  and  the  cost  of 
transporting,  guarding  and  maintaining  such  prisoners  as  may  be  sent  to  any  such 
(!Ounty  applying  for  the  same,  shall  l>e  paid  by  the  county  applying  for  and  receiv- 
ing them  out  of  ihe  road  fund  of  each  such  comity:  Provided^  That  any  and  all  such 
prifcjoners  from  t^uch  other  counties  may  at  any  time  be  returned  to  the  keeper  of 
the  common  jail  of  such  counties  at  the  expense  of  the  county  having  received  and 
use<l  them. 

8ec.  28.  All  laws  an<l  i)arts  of  laws  in  conflict  with  this  act  are  hereby  repealed. 
♦    *    * 

Sec.  29.  This  m't  shall  l)e  in  force  from  and  after  its  ratification, 
l^tified  the  7th  day  of  March,  A.  D.  1899. 

C  H  A  PTER  628. — ( 'oiirict  labor. 

Section  1.  "^  *  *  The  justice  of  the  peace  before  whom  a  conviction  shall  be 
had  shall  in  his  judgment  sentence  any  vagrant  or  vagrants  to  work  out  his  sen- 
tence on  the  public  loads  or  highways  of  the  county  in  which  such  conviction  is  had. 

Sec.  2.  The  boards  of  commissioners  of  the  various  counties  shall  in  their  discre- 
tion make  provisions  by  such  rules  and  regulations  as  they  may  deem  necessary  and 
lawful  for  the  working  of  convicts  upon  the  public  roads  or  highways  for  their  coun- 
ties, and  it  shall  Ikj  lawful  for  any  justice  of  the  |>cace  or  judge  holding  court  in  such 
counties  to  sentence  to  imprisonment  and  hard  labor  on  the  public  roads  for  such 
tenns  as  are  now  provided  by  law  for  their  imprisonment  in  the  county  jail  or  in  the 
State  prison  the  following  claw-es  of  convicts: 

First.  All  persons  convicted  of  offenses  the  punishment  whereof  would  otherwise 
be  wholly  or  in  part  imprisonment  in  the  common  jail. 

Secoml.  All  persons  convicted  of  crimes  the  punishment  whereof  would  otherwise 
be  wholly  or  in  part  punishment  in  the  penitentiary  for  a  term  not  exceeding  two 
years. 

Sec.  3.  The  convicts  sentenced  to  hard  labor  upon  the  public  roads  under  th^ 
provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  under  the  control  of  tne  commissioners  of  the  county, 
and  said  commissioners  shall  hav^e  power  to  enact  all  needful  rules  and  regulations 
for  the  successful  working  of  all  convicts  upon  such  public  roads  and  highways. 

Sec.  4.  This  act  shall  apply  only  to  the  counties  of  Pitt,  Edgecombe,  Wilson, 
Jackson,  Granville,  Stanley,  and  Swain. 

Sec  5.  This  act  shall  be  in  force  from  and  after  its  ratification. 

Ratified  the  8th  day  of  March,  A.  D.  1899. 

WASHXKGTON. 

ACTS  OF  1899. 

Cn  A  PTER  23.  — BkickliMing. 

Section  1.  Every  person  in  this  State  who  shall  willfully  and  maliciously,  send  or 
deliver,  or  make  or  cause  to  he  made,  for  the  purpose  of  being  delivered  or  sent  or 
part  with  the  possession  of  any  paper,  letter  or  writing,  with  or  without  name  signed 
thereto,  or  signed  with  a  fictitious  name,  or  with  any  letter,  mark  or  other  designa- 
tion, or  publish  or  cause  to  l>e  published  any  statement  for  the  purpose  of  prevent- 
ing any  other  person  from  obtaining  employment  in  this  State  or  elsewhere,  and 
every  person  who  shall  willfully  and  maliciously  **  bla<;klist"  or  cause  to  l)e  **black- 
listed  any  person  or  persons,  by  writing,  pnnting  or  publishing,  or  causing  the 
same  to  be  done,  the  name,  or  mark,  or  designation  representing  the  name  of  any 
I)erson  in  any  paper,  pamphlet,  circular  or  lx)ok,  together  with  any  statement  con- 
cerning persons  so  named,  or  publish  or  cause  to  be  published  that  any  person  is  a 
member  of  any  secret  organization,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  such  person  from 
securing  employment,  or  who  shall  willfully  and  maliciously  make  or  issue  any  state- 
ment or  paper  that  will  tend  to  influence  or  prejudice  the  mind  of  any  employer 
against  the  person  of  such  person  seeking  employment,  or  any  person ^'JJ^^^^jIjl^II  do 
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any  of  the  things  mentioned  in  this  sectioa  for  the  purpose  of  causing  the  diftc^rge 
of  any  person  employed  by  any  railroad  or  other  company,  oorporation,  individiml 
or  individaais,  shall,  on  coni-iction  thereof,  be  adjudged  gmlty  oi  misdemeanor  and 
poni^ed  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  one  hundred  dollars  nor  more  than  one  thousand 
dollars,  or  by  iraprisonnaent  in  the  county  jail  for  not  lees  than  ninety  days  nor  more 
tiian  one  year,  or  by  both  such  fine  and  imprisonm«it. 
Approve  MwiY^h  3,  1899. 

Chapter  35. — Safety  apjilicmces  on  railroads. 

Section  1.  Any  person  or  persons,  railroad  comiwuiies  or  corporations,  owning  or 
ojierating  a  railroad  or  railroads  in  this  State,  sliall  be  and  are  hereby  required  on  or 
before  tlie  first  day  of  October,  1899,  to  so  adjnst,  fill,  block  and  securely  guard  the 
frogs,  switches  and  guanl  rails  on  their  roads  as  to  protect  and  prevent  the  feet  of 
employees  and  other  persons  from  being  caught  therein. 

Sec' 2.  Any  person  or  persons,  railroad  companies  or  corporations  owning  or  oper- 
ating a  railroad  or  railroads  in  this  State,  shall  l>e  liable  for  any  damage  receivecl 
from  a  failure  to  comply  with  the  pro\nsions  of  this  act;  such  damages  to  be  recov- 
ered by  the  parties  entitled  to  recover  as  pro\aded  in  sections  137,  138  and  139  of 
volume  2  of  lliU's  Annotated  Codes  and  Statutes  of  Washington,  l)eing  sections 
4827,  4828  and  4829,  Ballinger's  Annotated  Codes  and  Statutes  of  Washington. 

Sbc.  3.  Any  person  or  ^rsone,  railroad  companies  or  corporations,  owning  or  ojier- 
ating  anv  railroad  in  this  State,  failing  to  comply  with  the  proNdsions  oi  this  art 
within  the  time  limited,  shall  Ije  deerned  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  on  convic- 
tion thereof  shall  be  fined  in  any  sum  not  less  than  five  hundred  dollars  nor  more 
than  two  thousand  dollars. 

Approved  J^Iarch  6,  1809. 

Chapter  77. — Examijtalion,  Vicenmng^  dc.j  of  JiorscshoerH. 

Section  1.  No  person  shall  practice  horseshoeing  either  as  a  master  horseshoer  or 
journeyman  horseshoer  for  hire  in  any  city  of  the  first  class  of  this  State  unless  he 
is  duly  registered  as  hereinafter  i>ror\ided,' in  a  book  kept  for  that  prnpose  in  the 
office  of  the  city  clerk  oi  the  city  in  which  he  practices. 

Sec.  2.  The  nty  derk  of  every  city  of  the  first  class  in  this  State,  shall  keep  a  book 
in  his  office  to  be  known  as  the  "master's  and  journeymen's  horseshoers'  register," 
in  which  shall  be  recorded  the  names  of  all  master  and  journeymen  horseshoers  enti- 
tled to  continue  the  practice  of  horseshoeing  in  such  city. 

Sec.  3.  Any  person  who  at  the  time  of  ttie  passage  of  this  act  is  practicing  as  a 
master  or  journeyman  horseshoer  in  this  State  may  register  within  sixty  (60)  days 
after  the  jiassage  of  this  act  after  making  and  filing  with  the  clerk  of  the  city  of  the 
first  class  in  which  he  practices,  an  aflida\'it  stating  that  he  was  practicing  horse- 
shoeing at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  this  act,  and  such  registration  shall  exempt 
him  from  the  provisions  of  this  act  requiring  an  examination.  No  person  shall  be 
entitled  to  register  as  a  master  or  journeyman  horseshoer  without  j)resenting  a  cer- 
tificate of  satisfactory  examination  from  a  board  of  examiners,  as  provided  for  in 
section  5  of  this  act,  and  whose  qualifications  for  examination  shall  l)e  that  he  has 
served  an  apprenticeship  at  horseshoeing  for  at  least  three  years:  Provided^  That  this 
section  shall  not  be  so  construed  as  to  prohibit  any  i)erson  who  has  made  applica- 
tion for  examination,  to  practice  horseshoeing  under  the  direct  super\-i8ion  of  a  i)er- 
son  who  has  passed  such  examination,  while  the  board  of  examiners  is  acting  upon 
or  deferring  action  upon  such  application. 

Sec.  4.  In  every  city  affected  by  this  act  there  shall  be  appointed  a  board  of  exam- 
mere,  consisting  of  one  veterinary  and  two  master  horseshoers  and  two  joumejTnen 
horseshoers,  which  shall  l)e  called  "horseshoers*  board  of  examiners,"  who  shall !« 
residents  of  finc*h  dty,  and  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
act.  The  members  of  said  l)oard  shall  be  appointed  by  the  mayor  of  such  city,  and 
the  term  of  office  shall  1x5  for  ^\e  years,  except  that  the  members  of  said  boam  first 
apiwintcd  shall  hold  office  for  the  term  of  one,  two,  three,  four,  and  five  years,  as 
designated  by  the  mayor  and  until  their  successors  shall  be  duly  appointed.  The 
board  of  examiners  shall  have  a  regular  place  of  meeting,  and  shall  hold  sessions  for 
the  purpose  of  examininof  api>licants  desiring  to  practice  horseshoeing  as  a  master  or 
journeyman  horseshoer  m  each  dty  affected  by  this  act,  not  later  than  three  days 
after  any  applications  have  l^een  presented  to  them,  and  shall  grant  a  certificate  to 
any  person  shoeing  himself  (jualified  to  practice,  and  the  Ixjard  shall  receive  as  com- 
pensation a  fee  not  exceeding  two  dollars  from  each  person  examined.  Three  mem- 
bers of  said  board  shall  constitute  a  quorum.  Digitized  by  LjOOQIC 
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Sbc.  5.  Every  applicant  who  shall  have  complied  with  the  provisions  of  sections  4 
and  5  of  this  act,  shall  be  admitted  to  registration  and  shall  pav  the  citv  treasurer  of 
the  city  in  which  he  desires  to  register  the  sum  of  fifty  cents,  wnich  shall  be  received 
as  full  compensation  for  such  registration. 

Sbc.  6.  Any  person  who  shall  present  to  the  clerk  for  the  purpose  of  registration 
any  certificate  which  has  been  fraudulently  obtained,  or  shall  m  any  wise  knowingly 
violate  or  neglect  to  comply  with  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act,  shall  be  guilty  of 
a  misdemeanor  and  shall,  for  each  and  every  offense,  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not 
le««s  than  ten  dollars  or  more  than  fifty  dollars,  or  by  imprisonment  m  the  county 
jail  for  a  term  of  not  less  than  ten  days  or  more  than  thirty  days,  or  by  both  fine  and 
imprisonment. 

Approved  March  13,  1899. 

Chapter  101. — Hours  of  labor  on  public  works. 

Sectiox  1.  Hereafter  eight  hours  in  any  calendar  day  shall  constitute  a  day's  work 
on  any  work  done  for  the  State  or  any  county  or  municipality  within  tlie  State,  sub- 
ject to  conditions  hereinafter  provided. 

Sec.  2.  All  work  done  by  contract  or  subcontract  on  any  building  or  improvements 
or  works  on  roads,  bridges,  streets,  alleys  or  buildings  for  the  State  or  any  count v  or 
municinality  within  the  State,  shall  be  done  under  the  provisions  of  this  ai't:  Pro- 
videdy  That  in  cases  of  extraordinary  emergency  such  as  danger  to  life  or  property, 
the  hours  for  work  ma^  be  extended,  but  in  such  case  the  rate  of  pay  for  time 
employed  in  excess  of  eight  hours  of  each  calendar  day,  shall  be  one  and  one-half 
times  the  rate  of  pay  allowed  for  the  same  amount  ot  time  during  eight  hours'  serv- 
ice. And  for  this  purpose  this  act  is  made  a  part  of  all  contracts,  subcontractss  or 
agreements  for  work  done  for  the  State  or  any  county  or  municipality  within  the 
State. 

Sec.  3.  Any  contractor,  subcontractor,  or  agent  of  contractor  or  subcontractor,  fore- 
man or  employer  who  shall  violate  the  proNisions  of  this  act,  shall,  be  deemed  guilty 
of  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction  shall  be  fined  in  a  sum  not  le&s  than  twenty-five 
dollars  nor  more  than  two  hundred  dollars,  or  with  imprisonment  in  the  county  jail 
for  a  period  of  not  less  than  ten  days  nor  more  than  ninety  days,  or  both  such  fine 
and  imprisonment,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

Approved  March  13,  1899. 

Chapter  140. — Emjyloitment  nf  children. 

Section  5.  No  child  under  the  age  of  fifteen  years  shall  be  employed  in  any  manufac- 
turing, mechanical  or  mercantile  establishment,  or  by  anv  telegraph  or  telephone  com- 
pany in  this  State,  except  during  the  vacations  of  the  pubfic  schools  of  the  city  in  which 
such  child  resides,  unless  during  the  twelve  months  next  preceding  such  employment, 
he  shall  have  attended  school  as  proNided  for  in  section  one  of  this  act,  or  has  already 
attained  a  reasonable  proficiency  in  the  common  school  branches  for  the  first  eight 
years  as  outlined  in  the  course  of  study  for  common  schools  of  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington, or  shall  have  been  excused  by  the  board  of  directors  of  the  city  in  which 
such  child  resides;  nor  shall  such  employment  continue  unless  such  child  shall  attend 
school  each  year,  or  until  he  shall  have  acquired  the  elementary  branches  of  learning 
taught  in-  public  schools  arf  above  provided. 

Sec.  6.  No  child  imder  the  age  of  fifteen  years  shall  ]>e  so  employed  who  does  not 
present  a  certificate  made  by  or  under  the  tiirection  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
district  in  which  such  child  resides,  pf  his  compliance  with  the  requirements  of  sec- 
tion ^\e  of  this  act;  and  said  certificate  shall  also  give  the  place  and  date  of  birth  of 
such  child  as  nearly  accurate  as  may  be;  and  every  owner,  superintendent  or  over- 
seer of  any  establishment  or  company  employing'  any  such  child  shall  keep  such 
certificate  on  file  so  long  as  such  child  is  employcwi  therein.  The  form  of  said  cer- 
tificate shall  be  fumishSi  by  the  superintendent  of  i^ublic  instruction. 

Sec.  7.  Every  owner,  superintendent,  or  overseer  of  any  such  establishment  or 
company  who  employs  or  permits  to  l^e  employed  any  child  in  violation  of  any  joi 
the  provisions  of  thetwo  next  preceding  sections,  and  every  parent  or  guardian  who 
permits  such  employment,  shall  be  fined  not  exceeding  twenty-five  dollars. 

Sec.  8.  The  truant  oflicers  shall,  at  least  once  in  every  school  term,  and  as  often  as 
the  board  of  directors  shall  require,  visit  the  establishments  or  companies  employing 
such  children  in  their  respective  cities,  and  ascertain  whether  the  provisions  oi  the 
three  next  preceding  sections  hereof  are  duly  obser^'ed,  and  report  all  nolations 
thereof  to  the  said  board. 

Sec.  9.  The  truant  oflScers  shall  demand  the  names  of  the  children  under  fifteen 
years  of  age  employed  in  such  establishments  or  companies  in  their  respective  cities. 
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and  Bhall  require  the  certificates  of  Sjge  and  school  attendance,  prescribed  in  section 
6  of  this  act,  to  be  produced  for  their  inspection;  and  a  refuwil  to  produce  such  cer- 
tificate shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  twenty-five  dollars. 

Sec.  10.  Every  owner,  superintendent  or  overseer  of  any  such  establishment  or 
company  who  employs  or  permits  to  be  employed  therein  a  child  under  sixteen  years 
of  ace  who  can  not  write  his  name,  age  and  place  of  residence  legibly,  while  the 
public  schools  in  the  city  where  such  child  lives  are  in  session,  shall  for  every  such 
offense  be  fined  not  exceeding  twenty-five  dollars. 

Approved  March  14,  1899. 

WISCONSIN. 

ACTS  OF  1899. 
Chaiter  28. — State  reformatory — Manual  training — Convict  labor, 

Srction  1.  Chapter  201a  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  1898,  entitled  "Of  the  State 
Reformatory,'*  is  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

Organization:  Section  4944b.  *  *  *  It  [the  State  board  of  control]  may  also 
maintain  therein  a  manual  training  school,  may  cause  the  inmates  to  be  instnicted  in 
trades,  and  may  carry  on  in  the  institution  any  industry  not  prohibited  by  law, 
employing  for  that  purpose  the  labor  of  the  inmates  confined  therein. 

Approved  March  18,  1899. 

Chapter  77. — Seats  for  female  employeem. 

Section  1.  Every  person  or  corporation  employing  females  in  any  manufacturing, 
mechanical  or  mercantile  establishment  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin  shall  provide  suit- 
able seats  for  the  females  so  employed,  and  shall  permit  the  use  of  such  seats  by 
them  when  they  are  not  necessarily  engaged  in  the  active  duties  for  which  they  are 
employed. 

Sec.  2.  kxiy  person  or  corporation  who  shall  violate  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall, 
upon  con\iction  thereof,  be  considered  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  shall  l)e  pun- 
ished by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  ten  dollars,  nor  more  than  thirty  dollars  for  each  and 
every  offense. 

Sec.  3.  This  act  shall  takeeffeiH  and  l)e  in  fon;e  from  and  after  ita  passage  and  pub- 
lication. 

Approve<l  March  30,  1899. 

Chapter  79. — Retjulalimj  the  manuftuiure  of  cigars. 

Skcttion  1.  No  shop  or  i)lace  wherein  cigars  are  manufacture<l  shall  ])e  located 
below  the  ground  floor. 

Sec.  2.  Each  employee  in  any  shop  or  place  wherein  cigars  are  manufactured, 
shall,  while  actually  employed,  be  ailowea  to  use  twenty  square  feet  of  surface 
space,  unobstructed  to  the  ceiling. 

Sec.  3.  Every  room  wherein  cigars  are  manufactiu-ed  shall  contain  at  least  seven 
hundred  cubic  feet  of  air  space.  It  shall  in  everv  part  be  not  less  than  eight  feet  in 
height,  from  floor  to  ceiling,  every  window  shall  have  not  less  than  twelve  square 
feet  in  superficial  area,  and  the  entire  area  of  window  surface  shall  not  be  lees  than 
twelve  per  cent  of  the  floor  space  of  such  room. 

Sec.  4.  Every  room  in  which  cigars  are  manufactured  while  work  is  carried  on 
shall  ])e  HO  ventilated  that  the  air  shall  not  become  impure  and  injurious  to  the 
health  of  the  persons  employed  therein,  and  it  shall  wnenever  necessary,  by  the 
means  of  air  shafts  or  other  ventilation,  l)e  so  changed  aa  to  render  harmless  all 
gases,  dust  and  other  impurities  generated  in  the  process  of  manufacturing  cigars. 
All  windows  are  to  be  kept  open  for  thirty  minutes  before  working  hours  and  for 
thirty  minutes  after  working  hours. 

'Sec.  5.  Every  such  shop  or  place  in  which  one  or  more  persons  are  employed  and 
every  such  factory  in  which  five  or  more  persons  are  employed,  shall  be  kept  clean. 
The  dust  must  be  removed  from  work  tables  and  floors  once  every  day,  the  floors 
scrubbed  at  least  once  a  week  and  one  cuspidor  provided  for  every  two  employees. 

Sec.  6.  No  person  under  eighteen  years  of  age  shall  l)e  employed  or  permitted  to 
work  in  a  cigar  shop  or  a  cigar  factory  at  manufacturing  cigars  for  longer  than 
eight  hours  a  day  or  torty-eight  hours  a  week. 

Sec  7.  Where  men  and  w^omen  are  employe<l  there  shall  l)e  separate  dressing 
rooms  and  water-closets  for  the  different  sexes.  Digitized  by  doOQlC 
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Sec.  8.  Any  person  violating  any  provision  of  this  act  shall  be  punished  by  fine 
not  exceeding  twenty-five  dollars  and  no  less  than  ten  dollars  for  the  first  offense,  and 
by  fine  not  exceeding  fifty  dollars,  and  no  less  than  twenty-five  dollars  for  the  second 
and  each  following  offense. 

Sec.  9.  The  factory  inspector  shall  have  full  power  and  it  shall  be  his  duty  to 
enforce  all  the  provisions  of  this  act,  but  no  prosecution  shall  be  instituted  for  any 
violation  of  sections  2,  3  and  4  unless  the  employer  or  manufacturer,  or  the  firm  has 
been  notified  by  a  notice  sent  in  a  registered  letter  for  at  least  four  weeks  prior  to  a 
prosecution,  requiring  the  necessary  changes  in  the  factory  or  workshop,  and  such 
request  has  not  been  complied  with. 

Sec.  10.  All  acts  or  parts  of  acts  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  this  act  are 
hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  11.  The  provisions  of  this  act  shall  take  effect  on  and  after  the  first  day  of 
July,  1900. 

Approved  March  30,  1899. 

Chapter  152. — Assistant  factory  inspectors. 

Section  1.  The  commissioner  of  labor  and  industrial  statistics  sliall  have  power  to 
appoint  six  suitable  persons  as  assistant  factory  inspectors  who  shall  perform  their 
duties  under  his  direction  and  who  may  be  removed  oy  him  for  cause. 

Sec.  2.  Each  of  the  said  assistant  factory  inspectors  shall  be  paid  a  salary  at  the 
rate  of  one  thousand  dollars  per  annum  together  with  necessary  traveling  expenses 
to  be  paid  out  of  money  in  the  general  fund  not  otherwise  appropriated. 

Sec.  3.  All  acts  and  parts  of  acts  conflicting  with  the  provisions  of  this  act  are 
hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  4.  This  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force  from  and  after  its  passage  and 
publication. 

Approved  April  11,  1899. 

('h  after  158. — Duties  of  factory  inspectors  j  etc. 

Secthon  1.  Section  1021f  of  the  Statutes  of  1898,  is  hereby  amended  *  *  *  so 
that  said  section    *    *    *    shall  read  as  follows: 

Section  1021f.  The  commissioner  [of  labor  and  industrial  statistics],  his  deputy, 
the  factory  inspector  and  the  assistant  factory  inspector  may  enter  any  factory,  mer- 
cantile establishment  or  workshop  in  which  laborers  or  w^omen  are  employed,  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  facts  and  statistics,  examining  the  means  of  escape  there- 
from in  case  of  fire  and  the  provisions  made  for  the  h^th  and  safety  of  operatives 
or  for  suitable  seats  for  women  therein.  If  any  such  officer  shall  learn  of  any  viola- 
tion of  or  neglect  to  comply  with  the  law  in  respect  to  the  employment  of  children, 
the  hours  of  labor  for  them  or  for  women,  or  in  reference  to  fire  escapes  or  the  safety 
of  employees,  or  such  seats  for  women,  he  shall  give  WTitten  notice  to  the  owner  or 
occupant  of  such  factory,  mercantile  establishment  or  workshop,  of  such  offense  or 
neglect,  and  if  the  same  is  not  remedied  within  thirty  days  after  the  service  of  such 
notice,  such  officer  shall  give  the  district  attorney  of  the  county  in  which  such  fac- 
tory, mercantile  establismnent  or  workshop  is  situated,  formal  notice  of  the  facts, 
whereupon  that  officer  shall  immediately  institute  the  proper  proceedings  against 
the  person  guilty  of  such  offense  or  neglect. 

Sec.  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force  from  and  after  its  passage  and 
publication. 

Approved  April  12, 1899. 

Chapter  189. — Emery  wheels  in  factories,  and  workshops. 

Section  1.  All  persons,  companies  or  corporations  operating  any  factory  or  work- 
shop where  emery  wheels  or  emery  belts  of  anv  description  are  used  for  polishing, 
either  solid  emery,  leather,  leather  covered,  felt,  canvas,  linen,  paper,  cotton  or 
wheels  or  belts  rolled  or  coated  with  emery  or  corundum,  or  cotton  wheels  used  aa 
buff,  shall,  when  deemed  necessary,  by  the  factory  inspector,  assistant  factory 
inspector,  or  any  officers  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor,  provide  such  polishing  wheels  or 
belts  with  blowers  or  similar  apparatus,  which  shall  be  placed  over,  beside  or  under 
such  wheels  or  belts  in  such  manner  as  to  protect  the  person  or  persons  using  the 
same  from  the  particles  of  the  dust  produced  and  caused  thereby,  and  to  carrv  away 
the  dust  arising  from  or  thrown  off  by  such  wheels  or  belts  while  in  operation,  directly 
to  the  outside  of  the  building  or  to  some  receptacle  placed  so  as  to  receive  and  to  con- 
fine such  dust    Provided^  That  grinding  machines  upon  which  water  is  used  at  the 
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point  of  the  grinding  contact  shall  be  exempt  from  the  provisionfl  of  this  act;  and 
provided  that  this  atrt  shall  apply  only  to  tnose  wheels  or  belts  which  are  used  for 
polishing  and  which  are  contamed  in  the  room  or  apartment  usually  denominated 
the  polishing  room,  and  which  are  used  continuously  therein;  said  provided  further^ 
That  this  act  shall  not  embrace  nor  apply  to  such  wheels  or  belts  as  can  not  be  so 
equipped  without  impairing  the  convement  or  necessary  use  thereof. 

Sec.  2.  No  emery  wheel  or  grindstone  in  any  factory,  mill  or  workshop,  shall  be 
used  when  the  same  is  known  to  the  person  using  the  same  to  be  cracked  or  other- 
wise defective,  nor  operated  at  a  greater  speed  than  indicated  or  guaranteed  by  the 
manufacturer  of  sucheciery  wheel  or  grindstone. 

Sec.  3.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  any  person,  company  or  corporation  operating  any 
such  factory  or  workshop  to  proviae  or  construct  such  appliances,  apparatus, 
machinery  or  other  things  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purpose  oi  this  act,  as  set  forth 
in  the  preceding  section,  as  follows:  Each  and  every  such  wheel  sliall  be  fitted  with  a 
sheet  or  cast  iron  hood  or  hopper,  of  such  form  and  so  applied  to  such  wheel  or  wheels 
that  the  dust  or  refuse  therefrom  will  fall  from  such  wheels,  or  will  be  thrown  into  such 
hood  or  hopper  bv  centrifugal  force,  and  be  carried  off  by  the  current  of  air  into  a 
suction  pipe  attached  to  same  hood  or  hopper. 

Sbc.  4.  Each  and  every  such  wheel  six  mches  or  less  in  diameter  shall  be  provided 
with  a  three-inch  suction  pipe;  wheels  six  inches  to  twenty-four  inches  in  diameter, 
with  four-inch  suction  pipe;  wheels  from  twenty-four  inches  to  thirty-six  inches  in 
diameter,  with  five-inch  suction  pipe;  and  all  wheels  larger  in  diameter  than  those 
stated  above  shall  be  provided  each  with  a  suction  pipe  not  less  than  six  inches  in 
diameter.  The  suction  pipe  from  each  wheel,  so  specified,  must  be  full  size  as  to  the 
main  trunk  suction  pipe,  and  the  main  suction  pipe  to  which  smaller  pipes  are 
attached  shall,  in  its  diameter  and  capacity,  be  equal  to  the  combined  area  of  such 
smaller  pipes  attached  to  the  same,  and  the  discharge  pipe  from  the  exhaust  fan  con- 
nected with  the  suction  pipe  or  pipes  shall  be  as  large,  or  larger  than  the  suction 
pipe. 

Sec.  5.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  any  person,  company  or  corporation  operating  any 
such  factory  or  workshop  to  provide  the  necessary  fans  or  blowers  to  be  connected 
with  such  pipe  or  pipes,  as  above  set  forth,  which  shall  be  run  at  a  rate  of  speed  as 
will  produce  a  velocity  of  air  in  such  suction  or  discharge  pipes  of  sufficient  force  to 
carry  away  all  dust  discharged  into  the  aforesaid  hood  or  hopper.  All  branch  pipes 
must  enter  the  main  trunk  pipe  at  any  angle  of  forty-five  de^-ees  or  less;  the  main 
suction  or  trunk  pipe  shall  be  below  the  emery  or  bufiSng  wheels,  and  as  close  to  the 
same  as  f)ossible,  and  to  be  either  upon  the  floor  or  underneath  the  floor  on  which 
the  machines  are  placed  to  which  such  wheels  are  attached.  All  bends,  turns,  and 
elbows  in  such  pipes  must  be  made  with  easy,  smooth  surfaces,  having  a  radius  in 
the  throat  of  not  less  than  two  diameters  of  the  pipe  on  which  they  are  connected. 

Sec.  6.  The  provisions  of  sections  4  and  6  shall  not  apply  to  existing  mills,  factories 
or  workshops  which,  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  this  act,  have  an  appliance  or  appli- 
ances designed  and  used  for  the  purpose  of  removing  such  dust  from  the  polisning 
room,  and  which  said  appliance  or  appliances  substantially  effect  such  design. 

Sec.  7.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  eveir  factory  inspector  of  this  State,  or  his  deputies 
to  enter  any  factory  or  workshop  in  this  State  dunng  working  hours,  and  upon  ascer- 
taining the  facts  that  the  proprietors  or  managers  of  such  factory  or  workshops  have 
failed  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  this  act,  to  make  complaint  of  the  same  in 
writing  before  a  justice  of  the  peace  or  police  magistrate  having  jurisdiction,  who 
shall  thereupon  issue  his  warrant,  directed  to  the  owner,  manager  or  director,  in 
such  factory  or  workshop,  who  shall  be  thereupon  proceeded  against  for  the  violation 
of  this  act  as  hereinafter  mentioned,  and  it  is  made  the  duty  of  the  prosecuting 
attorney  to  prosecute  all  cases  under  this  act. 

Sec.  8.  Any  such  person  or  .persons  or  company,  or  managers,  superintendents  or 
directors  of  any  such  company  or  corporation,  who  shall  have  the  charge  or  manage- 
ment of  such  factory  or  workshop,  wno  shall  fail  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of 
this  act,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  thereof  before 
any  court  of  competent  jurisdiction  shall  be  punisned  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  twenty- 
five  dollars,  and  not  exceeding  one  hundred  dollars. 

Sec.  9.  This  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force  from  and  after  its  passage  and 
publication. 

Approved  April  14, 1899. 

Chapter  213. — Employment  and  inteUigenee  office*  and  bureaus. 

Section  1.  No  person  shall  engage  in  the  business  of  keeping  an  employment  or 
intelligence  bureau  or  office  or  ajgency  for  the  purpose  of  hiring  men  to  work  for 
others,  and  receive  a  compensation  for  such  hiring  without  first  having  obtained  a 
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license  so  to  do  as  hereinafter  provided;  any  person  or  persons  who  shall  establish  or 
keep  any  office  or  place  within  said  State,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  place  or 
employment  for  laborers  of  any  kind  whatever,  or  for  procuring  or  giving  mforma- 
tdon  concerning  such  places  or  employment  to  such  laborers,  or  for  procuring  or  giving 
information  concerning  such  laborers  to  employers,  shall  be  deemed  a  keeper  of  an 
employment  or  intelhgence  bureau,  office  or  agency;  and  any  person  wno  shall 
engage  in  such  business  without  such  license,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and 
shall  upon  conviction  thereof  be  punished  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  one  hundred  dol- 
lars or  imprisonment  in  the  county  jail  not  exceeding  ninety  dajrs  or  both. 

Sec.  2.  Any  person  who  desires  to  en^a^  in  any  such  business  may  apply  to  the 
common  council  if  such  business  be  earned  on  in  a  city,  or  to  the  village  council  if  in 
a  village,  or  to  the  coimty  board  of  the  county  in  which  such  business  is  to  be  car- 
ried on  if  in  the  country,  for  such  license,  and  pay  into  the  treasurv  of  such  city,  vil- 
lage or  county,  the  sum  of  ten  dollars  and  upon  executing  and  delivering  to  such 
common  council,  village  council  or  county  board  a  bond  in  the  penal  sum  of  one 
thousand  dollars  with  sufficient  sureties,  or  in  lieu  thereof  a  surety  bond  of  one  thou- 
sand dollars,  to  be  approved  by  such  common  council,  village  council  or  county 
board,  he  shall  be  entitled  to  such  license.  Each  license  shall  designate  the  house 
in  which  the  person  licensed  shall  keep  his  office,  giving  street  and  number  of  the 
same,  and  the  number  of  such  license,  and  shall  continue  to  be  in  force  until  the  first 
day  of  May  next  ensuing  the  date  thereof  and  no  longer;  Provided  always^  That  the 
foregoing  license  fee  shall  be  the  same  for  any  length  of  time  whether  issued  for  a 
year  on  the  first  day  of  May,  or  any  fractional  part  thereof;  and  no  license  issued 
hereunder  shall  be  transferred  to  any  other  person  or  persons  whatever  or  inure  to 
the  benefit  of  any  other  person  other  than  the  licensee. 

Sec.  3.  The  bonds  shall  run  to  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  and  shall  be  conditioned 
for  the  payment  of  any  damage  that  any  person  secured  or  engaged  to  labor  for  others 
by  the  obligor,  may  sustain  by  reason  of  any  unauthorized  act,  fraud  or  misrepresenta- 
tion on  the  part  of  such  agent  for  such  hiring.  The  bond  shall  be  filed  with  the  city 
clerk  if  approved  by  the  common  council,  with  the  village  recorder  if  approved  by 
the  village  council,  and  with  the  coimty  clerk  if  approved  by  the  county  board  of 
any  county.  Any  x)erson  licensed  and  having  given  bond  as  herein  provided  may, 
while  continuing  to  reside  or  maintain  his  office  at  the  place  mentioned  in  such 
license,  prosecute  his  said  business  in  any  part  of  the  State. 

Sec.  4.  Every  person  hired  or  engaged  to  work  for  others  by  one  so  licensed  as 
aforesaid,  shall  be  furnished  a  written  copy  in  duplicate  of  the  terms  of  such  hire  or 
engagement,  rate  of  wages  or  compensation,  kind  of  service  to  be  performed,  length 
of  time  of  such  service,  with  full  name  and  address  of  the  person  or  persons,  firm  or 
corporation  authorizing  the  hire  of  such  person,  one  of  the  aforesaid  copies  to  be 
delivered  to  the  person  or  persons,  firm  or  corporation  for  whom  the  contracted  labor 
is  to  be  performed^  and  the  other  to  be  retained  by  the  person  hired  as  aforesaid. 
And  any  person  hired  or  engaged  to  work  for  others  by  one  so  licensed  as  aforesaid, 
who  shall  fail  to  get  employment  according  to  the  terms  of  such  contract  of  hire  or 
employment,  by  reason  of  any  unauthorized  act,  fraud  or  misrepresentation  on  the 
part  of  such  agent,  may  bring  an  action  upon  said  bond,  and  may  recover  in  such 
action  against  the  principal  and  sureties  the  full  amount  of  his  damages  sustained  by 
reason  of  such  unauthorized  act,  fraud  or  misrepresentation,  together  with  his  costs, 
disbursements,  in  such  action :  Provided  however  that  nothing  contained  herein  shall 
apply  to  agencies  conducted  by  women,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  employment  jfor 
females  only. 

Sec.  5.  This  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force,  from  and  after  its  passage  and 
publication. 

Approved  April  19,  1899. 

Chapter  224. — Forgery,  eke.,  of  employer's  lettere  of  recommendation  of  employees  and  of 
receipts  for  dues  of  members  of  associations  of  railway  employees. 

Section  1.  Any  person  who  shall  falsely  make,  alter,  forge  or  counterfeit  any  card 
or  receipt  of  dues  purporting  to  be  given  or  issued  by  any  association  of  railway 
employees,  or  by  any  of  its  officers  to  its  members,  with  intent  to  injure,  deceive  or 
denaud,  shall  be  punished  as  hereinafter  provided. 

Sec.  2.  Any  person  who  shall  falsely  make,  alter,  forge  or  counterfeit  any  letter  or 
certificate  purporting  to  be  given  by  any  corporation  or  person,  or  officer  or  agent  of 
such  corporation  or  person  to  an  employee  of  such  corporation  or  person  at  the  time 
of  such  employee's  leaving  the  service  of  such  corporation  or  person,  showing  the 
capacity  or  capacities  in  which  such  employee  was  employed  oy  such  corporation 
or  person,  the  date  of  leaving  the  service  or  the  reason  or  cause  of  such  leaving,  with 
the  intent  to  injure,  deceive  or  defraud,  shall  be  punished  as  hereini^r  provided. 
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Sec.  3.  Any  person  who  shall  utter,  publish,  pass  or  tender  as  true,  or  who  shall 
have  m  his  possession  with  intent  to  utter,  publish,  pass  or  tender  as  true,  any  false, 
altered,  forbad  or  counterfeited  letter,  certificate,  card  or  receipt,  the  forging,  altering 
or  counterfeiting  whereof  is  prohibited  by  either  of  the  preceding  sections  of  this  act, 
with  intent  to  injure,  deceive  or  defraud,  shall  be  punished  aa  hereinafter  pro\nded. 

Sec.  4.  Any  person  violating  any  ot  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall,  upon  conviction 
thereof,  be  punished  by  imprisonment  in  the  State's  prison  or  county  jail  not  more 
than  one  year  or  by  fine  not  exceeding  two  hundred  dollars. 

Sec.  5.  This  act  shall  take  effecw  and  be  in  force  from  and  after  its  passage  and 
publication. 

Approved  April  20,  1899. 

Chapter  232. — Factories  and  workshops — Stoeatlng  system. 

Section  1.  No  dwelling  or  building,  or  any  room  or  apartment  of  itself,  in,  or  con- 
nected with  any  tenement  or  dwelling  or  other  building,  shall  be  used  except  by  the 
immediate  members  of  the  family  living  therein,  for  carrying  on  any  process  of  mak- 
ing any  kind  of  wearing  apparel  or  goods  for  male  and  female  wear,  use,  or  adorn- 
ment, or  for  the  manufacture  of  cigars,  cigarettes,  or  tobacco  goods  in  any  form,  when 
such  wearing  apparel  or  other  goods  are  to  be  exposed  for  sale,  or  to  be  sold  by  manu- 
facturer, wholesalers  or  jobber,  to  the  trade  or  by  retail,  unless  such  room  or  apart- 
ment shall  have  been  made  to  conform  to  the  requirements  and  regulations  provided 
for  in  this  act. 

Sec.  2.  Each  such  room  or  apartment  used  for  the  purposes  aforesaid,  shall  be 
regarded  as  a  workshop  or  factory,  and  shall  be  separate  from  and  have  no  door,  win- 
dow or  other  opening  into  any  living  or  sleeping  room  of  any  tenement  or  dwelling, 
and  no  such  workshop  or  factory  shall  be  used  at  any  time  for  living  or  sleeping  pur- 
poses, and  shall  contain  no  bed,  bedding,  cooking  or  other  utensils,  except  what  is 
required  to  carry  on  the  work  therein,  and  every  such  shop  or  factory  shall  have  an 
entrance  from  tne  outside  direct,  and  if  above  the  first  floor,  shall  have  a  separate 
and  distinct  stairway  leading  thereto,  and  every  such  workshop  or  factory,  shall 
be  well  and  sufficiently  lighted,  heated  and  ventilated  by  ordinary,  or,  if  necessarj', 
by  mechanical  appliance,  and  shall  provide  for  each  person  employed  therein,  no  less 
than  two  hundred  and  fifty  cubic  feet  of  airspace  in  day  time  and  four  hundred  cubic  feet 
at  night,  and  shall  have  suitable  closet  arrangements  for  each  sex  employed  therein, 
as  follows:  Where  there  are  ten  or  more  })ersons,  and  three  or  more  to  the  number  of 
twenty,  are  of  either  sex,  a  separate  and  distinct  water-closet,  either  inside  the  build- 
ing, with  adequate  plumbing  connections,  or  on  the  outside  at  least  twenty  feet  from 
the  building,  shall  be  provided  for  each  sex ;  when  the  number  employed  is  more  than 
twenty-five  of  either  sex,  there  shall  be  provided  an  additional  water-closet  for  such 
sex  up  to  the  number  of  fifty  persons,  and  above  that  number  in  the  same  ratio,  and 
all  such  closets  shall  be  kept  strictly  and  exclusively  for  the  use  of  the  employees 
and  employer  or  employers  of  sucli  workshop  or  factory;  I^ovidM  that  where  more 
than  one  room  is  used  under  the  direction  of  one  employer,  all  such  rooms  are  to  be 
regarded  as  one  shop,  or  factory,  and  every  such  workshop  or  factory  shall  be  kept 
in  a  clean  and  wholesome  condition,  all  stairways  and  the  premises  within  a  radius 
of  thirty  feet,  shall  be  kept  clean,  and  closets  shall  be  regularly  disinfected  and  sup- 
plied with  disinfectants,  and  the  commissioner  of  labor  and  factory  inspectors  may 
require  all  necessary  changes,  or  any  process  of  cleaning,  painting  or  wnitewashing 
which  they  may  deem  e8v«»ential  to  assure  absolute  freedom  from  obnoxious  odor,  filth, 
vermin,  decaying  matters  or  any  condition  liable  to  impair  health  or  breed  infectious 
or  contagious  diseases;  he  shall  prevent  the  operation  of  such  shops  or  factories  that 
do  not  conform  to  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  cause  the  arrest  and  prosecution 
of  the  person  or  persons  operating  the  same. 

Sec.  3.  No  person,  for  himself  or  for  any  other  person,  firm  or  corporation,  shall 
give  out  work  to  or  contract  with^  any  other  person  to  perform  such  work  necessary 
to  make  such  goods  mentioned  m  section  1,  after  having  received  notice  from  the 
commissioner  of  lal)or  or  factory  inspectors  that  said  latter  j>erson  has  not  complied 
with  the  provisions  of  section  2  of  this  act,  which  notice  shall  remain  in  force,  imtil 
said  person  has  complied  with  this  law,  of  which  notice  must  be  given  to  the 
employer  by  the  commissioner  of  labor  or  the  factory  inspectors. 
•  Seo.  4.  Every  such  person,  firm  or  corporation  heretofore  mentioned,  shall  obtain 
and  keep  a  record  of  all  persons  to  whom  work  is  given  out  or  contracted  for,  includ- 
ing their  names  and  addresses,  which  record  shall  be  opened  to  inspection  of  the 
commissioner  of  labor  or  the  factory  inspectors  when  called  for. 

Sec  5.  No  person,  firm  or  corporation  shall  receive,  handle  or  convey  to  others, 
or  sell,  hold  in  stock  or  expose  for  sale,  any  goods  mentioned  in  section  1,  unless  made 
under  the  sanitary  conditions  provided  for  and  prescribed  in  this  act;  but  this  act  shall 
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not  include  the  making  of  ^rments  or  other  goods,  bv  any  person  for  another  by  per- 
sonal order,  and  when  received  for  wear  or  use  direct  from  the  maker's  hands,  ana  all 
violations  of  the  provisions  of  this  act,  shall  be  prosecuted  by  any  of  the  factory  inspec- 
tors with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  commissioner  of  labor. 

Sbc.  6.  Any  person,  firm  or  corporation  who  shall  violate  any  of  the  provisions  of 
this  act,  shall  upon  conviction  thereof,  be  fined  in  any  sum  not  less  than  fifty  dollars, 
nor  more  than  one  hundred  dollars  for  each  offense,  or  imprisoned  not  less  than 
thirty,  nor  more  than  sixty  days,  or  both;  and  in  all  prosecutions  brought  by  or 
under  the  direction  of  the  commissioner  of  labor  for  the  violation  of  this  act,  he  shall 
not  be  held  to  give  security  for  costs,  or  adjudged  to  pay  any  costs,  but  in  all  cases 
where  the  accused  be  acquitted,  or  is  found  to  be  indigent,  the  costs  shall  be  paid  out 
of  the  county  treasury  of  the  county  in  which  the  proceedings  are  brought,  tne  same 
as  the  costs  in  all  other  cases  of  misdemeanor. 

Sbc.  7.  This  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force,  from  and  after  its  passage  and 
publication. 

Approved  April  20,  1899. 

Chapter  274. — Employment  of  children. 

Section  1.  No  child  under  fourteen  years  of  age  shall  be  employed  at  any  time  in 
any  factory  or  workshop  or  in  or  about  any  mine.  No  such  child  shall  be  employed 
in  any  mercantile  establishment,  laundry  or  in  the  telegraph,  telephone  or  public 
messenger  service,  except  during  the  vacation  of  the  public  schools  m  the  town,  dis- 
trict or  city  where  such  child  is  employed. 

Sec.  2.  It  shall  \ye  the  duty  of  every  person,  firm  or  corporation,  agent  or  man- 
ager of  any  firm  or  corporation  employing  minors  in  any  mercantile  establishment, 
store,  office,  laundry,  manufacturing  establishment,  factory  or  workshop  or  in  the 
telegraph,  telephone  or  public  messenger  service  within  this  State  to  keep  a  register 
in  said  mercantile  establishment,  store,  office,  laundry,  manufacturing  establishment, 
factory  or  workshop  in  which  said  minors  shall  be  employed  or  permitted  or  suffered 
to  work,  in  which  register  shall  l)e  recorded  the  name,  age,  date  of  birth,  place  of 
residence  of  every  child  employed  or  permitted  or  suffered  to  work  therein  under  the 
age  of  sixteen  years;  and  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person,  firm  or  corporation, 
agent  or  manager  of  any  firm  or  corporation  to  hire  or  employ  or  to  permit  or  suffer 
to  work  in  any  mercantile  establishment,  store,  office,  laundry,  manufacturing  estab- 
lishment, factory  or  workshop,  telegraph,  telephone  or  public  messenger  service  any 
child  under  the  age  of  sixteen  years  unless  there  is  first  provided  and  placed  on  file 
in  such  mercantile  establishment,  store,  office,  laundry,  manufacturing  establishment, 
factory  or  workshop  an  affidavit  made  by  the  parent  stating  the  name,  date  and  place 
of  birth  and  name  and  place  of  the  sehool  attended  of  such  child.  If  such  child  have 
no  parent  or  guaniian,  then  such  affidavit  shall  be  made  by  the  child,  and  the  register 
and  affidavits  herein  provided  for  shall,  on  demand,  be  produced  and  shown  for 
inspection  to  the  factory  inspector,  assistant  factory  inspectors  or  any  officer  of  the 
bureau  of  labor  and  industrial  statistics. 

Sec.  3.  No  person  under  the  age  of  sixteen  years  shall  he  employed,  required,  per- 
mitted or  suffered  to  work  for  wages  at  any  gainful  occupation  longer  than  ten  hours 
in  any  one  day,  nor  more  than  six  days  in  any  one  week,  nor  after  the  hour  of  nine 
at  night  nor  before  the  hour  of  six  in  the  morning. 

Sec.  4.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  commissioner  of  labor,  the  factory  or  assistant 
fectory  inspectors  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  to  prosecute  violations  of 
the  same  before  any  court  of  competent  jurisdiction  in  this  State.  It  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  said  commissioner  of  lalx)r  or  the  factory  or  assistant  factory  inspectors, 
and  they  are  hereby  authorized  and  empowered  to  visit  and  inspect,  at  all  reasonable 
times,  and  as  often  as  i)ossible,  all  places  covered  by  this  act. 

Sec.  5.  The  commissioner  of  labor,  the  factory  or  assistant  factory  inspectors  shall 
have  the  power  to  demand  a  certificate  of  physical  fitness,  from  some  regularly 
license<l  physician,  in  the  casi  of  children  who  may  seem  physically  unable  to  per- 
form the  labor  at  which  they  may  be  employed,  and  no  minor  shall  be  employed 
who  can  not  obtain  such  a  certificate. 

Sec.  6.  Whenever  it  appears  upon  due  examination  that  the  labor  of  any  minor 
over  twelve  years  of  age,  who  would  be  delmrred  from  employment  under  the  pro- 
visions of  section  1  of  this  act  is  necessary  for  the  supjwrt  of  the  familv  to  w4iich  said 
child  belongs  or  for  its  own  support,  the  county  judge  of  the  county  where  said  child 
resides,  the  commia'^ioner  of  lal)or  or  any  factory  or  assistant  factory  inspector  may 
in  the  exercise  of  their  discretion  issue,  free  of  charge,  a  permit  or  excuse  author- 
izing the  employment  of  such  minor  within  such  time  or  times  as  they  may  fix. 

Sec.  7.  No  firm,  person  or  corporation  shall  employ  or  permit  any  child  under  six- 
teen years  of  age  to  have  the  care,  custody,  management  or  operation  of  any  elevator. 
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Sec.  8.  The  words  "manufacturing  establishment,"  "factory"  or  "workshop" 
as  used  in  this  act,  shall  be  construed  to  mean  any  place  where  goods  or  products  are 
manufacture  or  repaired,  dyed,  cleaned  or  sorted,  stored  or  packed,  in  whole  or  in 
part,  for  sale  or  for  wages,  and  not  for  the  personal  use  of  the  maker  or  his  or  her 
family  or  employer. 

Sec.  9.  Any  person,  firm  or  corporation,  agent  or  manager  of  any  corporation  who, 
whether  for  himself  or  for  such  firm  or  corporation  or  by  himself  or  through  agents, 
servants  or  foremen  shall  violate  or  fail  to  comply  with  any  of  the  provisions  of  this 
act  or  shall  hinder  or  delay  the  commissioner  of  labor,  the  ractorjr  or  assistant  fectory 
inspectors  or  any  or  either  of  them  in  the  performance  of  their  duty  or  refuse  to 
admit  or  shut  or  lock  them  out  from  any  place  required  to  be  inspected  by  this  act 
shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined 
not  less  than  ten  dollars  nor  more  than  one  hundred  dollars  for  each  offense.  Any 
corporation  which,  b^  its  agents,  officers  or  servants,  shall  violate  or  fail  to  comply 
with  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  liable  to  the  above  penalties,  which 
may  be  recovered  against  such  corpK>rations  in  an  action  for  debt  or  assumpsit  brought 
before  any  court  of  competent  jurisdiction  in  this  State. 

Sec.  10.  Any  parent  or  guardian  who  suffers  or  permits  a  child  to  be  employed  or 
suffered  or  permitted  to  work  in  violation  of  this  act  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor 
and  upon  conviction  thereof,  shall  be  fined  not  less  than  five  nor  more  than  twenty- 
five  dollars. 

Sec.  11.  All  acts  and  parts  of  acts  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  this  act  are 
hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  12.  This  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force  from  and  after  its  passage  and 
publication. 

Approved  April  27,  1899. 

Chapter  292. — Protection  of  wages  due  laborers  on  public  buildings — Contractor's  bond. 

Section  1.  All  contracts  hereafter  let  for  the  erection,  construction,  equipment, 
repairs,  protection  or  removal  of  any  building  of  the  State  shall  contain  a  provision 
for  the  payment  by  the  contractor  of  all  claims  for  labor  and  material,  and  no  con- 
tract shall  hereafter  be  let  for  the  erection,  construction,  equipment,  repairs,  protec- 
tion or  removal  of  any  building  of  the  State,  unless  the  contractor  shaU  give  a  good 
and  sufficient  bond,  to  be  approved  by  the  governor,  conditioned  for  the  faithful 
performance  of  the  contract,  and  the  payment  of  all  the  claims  for  work  or  labor  per- 
formed, and  material  furnished  in  and  about  the  erection,  construction,  equipment, 
repairs,  protection  or  removal  of  such  building  to  each  and  every  person  entitled 
thereto. 

Sec.  2.  Any  party  in  interest  may  maintain  an  action  in  his  own  name  against  such 
contractor  and  the  sureties  upon  such  bond  required  by  section  1  of  this  act  for  the 
recovery  of  any  damages  he  may  have  sustained  by  reason  of  the  failure,  refusal  or 
neglect  of  said  contractor  to  comply  with  the  terms  of  said  contract  or  any  of  the 
terms  and  conditions  of  the  contract  between  said  contractor  and  subcontractors. 

Sec.  3.  This  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force  from  and  after  its  passage  and 
publication. 

Approved  April  28,  1899. 

Chapter    330. — Notice  of  intention  to  leave  employ  and  to  discharge — Protection  of 
eniployees^as  voters — Employment  of  children. 

Section  1.  Any  person  or  corporation  engaged  in  manufacturing,  which  requires 
from  persons  in  nis  or  its  employ,  under  penalty  of  forfeiture  of  a  part  of  the  wages 
earnea  by  them,  a  notice  of  mtention  to  leave  such  employ,  shall  be  liable  to  the 
payment  of  a  like  forfeiture  if  he  or  it  discharges,  without  similar  notice,  a  person  in 
such  employ  except  for  incapacity  or  misconduct,  unless  in  case  of  a  general  suspen- 
sion of  labor  in  his  or  its  shop  or  factory  or  in  the  department  thereof  wherein  such 
employee  is  engaged. 

Sec.  2.  No  person  shall,  by  threatening  to  discharge  a  person  from  his  employ- 
ment or  threatening  to  reduce  the  wages  of  a  person  or  by  promising  to  give  employ- 
ment at  higher  wages  to  a  person,  attempt  to  influence  a  qualified  voter  to  give  or 
withhold  his  vote  at  an  election. 

Sec  3.  No  license  shall  be  granted  for  a  theatrical  exhibition  or  public  show  in 
which  children  under  fifteen  years  of  age  are  employed  as  acrobats,  contortionists  or  in 
any  feats  of  gymnastics  or  equestrianism,  when  m  the  opinion  of  the  board  of  officers 
authorized  to  grant  licenses  such  children  are  employed  in  such  manner  as  to  corrupt 
their  morals  or  impair  their  physical  health.  ,  , 
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Sec.  4.  Any  person  who  shall  violate  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall,  upon 
conviction,  be  fined  in  a  sum  not  exceeding  one  hundred  dollars. 

Sec.  5.  This  act  shall  take  effect  and  l^  in  force  from  and  after  its  passage  and 
publication. 

Approved  May  3,  1899. 

Chapter  332. — Protection  of  employees  as  members  of  labor  organizations. 

Section  1.  No  person,  corporation,  agent  or  officer  on  behalf  of  any  person  or  cor- 
poration, shall  coerce  or  compel  any  person  or  persons  into  an  agreement,  either 
written  or  verbal,  not  to  join  or  become  a  member  of  any  labor  organization,  as  a  con- 
dition of  such  person  or  persons  securing  employment  or  continumg  in  the  employ- 
ment of  any  such  person  or  corporation,  and  no  person  or  corporation  shall  discharge 
an  employee  because  he  is  a  member  of  any  labor  organization. 

Sec.  2.  Any  person  or  corporation  violatmg  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall 
be  fined  not  less  than  two  hundred  dollars  nor  more  than  one  thousand  dollars,  or 
be  punished  by  imprisonment  in  the  county  jail  not  to  exceed  nine  months  or  both. 

Sec.  3.  This  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force  from  and  after  its  passage  and 
publication. 

Approved  May  3,  1899. 
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BECEHT  OOVEKHMEHT  C0HTEACT8. 

[The  Secretaries  of  the  Treasury,  War,  and  Navy  Departments  have  consented  to 
furnish  statements  of  all  contracts  for  constructions  and  repairs  entered  into  by 
them.    These,  as  received,  will  appear  from  time  to  time  in  the  Bulletin.] 

The  following  contracts  have  been  made  by  the  OflBce  of  the  Super- 
vising Architect  of  the  Treasury: 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. — October  2,  1900.  Contract  with  John  Feist  for 
erection  and  completion  of  building  for  life-saving  exhibit  in  connec- 
tion with  Pan-American  Exposition,  $3,749.  Work  to  be  completed 
before  April  1,  1901. 

Elgin,  III. — October  2,  1900.  Contract  with  M.  Yeager  &  Son, 
Danville,  111.,  for  construction,  except  heating,  electric  wiring,  and 
conduits,  of  post-oflGce,  $59,492.  Work  to  be  completed  within  three 
hundred  and  eighty  working  days. 

Menominee,  Mich. — October  3,  1900.  Contract  with  Hennessy 
Brothers  &  Evans  Company,  Chicago,  111.,  for  construction,  except 
heating  apparatus,  electric  wiring,  and  conduits,  of  post-office,  $35,745. 
Work  to  be  completed  within  twelve  months. 

Blair,  Nebr. — October  9, 1900.  Contract  with  John  S.  Ketterman, 
Ida  Grove,  Iowa,  for  construction,  except  heating  apparatus  and  elec- 
tric wiring,  of  post-office,  $27,240.  Work  to  be  completed  within  one 
hundred  and  fifty  working  days. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio. — October  18,  1900.  Contract  with  Walton  Iron 
Company  for  construction  of  lookout  gallery  in  custom-house  and 
post-office,  $2,397.     Work  to  be  completed  within  forty-five  days. 

Portland,  Oreo. — October  20,  1900.  Contract  with  Butler-Ryan 
Company,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  for  interior  finish,  etc.,  of  custom-house, 
$98,193.     Work  to  be  completed  within  fourteen  months. 

Portland,  Oreg. — October  28,  1900.  Contract  with  Charles  B. 
Kruse  Heating  Company,  Milwaukee,  Wis. ,  for  heating  and  ventilating 
apparatus  for  custom-house,  $21,233. 

Boston,  Mass. — October  25, 1900.  Contract  with  Whittier  Machine 
Company  for  elevator  plant  for  post-office  and  subtreasury,  $39,850. 
Work  to  be  completed  within  three  and  a  half  months. 

Washington,  D.  C. — October  27, 1900.  Contract  with  James  Nolan 
&  Sons  for  new  plumbing  and  interior  finish  of  toilet  rooms  for  Treas- 
ury building,  $34,641.     Work  to  be  completed  within  five  months. 

Annapolis,  Md. — October  30,  1900.  Contract  with  Charles  McCaul 
for  construction  of  post-office,  except  heating  apparatus,  electric  wiring, 
and  conduits,  $64,000.     Work  to  be  completed  within  ten  months. 
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Conciliation  and  arbitration  in  Great  Britain,  voluntary 467-548 

Conciliation  and  mediation  (see  Arbitration,  reports  of  State  boards  of). 

Condition  of  railway  labor  in  Italy 401-403,1211-1261 

Pecisions  of  courts  affecting  labor: 

By-laws  of  an  association  which  are  in  restraint  of  trade  null  and  void— effect  of  antitrust 

act 194-197 

Constitutionality  of  statute- 
attorneys'  fees  to  be  allowed  In  foreclosure  of  mechanics'  liens 1Q36, 1087 

breach  of  employment  contract 1067,1088 

changing  fellow-servant  rule  in  case  of  railroad  employees 890, 891 

coal-mine  inspection 404-406 

conferring  of  inconsistent  legislative  and  Judicial  powers  upon  the  same  body 197-200 

death  of  mine  employee— who  may  maintain  action  for  damages 891-893 

eight- hour  law— mines  and  smelters 406-410 

examination  of  coal-mine  managers 608-610 

hours  of  labor  on  public  works 610,611 

mechanics'  lien  law— street  railroads 200, 201 

payment  of  wages— lien  for  unpaid  wages 615-618 

payment  of  wages— validity  of  agreement  for  extension  of  time  for  payment  of  wages 

on  consideration  of  part  payment 411-416 

payment  of  wages,  etc 611-615 

persuasion  of  seaman  to  desert  vessel 1088-1090 

store  orders,  scrip,  etc. ,  issued  in  payment  of  wages  to  be  redeemed  in  cash 415-420 

Sunday  labor— barbers 1279,1280 

trade-marks,  etc. ,  of  trade  unions,  etc 420, 421 

truck  system,  etc 893-895 

weighing  of  coal  at  mine 421-424 

Employers*  liability- 
acceptance  of  benefits  from  relief  fund— release  of  damages— validity  of  contract. . .      899, 900 

assumption  of  risk— effect  of  statute 201-204 

assumption  of  risk  by  employee  while  temporarily  employed  beyond  the  scope  and 

terms  of  his  employment 210. 211 

assumption  of  rist  by  employees 620, 621 

construction  of  statute— contributory  negligence 424, 426 

construction  of  statute— fellow-servants 1281 ,  1282 

defective  appliances— assumption  of  risk 1095, 1096 

duties  of  the  master— construction  of  statute 896, 896 

duty  of  the  master— fellow-servants— negligence 211 ,  212 

duty  of  the  master— safe  place  to  work 1290-1292 

f  el  low-servants— du  ty  of  master 204 ,  206 

negligence— fellow-servants 212,213 

ncffligence  of  master— effect  of  statute 205-207 

railroad  companies— assumption  of  risk  by  employees— construction  of  statute 897 

railroad  companies— breach  of  masters'  duty— lel low-servants,  etc 425-427 

railroad  companies— construction  of  statute 427, 428 

rail  road  compan  i  es— duties  of  the  maste  r 428,429 

railroad  companies— fellow-servan ts— negligence— construction  of  statute 618-620 

railroad  companies— fellow-servants,  etc 42^-432 

railroad  companies— law  of  place  where  injury  was  received  to  govern— negli- 
gence—assumption  of  risk 1292, 1298 

railroad  companies— masters'  duty— contributory  negligence 1293, 1294 

railroad  companies— negligence  of  employer 214 

railroad  companies— negligence  of  fellow-servant— construction  of  statute 1282, 1288 

railroad  companies— negligence  of  independent  contractor 482, 433 

railroad  companies— release  of  claim  for  damages— consideration 433, 434 

railroad  companies— validity  and  effect  of  a  release  from  liability 621, 622 

railroad  companies-vice  principals Digitizea-bV^OOgli^ 
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Employers'  liability — Concluded. 

release  of  claim  for  damages 1097,1096 

validity  of  a  release  of  claim  for  damages  for  injuries— inspection  of  mine 1090-1092 

Examination,  licensing,  etc.,  of  barbers— construction  of  statute 1283, 12M 

Exclusion  of  alien  immigrants-^construction  of  statute— conclusiveness  of  decision  of 

immigration  officers 207,206 

Liability  of  railroad  companies  for  wages  of  laborers  due  from  subcontractors 206 

Miners'  labor  liens— enforcement  of  same  by  assignees— liability  of  lessor  for  liens  of 

employees  of  lessee 897-899 

Mines— weighing  coal  before  screening— sufficiency  of  indictment 209, 210 

Orders  of  employees  drawn  on  employer  for  payment  of  wages  to  third  party  subject  to 

internal-revenue  tax 1092,1098 

Penalty  for  making  false  claims  against  seamen— construction  of  statute 1284-1286 

Relief  associations— bill  to  dissolve 214-219 

Seamen- 
lien  for  wages 219 

lien  of  fishermen  on  vessel,  etc 220 

ri^ht  to  wages  for  time  of  service  when  leaving  ship  before  completion  of  voyage — 

insufficient  provisions 900 

wages— advance  notes  for  same 1094»  1096 

Strikes— injunction — combinations  of  workmen— picketing 1286-1290 

Trade  unions — conspiracy  against  persons  not  members 1294-1297 

Unlawful  suspensions  from  membership  in  trade  union 1297, 1298 

Digest  of  recent  foreign  statistical  publications: 

Austria— Ergebnisse  dcr  in  Oesterreich  vorgenommenen  Gewerbez&hlung  nach  dem 
Stande  vom  1  Juni,  1897  (sammtden  in  dicsemStandeblszomSl  Mai,  1898,  vorgefallenen 

Verftnderungen) 181-186 

Belgium— 

Annuaire  de  la  Legislation  du  Travail.    2eAnn4e,1898 604 

Les  Industries  k  Domicile  en  Belgique 1080 

Denmark— 

Danmarks  Haandvaerk  og  Industri  ifolge  Tsellingen  den  26  MaJ,  1897 891-396 

Statistisk  Bureaus  Historic  et  Omrids,  udarbejdet  i  Anledning  af  Bureauets  50-aarige 

Bestaaen 604 

France- 
Bases  Btatistiqucs  do  r  Assurance  contre  les  Accidents  d'aprte  lesR^sultatsde  T  Assur- 
ance Obligatoire  en  Allemagnc  et  en  Autriche 1272 

Les  A&sociations  Professionnelles  Ouvri^res 1272-1274 

Saisie-Arr^t  sur  les  Salaires 1080,1081 

Statistique  des  Graves  et  des  Kecours  h  la  Conciliation  et  k  I'ArbitrHge  Survenus  Pen- 

*    dant  TAnnde,  1898 895-401 

Great  Britain- 
Eleventh  Report  on  Trade  Unions  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  1898 1274-1278 

First  and  Second  Reports  of  Proceedings  under  the  Conciliation  (Trade  Disputes) 

Act,  1896 604,605 

Provision  for  Old  Age  by  Government  Action  in  Certain  European  Countries 888 

Report  on  the  Money  W^es  of  Indoor  Domestic  Servants 605-607 

Report  on  the  Strikes  and  Lockouts  of  1898  in  the  United  Kingdom. 884-888 

Sixth  Annual  Report  on  Changes  in  Wages  and  Hours  of  Labor  in  the  United  King- 
dom, 1898 186-191 

Italy— Attl  della  R.  Commissione  d*  Inchie^ta  sui  Rapporti  fra  Ic  SocietA  esercentl  le  tre 

pnncipali  reti  di  strade  ferrate  del  Regno  e  il  loro  Personale 401-408 

New  South  Wales— Firstand  Second  I*rogres8  Reportsof  the  Unemployed  Advisory  Board .  1081, 1082 
New  Zealand— Eighth  Annual  Report  of  the  Department  of  Labor  of  New  Zealand,  for 

the  year  ending  March  31, 1899 191,192 

Norway— Sta'stiske  Oplysninger  om  Alders-og  Indtoigtsforholde,  etc.,  da  begjTidt  at 

arbeide,  og  Indtajgtsforholde,  1894 1082-1085 

Ontario- 
Seventeenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Industries  for  the  Province  of  Ontario, 

1898 889 

Sixteenth  Annual  Reportof  the  Bureau  of  Industries  for  the  Province  of  Ontario,  1897.      192, 193 
Digest  of  recent  reports  of  State  bureaus  of  labor  statistics: 

Illinois 878 

Iowa 880,881 

Kansas 878-«81 

Maine 1262,1268 

Massachusetts 1264-1266 

Michigan 881-883 

Missouri 1071,1072 

New  York 1266-1269 

North  Carolina 698,599 

Pennsylvania 599-602 

Rhode  Island 178,1269,1270 

Tennessee 602,603 

Virginia 381-383 

Washington 178-180 

Employers' liability,  present  status  of,  in  the  United  States 1157-1210 

Foreign  labor  laws: 

Aiwtria 562-597 

Belgium 77-186 

Denmark 1066-1070 

Germany 814-379 

Italy 1061-1067 

Netherlands 1033-1051 

Norway 1057-1063 

Russia 1015-1038 

Sweden 1064-1066 

Switzerland 136-177 

Government  contracts 236, 456, 660, 912, 1115,m6, 1812 

Home  work  in  Belgium Oig4t+ze(^^yVviiOOSK    1080 
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Hoars  of  labor  and  of  rest  of  railway  employees  tn  Prussia 877 

Hours  of  labor  and  wa^es  in  Great  Brlt^  and  Ireland,  1896 186-191 

Industrial  census  of— 

Austria 184-186 

Denmark 391-395 

Industrial  combinations  and  trusts 661-881 

Industrial  conditions,  bettermentof 1117-1156 

Industrial  employment  in  Norway 1082-1085 

Labor  Day 878-«76 

Labor  laws,  foreign  (aee  Foreign  labor  laws). 

Labor  legislation  in  Belgium 604 

Laws  relating  to  labor. 

Accidents  in  factories— Indiana 646 

Accidents  in  mines- 
Colorado 224-226 

Idaho 443 

nUnoIs 638 

Agriculture  and  labor,  bureau  of— North  Dakota 1106,1107 

Agriculture  and  labor,  commissioner  of— North  Dakota 1106, 1107 

Aliens,  employment  oi,  on  public  works  (see  Employment  of  aliens  on  public  works). 

Appointment  and  importadon  of  nonresidents  as  peace  officers  prohibited— Idaho 437, 438 

Arbitration  and  conciliation,  board  of— Idaho 44&-447 

Arbitration,  board  of  (see  Board  of  arbitration). 
Arbitration  of  labor  disputes- 
Idaho 445-447 

Illinois 628,624 

Indiana 641-645 

Arizona,  labor  laws  of 485,436 

Arkansas,  labor  laws  of 221,222 

Assignment  of  future  wages— Indiana 641 

Attorney's  fees  in  suits  for  wages— Idaho 447 

Bakeshops,  regulation,  inspection,  etc.,  of  (see  Regulation,  inspection,  etc.,  of  bakeshops). 
Barbers,  examination,  licensing,  etc.,  of  {see  Examination,  licensing,  etc.,  of  barbers). 

Blacklisting— Washington 1301,1302 

Blowers  for  emery  wheels,  etc.,  in  factories- 
Michigan  654 

Wisconsin 1305,1306 

Board  of  arbitration- 
Illinois 623,624 

Indiana 641-645 

Board  of  arbitration  and  conciliation— Idaho 445-447 

Boilers,  etc..  steam.  Inspection  of  («fe  Inspection  of  steam  boilers,  etc.). 

Books,  free  text,  in  public  schools— Wyoming 1114 

Boycotting— Indiana 642 

Bureau  of  agriculture  and  labor— North  Dakota 1106,1107 

Bureau  of  immigration,  labor,  and  statistics— Idaho 448,449 

Bureau  of  labor  and  printing-North  Carolina 1299,1300 

Bureau  of  labor  statistics— Connecticut 234 

Bureau  of  labor  statistics  and  inspection  of  factories,  mines,  and  worksho'ts— Missouri . .  909-911 

Bureau  of  mines— Colorado 223-230 

Bureau  of  mines,  mining,  and  mine  inspection— Missouri 907 

Bureau  of  statistics  of  labor  and  industry— New  J ersey 1106 

Bureaus,  employmeiit,  free  public  (see  Free  public  employment  bureaus). 
Children,  employment  of  (see  Employment  of  children). 

Cigars,  regulating  the  manufacture  of— Wisconsin 1304, 1305 

Ci vll-servlce  law,  •  •  The  exempt  class  "  and  * '  The  labor  class  in  cities ' '—New  York 659 

Coal  at  mines,  weighing  {see  Weighing  coal  at  mines). 
Coalmines- 
Arkansas 221 

Illinois 625-640 

Indiana 649,650 

Kansas 450,451 

Michigan 651.652 

Missouri 906-909 

Pennsylvania 1110,1111 

Tennessee 453 

Collection  of  statistics- 
Colorado 224 

Idaho 448 

Michigan 652 

Missouri 910,911 

New  Jersey 1106 

North  Carolina 1299,1300 

North  Dakota 1106,1107 

Colorado,  labor  laws  of 223-233 

Commission,  labor— Indiana 641-645 

Commissioner  of  agriculture  and  labor— North  Dakota 1106,1107 

Commissioner  of  immigration,  labor,  and  statistics— Idaho 448,449 

Commissioner  of  labor- 
Michigan  651 

Nebraska 1100 

Wisconsin 1305,1308-1310 

Commissioner  of  labor  and  printing— North  Carolina 1299,1300 

Commissioner  of  labor  statistics— Connecticut 234 

Commissioner  of  mines— Colorado 223-230 

Company  stores— Colorado 232,283 

ConcilIatlon,boardof  arbitration  and— Idaho 445-447 

Conditional  sales— Connecticut 234 

Connecticut,  labor  laws  of ^...^^.^.^^^,^,.^.^^i^^^im 
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Laws  relating  to  laboi^-Conllnaed.  Pa^e. 
Convict  labor- 
Arizona 435,436 

Arkansas 221,222 

Florida 437 

Idaho 438,443,444 

Indiana 640,641 

Kansas 449-451 

Minnesota 658,650 

North  Carolina 1800,1801 

Korth  Dakota 1107,1108 

Pennsylvania 1111,1112 

Tennessee 453,454 

Wisconsin 1304 

Convict-made  good»— 

Minnesota 658,650 

North  Dakota 1108 

Pennsylvania 1111, 1 112 

Damages,  suits  for,  limitation  of  time  for  bringing— Employer's  liability-nMlchigan 658 

Deception,  unlawful  force,  etc.,  in  procuring  employees— lUinois 624, 625 

Delaware,  labor  laws  of 235 

Discharger     ce      intention  to,  required— Wisconsin 1310,1311 

Disputes,  labor,  arbitration  of  (see  Arbitration  of  labor  disputes). 

Dues  in  labor  organizations  of  railroad  employees,  forging,  etc.,  of  receipts  for— Wis- 
consin   1307,1308 

Emery  wheels,  etc.,  In  factories,  blowers  for  (see  Blowers  for  emery  wheels,  etc.,  in 
factories). 

Employ,  notice  of  intention  to  leave,  required— Wisconsin 1310,1311 

Employees,  deception,  unlawful  force,  etc. ,  in  procuring— Illinois 624, 625 

Employees,  liabilitv  of  railroad  companies  for  injuries  of— North  Dakota 1107 

Employees  on  public  works,  protection  of— Idaho 439 

Employees,  protection  of,  as  members  of  labor  organizations  (see  Protcetiou  of  employees 

as  members  of  labor  oiganlzations). 
Employees,  protection  of,  as  voters  (see  Protection  of  employees  as  voters). 
Employees,  railroad,  forgery,  etc.,  of  receipts  for  dues  in  labor  organizations  of— 

Wisconsin 1307,1808 

Employees,  seats  for  {see  Seats  for  employees). 

Employees,  street  railway,  protection  of— Inclosed  platforms— New  Hampshire 1104, 11(3 

Employees,  time  to  vote  to  be  allowed — Oklahoma 1 108 


Employers,  forgery,  etc.,  of  letters  of  recommendation  given  by— Wisconsin 1307, 1306 

'^nployers'  liability- 
Michigan 658 


North  Dakota 1 107 

Employers'  liability— Umitation  of  time  for  bringing  suits  for  damages— Michigan 658 

Employment  agencies,  licensing,  etc.,  of  (see  Licensing,  etc.,  of  employment  agencies). 

Employment  bureaus,  free  public  {see  Free  public  employment  bureaus). 

Employment  of  aliens  on  public  works- 
Idaho 439 

New  Jersey 1106 

Employment  of  children — 

Connecticut 233 

Illinois 686 

Indiana 645 

Michigan 652 

Nebraska 1103 

New  Hampshire 1106 

Washington 1308,1304 

V/lsconsin 1309-1311 

Employmentof  laborerson  public  works— Colorado 230 

Employment  of  women- 
Illinois 636 

Indiana 645 

Wisconsin 1304,1305 

Engineers,  stationary,  examination,  licensing,  etc. ,  of— Pennsylvania 1106-1110 

Examination,  licenmng,  etc.,  of  barbers- 
Michigan 655,656 

Missouri 901-908 

Nebraska 1100-1102 

Examination,  licensing,  etc.,  of  horseshoers— 

Michigan 656,657 

Washington 1302,1303 

Examination,  licensing,  etc. ,  of  plumbers— New  Hampshire 1103, 1104 

Examination,  licensing,  etc..  of  stationary  engineers— Pennsylvania 1108-1110 

Execution,  etc.,  exemption  from  (see Exempnon  from  execution,  etc.). 

Exemption  from  execution,  etc.— 

Colorado 228 

Tennessee 462 

Factories,  accidents  in— Indiana 646 

Factories  and  workshops- 
Connecticut 233,234 

Delaware 235 

Indiana 645-661 

Michigan 652-655,657 

Missouri 904,909-911 

Nebraska 1099,1100,1108 

New  Hampshire 1105 

New  Jersey 1106 

Pennsylvania 1110 

Tennessee 454,455 

Washington m-ntfl.-Afl-R, --  1303,1304 

Wisconmn .%'ll^?9.9..  1304-1306,1308-1310 
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Factories,  blowers  for  emery  wheels,  etc.,  in  (see  Blowers  for  emery  wheels,  etc.,  in  fac- 
tories). 

Factories,  etc.,  fire  escapes  on  {see  Fire  escapes  on  factories,  etc.). 

Factories,  etc.,  inspection  of  (see  Inspection  of  factories,  etc.). 

Factories,  m  le^ .  id  workshops,  bureau  of  labor  statistics  and  inspection  of— Missouri. .  909-911 

Fire  escapes  on  factories,  etc.— 

Indiana 650,651 

Nebraska 1099,1100 

Wisconr-  1306 

Florida,  lab     laws  of 436,437 

Force,  unlawful,  dece»>tion,  etc.,  in  procuring  employees— Illinois 624, 625 

Forgery,  etc.,  of  leti    a  of  recommendation  given  by  employers— Wisconsin 1307, 1308 

Forgery,  etc. ,  of  receipts  f  or  d «    s  in  labor  organizations  of  rail  road  employees— Wisconsin .  1807, 1308 

Free  public  employment  bureaus- 
Illinois 626 

Missouri 903,904 

Free  text-books  in  public  schools— Wyoming 1114 


Goods,  convict-made  (see  Convict-made  goods). 

Horseshoers,  examination,  licensing,  etc.,  of  (see  Examination,  licensing,  etc.,  of  horse- 
shoers). 

Hospital  for  miners— Wyoming 1114 

Hours  of  labor- 
Colorado 223 

Idaho 439 

Indiana 645 

Michigan 662 

Missouri 909 

Nebraska 1102,1108 

North  Carolina 1299 

Tennessee 454 

Washington 1303 

Wisconsin 1304,1309 

Idaho,  labor  laws  of 437-449 

Illlnow,  labor  laws  of 628-640 

Immigration,  labor,  and  statistics,  bureau  of— Idaho 448, 449 

Immigration,  labor,  and  statistics,  commissioner  of— Idaho 448, 449 

Importation,  appointment  and,  of  nonresidents  as  peace  officers  prohibited— Idaho 437, 438 

Inclosed  platforms— Protection  of  street  railway  employees— New  Hampshire 1104, 1106 

Indiana,  labor  laws  of 640-651 

Industrial  training— Wisconsin •. 1304 

Industry,  bureau  of  statistics  of  labor  and— New  Jersey 1106 

Injuries  of  employees,  liability  of  railroad  companies  for— North  Dakota 1107 

Injuring  property,  obstructing,  etc.,  of  railroads— Idaho 440 

Inspection,  etc.,  of  mines- 
Colorado 228-230 

Idaho 441-443 

IlUnois 631-636,637-640 

Michigan 661,652 

Missouri 906,907,909-911 

Inspection,  mine,  bureau  of  mines,  mining  and— Missouri 907 

Inspection  of  factories,  etc.— 

Connecticut 233, 234 

Delaware 236 

Indiana.. 645-649 

Michigan 652-664 

Missouri 909-911 

Rhode  Island 1112 

Tennessee 464, 456 

Wisconsin 1305,1306,1308,1309 

Inspection  of  factories,  mines  and  workshops,  bureau  of  labor  statistics  and— Missouri. .      909-911 
Inspection  of  steam  boilers,  etc.— 

Colorado 228 

Idaho 489 

Pennsylvania 1108-UlO 

Inspection,  regulation,  etc.,  of  bake  shops  (see Regulation,  inspection,  etc.,  of  bake  shops). 
Intelligence  offices— 

IlUnois 625 

Maine 461,452 

Minnesota 667,668 

Missouri 908,904 

Wisconsin 1806,1307 

Kansas,  labor  laws  of 449-451 

Labels  and  seals  of  labor  organizations,  protection  of— Delaware 285 

Labor,  agriculture  and,  bureau  of— North  Dakota 1106, 1107 

Labor,  agriculture  and,  commissioner  of— North  Dakota 1106, 1107 

Labor  and  industry,  bureau  of  statistics  of— New  Jersey 1106 

Labor  and  printing,  bureau  of— North  Carolina 1299, 1300 

Labor  and  printing,  commissioner  of— North  Carolina 1299, 1300 

Labor,  and  statistics,  bureau  of  immigration— Idaho 448, 449 

Labor,  and  statistics,  commissioner  of  Immigration— Idaho 448, 449 

Labor  commission— I ndiana 641-645 

Labor, commissioner  of  (see  Commissioner  of  labor). 

Labor,  commissioner  of  agriculture  and— North  Dakota 1106,1107 

Labor,  convict  (see  Convict  labor). 

Labor  Day— North  Carolina 1300 

Labor  disputes,  arbitration  of  (see  Arbitration  of  labor  disputes). 

Labor,  hours  of  (see  Hours  of  labor). 

Labor  organizations—  ^^  , 

Arizona I  -  ••r^d'^rs.      ^35 

Colorado PJgi.ti^Qdi3y.\aQC)^l,232 
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Labor  organizations— Ck)ncluded. 

Connecticut 284 

Delaware 285 

Idaho 440,441,444,446 

Texas U12,1113 

Wisconsin 1307,13U 

Wyomlne 1113,1U4 

Labor  organizations  of  railroad  employees,  forgery,  etc.,  of  receipts  for  dues  in— Wis- 
consin   1807,1808 

Labor  organizations,  protection  of  employees  as  members  of  (aee  Protection  of  employees 
as  mem  bers  of  labor  organizations) . 

Labor  organizations,  protection  of  labels  and  seals  of— Delaware 235 

Labor  statistics  and  inspection  of  factories,  mines,  and  workshops,  bureau  of— Missouri.      909-911 

Labor  statistics,  bureau  of— Connecticut 234 

Labor  statistics,  commissioner  of— Connecticut 234 

Labor,  Sundav  (see  Sundav  labor). 

Labor,  unskilled,  on  public  works,  pay  of— Indiana 661 

Laborers  on  public  works,  employment  of— Colorado 280 

Laborers,  protection  of  wages  due  {see  Protection  of  wages  due  laborers). 

Letters  of  recommendation  given  by  employers,  forgery,  etc. ,  of— Wisconsin 1807, 1308 

Liability,  employers'  («c«  Employers'  liability). 

Liability,  employers'— Limitation  of  time  for  bringing  stiits  for  damages— Michigan 653 

Liability  of  railroad  companies  for  injuries  of  employees— North  Dakota 1107 

Licensing,  etc.,  of  employment  agencies- 
Maine 451,452 

Minnesota 657,658 

Wisconsin 1306,1807 

Licensing,  examination,  etc.,  of  barbers  {see  Examination,  licensing,  etc.,  of  barbers), 
licensing,    examination,  etc.,   of   horseshoers  {see  Examination,   licensing,  etc.,  of 
horseshoers). 

Licensing,  examination,  etc.,  of  plumber*— New  Hampshire 1108,1104 

Licensing,  examination,  etc. ,  of  stationary  engineers— Pennsylvania 1108-1110 

Liens,  miners'— Missouri 909 

Limitation  of  time  for  bringing  suits  for  damages— Employers'  liability— Michigan 653 

Lockouts- 
Idaho 447 

Illinois 624 

Indiana 642 

Maine,  labor  laws  of 451,452 

Manual  training— Wisconsin .•. 1804 

Manufacture  of  cigars,  regulatlng'the— Wisconsin 1304,1305 

Michigan,  labor  lawsof 651-657 

Mine  inspection,  bureau  of  mines,  mining  and— Missouri 907 

Mine  regulations- 
Arkansas 221 

Colorado 223-280 

Idaho 441-443 

Illinois 625-640 

Indiana 649.650 

Kansas 450,451 

Michigan 651,652 

MisBOurl 905^909 

Pennsylvania 1110,1111 

Tennessee 458 

Wyoming 1114 

Miners,  hospital  for— Wyoming 1114 

MinersMiens— Missouri 909 

Miners,  mortgages  on  mining  claims  to  be  posted  before  employing— South  Dakota 1112 

Mines,  accidents  in  {see  Accidents  in  mines). 

Mines,  and  workshops,  bureau  of  labor  statistics,  and  inspection  of  factories— Missouri. .      909-911 

Mines,  bureau  of— Colorado 223-230 

Mines,  coal  {see  Coal  mines). 

Mines,  commissioner  of— Colorado 228-230 

Mines,  inspection,  etc..  of  {see  Inspection,  etc.,  of  mines). 

Mines,  mining,  and  mine  inspection,  bureau  of— MisBOuri 907 

Mines,  weighing  coal  at  {see  weighing  coal  at  mines). 

Mining  and  mine  inspection,  bureau  of  mines— Missouri 907 

Mining  claims,  mortgages  on,  to  be  posted  before  employing  miners— South  Dakota 1112 

Minnesota,  labor  laws  of 657-650 

Missouri,  labor  laws  of 901-911 

Mortgages  on  mining  claims  to  be  posted  before  employing  miners— South  Dakota 1112 

Nebraska,  labor  laws  of 1099-1108 

New  Hampshire,  labor  laws  of 1108-1105 

New  Jersey,  labor  laws  of 1105,1106 

New  York,  labor  laws  of 669 

Nonresidents,  appointment  and  importation  of,  as  peace  officers  prohibited— Idaho 487, 488 

North  Carolina,  labor  lavrs  of 1299-1801 

North  Dakota,  labor  laws  of 1106-1108 

Notice  of  intention  to  discharge  required— Wisconsin 1310, 1311 

Notice  of  intention  to  leave  employ  required— Wisconsin 1310,1811 

Obstructing,  injuring  property,  etc.,  ofrailroadfl— Idaho 440 

Oklahoma,  labor  laws  of 1108 

Organizations,  labor  {see  Labor  organizations). 

Organizations,  labor,  of  railroad  employees,  forgery,  etc.,  of  receipts  for  dues  in— Wis- 
consin   1807,1808 

Organizations,  labor,  protection  of  employees  as  members  of  {see  Protection  of  employees 
as  members  of  labor  organizations). 

Organizations,  labor,  protection  of  labels  and  seals  of —Delaware 235 

Payof  imskilled  labor  on  public  work»— Indiana f-»-A-v/-AY-vi/^      ^l 
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Laws  relating  to  labor— Continued.  Page. 
Payment  of  wages — 

Arkansas 222 

Colorado 232,233 

Indiana 641,651 

Kansas 450 

Missouri 906 

New  Jersey 1105,1106 

Tennessee 452,463 

Peace  officers,  appointment  and  importation  of  nonresidenta  as,  prohibited— Idaho 437, 438 

Penalty  for  aiding,  etc.,  sailors  to  desert — Maine 46a 

Pennsylvania,  labor  laws  of llOB-1112 

Plumbers,  examination,  licensing,  etc.,  of— New  Hampshire 1103, 1104 

Preferred,  wages— Michigan 653 

Printing,  bureau  of  labor  and— North  Carol ina 1299, 1300 

Printing,  commissioner  of  labor  and— North  Carolina 1299,1300 

Printing,  public,  to  be  done  in  State — Idaho 440 

Procuring  employees,  deception,  unlawful  force,  etc.,  in— Illinois 624, 625 

Protection  of  employees  as  members  of  labor  organizations- 
Connecticut  234 

Idaho 440,441 

Texas 1112,1113 

Wisconsin 1311 

Protection  of  employees  as  voters- 
North  Carolina 1300 

Oklahoma 1108 

Wisconsin 1810,1311 

Protection  of  e»« '^.oyees  on  public  works— Idaho 439 

Protection  of  labels  and  seals  of  labor  organizations— Delaware 235 

Protection  of  street  railway  employees— Inclosed  platforms— New  Hampshire 1104, 1105 

Protection  •    wages  due  laborers- 
Colorado 230 

Tennessee 463 

Wisconsin 1310 

Public  employment  bureaus,  free  {see  Free  public  employment  bureaus). 

Public  printing  to  be  •    ne  in  State— Idaho 440 

Public  Hchools.  free  text-books  in- Wyoming 1114 

Public  worhs,  employees  on,  protection  of— Idaho 439 

Public  works,  employment  of  aliens  on  {»ee  Employment  of  aliens  on  public  works). 

Public  works,  employr  ent  of  laborers  on— Colorado 230 

Public  works,  pay  of  unskilled  labor  on— Indiana 651 

Railroad  companies,  liability  of,  for  injuries  of  employees— North  Dakota 1107 

Railroad  employees,  forgery,  etc.,  of  receipts  for  dues  in  labor  organizations  of— Wiscon- 
sin   1307,1308 

Railroads,  obstructing,  injurinpr.  etc.,  property  of— Idaho 440 

Railroads,  safety  appliances  on— Washington 1302 

Railway,  street,  employees,  protection  of— Inclosed  platforms— New  Hampshire 1104, 1105 

Receipts  for  dues  in  labor  organizations  of  railroad  employees,  forgery,  etc.,  of— Wisconsin  1307, 1308 

Recommendation,  letters  of, given  by  employers,  forgery,  etc., of— Wisconsin 1307, 1306 

Regulating  the  manufacture  of  cigars— ^^  isconsin 1304, 1306 

Regulation,  inspection,  etc.,  of  bake  shops- 
Connecticut 1099 

Indiana 646-649 

Missouri 904,906 

Regulations,  mine  (see  Mine  regulations). 

Rhode  Island,  labor  laws  of 1112 

Safety  appliances  on  railroads— Washington 1302 

Sailors,  penalty  for  aiding,  etc.,  to  desert— Maine 462 

Sales,  Condi  tlonal— Connecticut 234 

Schools,  public,  free  text-books  in— Wyoming 1114 

Seals  of  labor  organizations,  protection  of  laoels  and— Delaware 235 

Seats  for  employees — 

Florida 436 

Nebraska 1102,1103 

Wisconsin 1304 

South  Dakota,  labor  laws  of 1112 

Stationary  engineers,  examination,  licensing,  etc.,  of— Pennsylvania 1108-1110 

Statistics,  bureau  of  immigration,  labor,  and— Idaho 448, 449 

Statistics,  collection  of  (see  Collection  of  statistics). 

Statistics,  commiwioner  of  immigration,  labor,  and— Idaho 448, 449 

Statistics,  labor,  and  inspection  of  factories,  mines,  and  workshops,  bureau  of — M  Issouri . .  90^911 

Statistics,  labor,  bureau  of— Connecticut 234 

Statistics,  labor,  commissioner  of— Connecticut 234 

Statistics  of  labor  and  industry,  bureau  of— New  Jersey 1106 

Steam  Ix>iler8,  etc.,  inspection  of  (see  Inspection  of  steam  boilers,  etc.). 

Street-railway  employees,  protection  of— Inclosed  platforms— New  Hampshire IIW,  1106 

Idaho 447 

Illinois 624 

Indiana 642, 643 

Suits  for  damages,  limitation  of  time  for  bringing— Employer's  liability— Michigan 663 

Suits  for  wages,  attorney's  fees  in — Idaho 447 

Sunday  labor- 
Connecticut 283 

Delaware 236 

Minnesota 668 

Sweating  system- 
Connecticut 234 

Indiana 647 
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UtwB  relating  to  labor— Concluded.  Page. 

Sweating  system— Concluded. 

Pennsylvania 1110 

Wisconsin 1804,1806,1309 

Tennessee,  labor  laws  of 452-156 

Texas,  labor  laws  of 1112,1118 

*•  The  exempt  class  "  and  **  The  labor  class  in  cities  "—Civil-service  law— New  York 650 

Time  to  vote  to  be  allowed  em ployees — Oklahoma 1106 

Trade-marks  of  trade  unions,  etc.— 

Arizona 4SS 

Colorado 281,232 

Idaho 444,445 

Wyoming 1118,1114 

Trade  unions- 
Arizona 485 

Colorado 281.232 

Connecticut 284 

Idaho 440,441,444,445 

Texas 1112, 1U8 

Wisconsin 1311 

Wyoming 1118,1114 

Trade  unions,  etc.,  trade-marks  of  {see  Trade-marks  of  trade  unions,  etc.). 

Training,  industrial— Wisconsin 1304 

Training,  manual— Wisconsin 1804 

Truck  sjrstem- 

Colorado 232,288 

Kansas 450 

Tennessee 462 

Unskilled  labor.pay  of,  on  public  work»— Indiana 651 

Vote,  time  to,  to  be  allowea  employees— Oklahoma 1106 

Voters,  protection  of  employees  as  {see  Protection  of  employees  as  voters). 
Wages- 
Arkansas 222 

Colorado 230,282,288 

Idaho 447 

Indiana 641 

Kansas 450 

Michigan 652,658 

Missouri 906,909 

New  Jersey 1105,1106 

Tennessee 452,453 

Wisconsin 1810 

Wages,  attorney's  fees  in  suits  for— Idaho 447 

Wages  due  laborers,  protection  of  (see  Protection  of  wages  due  laborers). 

Wages,  future,  assigmnent  of— Indiana 641 

Wages,  pajrment  oiisee  Payment  of  wages). 

Wages  preferred — Michigan 658 

Washington,  labor  laws  of .' 1301-1804 

Weighing  coal  at  mines- 
Arkansas 221 

Illinois 687 

Michigan ^* 652 

Missouri 905.906,909 

Wisconsin,  labor  laws  of 1804-1311 

Women,  emplojnnent  of  {see  Employment  of  women). 

Workshops,  bureau  of  labor  statistics,  and  inspection  of  factories,  mines,  and— Missouri  .      909-911 

Workshops,  factories  and  {src  Factories  and  workshops). 

Wyoming,  labor  laws  of 1113, 1114 

Manufactures  in  Massachusetts,  thirteenth  report  on  the  annual  statistics  of,  1898 884-390 

Mediation  and  conciliation  (see  Arbitration,  reports  of  Btate  boards  of). 

Nome  and  Yukon  gold  regions 832-872 

Old  age,  provision  for.  by  government  action  in  certain  European  countries 888 

Present  status  of  employers'  liabi lity  in  the  United  States 1157-1210 

Prices,  wholesale,  1890  to  1899 287-818 

Protection  of  workmen  in  their  employment 1-76 

Railway  employees  in  Prussia,  hours  of  labor  and  of  rest  of 877 

Railway  labor  in  Italy,  condition  of 401-408,1211-1261 

State  boards  of  arbitration,  reports  of  {see  Arbitration,  reports  of  State  boards  of). 

State  bureaus  of  labor  statistics,  digest  of  recent  reports  of  {see  Digest  of  recent  reports  of 

State  bureaus  of  labor  statistics). 
State  reports  on  building  and  loan  associations  {see  Building  and  loan  associations.  State 
reports  on). 

Statistical  bureau  of  Denmark 604 

Statistics  of  cities 916-1014 

Strikes  and  lockouts  during  1898  in— 

Prance 895-401 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland ^4-888 

System  of  adjusting  scale  of  wages,  etc.,  in  certain  rolling  mills 549^1 

Trade  associations  in  France 1272-1274 

Trade  unions  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  1898 1274-1278 

Trend  of  wages  from  1891  to  1900 918-«16 

Trusts  and  industrial  combinations 661-881 

Unemployed  advisory  board  of  New  South  Wales,  reports  of 1061,1062 

Voluntary  conciliation  and  arbitration  inGreat  Britain 457-548 

Wagesand  hours  of  labor  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  1896 186-191 

Wages,  attachment  of,  in  France 1060,1061 

Wages  from  1891  to  1900.  trend  of 913-915 

Wages  of  indoor  domestic  servants  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 605-607 

Wages,system  of  adjusting  scale  of,  etc.,  in  certain  rolling  mills 549-561 

Wholesale  prices,  1890  to  1899 ^....^.^^     287-818 

Workmen,  protection  of.  In  their  employment , DigitizacL by\j.OiL}k        1-76 

Yukon  and  Nome  gold  regions j      P   882-672 
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